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Apart from deified and semi-divine natures there stands a 
whole order of other beings distinguished mainly by the fact 
that, while those have issued from men or seek human fellowship, 
these form a separate Community, one might say a kingdom of 
their own, and are only induced by accident or stress of circum- 
stances to have dealings with men. They have in them some 
admixture of the superhumanj which approximates them to gods j 
they have power to hurt man and to help him, at the same time 
they stand in awe of him, being no match for him in bodily 
strength. Their figure is much below the stature of man, or else 
mis-shapen. They almost all have the faculty of making them- 
selves invisible.^ And here again the females are of a broader 
and nobler east, with attributes resembling those of goddesses 
aud wise- women ; the male spirits ore more distinctly marked off, 
both from gods and from heroes.^ 

The two most genera! designations for them form the title of 
this chapter J they are what we should call spirits nowadays. 
Bat the word spirit (geisfc, ghost),' like the Greek Saifiwv, is 
too comprehensive; it would include, for instance, the half- 
goddesses discussed in the preceding chapter. The Lat. genius 
would more nearly hit the mark (see Suppl.). 

The term wiht seems remarkable in more than one respect, for 
its variable gender and for the abstract meanings developed from 

' Bat BO have the gods (p. 325), goddesses (p. 2C8) and wise-vomen (p. 419). 

' Celtic tradition, •which raus pftrticularly rioli on this subject, I draw from 
tbe following works : Fairy Legends and Traditions of tlio South of Irelaud, 
by Crofton Crokcr, Lond. 1835 ; '2nd ed., parts 1, 2, 3, Lend. 18'i8. The Fairy 
Mytliologj', by Th. Keightlgy, toIs. 1, 2, Lond. 1828. Barzas-Breiz, oliants popn- 
Jairea de la Bretagne, par Tii. de la Villeniarqu^, 2g ed., 2 vol., Paris 1840. 

' OHö. keifit, AS. g^st, OS. gej<t (see root in Gramm. 2, 4G) ; Goth, ahma, 
OHG. ütum for abaduru, oonn. with Gotli. alia (mens), ahjan (njeminisae, cogitare), 
as man (homo), manninka, aud mamii, miani belong to munau, niiuneu (pp. ü9. 
SU. 433). 
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it. The Gothic vaihiSf gen. vaihtdis, is feminine, and Ulpliilas 
hardly ever uses it in a concrete sense ; in Luke Ij 1 he translates 
by it ■rrpäyp,a, and much oftener, when combined with a negative, 
ovBev (Gramm. 3, 8. 734). This, however, doea not exclude the 
possibility of vaihis having at other titnes denoted to the Goths 
a spirit regarded as female; and in 1 Thess. 5, 22 the sentence 
aTTo iravTO'i eiBovf nrovrjpov aTre^^etröe is rendered : af allamma 
vaihte ubilaizo afhabai}? izvis, where the Ynlg. has : ab omni 
specie mala abstinete vob ; the use of the pi. * vaihteis ubilos' of 
itself suggests the notion of spirits. The other Teutonic tongues 
equally use the word to intensify and make a substantive of the 
negative, and even let it swallow up at last the proper particle 
of negation ; ^ but in all of them it retains its personal meaning 
too. The OHG. writers waver between the neut. and masc. ; the 
Gothic fern, ia unknown to them. Otfried has a neut. wiht, with 
the collective pi. icihtir,^ and likewise a neut. pi. wlhU, which 
implies a sing, wihti ; thus, armu wihtir, iv. 6, 23 ; armu wihti, 
Ü. 16, 117; krumbu wihti, iii. 9, 5; meaning 'poor, crooked 
creatures,'' so that wiht (derivable from wthan facere, creare) 
seems altogether synonymous with being, creature, person, and 
can be used of men or spirits : ' in demo mere eint wunderlichiu 
wlhtir, diu heizent sirenae,' HofiFm. Fundgr. 19, 17. In MHG, 
sometimes neut.: unreinez wiht, Diut. 1, 13; Athia H. 28; 
triigehaftez mAf, Bari. 367, 11 ; vil tumbez wiht, 11, 21; some- 
times masc. : boeser vdht, Bari. 220, 15; unrehter hiesexuUdy MS. 
2, 147», Geo. 3508; kleiner wild, Altd. bl. 1, 254; der v>ih,t, 
Geo. 3513-36; der tumbe wiht, Fragm. 42"; and often of in- 
determinable gender: boese wiht, Trist. 8417; helle wiht, Geo. 
3531 ; but either way as much applicable to men as to spirits. 
Ghostly wights are the ' minuti dii ' of the Romans (Plaut. 
Casina, ii. 5, 24). In Mod. Germ, we make wicht masc, 
and use it slightingly of a pitiful hapless being, fellow, often 
with a qualifying epithet: 'elender wicht, bösowicht (villain).' 
If the diminutive form bo added, which intensifies the notion of 
littleness, it can only be used of spirits : wichtlcin, wichtelmann ; ^ 



(^ 



' Anght « a-wiht, any wight or whit ; naught — n'fi-wiht, no wight, no whit. — 

TlUNS. 

• So : thin diuClir, iii. 14, 53, by the side of thor diafal, iii. 14, 108, 
■ Id Hesse wichtflmänner ia the expression in vogue, except oa the Diemei in 
Baxon Hesse, where they say 'gute lioideu.' 
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MHG. diu wihfely^ MS. 1, 157' ; bojsez mhiel, Elfeatn, cxviii. ; 
kleinez luihtelin, Ls. 1, 378, 380, Wolfdietr. 788, 799; OHG. 
wihtelui penatea ; wijitelen vel helbe (t.e. elbe), lemures, dajmonea, 
Gl. Floriao. The dernea wihti, occulti genii, in Hel. 31j 20. 92, 2 
are deceitful demonic beings, as ' thie derno' 164, 19 means 
the devil bimaelf; letha wihti, 7ö, 15; wreda wihti 76, 1. la 
Lower Saxony ivicht is said, quite in a good sense, of little 
children : in the Münster country ' dat wicht ' holds especially 
of girls, about Osnabrück the sing, wicht only of girls, thü pi. 
wichter of girls and boys ; ' innocent wichte ' are spoken of in 
Sastrow, 1, 351. The Mid. Nethl. has a neut. wicht like the 
H. German : quade ivicht, dene ivicht (child). Huyd. op St. 3, 6. 
370; arem wlht, Reinh. 1027; so the Mod. Dutch wicht, pi. 
wichteren : arm wicht, aardig wicht, in a kindly sense. Tlie AS. 
language agrees with the Gothic as to the fern, gender : wlM, 
gen. wihte, nom. pi. wihta; later wiüd, wuhte, wuhta; seo wiht, 
Cod. Exon. 418, 8. 419, 3. 5. 420, 4. 10. The meaning can be 
either concrete : yfel wiht (phantasma), leda wiht (diabolus), 
Csedm. 810, 16; scEwiht (animal marinum), Beda, 1, 1; or 
entirely abstract = thing, affair. The Engl. wif]d has the sense 
of our wicht. The ON. v(Btt and vcettr, which are likewise fem., 
have preserved in its integrity the notion of a demonic spiritual 
being (Sasm. 145*}: allar vcettirf genii quicunque, Ssem, öS*"; 
hoW&T vccttir, genii benigni, Saam. 240**; ragvmttir or melnvctittir, 
genii noxii,^ landvonttir, genu, tutelares, Fornm. sog. 3, 105. 
lal. sog, 1, 198, etc. In the Fiiroea they say: 'fear tu täar 
til Tnainviitis (go to the devil) ! ' Lyngbye, p. 548. The Danish 
velte is a female spirit, a wood-nymph, mvinvette an evil spirit. 



' Swer weiz und doch iiiht wizzen ml, TVliogo knows, yet will not know, 
der eiset sieb mit siu aclbea bant ; Smites brtuseli with his own hand ; 

des wlsheit aht icb zeime spii. His wisdom lvalue no more than a play 

daz man diu wilnel hd.t genannt : That tbej call ' the little wights ' : 

er lilt una sehouwun wundere vil, He lets us witness much of wonder, 

der ir dst waltet. Who governB them. 

The passage Bhows that in tho 13th cent, there was a kind of puppet-tsfww in wliich 
ghostly beings were uet before the eyea of spectators. 'Der ir waltet,' he that 
■wields them, means the ahowman who puts the llgtires in motion. A fall confir- 
mation in the Wachtelmäre, Une 40 : ' ribtet zu mit ikn »nüeren (strings) die 
tatermanne I ' Another passage on the wilitel-spil in Haupt'a Zeitschi. "i, 60 : 
* spilt mit dem wiktelln üf dem tisch umb guoten wtu.' 

* Biörn supposes a masc. (fem. ?) vwinvaltr and a nent. mtinveetti ; no doubt 
viein is noxa, maiom ; nevertbeless I call attention to the Zendic titainytu, dsaiuoo, 
and agramainyae, desmon malus. 
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Thiele 3, 98. The Swedish tongue, in addition to vätt (genius) 
and a aynonymoua neut. vältr,has a wifri formed after the German, 
Ihre, p. 1075. Neither is the abstract sense wanting in any of 
these dialects. 

This transition of the meaning of tvigiit into that of thing on 
the one hand, and of devil on the other, agrees with some other 
phenomena of language. We also address little children as 
' thing,' and the child in the märchen (No. 105) cries to the 
liaavd : * ding, eat the crumbs too I ' Wicht, ding, wint, teuf el, 
välant (Gramm. 3, 73 1. 736) all help to clinch a denial. 0. French 
males ckoses, mali genii, Ren. 30085. Mid. Latin honce res = hom. 
genii, Vino, Bellov. iii. 3,27 (&ee SuppL). 

We at once perceive a more decided colouring in the OHG. 
and MHG, alp (genius), AS. culf^ ON. alfr ; a Goth. aJljs may 
safely be conjectured. Together with this masc, the OHG. 
may also have had a neat, alp, pi. elpir, as wo know the MHG. 
had a pi. elber ; and from the MHG. dat. fem. elbe (MS. 1, 50'') 
we must certjiinly infer anom. diu elhe, OHG. alpia, elpia^ Goth. 
albif gen. albjus, for otherwise such a derivative could not occar. 
Formed by a still commoner suffix, there was no doubt an OHG. 
eJpitma, MHG. elhlnne, the form selected by Albrecht of Halber- 
stadt, and still appearing in his poem as remodelled by Wikram;^ 
AS. eJfen, gen. elfenne. Of the nom. pi. masc. I can only feel 
sure in the ON., where it is alfar, and would imply a Goth, 
albus, OHG. alpa, MHG. albe, AS. telfas; on the other hand an 
OHG. elpi (Goth, albeia) is suggested by the MHG. pi. elbe 
(Amgb. 2^, unless this comes from the fem, elbe above) and by 
the AS. pi. ylfe, gen. pi. ylfa {Beow, 223).- The Engl, forms 

1 Wikram 1, 9. 6, fed. 1C31, p. 11« 1991.). The first passage, in all the editions 
I httTe compared (ed. 1515, p. 3»), haa b faulty reading : ' auoh viel ewinnen and 
freyen,' rhjining with ' aweyen.' Albrecht aurely wrote 'vil Minnen uud Jeien.'' 
I oau mak't nothing of ' freien ' bat at best a very ditrian allaeiou to Frigg Bud 
Frea {p. 3)1) ; and * Iroio ' = fraulein, as the weasel is called in lleiuh. clxxii., can 
have nothing to say here. 

• Taking AS. y [as a modified a, it, «-a,] as in yldra, ylfot, yrfp, OHG. eldiro, 
elpiz, erpi. At the «aine time, as y can also be a modified o (orf, yrfe = pocus), or 
a modified n (waif, wylfon), I will not pass over a MHQ, iiff", pi. iUvf., which BoemH 
to nieau much the same aa alp, and may be akin to au AS. ylf : ' von den iilren 
entbniulen werden,' MS. 1, 81»; ' ö///ir!* ein suht ob allen aiihteu,' MS. "2, 135»; 
'dor sich illft't in der jugenl,' Holbl. 2, 4'26 ; and conf. the 'dip quoted from H. 
8achs. Shakspearo occasionally couples elves and gobUns with similur beings called 
mipht'H (Narea sub v.). It speaks for the identity of the two forms, that one 
Swedish folk-song (Arwidsson 2, '218) haa UlJ'ver whore aaotber (2, 276) has Eljver. 
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elff elves, the Swed. elf, pi. masc. elfvar (fem. elfvor), the Dan. 
elvj pi. clve, are quite in rule ; tiie Dan. compoanda ellefoUc, elle- 
Jconer, elleskutU, ellevikl have undergone assimilation. With us 
the word alp still surrivea in the eense of night- hag, night-mare, 
in addition to which our writers of the last century introduced 
the Engl, elf J a form untrue to our dialect ; before that, we fiud 
everywhere the correct pi. elhe or elben} H. Sachs uaeä ölp : 
' du ölp ! du dülp l ' (i. 5, 525^), and ölperisch (iv, 3, 05") ; conf. 
ölpem and ülpefriitsch, alberdrütsch, dretpetriitsch (Schm. 1,48) j 
elpentrötsck and tölpentrötacb, tvilpentrisch (Schmidts Swab. diet. 
162) ; and in üerafeld, hilpentrisoh. The words mean an awkward 
püly fellow, one whom the elves have been at, and the same thing 
ia expressed by the simple elbücJi, Fundgr. 365. In Gloss. Jun. 
340 we read elveace wehte, elvish wights. 

On the nature of Elves I resort for advice to tho ON. authori- 
ties, before all others. It has been remarked already (p. 25), 
that the Elder Edda several times couples cesir and dlfar together, 
as though they were a compendium of all higher beiugs, and 
that the AS. sa and ylfe stand together in exactly the same way. 
This apparently concedes more of divinity to elves than to men. 
Sometimes there come in, as a third member, the variir (Ssem. 
83''), a race distinct from the ajsir, but admitted to certain 
relations with them by marriage and by covenants. The Hrafna- 
galdr opens with the words : AlfuSi* orkar (works), dlfar akilja, 
vanir vita," Ssem. 88* j Alifather, i.e. the äs, has power, alfar 
have skill (understanding), and vanir knowledge. The Alvismäl 
enumerates the dissimilar names given to heavenly bodies, 
elements and plants by various languages (supra, p. 332) ; in 
doing so, it mentions oesir, alfar, vanir, and in addition also 
(]o3^, menn, ginregin, iülnar, dvergar and denizens of hcl (hades). 
Here the most remarkable point for us is, that alfar and dvergar 
(dwarfs) are two different things. The same distinction is made 
between alfar and dvergar, Saom, &^ ; between dvergar and 
doikälfar, Sa3m. 92*"; between three kinds of noma, tho äs-kungar, 
älf- kau gar and doetr Dvalins, Suera. 188% namely,, those descended 
from &8es, from elves and from dwarfs; and our MHG-. poets, 
as we see by Wik ram's Albrecht, 6^ 9, continued to separate elhe 



' Beaold. sub v. Me ; Ettoer'a Hebamme, p. 910, alpen or elben. 




from getwerc} Some kinship however seems to exist between 
themj if only because among proper names of dwarfs we find an 
Alfr and a Vindalfr, Seem. 2. 3, Loki, elaewliere called an Ös, 
and reckoned among asesj but really of iötun origin, is nevertbe- 
less addressed as «(/"r, Saem. 110''; nay, Volundr, a godlike berOj 
is called ' nifa lio'Sij' alfornm socius, and ' visi alfa/ alforom 
princepSj Saem. ISS*^ ''■ I explain this not historically (by a 
Finnish descent), but mythically : German legend likewise makes 
Wielant king Elberich's companion and fellow Bmitb in Mount 
Gloggonsachsen (otherwise Göugelaabs, Caucasus?). Tkus we 
see the word äJß' shrink and stretch by turns. 

Now what is the true meaning of the word alis, alp = genius? 
One is tempted indeed to compare the Lat. aJhus, which according 
to Festus the Sabines called alpus ; «Ä,(^05 (vitiligo, leprosy) 
agrees still better with the law of consonant-change. Probably 
then albs meant first of all a light-coloured, white, good spirit,^ 
so that, when (Ufar and dvergar are contrasted, the one signifies 
the white spirits, the other the black. This exactly agrees with, 
the great beauty and brightness of Slfar. But the two classes 
of creatures getting, as wo shall see, a good deal mixed up 
and confounded, recourse was had to composition, and the elvea 
proper were named liosdlfar.^ 

The above-named döcMJfar (genii obscuri) require a counter- 
part, which is not found in the Eddie songs, but it is in Snorri's 
prose. He says, p. 21 : 'In Alfheim dwells the nation of the 
liosdlfar (light elves), down in the earth dwell the döckdlfar 
(dark elves), the two unlike one another in their look and their 
powers, Uosälfar brighter than the sun, döchUfar blacker than 
pitch.' The Hoadi/ar occupy the third space of heaven, Sn. 22. 
Another name which never • occurs in the lays, and which at 
first sight seems synonymous with döckälfar, is svartälfar (black 



' In Norway populnr Le!it?f keeps aJf&r und tlver/je apart, Faye j). 49. 

2 The word appenrs in tlio name of the Hiiowclivd niountniiifl {nipt», see Suppl.), 
and that of the clcftr river [Aihis, Elbe), while the ON. elf clfa, Swed, elf, Dao. 
elv = fluvius, is ^till merely appellative ; tho ghontly olviali Bwan (OHG. alpiz, 
MHG. aXhez, AS. iclfet, ON. alpt, p. 429) can be explained both by its colour and its 
watery abode ; likewise the Slav, labnd, lebed, from Labe. 

ä Variir also may contain the notion of white, bright; consider tbe ON. rann 
(pnlcher), the Ir. hart (albns), ben, bean (femiua), Lat. Vemis, Goth, qhtii, AS. cieen. 
To ibis add, that tbe Ir. hanthi, ban-sighc deuotcB an elvish beiii;^ usually regarded 
&a female, a fay. The Harae ia expressed by ifia, night aloue, whi<:h is said to mean 
prcperly the twilight, the hoar of spirits (see Sappl.). 
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elves) ; ^ and these Snorri evidently takes to be the same as 
dvergar, for his dvergar dwell in Svart&lfaheim, (Sa. 34. 130. 
136). This ig, for one thing, at variance with the separation 
of (dfar and dvergar in the lays, and more particularly with 
the difference implied between dijchilfar and dvergar in Saem. 
92'' 188". That language of poetry, which everywhere else im- 
parts such precise information about the old faith, I am. not 
inclined to set aside hei'e as vague and general. Nor, in con- 
nexion with this, ought we to overlook the näir, the deadly pale 
or dead ghosts named by the side of the drergar. Seem. 92^ 
though again among the dvergar themselves occur the proper 
names När and Näinn. 

Some have seen, in this antithesis of light and black elves, the 
same Dualism that other mythologies set up between spirits good 
and bad, friendly and hostile, heavenly and hellish, between angels 
of light and of darkness. But ought we not rather to assume 
three kinds of Norse gonii, liosäl/ar, dikhalfar, svarkilfar ? No 
doubt I am thereby pronouncing Snorri's statement fallacious: 
' döckälfar era svartari en bik (pitch)/ Döckr- seems to me not so 
much downright black, as dim, dingy j not niger, but obscurus, 
fuscus, aquilus. In ON. the adj. iarpr, AS. eorp, fuacus, seems to 
be used of dwarfs, Haupt's Zeitschr, 3, 152; and the female name 
Irpa (p. 98) is akin to it. In that case the identity of dwarfs 
and black elves would hold good, and at the same time the Old 
Eddie distinction between dwarfs and dark elves be justified. 

Such a Trilogy still wants decisive proof ; but some facta can 
be brought in support of it. Pomeranian legend, to begin with, 
seems positively to divide subterraneans into tühüe, brown,, and 
hlach ; * elsewhere popular belief contents itself with picturing 
dwarfs in gray clothing, in gray or hrown cap-of-darkness ; 
Scotch tradition in particular has its brownies, spirits of brown 
hue, i.e. döckälfar rather than svartälfar (see Suppl.). But here 
I have yet another name to bring in, which, as applied to such 
spirits, is not in extensive use. I have not mot with it outside 



• Tliorlac. Bpse. 7, p. 16", gives the liosalfar another name kvitdlfar (wMt© 
elves) ; I htave not iound the word in the old writiugs. 

s Conf. OHG. tuuchal, MHG. tuukol (our dmikol), Netbl. donker. 

* E. M. A.rndt'B Märeheu nud JugtiudurinuBruDgen, Berl. 1818, p. 159. In Phil, 
von Sttiinau"» VolliBHagen, Zeitz 1838, pp. 291-3, the aame traditiona are given, 
but only white and black (not brown) dwarfa ore distiagxtifilied. 
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of the Vogtland and a part of East Thnringia. There the small 
ehish beings that travel especially in the train of Berclita, are 
called the hehnchen (supra, p. 276) j and the name is considered 
finer and nobler than qaerx or erdmännchen (Börner p. 52). It 
is hardly to be explained by any resemblance to chirpiag crickets, 
which aro also called heimchen, OHGr. heimili (Graff 4, Ö53) ; 
still less by heim (dorn us), for these wights are not home-sprites 
(domestici) j besides, the correct spelling seems to be hnnchen 
(Tariscia 2, 101), so that one may connect it with * Friend 
Hein,' the name for death, and the Low Sax. //eujenkleed 
(winding-sheet, Strodtmann p. 84).^ This notion of departed 
spirits, who appear in the ' furious host ' in the retinue of former 
gods, and continue to lead a lifo of their own, may go to support 
those ndir of the Edda; the pale hue may belong to them, 
and the gray, brown, black to the coarser but otherwiso similar 
dwarfs. Such is my conjecture. In a hero-lay founded on 
thoroughly German legend, that of Morolt, there appear precisely 
three troops of spirits, who take charge of the fallen in battle 
and of their souls : a lühite, a pale, and a black troop (p. 28''), 
which is explained to mean 'angels, kinsmen of the combatants 
coming np from hades, and devils.' No such warlike part is ever 
played by the Norse alfar, not they^ but the valkyrs have to do 
with battles j but the traditions may long have become tangled 
together, and the oflSces confounded.^ The liosälfar and svarfaJfar 
ore in themselves sufficiently like the christian angels and devils ; 
the pale troop ' nz der hella * are the fföcMi/ar that dwell ' ni&ri 
i iorSu,^ nay, the very same that in the Alvismal are not expressly 
named, but designated by the words 't heljo.' Or I can put it in 
this way: liosHlfar live in heaven, döckälfar (and nair?) in hel^ 
the heathen hades, svartälfar in Suarf Alfaheim, which is never 
used in the same sense as hel (see Suppl). The dusky elves 
are souls of dead men, as the younger poet supposed, or are we 
to separate döckälfar and nair? Both have their abode in the 
realms of hades, as the light ones have in those of heaven. Of 
no other elves has the Edda bo much to tell as of the black. 



' ' JfcinfTikleed is nt>{ conn, with Friend Hein, but means a /ifl?j<?nkleeci 
(ch. XYIIL); conf. also the hüuuerskeR, and perhaps the biiauken, or aunkcn in 
the Westph. Bgönatmken.' — Eitr. from Sdpi'L. 

• The different races of elves contending for a corpse (Ir. Elfemn, 68). 
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who have more dealings with maükind ; svartälfar are named in 
abundance, liosalfar and dcickfilfar but fitfally. 

One thing we must not let go : the identity of svartdlfar and 
dvergar. 

Bvergr, Goth, dvatrgs 1 AS. dwforg, OHG. tuerc, MHG. tverc, 
our 2it?er(ji/ answer to the Lat. nanus, Gr. vuvvoq (dwarf, puppet), 
Ital- nano, Span, enano, Portug. anao. Pro v. nan, nant, Fr. nain, 
Mid. Nethl. also naen, Perg. 2243-46-53-82. 3146-50, and naue, 
3086-97 ; or Gr. Trvyfiaiov. Beside the maac. forms just given, 
OHG. and MHG. frequently use the neat, form giiuerc, getwerc. 
Nib. 98, 1. 33o, 3. MS. 2, 15». Wigal. 6080*. 6591. Trist. 
14242. 14515- daz wilde getwerc, Ecke 81. 82. Wb. 57, 25. 
Getwerc is used as a masc. in Eilhart 2881-7. Altd. bl. 1, 253-6-8 ; 
der hverk in Hoffm. fundgr. 237. Can Beovpyo'; (performing 
miraculous deeds, what the MHG. would call WQudera3re) have 
anything to do with it ? As to meaning, the dwarfs resemble 
the Idaaan Dactyls of the ancients, the Cabeiri and TruTatKoi : all 
or most of the dvergar in the Edda are cunniug smiths (Sn. 34. 
48, 130. 354). This seems the simplest explanation of their 
hlach sooty appearance, like that of the cyclopea. Their forges 
are placed in caves and mountains : SvurfiVfoJiaimr must there- 
fore lie in a monntainona region, not iu the abyss of hell. And 
our German folk- tales everywhere speak of the dwarfs as forging 
in the mountains : ' von golde wirkent si diu spcehen were ' says 
the Wartburg War of the getwerc Sinnols in Palakers, whereas 
elves and elfins have rather the business of weaving attributed to 
them. Thus, while dwarfs border on the smith-heroes and smith- 
gods (Wielant, Vulcan), the functions of elves approach those of 
fays and good-wives (see Suppl.).'' 

If there be any truth in this view of the matter, one can easily 
conceive how it might get altered and confused in the popular 
belief of a later time, when the new christian notions of angel 
and devil had been introduced. At bottom all elves, even the 
light ones, have some devil-like qualities, e.g. their loving to 



' In LauBitz and E. Thuringift querx, in Thiiiingerwold qtmrlich. Jac. von 
Eönigslißfeu, p. 89, has qaerch. In Lower Basony sometimes ticärnt^ for twarg. 

^ In Bretagne the kurr, pi. korred answers to our elf, the korrigun to our elfiu ; 
and she too is describeJ lite a fay : she aits by the fountain, combing her hair, and 
whoever catches her Jomg io, mast marry her at once, or die in thiee days (Ville- 
irqqö 1, 17). The Welsh cawr means a giant. 
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teaze men ; but they are not therefore devils, not even the black 
ones, but often good-natured beinga. It appears even that to these 
black elves in particular, i.e. moantain spirits, who in various 
Tvays came into contact with man, a distinct reverence waa paid, 
a species of worskipf traces of which lasted down to recent 
times. The clearest evidence of this is found in the Kormaks- 
saga pp. ÜI6-8, The hill of the elves, like the altar of a god, 
is to he reddened with the blood of a slaughtered bull, and of 
the animal's flesh a feast prepared for the elves : ' Hull eiun er 
heSan skamt t brott, er älfar hiui i (cave that elves dwell in) ; 
graSuug I'ann, er Kormakr drap (bull that K. slew), skaltü fä, ok 
riöSa blü'5 gräiStlngsins ä hölinn utan, en gern älfiini veizht (make 
the elves a feast) af slätrinu, ok mun |jer batna/ An actual 
alfahlot. With this 1 connect the superstitious custom of cooking 
food for angels, and ftetting it for them (Superst. no. 89G). So 
there is a table covered and a pot of food placed for home-smiths 
and kobolds (Deut. sagen, no. 37. 38. 71) ; meat and drink for 
domina Abundia (supra, p. 286) ; money or bread deposited in 
the caves of aubterraneana, in going past (Neocorns 1, 262. 560).' 
There are plants named after elves as well as after gods : alpvanke, 
olpfrftnke, alfsranke, alpkraut (lonicera periclymen., solantim dul- 
cam.), otherwise called goissblatt, in Denmark troldbär, in Sweden 
trullbiir; dweorges dwosle, pulegium (Lye), Mone's authorities 
spell dwostle, 322" ; dvergeriis, ace. to Molbech^s Dia!. Lex. p. 86, 
the spartium scoparium. A latrina was called adfrelCy lit. genios 
fugauSj Eyrb. saga, cap. 4 (see Suppl.). 

"WTiereas man grows bafc slowly, not attaining his full stature 
till after bis fifteenth year, and tben living seventy years, and a 
giant can be as old as the hills ; the dwarf is already grown Tip 
in the third year of his life, and a greybeard in the seventh j ^ 
the Elf-king is commonly described as old and white-bearded. 

' Tlie Old PruBB. and Litb. ptxrstuk (tbumbkin) alao has food placed for Mm, 
couf. Lasicz 54. The Lett, bekntuhki is said to mean a. cbOd'a doll, liergm. 145. 

' Emp, Ludwig tb* Bavariau (1347) writea contemptuously to Markgraf Carl of 
Moravia : ' Becollige, quia nondum vejiit bora, ut pigmei de Judea (1. lodia) statura 
cubica evolanteä fortittidiiie gnanica (1. gnanica, i.e. nanica) tenna gygautium de- 
tnibcre debeaut iu rtiinaa, et ut pigmd, id fat bomiuos bicubltaks, qui in anno 
tercio crescunt ad perfectam quantitatem et in septimo anno Bonescunt et laoriun- 
tur, imperent gygantibua.' Pelzol'!: Carl IN'. 1 urk. p. 40, Conf. Böliraer's Font. 
1, 227. 2, 570. Yet tbia deEcriptiou does not look to me quite Uerman ; tbe more 
tbe dwarfM are regarded as elven, tbere iu accorded to tbem, and eflpecially to cltina 
(as to the Greek oreads), a hiffher and semi-divino age ; conf. tbe stories of change- 
lings quoted farther on. Laurln, aco. to the poems, was moie than 400 years old. 
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Accoants of the creation of dwarfs will be presented in chap. 
XIX. ; but tbey only seem to refer to the earthly form of the 
black elves^ not of the light. 

The leading features of elvish nature seem to be the follow- 
ing :— 

Man's body holds a medium between those of the giant and 
the elf; an elf comes as much short of human size as a giant 
towers above it. All elves are imagined as small and tiny, but 
the light ones as well-formed and symmetricalj the Hack as ugly 
and misshapen. The former are radiant with exquisite beauty, 
and wear shining garments: the AS. calfsciene, Csedm. 109, 23. 
165, 11, sheen as an elf, bright aa angels, the ON. '^ frt^ sem 
alfhona* fair as elfin, express the height of female loveliness. 
In Rudlieb xvii. 27 a dwarf, on being caught, calls his wife out 
of the cave, she immediately appears, ' parva, nhnis pulchra, 
sed et auro vestoque compta.' Fornald. sog. 1, 387 has : ' ]5at er 
kunnigti i üllum fornum fräsügnum um )?at folk, er äffar hßtu, 
at fat var miklu friSara enn ünnur mankind.' The Engl, elves 
are slender and puny : Falstaff (1 Henry IV. i. 4) calls l^rince 
Henry ' yoa starveling, you eJfsJnn ! ' ^ The dwarf adds to his 
repulsive hue an ill-shaped body, a humpod back, and coarse 
clothing ; when elves and dwarfs came to be mixed up together, 
the graceful figure of the one was transferred to the other, 
yet sometimes the dwarfs expressly retain the ilach or grey 
complexion: ' svart i synen,' p. 457; *a little hlach mannikin,* 
Kinderm. no. 92; 'grey mannikin/ Biisching's Woch. nachr. 1, 
98. Their very height is occasionally specified : now they attain 
the stature of a four years' child, ^ now they appear a great deal 
smaller, to be measured by the span or thumb : ' küme drier 
spannen lane, gar eialich getan,' Elfenm. cxyi, ; two spans high, 
Deut. sag, no. 42 ; a little wight, ' reht als ein dümelle lane,' a 
thumb long, Altd. bl. 2, lol ; ' ein kleinez weglin {1. wiht^m) 

' la Denmark popnlar belief pictures the elleltone as young and oaptiräting 
to look at in front, but lioUovr at the back like a kneadiag- trough (Thiele 1, 118} ; 
which remiods one of Dame Werlt iu MHG. poems. 

* Whether the OHG. pmilin ia said of » dwarf as Graff guppoaes (3, 352 ; conf. 
8wed. pytalinij), or merely of a child, hko the Lat.pnaua, puaio, is a question. The 
Mid. Age gave to ita anyeli thene amall dimensions of elves and dwarfs ; ' Ein 
iegelich engel schtnot als6 gestalter als ein kint in jären vieren (years 4) in der 
jugende,' Tit. 5895 (Hahn) ; ' juncHohe gemalet als ein kint daz d& viinj jar (5 
year) alt ist,' Berth. IS-t. LaurJn is taken for the antjel Michael ; Elberlob (Otnit, 
Ettm, 24) and Antüois (Ubr. Alex.) are compared to a child of four. 
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dumeln lane,' Ls. 1^ 378. In one Danish lay, tlie smalleat trold 
13 no bigger than an ant, D.V. 1, 176. Hence in fairy tales 
rfäitm/f'ji^i (thumbliag, petit poücet) indicates a dwarfish figure; 
tlie Sa/CTi/Xo? lBato<i is to be derived from Bd/cTvkov (finger) ; 
rrvyfiaioii pigrateus from irvrfp.^ (fist) ; the 0. Pruss. parstuck, 
pei'stuck, a dwarf, from Lith. pirsztas, Slav, perst, prsfc (finger) ; 
and a Bobem. name for a dwarf, pjdimuzjk = apau-vaaximkin, from 
pjd' (span).^ In Sansk. fcri/oW<i/ya = geniorum genus, poUicia 
magnitudineni aequang, sixty thousand of them sprang ont of 
Brahma's hair, Bopp's Gloss. Skr. p. 122» (ed. 2, p. 238'') ; bMa, 
bälaka = puer, parvulusj the ' ilya ' I do not understand. There 
are curious stories told about the deformity of dwarfs' fed, which 
are said to be like those of geese or ducks; ^ conf. queen Berhta, 



' When wo read ia a puseage quoted by Jungmann 4, 652 : ' mezi pjdimnzjliy 
kraluge trpaeljk' (among thumbllngs a dwarf ia king), it, ia plain tliat a ttpaaijk ia 
more than a pjdimu/Jk. Can this trp- (Slovak, krpec, krpateo) be conn, with our 
knlxps, knips, krips, griba (v. infra), which means one of amoU stature, uot quite a 
dwarf? Finn. peu.kalo, a tbumbling, Kalew. 13, 67; tnieg -peni, pikku ni(>«, little 

man tbieo fingers high 13, 63-8. 24, 144. -For dwarf tho MHG. has also ' der 

kurze man,' Wigal. 6593. 6685. 6710; 'der iceniae man,' Er. 7U2. Ulr. Alex, (in 
Wttckern.'a Bas. Ms., p. '2'.}^'), in contrast with the ' niichel man' or giant. One 
old name for a dwarf was churzihoU, Pertz 2, 104, which otherwise means a short 
coat, Hoff. Gl. 36. 13. lioth. 4576. Conf. urkinde (nanus), Gramm. 2, 789. 

- Deutsche Sagen, no. 149 ; I here give a more faithful version, for which I am 

rndcbtHsd to Hr. Hierou. Hagebneh of Aarau. Vo de hiirdntäruilene n( der Rams- 

fluG. Hinder der Ärlisbaeher egg, zwüscheneia dörfle Hard und dem alte Lorenze- 
kapällele, stoht im cne thäle bo ganz eleigge e grusle verträite flue, se sägere 
dliamgflne. uf der hindere 8ito isoh sc hohl, und dhöle hot numme e chline igang. 
Da sind denn emol, me weiss nid äxact i wele johrgänge, so rarige mämilfi gsi, die 
Bind i die höhle ua und j gange, hand ganz e so es eigea labe gefüehrt, nnd en 
aparlige hushaitig, und sind ganz bsunderig derhär che, bo wärklioh gestaltet, und 
mit eim wt^rt, es isch halt kei mönsch usene cho, wer se denn au seige, wohär se 
cho Beige, und was bs tribe, ämcl gekoehet band ee niit, und wurzle und beeri 
g;j;üeso. unde a der Üue lauft es bäeMe, und i dem bächie hiind die miiiuUe im sum- 
niur badet, wie iSble, aber eis vonene het immer wacht glia, und het pliffc, wenn 
opper derhär eho isch, u£ dem fuesawäg: denn sind se amo gspriinge, was gisch 
was hesiüh, der bürg uf, dass ene kei haaa noh cho wer, und wie der gchwick in 
ehre h&lth sichloffe . demäbe häad se kern mnnsch niit zleid tho, im gügetheil, 
g^älhgkäite, wenn se händ ehönne. Einisoh het der Hardpnr es füederle nswäUe' 
glade, nnd wil er elei g^i iRcb, het ers au fast nid möge. E sones iiinndle gselita vo 
der tine obeuabe, und chunt der durah zhöppcrle über dricsc, und hilft dem par, 
was e& het möge, wo se do der biudbauui wand ufe thue, so ie-ch das ma ndle ufern 
wage gel, and het griohtet, nnd der pur het überiuide azoge a de bindchneble. do 
het das mamih eseü nid rächt ume gUret, und wo der pur azieht, eohnellt der bäum 
los tmd trift smamil^ aue änger und hets würat bleüaiert ; do foht der pur a jom- 
mere und seit ' o hoie, o heie, wenna numenau mer begegnet wer I ' do seit das 
mandlt ' abba, daa maoht niit, salben tho, Bulben gba." mit dene warte springts 
Tom wage nahe, hot ea chriitle abbreche, beta verschaflet und uf das bhictig fin> 



* Swab. ' seil t}iann, seil haiu},' Sohmid p. 628. Morö neatly in MHG., ' selbe 
tiete, selbe habe,' MS, 1, lU". SO'. 
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p. 280, and the swan-maidens, p. 429. One is also reminded 
of the blateviieze, Rother 1871. Enaafc 3828; coiif. Haupt'a 
Zeitsclir. 7, 239. 

The Mid. Nethl. poem of Brandaen, hut no other version of the 
same legend, contains a very remarkahle feature.^ Brandaa met 
a ina,n od the sea^ who was a tJntmb long, and floated on a leaf, 
holding a little bowl in his right haud and a pointer in his left : 
the pointer he kept dipping into the sea and letting water drip 
from it into the bowl; when the bowl was fall, he emptied it out, 
and began filling again : it was his doom to be measuring the 
sea until the Judgment-day (see Sappl.). This lilipatian floating 
on the leaf reminds us of ancient, especially Indian myths,* 

The älfar are h people, as the Edda expressly aays (Sn. 21), and 

gerle gleit, und das het allea ewiig piizt. do springtH wider ufe wage, und bet zam 
pur geeit, er soll saeil name wider iime ge. Miingiscli, wenn rächtschnfne Hit dnrn 
tag gheaet oder bnnde hand und Be sind nit fertig worde bis zobe, uiid ahet öppe 
welle cho rägne, fo Brad die härdmändle cho, und hand gefichaßet und gewämet 
drill ine, big allea im acliärmo gai iach. oder wenns durt dtiacbt isch cho wüttere, 
band se sLea und scliorn, wo dasBe gläge i»ob, de liite zum tenn stue triiit, und am 
morge bet halt alles gross äuge gmacht, und se band nid gwüsst, wcrs tbo Let. den 
band crEt no die mändle kei dank begehrt, nmuenau dasa me Bß K^m liüt. Amanlm 
winter, wenn alles atei und bei gfrore gai iseli, sind die tniindle ih oberst hu8 cho 
zArliapacb : se band sba.lt gar guet cliönncn mit dene liite, wo dert gwohnt band, 
und sind ame durt duacbt ufern ofe gliige, und am morgü vertag band se se wieder 
dms gniacht. waa aber gar gs])ä6&ig gai iecb, gi hand ehre /üesgle nie vüre glo, häitd 
es chaTlachrctbs •mänMe träit, vom hals 6i« vfe hode nahe, jetzt hetß im dorf so 
gwuuderige meitle und buebe gha, die sind einiaoh znacbt vor das htiB go gen ascbe 
streue, dasa se g&äche, was die hlirdmändle für füesale bebe, und was bänd.se 
gfunde ? aisch frile wunderle : ante und geissfiiess sind in der äache abdrückt gai. 
Aber vo sälber stund a isch keis mandle meh cho, und se Bind au nümnie uf der 
Bam&iue bliebe, i dkrächebänd se sc verschluffe, tief id geiesilue bindere, und band 
keis zeiche me -von ene ge, und chümme nüinme, Bo lang dlüt eso Lusbaft aind 

(see Snppl.). [vSubstauce oi the abiive. Earth-matmikins on the BatusSue : 

lived iu a cave with a narrow entrance ; cooked nothing, ate roots and berries ; 
bathed in a brook Khe diweg, sot one to watcb, and if be whistled, were up the bills 
faster than bares, and «^'/jt into their cave. Never hurt men, often helped: the 
fanner at Hard was alone loading, a dwarf came down, helped to änish, got ort the 
waggon, did not properly run the rope over the bind-pole, it slipped off, the pole 
flew up and hurt him badly. 1' armer : 'I wish it had happened to me.' Dwarf : 
' Not BO ; self do, self have.' Got down, picked a herb, and cured the wound in- 
stantly. Olten, when honest folk cut bay or tied corn, dwarfs helped them to 
finish and get it under shelter ; or in the night, if rain came on, they brought in 
what was lying cut, and didn't the people stare in the morning I One severe winter 
they came every rtifjht to a. house at Arlisback, slept on the oven, departed before 
dawn; wore scarlet cloaks reaching to the ground, so that their feet were never teen; 
but some prying people sprinkled ashes before the house, on wiiich were seen the 
next morning marks of dttck'"» and goose's feet. They never showed themHelves 
again, and never will, while men arc so spiteful.] 

' Blommaert's Oudvlaemscbo gedichten 1, 118^ 2, 26*. 

1 Brahma, sitting ou a lotus, floats musing across the abyases of the sea, Yisbnu, 
when alter lirakma'a death the waters have covered all the worlds, sits in the shape 
of a till]! infant on a leaf of the pipala (lig-tree), and Üoatß on the sea ol milk, 
Buckiug the toe of Lis right foot. (Asiat. Bes. 1, 345.) 
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as the Alvismä.1 implies by putting älfar, dvergar, and helbiiar (i£ 
I may use the word), by the side of men, giantSj gods, ases and 
Yanir, each as a separate class of beinga, vrith a language of its 
own. Hence too the espressiong ' daa stille volk ; the good 
people (p. 456) J huldu-/()Wi ;' in Lausitz Zw^JH, little folk (Wend, 
volksl. 2, 268), from lud, liud (nation), OHG. Hut, Boh. lid; and 
in Welsh y tenia (the family), y iylwyth te(j (the fair family, the 
pretty little folk, conf. Owen sub v. tylwyth, and Diefenbach'a 
Celtica ii. 102. Whether we are to nnderatand by this a histo- 
rical realm situate in a particular region, I leave undecided here. 
Dvergmal {sermo nanorum) is the ON. term for the echo : a very 
expressive one, as their calls and cries resound in the hills, and 
when man speaks loud, the dwarf replies, as it were, from the 
mountain. Herrau'Sasaga, cap. 11, p. 50: ' SigurSr stilti svä. 
liäfct börpuna, at dvergjtiäl qva^ i hüUunni,^ he played so loud 
on the harp, that dwarfs voice spoke in the hall. When heroes 
dealt loud blows, * dvorgamdl sang uj qvörjun harari,' echo 
sang in every rock (Lyngbye, p. 464, 470) ; when hard they 
hewed, 'dvörgamdl sang uj fiödlun/ echo sang in the mountains 
(ibid. 4G8). ON. ^ qveffr viö' 1 klettunum/ reboant rupea. Can 
groeti dl/a (ploratua nanorum) in the obscure Introduction to 
the Hamdismal (Sasm. 209**) mean something similar ? Even our 
German heroic poetry seems to have retained the same image : 

Dem fehten allez nach erhal. To the fighting everything 

resounded, 
do beide berg und ouch diu tal then both hill and also dale 
gdhe7i ir siegen stimme, gave voice to their blows. 

(Ecke, ed. Hagen, 161.) 

Daz da beide berg und tal 

vor ir siegen wilde wider einander allez hal. (ibid. 171.) 

The hills not only rang again with the sword-strokes of the 
heroes, but uttered voice and answer, i.e. the dwarfs residing in 
them did.^ 

This nation of elves or dwarfs has over it a king. In Norse 
legend, it is true, I remember no instance of it among älfar 
or dvergar; yet Huldra is queen of the huldrefolk (p. 272), as 



1 Xhe Jiiaih tot echo ü siiniliur, tbougli leu beAutiial : muc alia, »wiae ol tlis rook. 
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Berchta is of tbe hemcheu (p. 276), and Englisli tradition tells 
of an elf-queen, Chaucer's C, T. 6442 (the fairy queen, Percy 
3, 207 seq.) ; I suppose, because Gallic tradition likewise made 
female fairies (foes) the more prominent. The OFr. fable of 
Huon of Bordeaux knows of a roi Oberon, i.e. Auberon for 
Alberon, an alh by his very name ; the kingdom of the fays 
(royaumo de la f eerie) is his. Otir poem, of Orendel cites a dwarf 
AlhiiYi by name. In Otnit a leading part is played by Iciinec 
Alherlch, ElLerich, to whom are subject "manec berg und tal;" 
the Nib. lied makes him not a king, but a vassal of the kings 
Schilbung and Nibeluug ; a nameless king of dwarfs appears in 
the poem of Ecke 80 ; and elsewhere king Golde^ndr (Deut. held- 
ensage p. 174. Haupt's Zeitschr. 6, 522-3), king Sinnels and 
Laurtfi (MS. 2, 15»)- 'der getwerge ininec Bilei/ Er. 20S6. 
The German folk-tales also give the dwarf nation a king (tio. 
152); Icing of erdmännchen (Kinderm. 3^167). Qühich (Gibika, 
p. 137} is in the Harz legends a dwarf-king. Ileiling is prince of 
the dwarfs (no. 151).'^ These are all kings of black elves, except 
Oberon, whom I take to be a light alb. It appears that human 
heroes, by subduing the sovereign of the elves, at once obtain 
dominion over the apirita ; it may be in this sense that Volundr 
is called vhi aifa (p. 444), and Siegfried after conquering Elbe- 
rich would have the like pretensions (see Snppl.) . 

The ON. writings have preserved plenty of dwarfs' names 
which are of importance to the study of mythology (loc. priuc. 
SsBxn. 2^ 3*). I pick oat the rhyming forms Vitr and Lilr, Fili 
and Kili, Fialarr and Galarr, SJdrvlr and Yirvir, Anar and Onar, 
Finnr and Ginnr, as well as the absonant Bivor and Bavor. 
Nar and Ndinn are manifestly synonymous (mortuus), and so 
are Tkrdr and Thräinn (contumax, or rancidua ?), With Näinn 
agrees Bdinn (mortuus again) ; with Oinn (timidus) Mointi ; 
Dvalimt, Durirm, Thorinn, Fundinn, shew at least the same 



' A corionH ory of grief keeps recurring in eeveral dwarf-stories : ' tho hing js 
de&d I Urban is dead ! old mother Pvmpe is dead 1 ' (BüBcliing'B Wöch. naelir. 1, 
99. 101); the oW *cA)impe ig dead I (Legend of Bonikau), MHG. Bchumpfe, Fragni. 
86* ; conf. Bange'a Thiir. chron. 4Ü", where a^aia they say ' kivg Knoblauch 
(garlic) is dead I ' Taking into account the saying in Saxony, ' de gauefru ist nu 
al dot ! ' with evident aUnaion to the motherly goddeas (p. 253), and the similar 
phrafie in Scandinavia, ' na em dau'tSar allar ditir 1 ' (p. 402) ; all thesä ezclama- 
doDB seem to give vent to a grief, dating from the oldest times, for the death of 
Bome saperior being (see Sappl.}. 
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participial endiog. Alfr, Gandaifr, and Yindalfr place the con- 
nexion of elves and dwarfs beyond donbt. Ai occurs twice, 
nnd seems to mean avus^ as in Saem. 100"; Finnr and BilUngr 
are like the heroes^ names discussed on pp. 373^ 380. Nyr, and 
Niff^i, Nyr and Nyraffr have reference to phases of the moon's 
light; a few other names will be touched upon later. In Ssam. 
45'' and Sn. 48. 130 all dwarfa are said to be ' Ivalda synir/ 
8ona of Tvaldif and he seems identical with the elvish Jvaldr, 
father of I'Sunn, Snem. BO^j just as Folkvaldr and Folkvaldi (AS. 
Folcwealda), Doravaldr and Domvaldi == Domaldi, are iised in* 
differently. Ivaldr answers to the Dan. Evald and our Ewald, 
a i"are name in the older documents : we know the two St. 
Ewalds (niger et albus) who were martyred in the elder Pipings 
time (695)' and buried at Cologne, but were of English origin. 
Beda 5, 10 spells it Hewald, and the AS. transl. EediaoM (see 
Suppl.). 

Of the dwellings of light elves in heaven the folk-tales have 
no longer anything to tell ; the more frequently do they de- 
scribe those of dwarfa in the rif ta and caves of the mountains. 
Hence the AS. names hergcel/mi, dunalfen, miinimlfcn. ON. 'b^*' 
ec for iürff ne"San, ä ec undr sieini sta^^^ I dwell underneath 
the earth, I have under stone ray stead, Seem. 48*. 'dvergr sat 
undir sleininum,' Yngl. saga, cap, 15. '^dvergar büa i iorSa oc 
1 steinum/ Sn. 15. l^lbensiein, Elphinstonej are names of noble 
families, see Elwenstein, Weisth. 1, 4. In the Netherlands 
the bills containing sepulchral urns are vulgarly denominated 
alfenhcrgcn (Belg. mus. 5, 64), Treasures He hidden iu graves 
as they do in the abodes of elves, and the dead are subterraneans 
as these are. And that is why dwarfs are called erdmännhin, 
erdmannekerit in Switzerland härdmändle, sometimes even imter^ 
irdische, Dan. underjordi^ke,^ They scamper over moss and fell, 
and are not exhauafced by climbing steep precipices; 'den wilden 

1 I cannot yot mako out the name arwfijiiers, by which the earth-raen me called 
up in Kinderm. 2, 163-4. [erd-wihte? v. or- for er J-, p. 4ß7, 1. 3 ; and ifr-fdin, p. 449] . 
The ON. (irvahr is hardly the same (spe Siipjil.). In PriiHS. SBinogitia ' de under- 
hordschket' ; the taloa nhout them careliüly collected by R«m«ch, uu. 48-59. The 
Weads i>f LtinebarR called STibterraneati epirits gorzotii (hiUnaannikins, fr. goia, 
hilll, and tha lulls they liaanted are Btill shown. Wlien they wished to borrow 
bakiug utciisila of men, they gnvc a sign withont being seen, aud people placed 
them outside the door for them. In the evening they brought them back, knocking 
at the window und adding a ioaf by way of thanks (Jtigler'a Wörterb.)- The Es- 
thouian mythology also haa ita Babterraneans [ma alliued, under grooud). 
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gelwergen -waßre ze sttgen do, genuoc/ enough climbing for wild 
dwarfs, says Wh. 57, 25, speaking of a rocky region.^ The popu- 
lar beliefs in Denmark about tlie biei'pnand, hiergfolJi, hievgirold, 
are collected in Molbecli^s Dial. lex. p, 35-6. The biergniand'a 
wife is a hiergehonö. These traditions about earth-men and 
mountaiu-spritcs all agree together. Slipping^ into cracks and 
crevices of the hills, they Beem to vanish suddenly, 'like the 
schwick,' as the Swiss tale has it, and aa suddenly they come up 
from the ground ; in all the places they haanfc, there are shown 
such dwarfs Itoles, queiiich'ti holes. So the ludki in Lausitz make 
their appearance out of underground passages like mousoholes; 
a Breton folk-song speaks of tlie horred'g grotto (Villemarquö 
1, 36). In such cavea they pursue their occupations, collecting 
treasures, forging weapons curiously wrought ; their kings fashion 
for themselves magnificent charabera underground, Elberich, 
Laurin dwell in these wonderful mountains, men and heroes at 
times are tempted down, loaded with gifts, and let go, or held 
fast (see Supph). Dietrich von Bern at the close of his life is 
fetched away by a dwarf. Dent, heldens. p. 300 ; of Etzel, says 
the Nibelungs' Lament 2167, one knows not "^ob er sich ver- 
slüffe in löeher der steinweade,' whether he have slipped away 
into holes of the rocks ^ : .meaning probably, that, like Tann- 
häuser and faithful Eckart, he has got into the mount wherein 
Dame Venu^ dwells. Of this Dame Venus's mount we have no 
accounts before the 15-lGth centuries; ona would like to know 
what earlier notions lio at the bottom of it : has Datne Venus 
been put in the place of a subteri'anean elf-queen, or of a goddess, 
such as Dame Holda or Frikka ? Heinrich von Moruuge sings 
of his beloved, MS. 1, 55» : 

Und dunket mich, wie si gc zuo mir dur ganze muren, 

ir trust und ir helfe läzent mich niht trürenj 

swenne si wil, so vüeret sie mich hitinen 

mit ir wizen hant hohe über 'die zinnen, 

ich wasne sie ist ein Venus hfire. 

' Other instanceB are collected m Ir. Elfenm, Ixrri. ' den lere büten wildiu 
0eticere,' wild dwarfa inlialiited tbe hill, Sigeaot 118. 

' Sliefen ia s&id of them as of the foi m Beinh. xxxi. ; our eubat. Bchlueht 
stands for ilu/t {beacbwiebtigen, lusht, kracht^für ewUteu, luft, kiaft), hence a hole 
to Blip into. 

^ CouS. Deatsohe sagtm, no. 38J, on TLeodetio's bouI, how it is conyeycJ into 
Yalcou'tt ul>>Bs. 
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(MetHinka ate cornea to m» tbrough solid walls. Her help, her 
comfort lets me notbing fear ; And when she will she waf tetli roe 
from here With her white hand high o'er the piniiaclea. I ween 
she is a Venus high.) He compares her then to a Venus or 
Holda, with the elvish power to penetrate through walla and 
carry you away over roof and tower (aeo chap. XXXL, Tann- 
häuaer; and SuppL). Accordingly, when a Hessian nursery- 
tale (no. 13) makea three haule-männerchen appear, these are 
henchraen of Holle, elves in her retimie, and what aeema espe- 
cially worthy of notice is their being three, and endowing with 
gißg : it is a rare thing to see male beings occupy the place of 
the fortune -telling wives. Elsewhere it is rather the little earth- 
wives that appear; in Hebel (ed. 5, p. 268) Eveli says to the 
wood-wife : ' God bless yon, and if you're the earth-manniJdn' s 
wife, I won't be afraid of you.' ^ 

There is another point of connexion with Holda : the ex- 
pressions 'die gtden holden' (p. 266), ' guedeholden' penates 
(Teutonista), or holdichen, holdeken, Jiolderchen aeem perfectly 
synonymous with 'the good elves;' holdo is literally a kind, 
favourably disposed being, and in Iceland liitßtngar (darlings) 
and huldiifolk, hulduynenn (p. 272) are used for älfar. The form 
of the Dan. hyldemänd is misleading, it suggests the extraneous 
notion of hyld (sambucus, elder-tree), and makes Dame Holda 
come out as a hyldemoer or hjfldeqvind, viz., a dryad incorporated 
with that tree (Thiele 1, 132) ; but its real connexion with the 
huldre is none the less evident. Thus far, then, the elves are 
good-natured helpful beings ; they are called, aa quoted on p. 
452, the stille volk (Deut. sagen, No. 30-1), the good peojfle, good 
iwirjhbonrg, peaceful folk (Gael, daoiue ahi, Ir. daoine maith, Wei. 
dynion mad). When left undisturbed in their quiet goings on, 
they maintain peace with men, and do thom services when they 
can, in the way of smith-work, weaving and baking. Many a 
time have they given to people of their 7iew-baked bread or cakes 
(Mone's Anz. 7, 475). They too in theii- turn require man's 
advice and assistance in certain predicaments, among which are 

1 One winter Hadding Traa eating Li a supper, when euddeojjr an earth-wifo 
paahcd her htad ftp through Oit flour tttf the firetide, And offered hiiu greeu vege- 
tables. Saso,p. IC, callii het eieutantm geruia, and makes her tiike Hadding iuto 
tlio Bubterraueau land, where are meadows ooTered witii grass, as in our nursery- 
tilea whicli describe Dame Holla's underground realm. This grass- wife reäcmbles 
, little earth- wife. 
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to be reckoned tliree cases in particular. In the first place, they 
fetch goodwives, midwives, to assist ehe-dwarfs in labour ; ^ next, 
men of understand inor to divide a treasure^ to settle a dispute;' 
thirdly, they borrow a hall to hold their weddings in ; ^ but they 
requite every favour by bestowing jewels which bring luck to the 
man'a house and to his descendants. They themselves, however, 
have much knowledge of occult healing virtues in plants and 
stones.* In Rudlieb xvii. 18, the captured dwarf retorts the 
taunt of treachery in the following speech : 



' Eanzan, Alvenaleben, Hahn. (Dent, sag. no. 41, 68-Ö) ; Müllenb. ScUeBw. 
hoist, sag. no. 443-4. Asbiöni Norw. s, 1, 18. Imb legends and fairy tales 1, 
24S-2Ü0. Mone's Anz. 7, 476; con{. TMele 1, 86. — Hülpher'a Sämlingen om 

JämtLand (Westeras 1775, p. 210) haa tho following Swedish story : ' är 1660, da 

jag tiUika med min hustru var gAngen til faboderne, aom ligga j mil ifrän Bagunda 
prästegärd, och der sent om qvällen euttit ocL talt eii stund, kom eu lUeii. vuin 
ingäende geuasa dören, och bad initi hustru, det riüe hüu hjetpa bauB hmtru, soin 
di 11g och qvaldes wi*d Eiam. karlen var eljeat liton tU västun, srart i syuen, och 
med gamla grä kläder förisedd. Jag och miu hustru autto eu fitiiud och tindrade 
pl deaoe manuen, emedan vi underetodo, at hau var et troll, och hört berättaa, det 
Bidane, af bondfolk vettar kaliade, eig altid i fübodarne uppebilla, eedan folket om 
hosten sig dL>rifrän begifvlt. Men Boai haa 4 k 5 gäriger siu begürau päyrkade, oeh 
mau d«rhos betankte, hvad ekada bondiolket berätta sig ibland af vettante lidit, 
dd de autingen svurit pi deiu, eller eljest vist dem med vriiiga ord til belvetet ; 
ty fattade jai^ dA til det rddet, at j&g laste öfver min jiastru n.^gre böner, välsignade 
beane, och bad benne i Guds Qamn füljamed bonom. Hon tog sä i hastighet uägre 
gamla linMüdor med aig, och fi51giie honoui H, meu jag blef c^var Bittaude. Sedau 
bar hoD mig vid dterkomaten Lerättat, at da. hon gAtt med mannen utom porten, 
tykte hon sig liksom föras udi yädret en stund, och kom sä uti en stuga, bvarest 
bredevid var en liten mÖik kamuiaie, das haua hustru Idg oeh vändadus metl baja 
i eu ßäug, miu baatru har aä gtigit til henn«, och efter en Liten stund bjelpt heaue, 
da hon föddc baruet, och det med lika ätbörder, Bom andra menniskor pläga hafva. 
Karlen bar sedau tübudit henne uiat, meu Bom hon dertil uekade, ty tackade han 
faeane och fölgde henne ät, hvarelter hon dter hkaaom farit i Yädret, och kom efter 
en stund til porten igen vid paaaklockan 10. Emedh'rtid voro eu liojier gamla 
silfverakedar lagde pi en bylla i stugan, och fann miu hustru dem, dd hon andra 
dagen siökade i Träarna ; knnnandes första, at de af vettret yoro dit lagde. At sä. 
i Banning är skedt, vitnar jag mod mitt uamne uuderaättande. Kaguuda, d. 12 

april, 1071, Pet. liahm.'' [äubstanco of the foregoing: 1, the underaigued, and 

my wife were accosted by a little man with biack fac^ and old gray clntbeä, who 
begged my wife to come and aid hta wife then tn labiiur. Seeing be was a troll, 
Bucb as the peasantry call vetlar (wigbta), 1 prayed over my wife, ble.ssed ber, and 
bade her go. She seemed for a time to be borne along by the wind, found his wife 
in a little dark room, and helped, eto. Befused food, was carried home in the 
iC way ; found next day a heap of old silver vegieln broagbt by the vettrA 
In Finland the vulgar opinion holds, that under the altars of churches there hve 
all mis-sliapeu beings called kirkouicaki (church-folk) ; that when their women 
have dillicult labour, they can be relieved by a Christian woman visiting them and 
lajing her hand on them. Such sersice they reward liberally with gold and sÜ^er. 
Mnemosyne. Abo 1821, p. 313. 

* Pref. p. XXX. Neocorus 1, 542. Kinderm. 2, 43. 3, 172. 225. Nib. 92, 3. 
Bit. 7819. Conf. Deutsche heldeusagen, p. 78. 

' Hoia (Deut. sagen, no. 3ü). Bonikau (Elisabeth von Orleans, Strasab. 1789, 
p. 133 ; Leipzig 1820, p. 450-1). Büsching's Wöchentl. nachr. 1, 98 ; conf. 101. 

* The wounded härdmändle, p. 450-1. Here are two Swedish etoiiea given in 
Üdmaa'B Babaslan pp. 191, 224 : Biüm Märtensson, aocompanied by au archer, 
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Absit ut inter nos unquam reguaverit haec fraus ! 
non tarn toagacvi tunc essemus neque sani. 
Inter vos ueiuo loqaitur nisi corde doloso, 
hinc neque ad aetatem maturam pervenietis : 
pro cujasqiie fide sunt ejus tempora vitae. 
Non aliter luquiraur nisi sicitt corde tenemus, 
neque cibos varios edimus morbas geiterantes,. 
loriguu incolumee hinc nos durabimus ac vos. 

Thus already in the 10th century the dwarf complains of the 
faithlessness of mankind^ and partly accounts thereby for the 
shortness of human life, while dwarfsj because they are honest 
and feed on simple viands^ have long and healthy lives. More 
intimately acquainted with the secret powers of nature, they can 
•with greater certainty avoid unwholesome food. This remark- 
able passage justifies the opinion of the longevity of dwarfs ; and 
their avoidance of human food, which hastens death, agrees 
with the distinction drawn out on p. 318 between men and gods 
(see Suppl.). 

went tunting in the higb woods oi (>meknlla ; there they found a bergtmed 
(mouutain-Biuit'h) asleep, and the huutsruan ordered the urcher to aeize him, but 
he dechued : ' Pray God Bkield you ! the bergsmith will fling you down the hill.' 
But the banUuiau was so daring, be went up and laid handä uu the aleeper ; the 
bergsmith cried «'Ut, and begged they wnuld let him go, he had a wife and teven 
little ones, find he would forge them anything they liked, they had only to put the 
iron aud steel mi the cliff, and they'd presently hud the work lying flnished in the 
Baine jilace. Biöm asked him, whom he worked for ? ' For my lollows,' he 
replied. As Biüm would not release him, bo said : ' Had I my £ap- of -darkness 
^udd^!hat, p. 463), you sliould not earry me away ; hut if you don't let me go, none 
of your posterity will attain the greatness you enjoy, but will go from bad to worse.' 
Which u.ft«rwaxd6 came true. Biüm secured the beigamith, and bad him put in 
priaoD at Bohus, but on the third day he had disappeared. 

At Mj'kleby lived Swen, who went out hunting one Sunday morning, and on tho 
hill near Tyfwdiolnu he spied a fine buck with a ring about his nock ; at the same 
instant a cry came out of tho hiU : ' Look, the man is shooting onr ring-buck ! * 
• Nay,' cried another voice, ' he had better uofc, he has not washed this morning ' 
{i.e., been sprinkled with holy water in church). When Swen heard that, he 

immediately , washed himself in haste, and ehot the ring-buck. Then 

arose a great scroamiug and noioe in the hiU, aud one said : * Sec, the man haa 
taken his helt-tla8k and washed himself, hut I will pay him out.' Another 
aubwered : ' You had better let it be, the white Inick will ßtand by him.' A tre- 
mendous npiuar Jollowed, and a host of trolls filled the wood aU round. Swen 
threw himself ou the ground^ and crept under a mass of roots ; then came into his 
mind what the troll had said, that the white buck, as he contemptuously called the 
church, would stand by him. So he made a vow, that if God would help him out 
of the danger, be would baud over the buck'n ring to Mykleby church, the horns to 
Turp, and the hide to Langelaud. Having got home uninjured, ho performed all 
this: the ring, down to the year 1732, has been the knocker on Mykleby church 
door, and in of home unknown metal, like iron ore ; the buck's horu was preserved 
in Turp church, and the skin in Langeland chorcb.. 
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Whilst in this and other wayg the dwarfs do nt tiines havo 
dealings with mankind, yet on the whole they seem to shrink 
from man ; they give the impreasion of & downtrodden afflicted 
race, which is on the point of abandoning its ancient home 
to new and more powerfal invaders. There is stamped on 
their character something shy and something heatJienish, which 
estranges them from intercourse with christians. They chafe 
at human faithlessness, which no doubt would primarily mean 
the apostacy from heathenism. In the poems of the Mid. Ages, 
Laurin is expressly set before ns as a heaiheii. It goes sorely 
against the dwarfs to see churches built, heU-nngimj (supra, 
p. 5) disturbs their ancient privacy ; they also hato the clearing 
of forests, agriculture, new fangled pounding-machinery for ore.'' 



' More fully treated, of in Ir. Elfenm, xciv. xcv. ; couf. Tliiele 1, 42. 2, 2. Faye 
p. 17, 18. Heinchfti driven awaj by p^ra/ing henla and (inkliiirj «heephelk, Varisoia 
2, 101. HesBian tales of wichttbnätuierchen, Kimlcrm. no. 9*.}, to which I add the 

following one: Oa tho Schwiilm nuiir Ulterahauseu stands tlie Dosenberg; close 

to the rJver'B bank are two aptTtiires, once the exit and entrance holes of the 
loichteliniidiur. The grandfather of farmer Tobi of Stnglis often had a littio 
wichtelniann come to him in a friendly manner in his field. One day, when the 
farmer waa cutting com, the wiehtel asked him if he wonid andertake a carting job 
auroes the river that night for a banisome price iu gold. The farmer Raid yes, and 
in tho evening the wiehtel brought a sack of wheat to the famihotiae as earnest; ho 
four horeea were harueeaed, and the farmer drove to the foot of the Dosenberg. 
Out of the holes the wiehtel brought heavy iuvisibk' loads to the waggon, wbioh the 
farmer took through the water to the other side. So he went backwards and 
forwarda from teu in the evening till four in the morning, and his hor.scs at last 
got tired. Then said the wiehtel: 'That will do, ni>w you sliall see what you have 
been carrying,' He bid the fanner look ovrr hix rifjlU gitouider, who then saw the 
Vihole wide field full of little wichtt'biten. Said the wicktel : ' For a thousand years 
we have dwelt in the Dosenberg, our time is up now, we must away to another 
country ; but there is money enough left in the mountain to content tho whule 
neighbuurhüod.' He then loaded Tobi's waggoti full of money, and went his way. 
The farmer with much trouble got bis treaaure home, and was now a rich raan ; 
his deacendauts are still well-to-do fjeojilo, but the wichtelmen, have vanished from 
the land for ever. On the top of the Dosenherg is a bare plaae where nothing will 
grow, it was bewitched by the wiehtel Ixolding their trysts upon it. Every flevan 

?'ears, generally on a Friday, you may see a high blue flame over it, covering a 
arger space of ground than a big caldron. Peopla call it the ijeld/eiter, they have 
brushed it away with their feet (for it holds no heat), in hopes of finding treaaure, 
but in vaiu : the devil had always some new hoeuspoeus to make soma little word 
pop nut of their mouths. 

Then, lastly, a Low Saxon story of tho Aller country : Tau Offeasen bin 

Kloster Wienhnsen was en groteu buem, HiJvermann nenue be flick, die harre ok en 
Bchip up dor Aller. Kins dages komt 2 liie tan jiim nn segget, he schölle se over da!; 
■water Bchippen. Twcimalfätiert hei over de Aller, jodeamnl na den groten rum«, 
den se Allero heiton dauet, dat is ne groto iinminschliche wische laug un breit, dat 
mau se kums afkiken kann. Ans de buer taun tweitenmale over ef.äuert is, ^egt 
, ein von den twanaen to ome : ' Wnt du nu ne summe geldea hebbon, oder wnt du 
lütt koptal betalt sin? ' ' Ick will leiver ne summe geld nenien " sä de bncr. Do 
nimt de eine von den lütjen liien sinen haut af, un settet den dem schipper up : 
' Du herrst dik dooh beter estan, wenn du ua koptal efodert lierrst ' segt de twarm ; 
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Breton legend informs us : A man had dug a treasure out of a 
dwarf 3 iiole, and then cautiously covered liia floor with ashes and 
glowing embers ; so when the dwarfs came at midnight to get 
their property back, they burnt their feet so badly, that they set 
up a loud wail (supra, p. 413) and fled in hasto, but they smashed 
all his crockery. Yillemarque 1, 42 (see Suppl.). 

From this dependence of the elves on man in some things, 
and their mental superiority in others, there naturally follows 
a hostile relation between the two. Men disregard elves, elves 
do mischief to men and teaze them. It was a very old belief, 
that dangerous arrows were shot down from the air by elves ) 
this evidently means light elves, it is never mentioned in stories 
of dwarfs, and the AS. formula couples together ' ßgagegeot and 
jjlfagescof ,' these elves being apparently armed with weapons 
like those of the gods themselves ; ^ the divine tbuuderbot is even 
called an alhschoss (pp. 179, 187), and in Scotland the elf-arrow^ 
elf-ßtnt, elf-bolt is a hard pointed wedgo believed to have been 
discharged by spirits; the tnrf cut out of the ground by light- 
ning is supposed to be thrown up by them.* On p. 187 I have 
already inferred, that there must have been some closer con- 
nexion, now lost to us, between elves and the Thundergod : if it 
be that htg bolts vf ere forged for him by elves, that points rather 
to the black elves. 

Their touchy their breath may bring sickness or death on man 
and beast ; ^ one whom their stroke has fallen on, is lost or in- 
capable (Danske viser 1, 328) : lamed cattle, bewitched by them. 



Tin de baer, de vorher niclitg nicli seien harre, un den et so lichte in sehipp Torko- 
men was, ana of he nichts inne herre, siit de ganze Ällero von Inter littjen miiucheti 
krimmein vii wimmeln. Dnt Bind do Iwarme ve.Rt, doi wier trökken sind. Von der 
tit Left HÖTermanuB noch immer Tnill geld ehat, dat Be nich kennen deen, averst nn 
sind se sau ein nan ennerii nt eatoiTen, vin de hof is verkoft. ' Wann iat denn das 
gewesen ? ' Vor ölen tien, ans de twarme noch san in der weit wosen sind, du 
gift et er wol keine mehr, vor driittip;, virzig jaren. [Substance of the foregoiug : 
— -- — Hövermann, a large farmer at Offeneen, liad also a, ship on the R. Aller. Two 
little men aeked him to ferry them over. He did bo twice, each time to n large 
open space called Allerö. Dwarf : " WÜ1 you have a lump Bum, or be paid bo much 
a head f ' Farmer : ' A lump aum.' Dwarf : ' You'd better haTe afiked m» much 
a head.' H© put bib own hat on the farioer'B head, who then saw the whole AllerS 
twarmhui u-ith Utile nifn, who had been ferried ncroäa. The HövermamiB prew rich, 
liave now all died out, farm Hold. ' WTien did that happen?' Ages ago, in the 
olden time, when dwarfs were in the world, 30 or 40 yeara ago.] 

' Arroie* of the Serrian rila, p. 436. The Norw. aU-ikudt, elf-shotteDj is said 
of fiiok cattle, SommerfeU Raltdalena präfltegield, p. 119. Soot, tljtkot. 

' Irish Elf-stories xlv. xlvi. cii. 

3 Ibid, ciij. 
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are said in Norway to be dverg-tslagen (Hallager p. 20) ; the term 
dhentröisck for aiily halfwitted men, whom their avenging hand 
has touched, was mentioned on p. 443. One who is seduced by 
elves is called in Danish cUcvthlj and this ellevildelse in reference 
to women is thixs described : ' at elven legede med dem/ 
Blowing puffing beings language itself shews them to be from 
of old : aa spirifns comes from spirare, so does geisf, ghost from 
the old verb giaan (flari, cum impetu ferri) ; the ON. gustr, 
Engl, gust, is flatus, and there is a dwarf named Gustr (Saem. 
18P}j^ other dwarfs, Austri,Veiitri, Norffri, Suff^ri (Sasm. 2''. Sn. 
9. 15. 16) betoken the four winds, while FifttWT/r, still a dwarf's 
name, explains itself.^ Beside the breathing, the mere look of 
an elf has magic power : this our ancient i(3iom denominates 
intsehan (torve infcueri, Gramm. 2,810), MHG. entsehen ; 'ich 
hän in gesegent (blessed), er was entseJten,' Eracl. 3239 j 'von 
der elbe wirt entsehen vil maneger man,* MS. 1, b(fi (see Suppl.). 
Tbe hnot'holes in wood are popularly ascribed to elves. In 
Smaland a tale is told about the ancestress of a family whose 
name is given, that she was an elfmaid, that she came into the 
house through a krioUkole in the wall loith the sunbeams ; she was 
married to the son, bore him fonr children, then vanished the 
same way as she had come. Afzelius 2, 145. Thiele 2, 18. 
And not only is it believed that they themselves can creep 
throagh, but that whoever looks through can see things other- 
wise hidden from him ; the same thing happens if yon look 
through the hole made in the akin of a beast by an elf's arrow* 
In Scotland a knot-hole is called elf bore, says Janiieaon : ' a hole 
in a piece of wood, out of which a knot has dropped or been 
driven : viewed as the operation of the fairies/ They also say 
auwisbore, Jutish ausbor (Molbech^s Dial. lex. p. 22. Ö4), If on 
the hill inhabited by elves the following rhyme be uttered 15 
times : 

ällkuon, ällkuon, est du her ion, 
saa ska du herud paa 15 iegepinn I 

(elf-woman, art thou in here, so shalt thou come out through 15 



' Norweg. alvgust, en illnesa cansed by having been trenthed upon by elves, 
Hallager 4^. 

* Old Frencli legend has an elf called Zephyr ; there is a German home-sprite 
Bkuerle, Mone's Anzeiger 1834, p. 260. 
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oak knot-holesj egepind)^ tho elfin is bound to make her appear- 
ance^ Molb. Dial. 99 (see Supp!.). 

In name, and stilt more in idea, the elf is connected with the 
ghostlike batterfly, the product of repeated chang'es of form. 
An OHG-, gloss (Graff 1, 243) says: brucuSj locusta quae nondurn 
volavitj quam vulgo albam vocant. The alp is supposed often 
to assume the shape of a butterfljj and in the witch-trials the 
name of elb is given by turns to tho caterpillar, to the chrysalis, 
and to the insect that issues from it. And these share even the 
names of gufe holdeii arid böse dinger (evil things) with the spirits 
themselves. 

These light airy sprites have an advantage over slow unwieldy 
man in their godlike power (p. 325) of vanishing or making 
themselves invisible.^ No sooner do they appear, than they are 
snatched away from our eyes. Only he that wears the ring can 
get a sight of Elberich, Ortn. 2, 68. 70. 86. 3, 27. With the 
light elves it is a matter of course, but neither have the black 
ones forfeited the privilege. The invisibility of dwarfs is usually 
lodged in a particular part of their dress, a hat or a cioak^ and 
when that is accidentally dropt or cast aside, they suddenly 
become visible. The dwarf- tales tell of 7iehelkappen (Deut. sag. 
nos. 152-3-5), o( gray coats and red caj^s (Thielo 1,122.135), 
of scarlet cloak» (supra, p. 451n.).' Earlier centuries used the 
words helkapiyB, helkejfJein, helldeit (Altd. bl. 1, 250), rteheUmpjie 
(MS. 2, 156». 258'*; Morolt 2922. 3932) and tanihippe. By Albe- 
rich's and afterwards Sigfrit's taml-ajfj^e (Nib. 98, 3. 33G, 1. 
442, 2. 1060, 2) or simply kajjjje (335, 1) we must understand 
not a mere covering for the head, but an entire cloak ; for 
in 337, 1 we have also tarnhiit, the protecting skin, and the 

^ ' Hnjas tempore principis (Heinrici duoia Eariniliiae) in montaiii» suae 
dUionia getu gnana in cavernis montinm hAbitavit, «urn btuuini'bua vescebantur, 
IndebaDt, bibebant, choreas diwebant, ned invUibiliter. Literas acribebant, rem- 
pnblicftm inter m gertbaut, lef^om habentes et prinoipem, fidem cathülicam pro- 
fitentea, domicilia homin-am latriit ft iutranten, bominibua conaedentes et arridentes. 
. . . Principe subdueto, nibil de eis anipliuH est auditum. Dicitur unod 
gentmat gettant, quae eoB reddunt invhibilen. quia de/ttrmitatitm et parvitatim cor- 
porom erube»cuut.' Anon. Loobiens. ad ann. 1335 (IVz 1, 940*), 

' 01. WonniaH.'e pref. to ClauBBon's Dan. tranal. of Suorre, Copenh. 1633 : * dcr- 
for sigia de (dvergei) at bafve hSttf, paa, iiuormid kuude gioro si^' usyuJlig.' Other 
proofs are collected in Iz. Elfenm. Ixxiv. Isxv. A Echretel w<?arH a rvU-z krppf! on 
him (not on hia head), ibid. csvi. Bollenhagen's ' bergniaunleiu ' wear little white 
shirts &ad pointed capt, FroBohmeu»eler xx. v". Maagia, the Carolingiau eorcerfr, 
ifl called ' lerrea (latro) o le »oir duiperim.' 
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Bcliretel's ' wtez keppel ' becoraea in H. Sachs 1 , 280^ & ' mantel 
acliarlacli rot des zwergleina.' Beside invisibility, this cloak 
imparts superior strength, and likewise control over the dwarf 
nation and their hoard. In other instances the cap alone is 
meant: a Norwegian folk-tale in Faye p. 30 calls it uddehat 
(pointed hat ?), and a home-sprite at Hildesheim bears the name 
of Hodekeit from the felt hat he wore. Probably the OHG. helot- 
helm (latibnluoi), G-l. Hrab. 969% the OS. helith-helm, Hel. 164, 
2f», AS. heoWkelm, Cod. Exon. 362, 31, hmWhelm, CaGdm. 29, 2, 
ON. hialmr huliz (an Eddie word for cloud), Ssem. 50*,' and the 
AS. gnmhehn, Cffidm. 188, 27. 198, 20. Beow. 666, all have a 
similar meaning, though the simple helm and grime (p. 238) 
already contain the notion of a covering and a mask ; for helm 
is from helan (celare) as huot, hood, or hat, from hnotan (tegere). 
No doubt other superior beings, beside elves and dwarfs, wore 
the invisible-making garment J I need only mention Q3in'g hat 
with turned-up brim (p. 146),. Mercury's -peiasns, Wish's hat, 
which our fairy-tales stül call tvishing-hat,^ and Pluto's or Orcus'a 
helmet fJicSos Kwivf, II. 5, 845. Hesiod, Scut. 227). The dwarfs 
may have stood in some peculiar, though now obscured, relation 
to O'Siun, as the hat-wearing pataecij cabiri and Dioscari did to 
Jupiter (see Suppl.). 

From such ability to conceal their form, and from their teazing 
character in general, there will arise all manner of deception and 
disappointment (conf. Suppl. to p. 331), to which man is exposed 
in dealing with elves and dwarfs. We read - der alp trivget 
(cheats), Fundgr. 327, 18 ; den triuget, weiz Got, nicht der alp, 
not even the elf can trick him, Diut. 2, 34; Silvester Ö199 ; die 
mag trisijen wol der alp, Suchenvvirt xxxi. 12 ; ein getroc daz 
mich in dem slMe triugety Ben. 429 ; dich triegen die elhln (1. elbe, 
rhyme selbe), Altd. bl. 1, 261 -, elhe iriegent, Amgb, 2*^; diu elher 
iriegenty Herbort 5** ; in bedubte daz in triige ein alp, Ir. elfenm. 
Ivii. ; alfs ghedroch, Elegast 51, 775. Reinh. 5367, conf. Horae 
Belg. Ö, 218-9 J alfsehe droch^ Reinaert (prose Ixxii.*}. In our 



■ Fornm. Bog. 2, 141 saj-s of Eyriniir the sorcerer : ' giöröi J>eiin hnUdshialm,' 
made for them a mist, darkiieas. hiilinhiahnr, Fornald. BOg. S, 219 ; kt/ßeliSttr 1, 
9. 2, 20. See Rafn's Index Bub v. dulgcrü. 

' A weighty addition to the arguments for the identity of Wuotaa and Mercary; 
conf. p. 419 on the wishlng-rod. 
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elder speech gitroc^ getroe, agetroCy ahegeiroc, denotes trickery 
especially diabolic, proceeding from eril spirits (Gramm. 2, 709. 
740-1).' To the same eiJect are some other disparaging epithets 
applied to elves : eibifichez getwas, elbischez els, elbiackez uiigehiure, 
as the devil himself is called a getwäs (fantasma) and a monater. 
So, of the morbid oppression felt in sleep and dreaming, it is 
said quite indifferently, either : ' the devil has shaken thee, ridden 
thee/ * hinaht ritert dich aatanas (Satan shakes thee to-night)/ 
FundgT. I, 170; or else the eJf, the nightmare^ : * dich hafc geriten 
der jnar/ 'ein alp zoumet dich (bridles thee).' And as Dame 
Holle enfamjies one^a spinniug or hair (p. 209), as she herself has 
imigled hair,^ and as stubbly hair is called JETo^Zevizop/;* so the 
nightelf, the nightmare, rolls up the hair of men or the manes and 
tails of horses, in knots, or chews them through i al^zopf, druten- 
zopf, wicJifehopf, loeichseho^yf (of which more hereafter), in Lower 
Saxony mahrenlocJce, elfklatte {Brem. worth. 1, 302), Dan. mare- 
lok, Engl, eJßocks (Nares sub v.), elvish knots, and in Shakspeare 
to elf means to mat: 'elf all my hair in knots,* K. Lear it. 3. 
Hero will come in those ' comae equornm diligenter iricatae,' 
when the white women make their midnight rounds (suprsj p. 
287). The Lithuanian elf named aiftcaras likewise mats the 
hair : aitwars yo plaukus snzindo, suwele (has drawn his hair to- 
gether). Lasicz 51 has : aUwaros, incubus qui post sepes habitat 
(from twora sepes, and ais pone) . Some parts of Lower Saxony 
give to the wichtelzopf (plica polonica) the name of selkensteert, 
selkin's tail (Brem. worth. 4, 749), selleniosl (Hufeland's Journal 
1 1 . 43), which I take to mean tuft of the goodfellow, homesprite 



' Daz onalntte (lea Bih pergenten (n/(fe(i>reJM, N. Bth. 44; ijirfroij pbantapma, 
0. iii. 8, 24; tjedrog, Uel. 8\}, 22 ; tierek cfcfroc.Karl 62»; ' ue dragu ic C>nic dmgi 
tiling,' Hel. 8, 10. " The dwarf Elberich (brtn. 3, 27. 5, 106) is called ' ein trüge- 
Kti ' ; eonf. infia, bilwlz. 

' Our nacbtmar I cannot produce either in OEG. or MHG. Lye gives AS. 
'metre feecce' incubaa, ephialtos, bat I do not understand fffcce. Nearly akin is 
the Pol. mora, Boh. miira, olf and eveaing butterfly, sphinx. In the Mark they say 
both alb and mahre, Adalb. Kuhn, p. 374. French cauchemare, cochemnr, also 
chauciMviUf, cSmnchi vieiUi (Mpm. des Antiq, 4. 3!)9; J. J. Champollion Figcac 
patois, p. 125) ; Ital. pe^aruole, Span, peiadillaf 0. Fr. appeiart; these from cauoher 
(colcare), and pesar (to weigh down). 

* In Einderm. 3, 44. HoUe pets her terrible hair combed out, which had not 
been combed for a year. A girl, whom she baa gifted, comba pearls and precioua. 
BtoneR ont of her own hair. 

* Hess. Hoilezattl (for -zagel, tail), JJaUtzopp, Schmidt's Weaterw, idiot. 341. 
Adelung has : * höüeitzapf, plica polonica, FoL kultuu, Boh. koltaun. ' 
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(gesellclien).^ In Tharingia saellocJce, Praetorius's Weltbeaclir. 1, 
40. 293 (see SuppL). 

The Edda nowhere represents either älfar or d vergär as mounted, 
whilafc our poems of the Mid. Ages make both Elberich and Laurin 
come riding. Heinrich von Ofterdingen bestows on them a steed 
'als ein geiz (goat)/ and Ulrich's Alexander gives the dwarf 
king Antilois a pony the size of a roe^ while Altd. bl. 2, 151 
without more ado mounts the wihtel on a whiie roe, Antilois is 
richly dressed, bells tinkle on his bridle-reina j he is angry with 
Alexander for spoiling his flower-gardenj as Laurin is with Diet- 
rich and Wittich, The Welsh stories also in Crofton Croker 3, 
306 say : ' they were very diminutive persons riding four abreast, 
and mounted on amall white hot'ses no ligger than dogs ' (see 
Suppl.). 

All dwarfs and elvea are thievish^ Among Eddie names of 
dwarfs is an Älpiofr, Sa3m. 2''; Alpris^ more correctly Alfrikr 
dvergr, in Vilk. saga cap. iö, 40. is called ' hinn mikli stelari^ j 
and in the Titurel 27, 288 (Hahn 4105), a notorious thief, who 
can steal the eggs from under birds, is Elhegast (corrupted into 
Ellegast, Algast). In our Low German legends they lay their 
plans especially against the pea^ßolds.^ Other thefts of dwarfs 

I Ogonczyk Zftkrzeweki, in his Hist, of plica polönica (Vienna, 1830), obseireH, 
that its cure ttlso is acoomplialietl with superstitinus ceremonies. In Podlacbia the 
elftuft JB solemnly cut ofiE at Easter time and buried. In the Sknwina district about 
Cracow, it ia partially cropped with redhot shears, a piece of copper money lied 
up in it, and thrown into the ruin« of an old castle in which evil Bpirita lodge ; 
hat whoever doea this must not look Toiiiid, but hasten home aa fast as he can. 
Saperstitious formalas for the cure of plica ai-e given by Zakrzewski, p. 20, out of 
an Old Boh. MS. of laSS. 

' Wackeruagel's Basel M88. p. 26. 

' Deut. sagen, nos 152, 155 ; to which I will here add two communicated by Hr. 
Schanalmch. The first is from Jiibnde, near Göttingen :— — Vor nich langer tid gaf 
et to June noch twarge. Düse piegteu up et feld to gun, iin den liteu de arften 
(leuten die erbsen) weg to Btelen, wat se iim Baa lichter können, da 8e nnHJehtbar 
wtiren dor fdurch) ene kappe, dei Be uppen koppe harren (hatten). Sau wören nu 
ok de twarge enen manne iimmer up sin Rrat axftenstiicke egan, un riohteden öne 
velen BchAen darup an. Eüt duerdc sau lange, bet hei up den infal kam, de twarga 
to fen$;eu. Hei tüg alKau an hellen middage en eel (seil) ringe um dat fold. As du 
de twargo anuer den sei dorkrupen wollen, feilen önen de kappen af, se selten nu 
alle in hinten köppen, nn wören sichtbar. De twarge, dei aaa efongen wören, 
geiwen öne vele pane wore, dat he dat sei weguoinen mögde, nn versproken eue 
mett« (miethe) geld davor to gewen, hei Bolle maut vor »uniifnupganffe weor (wieder) 
an diise stce koinen. Ea ander man scgde üne awer, hei mögde uioh gegen ßun- 
cenupgang, aundem Bchon iim twölwe hengan, denn da wore de dag ok schon 
naogau. Düt d(' he, und richtig wören de twarge da raet ener raette geld. Davon 
heilen de lue, dei dei mette geld ekregen harren, Mettens. [Epitome : — Dwarfs at 
Jühnde preyed on the pea-fields ; wore caps which made them invisible. One man 
At high noon stretched a cord round bis &eli. Dwarfs, creeping under it, brushed 
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are collected in Elfenm. xcii. xciii., and their longing for cliil^ren 
and bloom ing maids is treated of, p. civ. cv. Dwarf-kings ntn. 
away with m&idens to their moantains : Laurin with the fair 
Similt (Sindhilt?), Groldemar or Volmar with a binges daughter 
(Deut. heldensag. 174, Haupt's Zeitschr. Ö, 622-3); the Swed. 
folk-lay 'Den hergiagna' (-taken) tells of a virgin, who spends 
eight years with a mounfain-king, and brings him seven sons and 
a daughter, before she sees her home again .^ The following 



their cap« off, became visible and were caußlit ; promised hLm money, if he came 
there again be/nre mjirhe. A friend advised him to gn as early as 12, for even 
then the day (of the dwarfs?) was begun. He did bo, and got his meed] 

The second story is from Dorste in Osterode bailiwick : Kn buere harre arften 

buteB Stan, dei wören one ümmer utefreten. Da word don bucren esegt, hei solle 
heogan un slaen met weenrauen (Weidenruten} drupe rum, san aleugde gewis einen 
de kappe af. Da geng he ok hen met sinnen ganzen liien, nn fnnk ok enon twarg, 
dei ale (aagie) tan one, wenn he one wier las Ian (wieder los lassen) wolle, sau wolle 
ßne enn wagen vnl p;eld ßewen, hei moste awer vor »unneintp gange komen. Da ieit 
ne de buere las, nn de twarg sie one, wo sine hüle wore. Do ging de bnere henn 
un frang enn, wnunir dat denn die sunne upginge ? Dei sie tau öne, dei ginge 
gloeke twölwe up. Da spanne ok einen wa^en an, un tug hen. Asse (as he) vor 
de hülcn kam, do Jüchen se drinne un snngen : 

Dat ist gaut, dat de büerken dat nich weit, 
dat de sunne um twölwe up geit ! 

Asse Bek awer melle, wesden ße öne en afgcället perd, dat aolle mSe (mit) nömcn, 
wter (weiter) können se öne nits gewen. Da was de buere ärgerlich, awev hei wolle 
doch fleisch vor sine hunno mfie nömen, da hande en grat stücke af, un laud et 
upen wagen. Asser ni6e na bus kam, da was alles schire gold. Da wollet andere 
noch nae langen, awer da was hüle un perd verawnnnen. [Epitome : — -A former, 
finding his peas eaten, was advised to beat ail round with ■willow twigs, sure to 
knock a dwarfs cap off. Caught a dwarf, who promised a wa^igoa full of money if 
he'd come to his cave before sunrise. Asked a man when Eunrise was ? ' At 
twelve.' Went to the cave, heard shouting and singing : ' ' Tis well the poor 
peasant but little knows that twelve ia the time when tlie sua up goes ! ' Is shown 
a skinned horse, he may take that ! Gets angry, yet cuts a great piece off for his 
dogs. When be got home, it was all sheer gold. Went for the rest ; cave and 
horse were gone.] 

The remarkable tiy9ting-time6e'/oTf tuvrise seems to be explained by the dwarf- 
kind's fihynees of daylight, which ajipears even in the Edda, Stem, 51 f> : they avoid 
the ^un, they have in their caves a different light and differrnt time from those of 
men. In Norse legends re-appears the trick of engaging a trold in conversation till 
the Bun is risen : when lie liwks roimd and sees the sun, he splits in two ; Asbiömsen 
and Moe, p. 186. [The märchen of Rumpelstilzchen includes the dwarfs' song, 
' 'Tia well,' etc., the splitting in two, and the kidnapping presently to be men- 
tioned.] 

' But she-dwarfs also marry men ; Ödman (Bahuslän, p. 78-9, conf. Afzelius 2. 

1137) relates quite seriously, and specifying the people's uamea : Keors föräldrar i 

Hogen i Lur&sockn, some hodde i Fuglekiirr i Svartoborgpsookn ; li's-ars (arfar var 
en akött, ok bodde vid et berg, tber fick han ee mitt pa dagen iitjande en vacker 
piga ph en »ten, ther med at fänga henne, kagtade linn «tiri ftwllan btrget nk henve, 
hvarpi hennes far gasmade eller log in i berget, ok öpnade berget» dfirr, tilfrigandes 
honom, om baa vill ha bans dotier? Hvilket ban med ja besvarade, ok elter hon 
var belt nukeiif tog han siaa kläder ok hölgde ofver henne, ok bit cbristna henne. 
Vid ftftriidet sade hennes far til honom : ' när tu akalt ha Lrollup, skalt tu laga til 
12 tunnor öl ok baka en hop brOd ok kifitt efter 4 stutar, ok kiora til jordhii<)en eller 
berget, ther jag häUer til, ok när brudskänken skall utdelas, sk&ll jag v&l ge min' ; 
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legend from Borate near Osterode, it will be seen, transfers to 
(hvarfs what the Kinderniärclien No. 46 relates of a sorcerer : — 
Et was enmal en müken int holt nan arberen eganj da keimen de 
iwarge uü neiment möe. Da se na örer liülen keimen, da verleifde 
Sek de eine twarg in se, uu da solle se öne ok frien, awer lest 
(erst) wollen de ttvarye de andern twarge taur lioclitit bidden, 
underdes aolle dat mäken in base allea reine maken un taur hochtit 
anreien. Awer dat mäkeQj dat wolle den twanj nick frien, da 
wollet wegiopeu, awer dat so't nich. glik merken, tug et tsiii teug 
ut un tilg dat ne atrawiach an, un da sach et ne tuane vul bunig, 
da krup et rinder (hinein)j un da sacb et ok ne tunne vul feddern, 
un da krup et ok rinder, un da et wedder ruter kam, was et gaus 
vul feddern, un da leip et weg un steig npn Loageu boam. Da 
keimen de twarge dcrbunder (darunter) vorbi, un da se't seicben, 
ineinen se, et wore en vagel, da reipen se^t an un söeu : 

' WobeOj wober du scböäne feddervugel ? ' 

' Ek kome ut der twarges küle/ 

' Wat maket de scböilne junge brüt ? •* 

* Dei steit metn bessen un keret dat bus,' 

* Jucbhei ! sau wil wie ok ben.' 

Und da se hen keimen, eöeu se taur brat ' göen morgen^' un 
Seen nocli mebr dertau ; awer da se nicb antwure, sleucbten se'r 
binder de uren, un da feil se hen'- (see SuppL). 



hvilket ot skedde. Ty när de andre gAfvo, It/ß« han tip tacket oh kastade en na stör 
penninr/epo'xe ther irjenom, at bäukcD sA när g4dt af, ok sade thenid : ' tlier iir iiiiu 
Bkänk ! ' ok sade ytterligare : ' när tu skal lia tin hemmagifta, BkaJtii kiöra med 1 
hästar liit til berget ok fä tin andel.' Tä han Bedermera efter lians begiiraii kom 
tit, fik hau koppaiMMar, then ene Btörr« an then andrö, tils then yttersta störste 
kätteleu Lief upfyld med undra mindre; item brandcreatur, eom voro hiebneta, af 
hvilken fnrg ok creaturalag, som uro stora ok frodiga, the an ha qvar pä rik, i 
Tanamfl gäll beläget. Thenne mannen Eeors far i Foglekärsten beuiiind, aflade en 
hop bam med theiina sin säledes fräu berget afhämtadc hußtrii, bland livilka var 
näiTinemannen Hcor p& Hogeii ; so har 01a StenBon i stora Eijk varit Eeore si'ster- 
60U, hvilken i förledit Sr med dödeu afgik. [Epitome : — Reor's fathers dwelt, etc. 
One, an archer, lived near a, hill, saw one day at noon a fine i/irl sitting on a stone t 
to get her, he threw »tetl heliDeen her and the hill. Her father opened the door of 
the hill, nuked bim if he wanted bis daughter. Ho answered yes, and as she was 
»ux/c^-rf, threw some of hia clothcH over her; had her christened. Father: 'At thy 
wedding bring ale, bread and horseflesh to my hill, and I will give theo a wedding 
gift.' This being done, he lifted their roof and threw in a great aam of money. 
' Now for honse-fumituTG, come here with four horHes.' The man did so, and re- 
ceived capper kettle» of all eizefi, one inside the other, etc., eto. By this wife, thus 
fetched from the hill, he had many children ; one was Keor, whose nephew O. S. 
died only last year.] 

' Translation :-^nce a girl had gone into the wood after atrawberries, when tho 
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They ahsh'oet well-shaped eliildrea from the cradle, and sub- 
stitute their own ugly ones, or even themselvea. These sup- 
posifeitious croatureg are called changelings, cambione,<t (App,, 
Superat. E.) j OHG. wihseUnga (N. Pa. 17^ 40. Cant. Deuteron. 
5), our wechselbälge ; Swed. bi/tingaV} Dan. bittinger; also our 
hielhröpfe, dickköpfe from their thick necks and heads. (Stories 
about them in Thiele 1, 47. 3, 1. Faye p. 20. Ir. Elfenm. 
xli.-xlv. cv. Deut. sag. nos. 81-2, 87-90.)^ So early as in the 
poem 'Zeno' (Bruus p. 27 seq.) it is the devil that fills the 
place of a stolen child. The motive of the exchange seems to be, 
that elves are anxious to improve their breed by means of the 
human child, which they design to keep among them, and for 
which they give up one of their own. A safeguard against such 
substitution is, to place a key, or one of the father^s clothes, or 



dwarffl came and cjarried her off. When they got to tbeir cave, one dwarf fell in 
love with laer, and she waa to marrj' him ; but tirat thedwarfa were going to bid the 
other dwarfs to the wedding, in tlie meantime the girl was to m&ke the Liousq clean 
and prepare it lor the wediling. Hut the girl, she did not waut to uioiry the dwarf, 
so she would rim away ; but that they might cot notice it at onae, she pulled her 
dresR off imd put it round a bundle of straw ; then ehe saw a tub f-all of honey and 
crept iuto it, uud theu she saw a tub full of feathers aud crept into that also, aud 
when ahe came out again, she was all over feathers ; then she ran away, and «limbed 
up a high tree. Then the dwarfs came past und«är it, and when they saw her, they 
thought she was a bird, aud called to her aud aaid: 'Wliither and wbeuce, thou 

pretty feathereil bird? ' ' I come out of the dwarfs hole '-^—' What does the 

pretty young bride ? ' * She etonda with a besom and aweepa the house.' 

' Hurra 1 then we'll go there too.' And when they got there, they said to the 

bride ' good nioming,' and said other things too ; but aa she never answered, they 
boxed her ears, and dowu ahe fell. 

Assuredly the dwarfs in this story are genuine and of old date. Besides, it can 
be supplemented from Kinderm. 3, 75, where the returning dwarfs are preceded by 
foxes and bears, who also go past and question the 'Fitcher'e fowl.' There tbe 
tub of howy in tbe dwarfs house is a cask of blood, bat both together agree wonder- 
fully with the vcBsels which the dwarfa Piolar and Galar keep filled with Kvasi's 
preoious blood and with honey. Sn. 83. 84. 

' Dresd. saml, no. 15, of the ' miiilera sun.' A foolish miller begs a girl to teach 
him the sweetness of love. She mokes him lick honey all night, be empties a big 
jar, gets a stomach-ache, and fancies himself sboat to become a parent. She sends 
for a number of old women to assist him : ' da fragt er, war sein kind wer komen 
(what's ciimo of the baby) ? sie sprachen: hastu nit vernommen ? ez was aiu rehter 
u-inlunbalk (regtilar changeling), und tett als ein {luoter »chalk: da er erst von 
deinem leib kam (aa soon aa born), da fuer cz paid hin und entran hin ntf zuo dem 
füret empor. Der müller sprach : paid hin uJI diiz apor I vachent ez {catch him) ! 

priugeut ex mir herab ! ' They bring htm a awallow in a covered pot. Again a 

Hessian folk-tale : A woman was cutting corn on the Dosenberg, and her infant lay 
btaide her. A icichtcl-wife crept up, took tbe human child, aud put her own in its 
place. When the woman looked for her darling babe, there was a frightful thick- 
head storing in her face. She screamed, and raised such a hue and cry, that at laat 
the thief came back with the child ; but she would not give it up till the woman 
had put the wichulhalg to hex breast, and nourished it for ono« with the generous 
milk of human kind. 
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steel and needles ia the cradle (App., Snperab. Germ. 484. 744. 
Swed. 118).^ 

One of the most striking instances of agreement that I know 
of anywhere occm"s in connection with prescriptions for getimg 
rid (if your changeling. 

In HessBj when the wichtelmann sees water boiled over the 
fire in eggshells, he cries oat : * Well, I am as old as the Wesim-- 
wald, but I never saw anything boiled in eggshells j ' Km. no. 
3Ö. In Denmark a pig stuffed with skin and hair ia set before 
the changeling r ' Now, I have seen the ioood in Tisii young three 
times over, but never the like of this': Thiele 1, 48. Before 
an Irish changeling they also boil eggshellSj till he says : * Vvq 
been in tits world 1500 years, and never seen that'; Elfenm. p. 
38. Before a Scotch one the mother puts twenty-four eggshells 
on the hearth, and listens for what he will say ; he says : ' I was 
seven before I came to mj nurse, I have lived four years since, 
and never did I see so many milkpans ) ' Scott's Mintrelsy 2, 
174. In the Breton folksong (Villemarque 1, 29) he sees the 
mother cooking for ten sei-vantmen in one eggshell, and breaks 
out into the words : ' I have seen the egg before [it became] the 
white hen, and the acmifi before the oak, seen it acorn and sapling 
and oak in Brezal wood, but never aught like this.' This story 
about the changeling is also appUed to Dame Ganden's little dog, 
chap. XXKI. Villemarque 1, 32, quotes in addition a Welsh 
legend and a passage from Geofirey of Monmouth, in which the 
Breton and Welsh formula for great age is already put into 
the mouth of Merlin the wildj in each case an ancient forest is 
named. In all these stories the point was, by some out-of-the- 
way proceeding, bo get the changeling himself to confess his age, 
and consequently the exchange. Such traditions must have 
been widely spread in Europe from the earliest times ; and it was 
evidently assumed, that elves and korred had a very different 
term of life assigned them from that of the human race (see 
Snppl.). 

All elves have an irresistible fondness for mianc and dancing. 
By night you see them tread their rotrnd on the moonlit meadows. 



' The Finna call a changeling hioti : monstruin noo uon iufana matre dormiente 
a magis Enpposittis, qualee putnnt esse iiifantom rac^bitide laboratttem (Betivall). A 
Breton storj of the korrigan cbanging a child ia in Yillemarqati 1, 25. 
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and at dawn perceive their track in the dew : Dan. älledands, 
Swed. alfdatids, Engl, fairy rings, fairij green., The sight of 
raountain-spirita dancing on the meadows betokens to men a 
fruitful year (Deut. sag. no. 298). An Austrian folk-aoug in 
Schottky, p. 102, has : * und duärt drobn afm beargl, da daiixn 
zwoa zweargl, de dänzn so rat*.' In Lauriu'a raouotain, "in 
Venus's mountain, thero murmurs a gay seductive music, dances 
are trod in them (Laurin, 24) ; in the Orfcnit (Ettm. 2, 17) there 
is 'ein smaUz pfat getreten mit Meinen füezen/ a small path 
trod by little feet. Songs of cljiiis allure young men np the 
mountain, and all is over with them (Svenska fomsaager 2, 305. 
Danske viser Ij 235-240).^ This performance is called elßVns leh, 
el/velek. The ordinary fornyrbalag" bears among Icelandic poets j 
the name liuflingslag (carmen genii), Olafsen p. 56 ; in Norway ^M 
that kind of sweet music is called huldrcsldt (supra, p. 271). ^ 
One unprinted poem in MHG. (Cod. pal. 341. 357*) contains 
the remarkable passage : ' there sat fiddlers, and all fiddled the 
albleich (elf-lay) ' ; and another (Altd. bl. 2, 93) speaks of fl 
' Seiten spil und des wihfds schal' : it must have been a sweet " 
enchanting strain, whose invention was ascribed to the elves.* . 
Finn Magnusen derives the name of the dwarf Haugspori {SsBm. .^M 
2'*) from the footmarks printed on grass by an elf roaming over ^n 
the hills at night. And a song in Villemurque 1, 39 makes the i 
dwarfs dance themselves out of breath (see Suppl.). ^M 

This fondness of elves for melody and dance links them with 
higher beiugs, notably with half-goddesses and goddesses. In 
the ship (of Isis) songs of joy resound ia the night, and a dancing 
multitude circles round it (p. 258). In Dame Holda's dwelling, 
in Dame Venus' s mountain, are the song and the dance. Celtic 
traditions picture the fays as dancing (Mem. de Pacad. celt. 6, 
108) ; these fays stand midway between elfins and wise women.* ( 
The Hymn to Aphrodite 260 says of the mountain-nymphs: 

Sijpbv (ikv ^(üovtrt Kai äfißporov elBap eSovai, 
Kai re fier äSaväroiai koXov j^o^oov ippcoaavTo. 

1 Folk-tale of the Hanebierg in the AntiqTariske Aimaler 1, 381-2. 

' Forn-yrSa-lag, ancient woriJ-lay, the alliterative metre of narrative Terse, in 
•which the poeinu of the Elder Eiida are written. — Tkans. 

" Conf . Ir. Elfeum. Isxxi.-Lxxxiii., and the wlhtel-show above, p. 141 note ; Ihre 
sub V. nlfdans ; Amdt's Journey to Sweden 3, 16. 

* Like tliti bturviau vUy, who lioivl ihoii ilaucu ou iuouuluiu oud uicaJ, p. 436. 
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(Oa deatUess food they feed, and live full long, And whirl with 
gods through griiceful danco and song.) No wonder our eage 
elvea aud dwarfs are equally credited with having the gift of 
dwination. As such the dwarf Andvari appears ia the Edda 
{Sasm. 18P), and still more Alvia (all-wise) ; dwarf Eugel (L. 
Germ. Ogel) prophesies to Siegfried (Hum. Sifr. 46, 4. 1Ö2, 1}, 
BO does Gi-ipir in the Edda, whose father's name is Eylimi; in 
the OFr. Tristran, the naios (aauus) Frocin is a devlna (divinator), 
he interprets the stars at the birth of children (11. 318-320. 632). 
Wheiij in legends and fairy tales, dwarfs appear singly among 
men, they are sage counsellors and helpful, but also apt to fire up 
and take ofEeuce. Such is the character of Elberich aud Oberon ; 
in a Swiss nursery-tale {no. 165)^ 'e chlia üigs mandle' (a little 
ice-gi'ey mannikin), 'e chlls mutzigs viandle' (atampy m.), ap- 
pears in an 'isige chläidle' (grey coat), and guides the coarse 
of events ; elves forewarn men of impending calamity or death 
(Ir. Elfenm. Ixxxvi.}. And in this point of view it is not without 
significance, that elves and dwarfs ply the spinning and weaviuy 
so much patronized by Dame Holda and Frikka. The flying gos- 
samer in autumn ia in vulgar opinion the thread spun by elves and 
dwarfs ; the Christians named it Marienfaden (-thread), Marien- 
sommer, because Mary too was imagined spinning and weaving. 
The Swed. dverg signifies araneus as well as nanus, and dvergs-nät 
a cobweb.^ The ON. saga of Samson hinn fagri mentions in cap. 
17 a marvellous ' skickja, sem älfhonmuiar höfSu ofit/ mantle that 
elfing had woven. On a hill inhabited by spirits you hear at 
night the elfin (which * troldkone ' here must mean) spinidug, 
and her wheel humming, says Thiele 3j 25. Meluaioa the fay is 
called alv'mne in a Mid. Nethl. poem (Moneys Niederl. Volkslit. 

p. 75). On the other hand, the male dwarfs /or^e jewels and 

arms (sapra, p.44r4-7jand in fuller detail in Ir. Elfenm. Ixs^iviii.) .^ 



' So the Breton knrr is Ixtth dwarf and spider. 

' Here ia one more legend from Üdman'a BahoBlän, p. 79 : Thcsantan liar 

man ätskiUige berättelsei ok Eagor om $niedar, sä i liiigar som bürg, sdaom bar i 
FosBumstorp liögar, livarest man hürdt, at the smidt liksom i en aniuin /imidja om 
&ftonea efUr solfnes vedergäng. ok eljest mitt pa hiiga nniddagen. For 80 &r sedan 
gik Ola« fadar i Snrtung, benämd Ola Simunsson, bar i fiirsamlingen Iran SlAiigtvald 
hafvatidea med sig en huud, bvillceii tä ban blef varse mitt pa ilagea bargnmannen, 
Bom tfi tmidde pd en »tor »ten, skJälde ban pa bonom, hvar pa bargmmeden, som bade 
eo liiugrd rdk ok bldvulen hatl, begynte at anarka ät bunden, som tillika me J hns- 
bonden fuuno rAdeligust, at lemua bouom i fred. Tliet gifva» ok aonu iblniid 
gemene man smä cruci&xer of mi't&ll, som gemenUgon hallos füre vara i fordna 
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To bring pig-iron to dwarfs, and find it the next morning outside 
the cave, ready worked for a slight rerauTieration, is a feature of 
very ancient date; the scholiast on Apollon. Rhod. (Argon, i, 
7Ö1) illustrates the a/ifiovet 'Htftataroio (anvils of H.) by a story 
of the volcanic isles about Sicily taken from Pytheas'a Travels : 
TO Sk TaXaioy iXiyeTO tov ßovXofieuov upjov atBr/pov a'iro<f>€peiv 
Kai iiTL rrjv avpiov ikdovTa Xafißdveiv rj ^i(po<; rj et Tt aWo 7j8eX€ 
Karaajcevdaat, KoraßaXövra fiiaßöv (see SappL). 

What I have thus put together on the natnre and attributes of 
elves in general, will be confirmed by an examiuation of particular 
elvish beings, who come forward under names of their own. 

Among these I will allot the first place to a genius, who is 
nowhere to be found in the Norse myths, and yet seems to be 
of ancient date. He is mentioned in several MHGr. poems : 

Sie weiten daz kein pilwiz 

si da schiizze durch diu knie. Wh. 324, 8. 

Er aolde sin ein yuoter 

und ein pilewis geheizen, 

davon ist daz in reizen 

die Übeln ungehiure. Eüediger von zwein gesellen (Cod. 

regimont.) 15\ 
Da kom ich an hulwechsperg gangen, 
da Bchüz mich der bulwechs, 
dft schöz mich die hulwechgin, 

da schoz mich als ir ingesind. Cod. vindob. 2817. 71*. 
Von sckrabaz pt^iüiVif^H. Titur. 27, 299 (Habu 41 16). 
Sein part het manchen pübiszoten. Casp, von der Run. 

heldenb. 156^ 

Out of all these it is hard to pick out the true name. Wolfram 

tidcr smidde i barg, hTÜka the ofSrstlndirc bmkft at hänga pä lioBkap, Bom haetigt 
fällt ondt ute pa marken, eUer som aäges blifvit vnder><lagni\ hvarigeuom tro tliein 
bli helbregda. Af Bddttua bärg^miden bar jap ok nyligen kommit olver ett, Bom 
Sduu är i förvar, ok pa ofvannamde nätt gik i Ida at bota siukdommar. [Epitome : 
— ^Many BtoricB of mtiithf in the niouiitaiiiB, who worked as at any oth<fr »mitky, 
after lunset or elae at high noon. Eighty yoars ago Ola Siuiuneson was coming, 
etc. ; had with him a dog, which, on seeing a hill-nutn forging on a great »tone, 
barked at him j bat the hill-imith, who wore a light-prey coat and blue woollen cup, 
snarled at the dog, eto. There are small metal cmcifixeB held to have been forged 
in the hilh in former times, which simple folk still hong on cattle hurt in the field 
or weathfT'Stricken, whereby they trow tbem to get healed. Of such hill-vfrought 
things I have lately met with one, that need to be lent out to cure sickneaseB.] 
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makes pilwiz (var. pilbiz, bilwizj bitwitz) rhyme witb biz (morsus) , 
where the short vowel iu the last syllable seems to point to 
pilwiht; the same with bilbis in another poem, which would have 
spelt it bilbeis if it had been long ; bo that we cannot connect it 
with the OS. balowis, nor imm.ediately with the bilwiä and balwis 
contrasted on p. 374. The varying form is a sign that in the 
13- 14th century the word was no longer understood; and later 
OHj it gets further distorted^ till bulwecha makes us think of a 
totally nnconnected word balwahs (hebes).^ A confession-book 
of the first half of the 15th century (Hoffmann's Monatschr. 763) 
has pehwysen synonymous with witcheSj and Colerus's Hausbuch 
(Mainz 1Ö56), p. 403, usea hllilweisen in the 3am.e sense; several 
authorities for the form pilbis are given in Schm. 4, 188. We 
welcome the present Weatph. Nethl. belewitten in the Teutonista, 
where ScLuiren considers it equivalent to guede ]toldeii and witte 
vrouwen (penates). Kilian has helewitte (lamia) ; and here comes 
in fitly a passage from Gisb. Voetius de miraculis (Disput., torn. 
2, 1018): '^De illis quos nostrates appellant beeldwit et^linde 
bellen, a qnibua nocturna visa videri atque ex iis arcana revelari 
putaut.' Belwit then is penas, a kindly disposed home-sprite^ 
a guote holde (supra, p, 266), what Eüediger calls 'ein guoter 
und ein pilewiz.' Peculiar to AS. ia an adj. hllwit, hilewit, 
Caedm. 53, 4. 279, 23, which is rendered mansuetus, simplex, but 
might more exactly mean aequus, Justus. God is called ' bilewit 
feeder' (Andr. 199Ö), Boeth. metr. 20,510. 538; and is also 
addressed as such in Cod. exon. 259, 6; again, 'bikoUra breoste' 
(bonorum, aeqaortim pectus), Cod. exon. 343, 23. The spelling 
bilehivit (Beda 5, 2, 13, where it translates simplex) would lead 
to hwife (albus), but then what can bil mean ? I prefer the better 
authorized bilewit, taking 'wit* to mean scius, and bilwit, OHG, 
jpilawiz, pilwiz ? to mean aequam^ aciens, aequus, bonus, although 

^ Fandgr. 1, 243, where palwoss« rhymes with Tahse, as MHQ. often has-' waha 
for acntUB, when it should be ' waa,' OHGr. huaa, AS. hwrea, ONi hvaes ; thna the 
OHG. palohtiaa= badly sharp, i.e. Mont, ON. bölhvasa? jast as palotat =• baleful 
deed. A later form biilwächs in Schm. 4, 15. 

- The simple bil Beems of itself to be aequitas, jus, and mythic enough (p. 376). 
MHO. billich (aeqaus), Diut. 3, 3S. Firndgr. ii. 56, 27. 61, 23. 66, 19. lieinh. 
354. Iw. 1630. fl'244. 5730. 6842. Ls. 2, 329. biÜKhen {jure). Nib. 450, 2. der 
billich (aequitaa), Trist. 6429. 9374. 10062. 13772. 18027. An OHO. biliih I only 
know from W. kv. 27, where the Leyden M8. has bilithlich. As the notions 
' aequas, aeqnalia, Bimilis ' Ue next door to each oüicr, piladi, bilidi (onr bild) ia 
really a«qnalitas, eimllitudo, the ON. likaeeki (imago). The Celtic bil also meiins 
good, mild ; and Leo (Malb. Gl. ü8) tries to explain bilwiz from bilbheith, bilbhith. 
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an adj. * vifc, wiz ' occara nowhere else that I know of, the ON", 
vifcr (gen. vitrs) beicg provided with a suffix -r. If this etymology 
is tenable, bilwiz is a good genius, but of elvish natui-e ; lie haunts 
mountains, his shot is dreaded like that of tlie elf (p. 460), hair 
is tangled and matted by him as by the alp (p. 464). One 
passage cited by Schra. 4, 188, deserves particular notice: 'so 
man aiu kind oder ain gewand opfert zu aim pilbisjiawvi/ if one 
sacrifice a child or garment to a pilbis-tree, i.e. a tree supposed 
to be inhabited by the pilwiz, as trees do contain wood-sprites 
and elves. Börner's Legends of the Orlagau, p. 59. 62, name a 
witch Bilbze. The change of bilwiz, hilwis into bilwiht was a step 
easily taken, as in other words also s and h, or s and ht inter- 
change (lios, lioht, Gramm. 1, 138), also st and Jit (forest, foreht, 
Gramm. 4, 416) ; and the more, as the compound hilwiht gave 
a not unsuitable meaning, ' good wight/ The Gl. bias. 87" offer 
a xvihsilstein (penas), nay, the varying form of our present names 
for tho plica (p. 464), weichsehopf, wiclisehojyf, wichteh:opf [hieh- 
ielzopj) makes the similar shading off of bUweichs, bilwecha, hiU 
wicht probable : I have no doubt there is even a hilweichszopf, 
hi livizzopf to be found. •■ 

Popular belief in the last few centuries, having lost the old and 
higher meaning of this spiritual being, has retained, as in the case 
of the alb, of Holla and Berhta, only the hateful side of its nature : 
a tormenting terrifying spectre, tangling your hair and beard, 
cutting up your corn, it appears mostly in a female form, as a 
sorceress and witch. Martin von Amberg's Mirror of Confession 
already interprets p'dhis by devil, as Kilian does helemtte by 
lamia, strix. The tradition lingers chiefly in Eastern Germany, 



1 Anotber Polisb name for plioB, bcBide koltun, iß xcieszczycf (Linde 6, 227}, nnd 
vulgar opinion ascribeB it to the magic of a wie.*z<:zha wise woman, witcb. This 
wieszczyce tigrees with our KJeic/ucJ-zopf, and sIko witb the -jrjz, -jrcis in bilwiz. 
If we conld point to & compound bialowi«Bzczka (wbite witcb, white fay ; but I 
nowhere find it, not even among other Slays), there would arise a strong Huapieion 
of the Slavic origin of our biUviz ; for the present its German character «eem» to 
me assured both by the absence of such Slavic compound, and by the AS. bilwit 
and Nethl. belwitte : besiAea, our xciz comes from wizan, and the Pol. wieizcz from 
wiedzie<5 [O.Sl. vWeti, to wit] , and the kinsbip of the two words can be exjilained 
without any thought of borrowing. Of difiFt;rent orisin seam to me lliü Sloven, 
paglttwitz, dwarf, and the Lilh. Pilvitufi fLasicz 54) or Pilwite (Narbutt 1, 62), jjod 
or goddess of wealth. [The Bubb. vinheh (shch pron. as in pBrish-churcl») baH the 
same sound as wietzez, but meana thing, Goth, vaüit-ä ; for kt, ht becoinps sbrb, 
Bi; in nofhch, night. I am not sure therefore that even vsieszczka may not be 
"little wiht."— Tkaa'S.J 
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in Bavaria, Franconia, Vogtland and Silesia. H. Sachs uses 
bilbifzen of matting' the hair in knots, pilinitz of tangled locks : 

• ir har verhilhifzt, zapfet und strobletj als ob sie hab der rab 
gezoblet/ i. 5, SOO"*. ii. 2, lOO** ; ' pilnutzen, zoten nnd fasen/ iii. 
3, 12". In the Ackermann von Böhmen, cap. C, pilwis means 
the same as witch; ' pieltceiser, ma^cian, soothsayer/ Böhme's 
Beitr. znm schles. recht 6, 69. 'an. 1529 (at Schweidnitz}, a 
jjielioeiss baried alive/ Hoffmann's Monatschr. p. 247. * 1582 
(at Sagan), two women of honest carriage rated for pilweissoi 
and / ibid. 702. 'du pUeweissinf' A. Gryphins, p. 828. 

* Las de deine hilbezzodn auskampln ' says the angry mother to 
her child, '^ i den hilmezschedl get nix nei/ get yonr b. clots 

>mbed oat, you don't come in in that shaggy scalp, Schm. 1, 
168. pibnenkind, a curse like deviPs child, Delling's Bair. idiotr 
1, 78. Ou the Saale iu Thuringia, bultnuz is said of unwashed 
or uncombed children j while bilhezschnittf bilwezschnitt, bilfez^ 
schnitt, pilma^schnid (Jos. Rank. Böhraerwald, p. 274) denotes a 
cutting through a field of corn, which ia regarded as the work 
of a spirit, a witch, or the devil. 

This last-mentioned belief is also one of long standing. 
Thus the Lex Bajnvar. 12 (13), 8: 'si quia messes alterius 
initiaverit maleficis artibus, et inventus fuerit, cum duodecim 
solidia componat, quod arajiscarti ^ dicnnt.' I dare say such a 
delinquent was then called a pilimiz, pilaiclz ? On this passage 
Mederer remarks, p. 202-3 : An honest countryman told me 
about the so-called hilmerschnitt, bilberschnitt, as follows : ' The 
spiteful creature, that wants to do his neighbour a rascally mis- 
chief, goes at Tnidnight, stark naked, with a sickle tied to Jmfoof, 
and repeating magic spells, through the middle of a field of corn 
just ripe. From that part of the field that he has passed his 
sickle through, all the grains fly into his barn, into his bin.' 
Here everything is attributed to a charm practised by man.^ 



' Goth, agaru (messja), 0H6. aran, am. 

- Cbh tMs magic be alluded to so early as in the Kaiserchronik (2130-S7) ? 



dia mnoter heizit Bachel, 
din hit ia gelOret : 
■wenne sie in hiez sniden g&c, 
t'm hant incom nie dar an. 



fsCn Richil sneit schiere 

m«r daa andere yiere ; 

wü er durcli eiaio berc vam, 

der stßt immer mär ingegea im üf getan. 



(Eia mother B. taught him : whea ehe bade him go cot, he never put hia hand to 
it, his ßickle soon cut more than any other four ; if he will drive through a hill, it 
opens before him.j 
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Julius Schmidt too (Reiclienfels, p. 119) reports from tbe Vogt- 
land : The belief in hilscn- or hihcr-schniUin- (-reapers) * is toler- 
ably extensive, nay, there seem to be certain persons who believe 
themselves to be such : in that case they go into the field before 
sunrise on St. John's day^ sometimes on Walpurgis-day (May 1), 
and cut the stalks with small sickles tied to their Qrcat toes, step- 
ping slantwise across the field. Such persona mast have small 
three-cornered hats on (bilsenschnitter-hütchen) ; if during their 
walk they are saluted by any one, they must die that year. 
These bilsenschnitter believe they get half the produce of the 
field where they have reaped, and small sickle-shaped instru- 
ments have been fouud in some people's houses, after their death. 
If the owner of the field can pick up any stubble of the stalks 
so cutj, and hangs it in the smoke, the bilsenschnitter will gra- 
dually waste away (see Suppl.), 

According to a communication from Thuringia, there are two 
ways of baffling the bthns- or binsen-schntiider (-cutter),^ which- 
ever he is called. One is, on Trinity Sunday or St. John's day, 
when the sun is highest in the sky, to go and sib on an elderbush 
with a looking-glass on your breast, and look round in every 
quarter, then no doubt you can detect the binsmschneider, but 
not without great risk, for if he spies yon before you see him, 
you must die and the binsenschneider remain alive, unless he 
happen to catch sight of himself in the mirror on your breast, 
in which case he also loses his life that year. Another way is, 
to carry some ears that the binsenschneider has cut to a newly 
opened grave in silence, and not grasping the ears in your bare 
hand ; if the least word be spoken, or a drop of sweat from your 
hand get into the grave with the ears, then, as soon as the ears 
rot, he that threw them in is sure to die. 

What is here imputed to human sorcerers, is elsewhere laid 
to the devil (Superst. no. 523), or to elvish goblins, who may at 
once be known by their small hats. Sometimes they are known 
as bllgenschneider, as pilver- or hilperls-schnitier, sometimes by 
altogether different names. Alberus puts sickles in the hands of 
women travelling in Hulda's host (supra, p. 269 note). In some 
places, ace. to Schm. 1^ 151, they say bockschniit, because the 

1 Bihe is henbane, and Ziifwi» a rash, wtioh plants havo no business here. They 
Are merely an adaptation oi bilwiz, when thia hatl become uuintelüijible. — Thaks. 
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goblin is anppoaed to ride through the cornfield on a he-goat, 
which may well remind us of Dietrich with the boar (p. 214). The 
people about Osnabrück believe the tremsemutter walka about in 
the corn : ahe is dreaded by the children. In. Brunswick she ia 
called kornunf : when children are looking for cornfiowers, they 
will not venture too far into the green field, they tell each other 
of the cornwife that kidnaps little ones. In the Altmark and 
Mark Brandenburg they call her roffgenniöJinw (aunt in the rye), 
and hush crying children with the words : * hold your tongue, 
or roggenmöhme with the long black teats will come and drag 
you away ! ' ^ Others say * with her long iron teats/ which 
recals iron Berhta : others again name her rockenmör, because 
like Holla and Berhta, she plays all manner of tncks on idle 
maids who have not spun their distaffs clear during the Twelves. 
Babes whom she puts to her black breast are likely to die. Is 
not the Bavarian freiiischeulw the same kind of corn-spectre ? 
In the Schräckengast, Ingoist. 1598, there are coupled together 
on p. 73, ' ipreinscheuken und meerwunder/ and p. 89 'wilde 
larvenschopper und preinscheuhen,' This prein, brein, properly 
pap (puis), means also grain-bearing plants like oats, millet, 
panicum, plantago (Schm. 1, 256-7) ; and breinscheuhe (-scare) 
may be the spirit that is the bugbear of oat and millet fields ? 

In aU this array of facts, there is no mistaking the affinity 
of these hilwlsses with divine and elvish beings of our heathenism. 
They mat the hair like dame Holla, dame Berhta, and the alb, 
they wear the small hat and wield the shot of the elves, they 
have at last, like Holla and Berhta, sunk into a children's 
bugbear. Originally ' gute holden,' sociable and kindly beings, 
they have twisted round by degrees into uncanny fiendish goblins, 
wizards and witches. And more, at the back of these elvish 
beings there may lurk still higher divine beings. The Romans 
worshipped a Bohigo, who could hinder blight in corn, and per- 
haps, if displeased, bring it on. The walking of the bilwiss, of 
the RoggenmuJime in the grain had at first a benevolent motive : 
as the names mutter^ ynuhmej mor teach us, she ia a motherly 



' Conf. Deut. saRen, no. 89. Kuhn, p. 373. Temtne's Sagen, p. 80. 82, of the 
Altmark. The Baden legend makes of it s. rockdrt-weihele and an enchanted 
couutoas of EbeisteiD, who walks aboat in a wood named Bdokert (Hone's Anzeiger, 
S, 14Ö). 
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guRrdian goddess of spindle and seedfield. Fro vpon his hoar 
must have riddeu through the plains, aud made tbem productive, 
nay, even the picture of Siegfried riding through the corn. I 
incline to refer to the circuit made by a god; aud now for the 
first time I think I understand why the Wetterau peasant to this 
day, when the corn-ears wave in the wind, says Üie boar walks in 
the com. It is said of the god who causes the crops to thrive. 
Thus, by our study of elvea, with whom the people have kept up 
acquftintanco longer, we are led up to gods that once were. The 
connosion of elvea with Holla and Berhta is further remarkable, 
because all these beings, unknown to the religion of the Edda, 
reveal an independent development or application of tho heathen 
faith in continental Germany (see Suppl.).^ 

What comes nearest tho hairy shaggy elves, or bilwisses, is a 
spirit named serai or serato in OHG. docuraenta, and pilosna in 
contemporary Latin ones. The Gl, mons. 333 have seratuii 
(pilosi) ; the GL herrad. IQQ^' waltschrate (satyrus) ; the Samer!at. 
10, 6G srate (lares mali) ; so in MHG. scntz; Eeinh. 597 (of the 
old fragment), *ein wilder walisclirat •/ Bari. 251, 11. Aw. 3, 
226. TJlr. Lanz. 437 has 'von dorn «c/^rttze ' = dwarf; 'sie ist 
villihte ein schnitt ein geist von helle;' Albr. Titur. ], 190 
(Hahn 180). That a small elvish spirit was meant, is plain 
from the dimin. mhretely used synonymously with wihtel in that 
pretty fable, from which our Irish elf-tales gave an extract, but 
which has since been printed entire in Mono's treatise on heroic 
legend, and is now capped by the original Norwegian story in 
Asbiornseu and Moe, No. 2ü (one of the most striking examples 



1 TIjo Sluvs too havo a field-spirit who paces tirongh the corn. Bostom's Reap. 
Mdscov., para 1, p. ... : " Daeraonem qnoqiie meridianum Moscovitao metuunt et 
oolunt. Vie eniru, dum JAm matnrae reBecRiitur fruge«, haLitu viduae lugentit mri 
ohambulat, operariisquo uni vel phiribua, nisi protinua visa spectro in terrnra proni 
coEcidant, bracliia friuijrit et crura. Nequc tarnen contra banc plagam remcdio 
destitUTintur. Unltent enim in vicinn eUvh arbores religione patrum ciiltas : harutn 
cortice vtdnori Bnperimpogito, ilium noa tantum annant, scd et dolorem loiipedi 
exkannt." AmoDR the Wenda this corn-wife ib named pghipulnitia [prop, prepuln., 
from polno, fall, i.i\ full noon] , at tbe hour of noon she creeps about a» a vriUd 
teoman. If ft Wend, conversing with her by the hour ou flax and flax-drcMinft, can 
manage to contradict everytbing she saj-s, or keep «aying thf Lord*n prayer baok- 
warda without stumbling, he is safe (Lausitz. mouBtsBehr, 17!t7,p. 744). The Bohe- 
mians call her Italia (old woman), or polednicf, polttdniee (meridiana), the Poles 
dzieiciinna, dtiewice (maiden), of whom wb shall have to ppeak more than onop, oonf. 
chap. XXXVI. Hero also there ore plainly goda mixed tip with tbe spirita and 
goblins. 
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of the tougH persistence of Buch materials in popular tradition) ; 
both, tbe achreiel and tlie word wazzerbern answer perfectly to 
the trohl and the Iividbiörn. Vintler thinks of the »chrdltUu as a 
spirit light as wind, and of the size of a child. The Yocab, of 
1482 has «chriiilin (penates) j Dasypodius nacldschreUele (ephl- 
altes) ; later ones spell it schrlittele, sckruitel, schretiele, schrofle, 
conf. Staid, 2, 350. Schmid's Schwab, worth. 478. In the Sebte 
coram, schrata or scJireteh ia a butterfly, Schra. 3, 519. A 
Thidericos Scratman is named in a voucher of 1244 j Spilcker 2, 
84. A district in Lower Hesse is called the Schraiwer/, Wochenbl. 
1833,952. 984. 1023. And other Teutonic dialects seem to 
know the word: AS. serif ta, lEng. scrat (hermaphrodifcas)/ ON. 
shraUi (malus genius, gigas) ; a rock on the sea is called 
skrattasker (geniornm scopulus), Fornm. sog. 2, 142. Compar- 
ing these forms with the OHG. ones above, we miss the usual 
consonant-change : the truth is, other OHG. forms do shew a, 
z in place of the t : «croa^ Gl, fold. 14,j sereza (larvae, lares mali), 
Gl. lindenbr. OQG'*; ' srezze vei strate ' (not: screzzol scraito), 
Sumerlat. 10, 6G ; 'unreiner schräz/ Altd. w. 3, 170 (rhymes 
vr&z}.' And Upper Germ, dictionaries of the 16th cent, couple 
schretzel with alp; Hufer 3, 114, has 'der schreiz,' and Scbra. 
_ 3, 552, ' der schretzel, das schretzlein.' According to Mich. 
I Beham 8. 9 (Mone's Ana. 4, 450-1), every house has its Kckrez- 
I lein; if fostered, he brings you goods and honour, he rides or 
I drives the cattle, prepares his table on Brccht-night, etc.* 
I The agreement of Slavic words is of weight. O. Boh. scret 

I (daemon), Hanka'a Zbirka 6*; sa'eti, scretti (penates intimi et 
I secretales), ibid. 16''; Boh. shret, skrjtek (penas, idolum) ; PoL 
I gkrzot, skrzitek ; Sloven, zhkrdtf zhkrdtiz, zhkrdlelj (hiil-miinnikm). 
■ To the Serv. and Russ. dialects the word seems unknown, 
H I can find no satisfactory root for the German form.* In Slavic 

^^^^h ' Already in Sa«hseDsp. 1, 4 aUvUe and dverge side by aide ; conf. HA. 410. 
^^^IP S Acontriiction of «c/irau?fi* / Guiir. 44Ö,Ächrttira2 uud merwimder ; Albr. Titnr. 

27, 299 haa schrahaz togtither with pilwxht; schrawtitzen und. merwunder, Casp. von 

der Bön'e Wolfdieterich 195. Wolfd. una Sabea •1Ü6. [' Probably o( diÄereat 

origin,' says Suppl.] 

» Muobar, liömiHchea Noricam 2, 37, and Gastein 147, mentions a capricious 

TOonntain-spirit, «ckranel. 

* The ON. akratti is said to mean terror also. The Swed. Hkratta, Dan. skratte, 

J8 to laugh loud. Doeß tho AS. form ficritta allow us to compare the Gr. ardpTo?, 

a hopping, leaping goblin or satyr (from tTKipräb), I bound) t Lobeck's Agla*pli., 

1311. 
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skr^ti (celare, occulere) is worth considering, [A compound of 
kr;J'ti, to cover^ root krf, krov, Kpvirnu. If Slav, skr^j why not 
AS. acriid, shroud ?]. 

Groing by the sense, achrat appears to be a wild, rough, shaggy 
■wood-sprite, very like the Lat, faun and the Gr. satyr, also the 
ßoinan silvanus (Livy 2, 7) j its dimia. schräÜein, synonymous 
with wichtel and alp, a home-sprite, a hilUmannikin. But the 
male sex alone is mentioned, never the female; like the fauns, 
therefore, they lack the beauty of contrast which ia presented by 
the elfins and bilwissins. We may indeed, on the strength of 
some similarity, take as a set-off to these achrats those wild women 
and wood-minnes treated of at the end of chapter XVI. The 
Greek fiction included '»unmiain-nyviphs (vvfitfyat opeaKoiot) and 
dryad« {BpvdSe<;, Englished witducelfenne in AS. glosses), whose 
life was closely bound up with that of a tree (loc. princ. Hymn 
to Aphrodite 257-272 ; and see Suppl.). 

Another thing in which t^he schrats differ from elves is, that 
they appear one at a time, and do not form a people. 

The Fichtelberg is haunted by a wood-sprite named the Katzeiu 
veit, with whom they frighten children : ' Hush, the Katzenveit 
will come 1 * Similar beings, full of dwarf and goblin-like 
humours, we may recognise in the öühich of the Harz, in the 
Rilbezal of Riesengebirgo. This last, however, seems to be of 
Slav origin, Boh. Byhecal, Byhrcol} In Moravia runs the story 
of the seehirt, sea-herd, a mischief-loving sprite, who, in the shape 
of a herdsman, whip in hand, entices travellers into a bog (see 
Suppl.).^ 

The gloss in Hanka 7^. 11* has ' vilcodlac faunus, vUcodlaci 
faunificiirii, incubi, dusii ' ; in New Boh, it would be wlkodl^k, 
wolf-haired J the Serv. vitkodlac ia vampire (Vuk sub v.). It is 
not surprising, and it offers a new point of contact between elves, 
bilwissea, and schrafcs, that in Poland the same matting of hair is 
ascribed to the skrzut, and ia called by his name, as the skrjtek is 
in Bohemia;' in some parts of Germany scbrötleinzopf. 

' Iß Slav, ryba is üeh, bat cal, or col (I think) haa no meaning. The oldest 
Germ. doca. have Bube-zngil, -zagel, -zagl (-tail) ; Babe may be short for the 
gboatlj * knecbt Ruprecht,' or Bobert. Is Bubezagel our bobtail, of which I have 
seen no doceut etymology T — Trans. 

* Sagen aus der vorzeit Mährens (Brunn, 1817). pp. 1.36-171. 

' The plica is aleo called koUiui, aud again koltki are Polish and Bussiou Lome- 
sprites. 
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People in Earope began very early to think of daemonic beings 
as pilosi. The Vulgate has ' et pilosi salfcabunt ibi/ laaiaL 13, 
2lj where the LXX. had Saifiovta. iKci op-)(Ti'}aovTai, conf. 
34, 14.^ Isidore's Etym. 8, cap. ult. (and from it Gl. Jun. 
S99) ; * pilosi qui graece panitae, latine incubi nominanturj — 
ho3 daemones Galli duaios nuncupant.* Quern antem vulgo 
incnbonem vocant, tunc Romani faanum dicunt/ Barcard of 
Wonua (App. Superst. C) is speaking of the superstitious custom 
of putting playthingSj shoes, bows and arrows, in cellar or 
barn for the home-sprites/ aod these genii again are called 

* saiijri vel pihsiJ The monk of St. Gall, in the Life of Charles 
the Great (Pertz 2,7-41), tells of a pilosiia who visited the house 
of a smith, amused himself at night with hammer and anvil, 
and filled the empty bottle out of a rich maa^s cellar [conf. Ir. 
elEenm. cxi. cxii.). Evidently a frolicking, dancing, whimsical 
homesprito, rough and hairy to look at, 'oislich gotäti,' as the 
Heidelberg fable says, and rigged out in the red little cap of a 
dwarf, loving to follow his benfc in kitchens and collars. A figure 
quite in the foreground in Cod. palaL 324 aeems to be his very 
portrait. 

Only I conceive that in earlier times a statelier, larger figure 
was allowed to the sckrai, or wood-schrat, then afterwards the 
merrier, smaller one to the schrettel. This seems to follow from 
the ON. meaning o( sJcratti gigas, giant. The&Qrooodsprites must 
have been, as late as the G-7th cent., objects of a special worship : 
there were trees and temples dedicated to them. Quotations in 
proof have already been given, pp. 58. &8 : 'arbores daemoni 
dedicatae,' and among the Warasken, a race akin to the Bavarian, 

* agreatiuin fans, quos vulgus /aitnos vocat.' 

Some remarkable statements are found in Eckehart's Walt- 
harius. Eckevfid of Saxony accosts htm with the bitter taunt 
(761): 



1 LTitber translates feldtfufel ; thD Heb. »agiiir denotes a shaggy, goftl-Uke 
being. Kadevicua frisiog. 2, IB, imitates the whole passage iu the prophet : ' tilabe, 
upiipae, bubones toto anao in ectis fuuebria persouaiitea lugabri voce aoies om- 
nium replcTertint. Piion quo« iatyros Tocant in domibus plertinque auditi.' Agaiu 
2, 24: ' in aedibus tiUB lugubri voce respondeant ululae, naltenl pilon.' 

' • Daemoaes quoa dmcioi Galli auncapant.' Augustine, Civ. Dei, o. 23. The 
naino du: still lives in Bretagae, dimia. dztzik (Viilemarqu.^ 1, 42). 

' In the Baiae vi&y the Jildel (I Buppt-we <iiktei, the same as guote holde) haa 
toys placed for him, Superst. I, qo. 62 ; couf. infra, the homeBpritea. 
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Die, aitj an corpus vegetet trnctabile temet, 
ßive per aüriaa fallas, maledlcie, figuras ? 
saUlhiu assuetits faunus mihi qiiippe videris. 

Walthari replies in roockerjr (765) : 

Celtica lingna probat te ex ilia gente creatum^ 
cui natura dedit reliquas ludendo praeire; 
at si te propius veiiientem dextera nostra 
attingat, post Saxonibus memorare valebis, 
te nunc in Vosago fauni fantasvia videre. 

If yon come within reacb of ray arm, I give yon leave then 
to tell your Saxon countrymen of the ' schrat ' you now see in 
the Wasgau (Vosges). When Eckevrid has hurled hia spear at 
him in vain^ Walthari cries : 

Haeo tibi nhamts transpouit raunera faunus. 

Herewith the ' wood-schrat ' returns you the favour.^ 

Here the faun is called fantasma, phantom ; OHG, giscttij T» 
81 (Matt. xiv. 26), otherwise scinleik (monstrum). Gl. hrab. 9G0''. 
Jan, 214; AS» scinldc (portentum) ^ or gitroc, p. 464. Phan- 
tasma vagahandum (Vita Lebuini, Perta 2, 3Ü1) j 'fantasma vult 
noä pessundare ' (Hroswitha in Dulcicius) ; 'fantasia quod in 
libris gentxliam faunu« solet appellari,' Mabillon, Analect. 3, 352. 
A * municipium,* or ' oppidom Titons fauni/ in Ivonia Carnot. 
epiat. 172, and eonf. the doc. quoted in the note thereon, in 
which it is UROJufauimm. Similarly in OFr. poems : 'faniosme 
nous va faunoiant ' Meon 4, 138 ; fantosme qui me desvoie, 
demaine/ ibid. 4, 140. 4. 402. A passage from Girart de 
Rossillon given in Mone'a Archiv 1835. 210 says of a moun- 
tain : ' en ce monfc ha moult de grans gecrez, trop y a de fantomex.' 
Such are the fauni ßcarii and silvestres homines, with whom 
Jornandea makes his Gothic alionines keep company (p. 4U4), 
Yet they also dip into the province of demigod heroes. Miming 
eilpantm saiifru», and Witugouwo (silvicola)» seem to be at once 
cunning smith-schrats and heroes (pp. 37Ö-379). A valkyr imites 
herself with satyr-like Vtilundr, as the aliorunes did with fuuns. 
The iv'dd women^ wood-minne (pp. 432-4), and the wilde man 

I The dinlogufi is obscore, and in the printed editioa.p. 86,. Iliave ende&yonred 
to juatifj ÜDi äbüve iotcrpreUtioiL 
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iraur 203) come together. Wigal. 6286 h&a mildes wtp, and 
6602 it is said of the dwarf Karri6z : 



Stn muoter was ein wildez wip 
dÄ von was sm kurzer lip 
aller rüch unde »iark, 
sin gebein wag Äne mark 



His mother was » wild woman, 
therefrom was his short body- 
all over hairy and strong, 
his bones without marrow 
(solid) 
nach dem gesiebte der muoter sin, after hia mother's stock, 
deste sterker muoaer aio. the stronger must he be. 

In the Wolfdietrich a wild man like this is called waUlunder, and 
in Laurm 173. 183 lealtmann. The ON. mythology knows of 
wild wood-wives by the names tcidjiir, Seem. 88*. 119*, tmdiaru- 
vidjur, So. 13. About the iviffja we fiad at the beginning of the 
Hrafnagdldr the obscure statement * elr iviiSja,' alit, auget, parit, 
gignit dryas ; iviSja is derived from a wood or grove iviffr, of 
which the Völuspä, 1* makes mention: 'nio man ek heima, nio 
ivlffl' ; so iamvidja from iarnvtd'r, iron wood (see Sappl.).^ 

I cannot properly explain these ON. iviSjur and iarnvi^jur. 
The popular belief of to-day in South-eastern Germany presents 
in a more intelligible shape the legend of the iviltl-folk, forest-folk, 
tvood'folk, moHs-folk, who are regarded as a people of the dwar 
kind residing together, though they come up singly too, and in 
that case the females especially approximate those higher beings 
spoken of on p. 432. They are small of stature, but somewhat 
larger than elves, grej and oldish- looking, hairy and clothed in 
moss: 'ouch wären ime diu ören als eime walttoreri vernUenef/ 
his ears like a forest- fool's bemossed (?), Iw. 4-iO. Often holz- 
weibel alone are mentioned, seldomer the males, who are supposed 
to be not so good-natured and to live deeper in the woods, wear- 
ing green garments faced with red, and black three-cornered hats. 
H. Sachs 1, 407" brings up kolzmänner and holzfrauen, and gives 
1, 348" the lament of the wild wood/olk over the faithless world. 
Schmidt's Reichen fels, pp. 140-8 tells us the Yoigtland tradition, 
and Bijmer, pp. 1 88-242 that of the Orlagau ; from them 1 borrow 
what is characteristic. The little wood-wives come up to wood- 
cutters, and beg for something to eat, or take it themselves out 

' Afzelias 2, 145-7, mentions Swed. lö/jerskoT, leaf-maitla, lorest-maida, and 
compares tkem with Laufey (p. 2-iG), bat the people Imve little to sajr about them. 
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of their pots ; but whatever they have taken or borrowed they 
make good in some other way, not seldom by good advice. At 
times they help people in their kitchen work and at washing, 
but always express a great fear of the wild huntsman that pursues 
them. On the Saale they tell you of a hxisk-graiidmother and her 
moss-maidens ; this sounds like a queen of elves, if not like the 
•^ weird lady of the woods' (p. 4Ü7). The little wood-wives are 
glad to come when people are baking, and ask them, while they 
are about it, to bake them a loaf too, as big as half a millstone, 
and it must be left for them at a specified place ; they pay it back 
afterwards, or perhaps bring some of their own baking, and lay 
it in the furrow for the ploughmen, or on the plough, being 
mightily offended if you refuse it- At other times the wood-wife 
makes her appearance with a broken little wheelbarrow, and begs 
yon to mend the wheel ; then, like Berhta she pays you with the 
fallen chipsj which turn into gold ; or if you are knitting, she 
gives you a ball of thread which you will never have done un- 
winding. Every time a man twists {driebt, tlirows) the stem of 
a young tree till the bark flies off, a wood-wife has to die. When 
a peasant woman, out of pity, gave the breast to a crying wood- 
cbild, the mother came up and made her a present of the bark iu 
which the child was cradled; the woman broke a splinter off and 
threw it in to her load of wood, but when she got home she found 
it was of gold (see Suppl.). 

Wood- wives, like dwarfs, are by no means satisfied with the 
ways of the modern world ; but to the reasons given on p. 459 
they add special ones of their own. There's never been a good 
time since people took to counting the dumplings they put in the 
pot, the loaves they put in the oven, to ' pipping ' their bread 
and putting caraway-seeds in it, Hence their maxim : 



« 



Schäl keinen bäum, 

erzähl keinen träum, 

back keinen kümmel ins brot, 

so hilft dir Gott aus aller notb. 



No tree ever shell, 
no dream ever tell, 
bake in thy bread no camraiQ- 

seed, 
and God will help in all thy 

need. 



The third line may be 'pip kein brod/ don'fc pip a loaf, A 



WOOD-FOLK. 

wood'Wife, after tasting some newly-baked bread, ran off to the 
Sanatj acreaming load : 

Sie haben mir gebacken kümmelbrot, 
das bringt diesem hause grosse noth ! 

(Thej'Te baked me carawaj-bread^ it frill bring that house great 
trouble). And the farmer's prosperity soon declined, till he was 
utterly impoverished. To '^ pip ' a loaf is to push the tip of your 
finger into it, a common practice in most places. Probably the 
wood-wives coald not carry off a pricked loaf, and therefore 
disliked the mark ; for a like reason they objected to counting. 
^Vhether the seasoning with cummin disgusted them as an inno- 
Tation merely, or in some other connection, I do not know. The 
rhyme runs thus : ' kiimmelbrot, unser tod ! ' the death of us ; 

or — * kümmelbrot macht angst und noth.' Some wood-mauui- 

kins, who had long done good service at a mill, were scared away 
by the miller's men leaving out clothes and shoes for them, Jul. 
Schmidt, p. 140 (see Suppl.).^ It is as though, by accepting 

1 Thi« agrees wenderinlly with what Keasch, pp. 53-5, rpporte from Prns^iAa 

Samlond : A honsehoMer at Lapöhueu, to whom the subtoiTÄneaiis had doue 

many a^rriceg, was ^eved nt their having such poor clothed. Rod asked hij< wife to 
pnt some new little coats where they would find them. Well, they took their new 
outfit, but their leave at the same time, cryiag, ' paid np, paid up t' Another tijne 
they had been helping a poor smith, had oome every night and turned out ii set of 
little pots, pans, plates and kettles as bright as could be ; the laiötress would B<>t a 
dish of milk for them, which they fell upon like wolves, and cleared to the laat drop, 
washed up the plates and then set to work. The smith having soon hecomo a rich 
man, hia wife eewed them each a pretty little red coat and cap, and left them lying. 
' Paid np, paid ap ! ' cried the underKroundera, then quickly slipt into their new 
finery, and were off, without touching the iron left for them to work at, or ever 

coming back. -Another story of the Seewen-weiher f pond), near Rijipoldsiau, in 

the Black Forest (Moneys Adk. ß, 175) : — A lake-mannikui liked coming to tlm 
folks at Seewen farm, would do jobs there all day, and not return into hi« lake till 
evening; they used to servo hira up breakfast and dinner by hiiuiH'lf, If iu giving 
out tasks they omitted the phrase ' none too much and none too little,' he turned 
cross, and threw all into confusion. Though his clothes were old and shabby, he 
never would let the Seewen fanner get him new ones ; but when this after all was 
done, and the new ooat handed to the lake-mannikin, one evening, he said, ' When 
one is paid off one must go ; beginning from to-morrow, I come to you no more ;' 

and in spite of all the farmer's apologies he was never seen again. Jos. Hank's 

Böhmerwald, p. 217, tells a pretty story of a iBaacInaeiherl (wee washer wife), for whom 
the people of the house wanted to have shoes made, but she would not hold out her 
little foot to be measured. They sprinkled the floor with flour, and took tlm 
measure by her footpriots. When the shoes were made and placed on the bench 
for her, she fell a-Bobbing, turned her little amook-sleeves down again, iiulooped 
the skirt of her frock, then burst away, lamenting loudly, and was seen no mi)re.' 
That ia to say, the wee wife, on coming into the house, had turned up the Eil«H>veH 
of her smock, and looped np her frock, that she might the more easily do any kind 
of work. Similar tales are told of the brownie, E. Chambers, p. 33. And the same 
idea lies at the bottom of the first story about wichtehuänneichen in Kinderm. 3^. 
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clothes^ the spirits were afraid of suddenly breaking off the 
relation that subsisted between tbemselves and mankind. We 
shall see presently tbat the home-sprites proper acted on different 
principles, and even bargained for clothes. 

The more these wood-folk live a good many together, the more 
do they resemble elvesj wich tela, and dwarfs ; the more they 
appear singly, the nearer do the females stand to wise women and 
even goddesses, tho males to gigantic fauns and wood-mionsters, 
as we saw in Katzenveit, Giibich and Biibezahl (p. 480). The 
salvage man with uprooted fir-tree in his hand, such as supports 
the arms of several princes in Lower Grormauy, represents this 
kind of faan; it would be worth finding out at what date he ia 
first mentioned. Grinkenschmied in the mountain (Deut. sag. 1, 
232) is also called ' der wilde man.' 

In the Romance fairy-tales an old Roman god has assumed 
altogether the nature of a wood-sprite j out of Orciis ^ has been 
made an Ital. orco, Neapol. huorco, Fr. ogre (supra, p. 314) : he 
is pictured hlach, hairif, hridf^, but of great stature rather than 
small, almost gigantic; children losing their way in the wood 
come upon his dwelling, and he sometimes shews bimgelf good- 
natured and bestows gifts, ofteuer his wife (orca, ogresse) pro- 
tects and saves.^ Gorman fairy-tales hand over his part to the 
devil, who springs even more directly from the ancient god of 
the lower world. Of the invisible-making helmet the orco has 
nothing left him, on the other hand a dsemonic acuteness of 
acent is made a characteristic feature, he can tell like a sea- 
monster the approach of human flesh : 'je sens la chair fraiche/ 
'ich rieche, rieche menschenfleisch,' 'ich wittere, wittere 
menschenfleisch,* ' i schraöke ne Crist,* • I smell the blood,' 
' jeg Ingter det paa min höire haand {right hand),' 'her lugter 
saa kristeu. mands been,"" ^ exactly as the meerminne already in 



It in a crnnmon chnracteristic, thut holds good of wiobtels, of Bubtermncans, of lake- 
sprites and of wo«ii-fi>lk, bat chietly of male ouea who do service to inaukiuii. 
[Mipht the objection to sbewing their feet ariH6 from their being web-footed, like 
the Swiss bärdmaudle, espedally in the case of water-spritos ?] 

' See App., Sujierat. A, ' Orcum iuTOcare' together with Neptune and Diana ; 
Superst. G, extr. from Vintler, 1. 83 : ' er hab den »rken gesechen.' Beow. 221 has 
orcnfas. pi. of orcne. 

» Peatainerone, fortbooreol, 1. 1,6. 2,3. 3,10. 4,8. For tixe orca 2, 1. 
2, 7. 4. 6. 6. 4. 

* Perrault'H Petit poncet ; Kindtrm. 1, 152. 179. 2, 350. 3, 410 ; Muabbus 1, 
21 ; Dauske viser 1, 2:20 ; Norske iolkeeveatjr, p. 35, 
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Morolt 3924 says : ' ich. smacke diatsclie iserngewant/ coats 
of mail (see Suppl.). The Ital. however has also an tiom foresto, 
Palci'a Morgante 5, 38. 

The Gothic neat. sMhsl, by which Ulphilas renders Saifioviov, 
Matth. 8, 81. Lu. 8, 27 (only in margin; text reads unhuljjo). 
1 Cor. 10, 20. 21, I am disposed to explain by supposing a skohs, 
gen, skohisj or rather sMffn (the h being merely the g softened 
before si). It would answer to the ON. shogr (silya) ; in all oar 
Gothic fragments the word for forest never occurs, so that in 
addition to a vidus (p. 376) we may very well conjecture a skogs. 
In Sweden the provincialisms skogsnerte, slcogsnufva ^ are still 
used ; snerte appears to contain snert gracilis, and snuf va to 
mean anhelans.^ Now if simhsl is wood-sprite,^ there may have 
been associated with it, as with Baißövtov, the idea of a higher 
being, eemi-divine or even divine. When we call to mind the 
sacred, inviolable trees inhabited by spirits (chap. XX I, and 
Saperst. Swed. no, 110, Dan. no. 162), and the forest-worsbip of 
the Germani in general (pp. 54-58, 97-8); we can understand 
why wood-sprites in particular should be invested with a human 
or divine rather than elvish nature. 

Water-sprites exhibit the same double aspect. Wise-women, 
valkyrs, appear on the wave as swans, they merge into prophetic 
mer women and merminnes (p. 434). Even Nerthua and dame 
Holla bathe in lake or pool, and the way to Holla's abode is 
through the well, Kinderm. 24. 79. 

Hence to the general term hohie or guoter holde (genius, bonus 
genius) is added a wazzerholde (p. 266), a hrunnenholdA (p. 268) ; 
to the more general minni a merimbini and '»larmennill (p. 433). 
Other names, which explain themselves, are : MHG. wildiu 



' LiniifleuB'B Gothlandske resa, p. 312. Faye, p. 42. 

' In 1298 TorkelKnutson founded on the Neva a stronghold again st the BasBians, 
called Landskrona. An old folktale says, there was heard in the forest near the 
rivtr a continual knocking, as of a stone-cutter. At last a peasant took conrageand 
penetrated into the foreet ; there he found a wood-sprite hewing at a stone, who, on 
being asked what that should mean, anR-wered : ' this stone ahaJl be the bonndary 
between the lands of the Swedes and Mosko\iteB.' Foisell's Statistik von Schwe- 
den, p. 1. 

' To make up anOHG. skaoh and sknohisal is doubtless yet more of a venture. 
Our tckwtal {nionstram), if it comes from scheuen (Boinhan), to shy at, has quite 
another fundamental vowel ; it may however be a corrnption. The only very old 
form I know ia the Bchtuel given in the foot-note on p. 269. But the Yooab. of 1482 
has Bcbenhe (larva). 
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merkint, wildiu merwunder, Gudrun 1 09, 4. 112,3. wildez merwtp, 
Osw. 653. 673 ; Mod. HG-. meerwunder, Wassermann (Slav. 
vodnik)) scejungfer, meerweih ; ON. haf-fru, ces-hona, hafgygr, mar- 
gygr ; Dan. havviand, brÖ7idmand (man of tlie burn or springl, 
Molb. Dial. p. 58 ; Swed. hafsman, hafsfru, and more particularly 
sfrönikarl (river sprite or man). Wendish vodny muz, water man. 
The notion of a waier-Jiing shews itself in water coninli, Melia 
Stoke 2, 96. Certain elves or dwarfa are represented aa water- 
sprites : Andvari, son of Oin, in the shape of a pike inbabited 
a fors, Ssem, 180-1 \ and Alfrikr, ace. to Vilk. Baga, cap. 34, 
haunted a river (see Suppl.). 

The peculiar name of such a watersprite in OHG* was niJihus, 
nickus, gen. nichuses, and by this term the glosaists render croco- 
dilus, GL mons. 332, 412. Jun. 270. Wirceb. 978i^; the Physio- 
logus makes it neuter : daz nikhus, Diut. 3, 25. Hoffm. Fiindgr. 
23. Later it becomes niches, Gl. Jun. 270. In AS. I findj with 
change of s into r, a masc. nicor, pi. niceras, Beow. 838. 1144. 
2854, by which are meant monstrous spirits living in the sea, 
conf. nicorhvts, Beow. 2822. This AS. form agrees with the M. 
Nethl. nicker, pi. nickers, (Horae Belg. p. 119) j Eeinaert prose 
MIIIIP has ' nicfrers ende wichteren ^; necker (Neptunus), Diut. 
2, 224''. ' h&ft mi die necjcer bracht hier ? ' (has the devil brought 
me here ?), Moneys Ndrl. volkslit. p. 140. The Mod. Nethl. 
nikker means evil spirit^ devil, * alle nikkers uit de hel ; ' so the 
Engl. ' old Nick.' We have retained the form with s, and the 
original sense of a watersprite, a male nix and a female nixe, i.e., 
nika and nikse, though we also hear of a nickel and nicJtelmann. 
In MHG. Conrad uses wassemixe in the sense of siren : ' lieiz una 
leiten Az dem bade der vertäuen (accursed) lüassei-nixen, daz una 
ir gedoDue (din) iht schade ' (MS. 2, 200*') .^ 

The ON. nikr (gen. nika f) ia now thought to mean hippo- 
potamus only ; the Swed. näk, 7iek, and the Dan. nok, nok, noch^, 
aanycke (Molb. Dial. p. 4) express exactly our watersprite, but 
always a male one. The Danish form comes nearest to a Mid. 
Lat. nocca, spectrum marinum in stagnia et fluvjis ; the Finn, 



* Grypbiue (mihi 743) has a rhyme: 'die traitterlilts aul erden mag riflht 
BCbiine werden,' apparently meaning ft water-wife or niie. Ia Ziska's Östr. 
Tolksm. 64 R kind tcatiemix, like dame Holla, bestows vishing-gifts on the 
children. 
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näJcH, Esth. neh (watersprite) seem borrowed from the Swedish. 
Some have brought into thia connexion the much older neha 
neJialejima (pp. 257, 419), I think without good reason : the 
Latin organ had no occasion to put h for c, and where it does 
have an h in German words (as Vahalia^ Naharvali), we have no 
business to suppose a tenuis ; besides, the images of Nehalennia 
hardly indicate a river-goddess. 

I think we have better reason for recognising the water-sprite 
in a name of O^inn, who was occaaioaally conceived of as Nep- 
tune (p. 148), and often appears as a sailor and ferryman in his 
bark. The AS. Andreas describes in detail, how God Himself, in 
the shape of a divine shipman escorts one over the sea ; in the 
Legenda Aurea it is only an angel, O^inn, occording to vSn. 3, is 
called NiJcarr or Hnikarr, and Nikuz or Enihudr. In Sasm. 46"" '^ 
we read HniJcarr, Hnikuffr, and in 01* 184*" •* Hnilcarr again. 
NiJcarr would correspond to AS. Nicor, and Nikuz to OüG. 
Nichua. Snorri's optional forma are remarkable, he must have 
dra%vn them from sources which knew of both j the prefixing 
of an aspirate may have been merely to humour the metre. Finn 
Magnasen, p. 438, acutely remarks, that wherever OHinn is called 
Hnikarr, he does appear as a sea-aprite and calms the waves. 
For the rest, no nickar (like »Ifar and dvergnr) are spoken of in 
either Edda. Of the metamorphoses of the nickur (hippop.) the 
ON. uses the expression *' nykrat eiSa finngälkat/' Sn. 317 (see 
Suppl.). 

Plants and stones are named after the nix, as well as after 
gods. The nymphaea {vvfi^aia from vu/i^ij) we still call ni^t- 
blume as well as seeblunie, seelilie, Swed. näcliblad, Dan. nöh^ 
keblomster, nökkerose i the conferva rupestris, Dan. nökka^käg 
(nix-beard) ; the haliotis, a shellfish, Swed. näcköra (nix-ear) ; 
the crumby tufa- stone, tophua_, Swed. nächebröd, the water- 
sprite's bread. Finn, näkinkenka (mya margaritifera) niikin 
waltikka (typha angustifolia) ; the Lausitz Wends call the bios* 
soma or seedpods of certain reeds ' vodneho mvzka porsty, 
potaczky [piorsfcy, perczatky ?] , lohszy,' water-man's fingers or 
gloves. We ourselves call the water-lily wasse^ynännlein, but 
also mummel, tnümmelchen = müemel, aunty, water-aunt, as the 
merminne in the old lay is expressly addressed as Morolt'a 
'liebe muome/ and in Westphalia to thia day watermöme is a 
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ghostly being ; in Nib. 1479, 3 Siglint the one merwoman aaya 
of Hadburc the other : 

Durch der wsete liebe häb min mit^me dir gelogerij 

^tis through love of raiment (weeds) mine aunt hath lied to theej 
these merwomen belong, as swan-maidens, to one eisterhood and 
kindred {p. 428), and in Oswald 673-9 '^ein ander merwip^ ia 
coupled with the first. Several lakes inhabited bj nixes are 
called mummelsee (Deut. sag, nos. 59. 331. Moneys Anz. 3, 92), 
otherwise meumke-loch, e.g., in the Paachenburg of Schaumburg. 
Thia explaina the name of a little river Milmllng in the Oden- 
wald, though old does, spell it Mimliug. Mersprites are made to 
favour particular pools and etreams, e.g.^ the Saale, the Danube, 
the Elbe,^ as the Eomans believed in the bearded river-gods 
of individual rivers j it may be that the name of the. Neckar 
(Nicarus) is immediately connected with our nicor, necluvr {see 
Suppl.). 

Biürn gives nennir as another ON. name for hippopotamus, 
ib seems related to the name of the goddess Nanna (p. 310).^ 
This nennir or nihir presents himself on the aea-shoro as a hand- 
some dapple-grey horse, and is to be recognised by his hoofs 
looking the wrong way ; if any one mounts him, he plunges with 
his prey into the deep. ITiere ia a way however to catch and 
bridle him, and break liim in for a time to work.^ A clever man 
at Morland in Bahus fastened an artfully contrived bridle on him, 
so that he could not get away, and ploughed all his land with 
him ; but the bridle somehow coming loose, the ' neck ' darted 
like fire into the lake, and drew the harrow in after him.* In 
the same way German legends tell of a great hulking black horse, 
that had risen out of the sea, being put to the plough, and going 
ahead at a mighty pace, till he dragged both plough and plough- 
man over the cliff.^ Oat of a marsh called the 'taufe,' near 



I 



^ The Elbjnngfer and Saalweiblein, Dent. sag. no. 60 ; the river-Bprite in tbe 
Oder, ibid. no. 62. 

' Muciiar, ia Noriknm 2, 37, and in Qaatein p. 146, mentiona an Alpine 
sprite I>ona)iadel; does nadel here stand for nandel? A misprint for madel (girl} 
ia scarcely concoivaLk. 

* Landnämabßk, 2, 10 (lalend. sog. 1, 74). OLafsen's Reise igiennem Island, 
1, 56, 8v. vis. 3, 128, 

* P. Kalm's WestgDta och Baliualändslca resa, 1712, p. 20O. 

* Letznef'sDaestiliGtiedironikfi, 13. 
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Scheuen in Lower Saxony, a wild bull comes up at certain times, 
aod goes with the cowa of the herd (Harry's SageOj p. 79). 
When a thunderstorm ia brewing, a great horse with enormous 
hoofs will appear on the water (Faye, p. 55). It is the vnlgar 
belief in Norway, that whenever people at sea go down, a 
söedrouen (sea sprite) shews himself in the shape of a headless 
old man (Sommerfelt, Salfcdalens präategjeldj Trondhjem 1827, p. 
119). In the Highlands of Scotland a water-sprite in the shape 
of a horse is known by the name of water-kelpie (see SuppL). 

Water-sprites have many things in common with mountain- 
sprites, bat also some peculiar to themselves. The males, like 
those of the schrat kind, come up singly rather than in companies. 
The water man ia commonly represented as oldish and with a 
lang beard, like the Roman demigod out of whose urn the river 
spouts; often he is many-headed (conf. p, 387), Faye p. 51. In 
a Danish folk-song the nokke lifts his beard aloft (conf. Svenska 
visor 3, 127. 133}, he wears a green hat, and when he grins you 
see his green teeth (Deut. sag. no. 52). He has at times the 
figure of a wild boy with shaggy hair, or else with yellow curlg 
and a red cap on hia head.^ The näkki of the Finns is said to 
have iron teethß The nixe (fern.), like the Bomance fay and our 
own wise-women, ia to be seen sitting in the sun, combing her 
long hair (Svenska vis. 3, 148), or emerging from the waves with 
the upper half of her body, which is exceedingly beautiful. The 
lower part, as with sirens, is said to consist of a fish-like tail j 
but this feature is not essential, and most likely not truly 
Teutonic, for we never hear of a tailed nix,* and even the nixe, 
when she comes on shore among men, is shaped and attired like 
the daughters of men, being recognised only by the wet skirt of 



' The small size is implied in the popular rhjme : ' Nix in der grübe (pitj, du 
Mat ein b'öter biibif (bad boj) ; wasch dir deine beinohea (little legs} mit rotheu 
siegeleteiuchen (red brick).' 

' On the grasB by the shore a girl is seized by a pretty boy wearing a handsome 
peasant's belt, and is forced to scrdteh hia head for hiia. While she ia doing so, he 
sUps a girdle round her unpcrceived, and chains her to himself ; the continued 
friction, however, »ends him to sleep. In the meantime a woman comes up, and 
asks the girl what she is about. She tolls her, and, -while talking, releases herself 
from the girdle. The boy was more sound asleep than ever, and his lips stood 
pretty wide apart ; then the woman, coming up closer, cried out : ' why, that's a 
neck, look at hia ßgJi's teeth ! ' In a moment the neck was gone (Etwoa über die 
Ehsteu, p. 51). 

' But we do of nixes shaped like men above and like lujrsei below ; one water- 
sprite takes his name fram his dit ears, Deut. sag. no. 63. 
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her dreas, the toet tips of her apron.^ Here is another point of 
contact with swan-maidenB, whose awan-foot betray a them : and 
aa they have their veils and clothes taken from them, the nixe 
too is embarrassed by the removal and detention of her gloves 
in dancing (Deut, sag. noa. 58. 60). Among the Wends the 
water-man appears in a linen smockfrock with the bottom of its 
skirt wet ; if in buying up grain he pays more than the market 
price, a dearth followa, and if he buys cheaper than others^ prices 
fall (Lausitz, monatsclvr. 1797, p. 750). The Russians name 
their water-nympha ntsdlki: fair maidens with green or gar- 
landed hair, combing themselves on the meadow by the waterside, 
and bathing in lake or river. They are seen chiefly on Whit- 
sunday and in Whitsun-week, when the people with dance and 
song plait garlands in their honour and throw them into the 
water. The custom is connected with the German river-worship 
on St. John's day. Whitsua-week itself was called by the 
Eusaians rusaldnaya, in Boh. msadla, and even iu Wallachiati 
rusaließ 

Dancing, song and music are the delight of all water-sprites, as 
they are of elves (p. 470). Like the sirens, the nixe by her 
song draws listening youth to herself, and then into the deep. 
So Hylaa was drawn into the water by the nymphs (ApoUod. 
i. 9, 19. ApoUon. rhod. 1, 131). At evening up come the dam- 
sels from the lake J to take part in the human dance, and to visit 
their lovers.' In Sweden they tell of the strömJcarVg alluring 
enchanting strain : the ströinkarls-lag (-lay) is said to have 
eleven variations, but to only ten of them may you dance, 
the eleventh belongs to the nighb-apirit and his baud; begin 



' In Olaf the Saint's Haga {Fornm. sog. 4, 56. 6, 162) a marff^gr is pictured as a 
beautiful woman, from the girdle downward ending in a tiah, lolling men to sleep 
vith ber sweet Bong ; evidently modelled on the Büinan tiiren. Pretty stories of 
uiiea are told ia Jill. Sclunidt'e Keicheufela, p. 160 (wheie the word docken— dolla, 
puppets) and 161. Water- wires when in laboor aend for human assistance, like 
»he-dwarfs (p. 457). ' They Hpake at Dr. M. L.'s table of spectra and of oliaujjeliugs, 
then did Mistress Lutber, bia goodwife, tell an history, how a midwife at a place 
was fetched away by the devil to one in ehildbed, with whom the devil had to do, 
and that lived in a hole in the water in the Malda, and the waUr hurt hei not at 
all, but in the hole she «at as in a fair chamber' Table-talk 1571. 440b. 

* Scbaiarik in the äasopia Eeak. mae. 7, 259 has furniebeda full dissertation on 
the rusaUcy [from ruay, blond ; but there is also tubIo, river's bed, deepest port] . 

3 Hebel doubttesa founds on popular tradition when (p. '281) he makes the 
' jntifffere iisem Bee ' roam through tfu: /tela* at midciglit, probaLty like the roggen* 
mubime to make them fruitful. Other stories of the meenoeibleiji in Mone's Anz. 8, 
17a, and Seohateiu's Thiii. ea^en 3, 236. 
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to play that, and tables and benches, cup and can, gray-beards 
and grandmobhera, blind and lame, even babes in the cradle 
would begin to dance, "^ This melodious atrömltarl loves to linger 
by mills and waterfalls (conf. Andvari, p, 488). Hence his 
Norwegian name /o««ef/nm (fos, Swed. and ON. fors^ waterfall). 
On p. 52 it was cited aa a remnant of heathen sacrifices, that to 
this dtemonic being people offered a black lamb, and were taught 
music by him in roturu» The fossegrim too on calm dark 
eveniuga entices men by his music, and instructs in the fiddlu 
or other stringed instrument any one who will on a Thursday 
evening, with hia head turned awarj, offer him a little white he-goat 
and throw it into a 'forse' that falls northwards (supra, p. 34). 
If the victim is lean, the pupil gets no farther than the tuning of 
the fiddle ; if fat, the fossegrim clutches hold of the player's right 
hand, and guides it up aud down till the blood starts out of all 
his finger-tipSj then the pupil is perfect in his art, and can play 
so that the trees shall dance and torrents in their fall stand still 
(iäee Suppl.).' 

Although Christianity forbids such offerings, and pronounces 
the old water-sprites diabolic beings, yet the common people 
retain a certain awe and reverence, and have not quite given up 
all faith in their power and influence : accursed beings thtiy 
are, bat they may some day become partakers of salvation. This 
is the drift of the touching account, how the stromkarl or neck 
wants you not only to sacrifice to him in return for musical 
instruction, but to proTrtise htm resurrection and redemption.^ 
Two boys were playing by the riverside, the neck sat there 
touching his harp, and the children cried to him : 'What do you 
sit and play here for, neck ? you know you will never bo saved.' 
The neck began to weep bitterly, threw hia harp away, and sank 
to the bottom. When the boys got home, they told their father 



' Amdt'B BeiBe n&ch ScLweden 4, 241 ; Bimilar dimccs Bpokea of in Heirauds- 
2a, cup. 11. pp. 4!) — 62. 

' Fftye p. 57. Conf. Thiele 1, 135 on the kirkegrim. 

^ Ötlniaii's Bahualän, p. SO : Om spelemän i bögar ok forsar bar man ok 
ttskilliga Bagor ; (or 15 &r tilbacka har man hur ati bögen uuder Giiren i Taouma 
gall beiügit hört spela som the bäeto musioantcr. Then aom bar 'viol ok Till lära 
Bpela, falir i ögiiableket lard, alleaaBt ban lofvar itpitandehe ; en Bom 6j lofte tbet, 
fick bora hum the i bögen tlogu »vniier tina viuUr ok ffreto bitterliga. (He that baa 
a tiddle and will learn to play, bccomeä in a moment learned, onlj bo promises 
resarrection ; one who promiEed not that, did hear how tbey in the bill beat 
BBunder their fiddles and wept bitterly.) 
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Vfhttt had happened. The father, who was a priest, said 'yon 
have sinned against the neck, go back, comfort him and iell him 
he may be savedJ When they returned to the river, the neck 
Bat on the bank weeping and wailing. The children said : ' Do 
not cry so, poor neck, father says that your Redeemer liveth too.' 
Then the neck joyfully took his harp, and played charmiogly till 
long after sunset.^ I do not know that anywhere in oar legends 
it is so pointedly expressed, how badly the heathen stand in need 
of the Christian religion, and how mildly it ought to meet 
them. But the barsh and the compassionate epithets bestowed 
on the nixes seem to turn chiefly upon their unhhss^dnees, their 
damnation.^ 

But beside the freewill offering for instruction in his art, the 
nix also exacted cruel and compulsory sacrifices, of which the 
memory is preserved in nearly all popular tradition. To this day, 
when people are drowned in a river, it is common to say : ' the 
river-sprite demands his yearly victim/ which is usually *an 
innocent child/ ^ This points to actual human sacrifices offered 
to the nichus in far-off heathen times. To the nix of the Diemel 
they throw bread and fruit once a year (see Snppl.). 

On the whole there runs through the stories of water-sprites a 
vein of cruelty and bloodthirstiness, which is not easily found among 
daemons of mountains, woods and homes. The nix not only kills 
human beings who fall into his clutches, but wreaks a bloody 
vengeance on his own folk who have come on shore, mingled 
with men, and then gone back. A gh'l had passed fifteen years 
iu the sea- wife's house (i haf-fruns gärd), and never seen the sun 
all that time. At last her brother ventures down, and brings 
his beloved sister safely back to the upper world. The hafsfru 
waited her return seven years, then seized her staff, and lashing 
the water till it splashed up high, she cried ; 



' 3v. viBor 3, 123. Ir. Elfeum. p. 24 ; Rimilar Irish, Scotch, and Danish tra- 
ditions, pp. '200-2. Cont. Thiele 4, li. Holberg'8 JiUestue sc. 12 : ' Niaser og 
undorjorske folk, drive store fester bort med kltigeu og hylea, eftersom de lagen del 
bar demdi' (beonuae thejhave no part thereia). 

^ ' Vtrtäne Wassernixe,' fordone, don« for (p. 488} ; ' den fula stygga necken,' 
Sv. vis. 3, 147 ; ' den visk havfrue, u»ie tuaremind,' ' dea armt mareviv,' ' ilu /ui<5 
og led« Bpaaq^vinde ! ' Dauske visor 1, 110. 119. 125. Holberg'e MeUmpus ä, 7 
cites a Danish suporatitiuu : ' noar en ilaker ligger hoa aiu fiakeriude paa Böen, 
aaa föder hun en havfrue.' 

* Deut. BRg., no8. ftl. 62. Faye, p. 51. Tlie Biver Saale yearly demands her 
victim ÜU Walburgia or St. John'ä day, and ou thüee days people avoid the river. 
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Hade jag trott att da varib sä falsk, 

Sä skulle jag knackt dig din tiufvehala I 

(had I trowed thou wert so false, I'd have nicked thy thievisli 
neck), ArTidsson 2, 320-3. If the sea-maidena have stayed too 
loug at the dance, if the captive Christian have born a child to 
the nixj if the water-man's child is slow in obeying his call, one 
sees &jet of Mood shoot up from the water's bed in sign of the 
vengeful deed.' As a rule, there? was likewise a favour&ble sign 

1 Dent. Bag., noa. 49. 58-9. 60. 304-6. 818, 1. Here I give another We&tphaliau 

legend, written down for me by Hr 8eitz, of Oenabriick : Donkeii -von den gmeli 

vppn Daniiaien. iJicbte bei Braurnske liggt en lütkea sue, do DarmBsen ; do stund 
Törr auten tieu (olden tid^) eu klaueter ane. de miönke fiber in den klauster liabedea 
nig nä Qoddes willen ; driimine gonk et unner. Nig lauge uä hiar bbrdeu de burea 
in der naubersku]], inEpe, oUe nacbte en kloppen un liarmeu blden Darintiaen, Obou 
'wenn me npn ambold slat, und wecke lue seigen wott {some folk saw somewbat) 
middca up den Darmesen. Se sgeppedeii drup to ; da was et n smett, de bet ant li/ 
(biri nil's leib) inn waier seit, initn Miner in de Iilst, damit weis he jünimer up deu 
ambold, un bedndde (bedeutete) de buren, dat bo am wot to smien bringen tjollt>ii. 
Sit der tit biochten em de lUe ut der burakup jiinimer isen to smien [iron to furge), 
ua mnminake badde so goe plogiaen (good ploughehuies) osse de Eper. Ens tvol 
Koatman to Epe ret (reed) ut den Daimssen lifiieu, do foind be a lUtk kind tiDuen 
öwer, dat was ruMT «jjii Janssen liice.' Do Bgrpggede de miett : ^ttimmmi meinen 
eiienuen nitj weg I ' aber Koatman neim dat kind inn back full, ua lop dfrmit nS. 
base. Sit der tit was de smett nig mehr to sehn or to boren. Kuatman färdo 
(futterte) den ruwireti up, un de word Bin beste an ilitigute kuecht. Osse he iber 
tviutig jar ault wor, sis be to ainen bareu : ' bur, ik mot yoq )u gaun, min väy liet 
mi rüpen.' ' Dat spit mi je,' sia de bur, ' gift et denn gar nin midd^l, dat da bi mi 
bliweu kannßt ? ' 'Ik will es (mal) sehn,' sla dat waterkind, ' git erat ea imaJ) no 
Braurnske un bait mi en uiggen djangen (degn) ; mer ji mjöt do förr giebn vrot de 
kaupmanu hebben will, ua jau niks afhanntlit.' De hüx gunk no Braumeke un 
kofde en djaugn, hannelde aber docli wot af. Nu göugen se to haupe no'n Damissen, 
do sia de mwtee : ' Nu pastit app, wenn ik int water tiläe uu et kiiiaml blol, dann 
mot ik weg, kümmt wjaike, dann darf ik bi ju bliwweu.' He slug int water, da 
kwamm kene mjalka un auk ken blöd, gans iargerlik Bprak de ruwu.-e : * ji bebt mi 
wot wis maket, un wot afhannelt, doriimmo kuaimt ken bl6d un kene xnjalke. epöt 
ja, un kaupet in Braamske ea äaueru djangn.' De bilr gong weg un kweim wir ; 
aber erat dat dxüdde mal br&ohte he en djangen, wä be uiks an awwehaunelt hadde. 
Oase de ruwwe da mit int water slög, do was et so raut one iiod, de ruvcu^e störtedo 

sik in den Dannsaen, un ninminake hef en wier sehn.- [Epitome : — The smith in 

Damusen lake. Once a mona.stery there; bad monks, put down. Peasants at Epe 
beard a hammering every night, rowed to middle of lake, found a smith sitting 
vp to hii uaist in water; he made them Bigns to bring him work, tbey did eg 
coaatanlly, and the Epe ploughshaiea were the beat in the country. Once farmer 
Eoatmau found a child on the bank, alt over hairy. Smith cried, ' don't take my 
ton' ; but K. did, and reared him. Smith never seen again. The Shaggy one, when 
aged 20, said, ' I must go, fatheT Jtai called me.' — ' Can't you stay anyhow ? ' — 
' Well, I'll Bee ; go bay nie a new eword, give the price asked, dan't beat duwn.'' K. 
bought one, but cheapened. They go to the Darmssen ; says Shag, ' Watch, when 
I Btnke the water ; ij i/loud corner, I must go, if milk, I may stay.' But neither came : 
' You've cheapened t go buy another aw ord.' K. cheapened again, bat the third time 
he did not, Bhag struck the water, it was red as biood, and he pluuged iuto the 
Darmssen.] The same aign, of ■milk or blood coming up, oocura in another folk- 
tale, which makes the water-nymphs iuto white-veiled uuns, Mone'a Anz. 3, 93. 

* So in Caap. von der lion, pp. 224-6 the meerwunder is called ' der rauhe, dot 
rauche.' Coai. aupra, pp. 481. 491. 
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agreed upon (a jet of milk, a plate with, an apple) , but withheld 
in such a case aa this. 

And here ia the place to take up Grendel agam, whom we 
likened (p. 243) to the malicious god Loki, though Loki, even 
apart from that, seemed related to Oegir. Grendel is cruel and 
bloodfchiraty ; when he climba out of his marsh at night, and 
reaches the hall of the sleepiog heroes, he clutches oae and drinks 
the blood out of another (Beov^r. 147Ö). Hia mother ia called a 
mereimf (3037), hrimwyff (she- wolf of the breakers, 3197), and 
grundwijnjen (3036) which means the same thing (from wearg, 
lupus, comes wyrgen, lupa). This pair, Grendel and mother, have 
a water-house, which ia described (3027 aeq.) almost exactly aa 
we should imagine the Norse Oegir'a dwelling, where the gods 
were feasted ; indoors the water ia excluded by walls, and tbere 
burns a pale light (3033).^ Thus toore than one feature leads on 
to higher beings, transcending mere waterspritea (see Suppl.). 

The notion of the nix drawing to him those who are drowning 
has its milder aspect too, and that still a heathen one. We saw 
on p. 31 1 that drowned men go to ike goddess Ran ; the popular 
belief of later times is that they are received into the abode of the 
nix or nixe. It ia not the river-sprite kills those who sink in the 
element of water ; kindly and compassionately he bears them to 
his dwelling, and harbours their souls.' The word rd)i seems to 
have had a more comprehensive meaning at first : ' maala ran ok 
reijiti ' was to invoke all that is bad, all evil spirits, upon one. It 
has occurred to me, whether the unexplained Swed, rd in the 
compounds 4?ür5 {nix), skogsrä {ach.ra.t),tomträ (homesprite), which 
some believe to be rä angulus, or a contraction of rädande, may 
not have sprung from this ran, aa the Scandinavian tongue is so 
fond of dropping a final n. Dame Wdchilt too (p. 434) is a 
succonring harbouring water-wife. The water man, like Hel and 
E.än, keeps with him the souls of them that have perished in the 
water, * in pota turned upside down,' to use the miive language of 
one story (no. 52) j but a peasant visiting him tilts them up, and 
in a moment the souls all mount up through the water. Of the 

^ Conf. the dolphin's houBe in Musäas'a märchen of the Three Siaten. 

' Probably there were stories also of helpfiU »ttccimTivfi river-gods, Buoh aa the 
Greeks and ItomanB told of 'IhetiB, of luo-Leacothea (Od. 5, ä33-3&3), Älbonea, 
Matata. 
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drowned they say '^ the nix has drawn them to him,' or 'has Bucke»! 
them/ because bodies found in the water have the nose red." 
' Juxta pontem Mosellae quidam puerulus naviculatn excidens 
submersus est, quod videos quidam juveais vostibus abjectis aquae 
inailivit, et invenfcum estrahera volens, maliijno spiritu retnihtate, 
quem Neptunum Yocaat, sernel et secundo perdidit j lertio cum 
nomea apoatoli iavocaasetj raortunm recepit.' Miracula S. Mat- 
thiae, cap. 43. Pea, Tbes. anecd. 2, 3, pag. 26. Rülleniiagen ia 
the Froschmeuseler (Nu IPJ : 

* daa er 
elend im wasser wer gestorben, 
da die seel mifc dem teib verdorben, 
oder beim geist bUeb, der immer frech 
den ersofnen die heia abbrech.' 

(that he had died miserably in the water, and his aonl had per- 
ished with the body, or abode wifcb the spirit that ever without 
ado breaketh the necka of the drowned). The Swedish supersti- 
tion supposes that drowned men whose bodies are not found have 
been drawn into the dwelling of the hafsfru (Sv. vis. 3, 148). 
In some German fairy-tales (no. 79) children who fall into the 
well come under the power of the water-nixe ; like dame Holla, 
she gives them tangled flax to spin. 

Faye, p. 51, quotes a Norwegian cbarm, to be repeated on the 
water against the mx : 

nyJCf nyh, naal i vatn 1 

jomfru Maria kästet staal i vatn : 

du aäk, äk fljt.^ 

(nick, nick, needle in water ! Virgin casteth steel in water. 
Thou sink, and I flee). A similar one for bathers is given in 
Supersfc. Swed. no, 71 [with, the addition : * thy father was a 
Bteel- thief, thy mother was a needle-thief,' etc.]. Steel stops a 
spirit's power to act upon yon (supra, p. 466-7 n.). 

A sepulchral cry of the nix, similar to death groans, is said to 
portend drowning (Faye, p. 51). Some very old writings ascribe 



229». 



Ban. 'nökkeB heir taget bam,' ' n5lken bar snet dem,' TuUId'b Skrifter 2, 13. 
So Bryubildi calla out at last to the giantess : 'aei^kttu, gysi^u: kyu ! ' ^mm. 
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to watersprifces in general wailing voices and doleful speeches, that 
reaound from lakes and pools : they tell each otlier of their 
baffled schemes, or how they have to vacate the land before the 
christians. Gregory of Toura, in De glor. confess, cap. 31, re- 
members jvn incideut of his young days ' apud Arvernos gestum.* 
A man setting out early to the forest has his morniug meal 
blessed before he takes it : Cumque ad amnem adhuc aute- 
lucanum venisset, imposito plaastro cum bobua in ponte qui 
super navem locatus erat^ alterum tranameare coepit in littus. 
Veram ubi in medium amnis devenib, audivib vocem dicentia 
* merge, merge, ne mm-eris I* Cui respondens vox alia ait : ' sine 
tua etiam admonitione quae proclamas fecisaem, si res sacra meis 
conatibus nou obataret; uaui sciaä eum eulogiia aacerdotis ease 
muDitumj ideo ei nocere Don possum' (see Suppl.) — In the 
Vita Godehardi Hildesiensis (first quarter of 11th cent.), cap. 4 
(Leibn. 1, 49 2) ^ we read : Erat etiam in orientali parte civitatis 
noatrae (Hildenes-hem) pahia horrified et circummanentibus 
omnino plurali formidine invisa, eo quod ibi, ub opinabantur, tam 
meridiauo quam et noctumo tempore iliusiones qaaadam horri' 
hiles vel audirent vol viderent, quae (sc. palua) a fonte salaagiuis 
quae ibidem in medio bulliebat Suiza dicitur. Qua ille (Gode- 
hardus) spectata, et illusione etiam phanfasHca, qua bruta plebs 
terrebatur^ audita, eandem paludem secundo sui adventua auno 
cum cruce et reliquiis sanctorum invasit, et habitationem suam 
ibidem aptavit, et in medio periculo Oratorium in honorem S. 
Bartholomaei apostoli fundavitj quo sequenti auno cousummato et 
dedicHtOj omne daemonum phantasma (conf. p. 482) exinde fundi- 
tus extirpavit, et eundem locum omnibus eommorantibus vel 
adveuientJbus gratum et sine qualibefc tentatione habitabilem 
reddidit. — My third quotation is a continuation of that given 
on p. 108 from the Vita S. Galli (Pertz 2, 7) : Volvente deiucepä 
cursu temporis electus Dei Gallus retia lymphae laxabat in sUeutio 
noctis. Bed inter ea audivit demonem de eulm.ine moniis pari suo 
clamantem, qui erat in abditis maris. Quo respoodente ' adsnm/ 
viojita?iiis econtra: 'Surge' inquit 'in adjutorium mihi, Ecce 
perRgrini venerunt, qui me de templo ejecerunt (nam deos con- 
terebaot quos incolae isti colebant, insuper et eos ad ae conver- 
tebaut) ; veni, veni, adjuva no3 expellere eos de terris,' Marinus 
demon respondit : 
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' En una 3 coram est in pel ago, 
cui nunqaam uocere potero, 
volui enim retia sua ledere, 
Bed me victum proba lugere : 
signo orationia est semper clauaas, 
nee umquam eomno oppressus.' 

Electas vero Gallaa haeo andiena mtmivit se undiqiie signaculo 
Christij dixitque ad eoa : 

* In nomine Jesa Christi praecipio vobis, 
ut do locis istia recedatiB, 
nee aliquem hie ledere preaumatia I ' 

et cum featinatione ad littus rediit, atque abbati suo qnae audierat 
recjtavit,^ Quod vir Dei Coluiabauua audieas, convocavit fratres 
in ecclesianij soUfum signum tangens. mira dementia diaboli ! 
vocea servorum Dei praeripuit vox faniasmatwa, eum hejutatus 
atque iilulaius dircs vocia audiebatur per culmina. — Read further 
oa (2, 9) the atory of two lake-women who stand naked on the 
ehoro and thrmv stones. Everywhere we see the preachers con- 
front the pagan dromons with crosa and holy Bpellj. as something 
real; the mournful howl of the spirits yields to the ringing of 
bells, Gods and spirits are not distinguished : the god cast out 
of the temple, whose image has been broken, is the elf or nix 
meditating revenge. It is remarkable, too, that vioiintain and 
waier sprites are set before us as fellows (pares) j in folk-tales of 
a later time their affinity to each other seems abundantly estab- 
lished. 



We have now considered genii of mountains, of woods and of 
rivers ; it remains to review the large and variously named group 
of the friendly familiar Some-sprites. 

They of all sprites stand nearest to man, because they come 
and seek his fellowship, they take up their abode under his very 
roof or on his premises. 

Again, it is a feature to be marked in home-sprites, that they 
are purely male, never female ; there appears a certain absence 
of sex in their very idea, and if any female beings approach this 

I Oonf. the ooDTereatione of trolls overheard hy two of St. Olafs men, Fomm. 
•6«. 1, 185-188. 
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goblin kiud, it is former goddesses who have come down in the 
world.^ 

What the Boinans called lar,^ lar famiJiaris (see the prologue 
to Plautus's Aulularia) and penas^ ia named in our older speech 
Misiiig or stetigot (genius loci) j couf, * hö.singa' (penates) ' in Not- 
ker's Capella 51. In Cap. 142 N. renders lares by ' ingoumen 
(biusero aide burgo)'; the literal meaning of ingoumo would be 
guard of the interior. In Cap, 50 he uses ingeside for penates, i.e. 
our ingesinde, inmates, domestics ; the form continued to be used 
inMHG. ; daz liebe heilige ingeside, Eol. 115, I. 226, 18. Simi- 
larly the Span, due^idet duendecillo (goblin) seems derivable from 
doniusj daeüo is houae-owner (dominus, distinct from don, p. 299 
note), and duendo domestic, retired. The ON. toft, Swed. tomt, 
means area, domus vacua, and the home-sprite's name ia in Swed, 
iomtekarly iimitegnhhe (old fellow on the premises), tomtra, tomte- 
hiss, 9om styr i kiillrara rike (Hallman, p. 73) : Norw. tomdevätie, 
toftvätte. Another ON. name is shürgo^, p. 112. We can trace 
in them a peculiar connexion with the hearth of the house j they 
often come out from under it (p. 456 n.), it seems to be the door, as 
it were, to their subterranean dwelling : they are strictly hearth- 
gods. Here and there in Germany we also meet with the name 
gesell, fellow (supra, p. 464, seile, selke), guigeaell, nachbar, lieber 
nachbar, in the Netherlands goede kind (Horae Belg. 119), in 
England goodfellow, in Denmark god dreng, good boy, kiäre 
granne, dear neighbour, (conf. bona socia, p. 283-8, and gnote 
holde, p. 2Ö6). The Eng. ^^^acA; we may indeed connect with the 
Jr. phiika, Wei. pwcca,^ but with more jastice perhaps with the 
Dan. pog (lad), which ia simply the Swed, pojke, ON, pvM (puer), 
and comes from Finn, poica (filius) j in Lower Germany too they 
say pooJe for a puny stunted man (Brem. wb. 3, 349). Heim- 
reich^s Nordfries. chron. 2, 348 has huspuke (see ßuppl.). 

From the 13th century (and possibly earlier, if only we had 
authorities)* down to the present time the name kobold has been 

' Holla, Berhta, Werra, Stempe. Female are the Gr. Koppul) and Außla, the 
Bom. Lamia, Mauia, Maniola. Tha Folea too have a fern, Omacnica : ' Auiculae 
vetaat pueros edare in teaebriB. ne spectrum Loo dovori-nt, quod eoa iusatiabiiuB 
leddat,' Linde anb v. ' omacaiJ,' to burdea. OHG. Sifeniiffun tamiae,iGra£r 1, 132. 

^ Larva (spectre, dfemon) iß coiia. with lar, aa arvum., arvus with arar«. The 
Monachus SangnU. callH tlie piloBiis (p. 481) larva. 

» CrokiT's Fairy logemlB 3, 23U 2. 262. 

* ' Ave. to Falke, a KolHiUitdorp (auu. 94l>), Trad. corv. ; Adalpertna ehoMt, 
koboU (aim. 1185), MB. 27, 36. 42.' Extr. from Bowl. 
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m use. A doc. of 1250 in Bölitner's Cod. francof. 1, 83 has a 
' Heinricus dictus Goholdus' Evea before tliat date cohohiuB 
occurs (Zeitsclir. des Hess. Vereins 3, 64). Conrad of Wiirzburg, 
MS. 2, 206% has : ' mir ist eiu loser hoveachalk als ein hobolt 
von buhse/ no better than a k. of boxwood; and the Misnaare 
(Amgb. 48") : ' w6 den kvboldcn, die alsus orstummen (are so 
struck dumb) ! mir ist ein bolzSn (wooden) bischof vil lieber 
dan ein stummer herre.'' The notions of kohold, dwarf, thitnih- 
hvn, }}uj)pet, idol largely ran into one another (conf. supra, mahk, 
p. 104 note). It seems, they used to carve little home-spritea 
of boxwood and set them up in tbe room for fan, aa even now 
wooden nutcrackers and other mere playthings are cut in the 
shape of a dwarf or idol ; yet the practice may have had to do 
with an old heathen worship of small larea, to whom a place was 
assigned in the innermost part of the dwelling ; in time tbe 
earnest would turn into sporty and even christian sentiment tole- 
rate the retention of an old custom.^ Tbey must also have tied 
rags and shreds into dolls, and set tbem up. The dumb wooden 
kobold is kept in countenance by the 'wooden bishop' mentioned 
immediately after by the Misnsere.^ In the oft-quoted poem of 
RiiedJger we find (1 7'' of the Köuigsb. MS.) 'in hoboldes sprÄche,' 
[i.e., speaking low]. In Altd. w. 2, 35 * einen liobold von wahse 
machen,' one of wax. HoSmann's Fundgruben give us in the 
Glossary 386, from a Yocab. of the 14th century, opold for 
kopold. Hugo von Trimberg has several allusions to kobolda : 
line 5064, ' und lorn einander goukelspil, unter des mantel er 
kobolte mache, der (whereat) manic man tougeu (secretly) mit im 
lache'; 5576, 'dermale ein andern koboU dar, der ungessen. bi 
im sitze *j 10277, * einer siht den andern an, als koholt hern tater- 
man' i 10843, ' ir abgot (the heathens' gods), als ich gelesen 
hän, daz waren koholt und taterman' ; 11527, ' Got mohte wol 
lachen, solte ez sin, wan sine tatermennelin (same in Roth's 
Fragment, p. 65) so wunderlich ilf erden leben,' God might 
laugh to see his little mannikina behave so strangely. Jugglers 



' One ought to search out the age and deBign of the various pear that is sot ont 
(aa mere ornaraeut thia louf; while) on shelves and tables ; from tbia and from 
loDg-eBtablkhed moolds foT pastry, vra may arrive at some coucluaionB about the 
heatheD custom of carving or ' dougbing' idols (couf. pp. 15. 105. lia. 114) : teig 
(dough) including any aoft aubstanc«, clay, vax or donr-paate. 

* Ou ' [lapa Huliguua ' conf. Reioh. p. xciv. 
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bring kobolds out from under their cloak, kobolds are painted 
on the wall, the heathen gods were nothing but kobolds and 

tatermen, to stare at each other like kobold and taterman, 

all through, the kobold appears as the tiny tricky home-sprite. 
In writers of the 17th century I find the remarkable phrase 'to 
laugh Uhe a kobold/ Bttner'a Unwürd. doct. p. 340, and App. p. 
53 ; 'you laugh as though you'd empty yourself, like a hobolt,' 
Reim dich p. 149. This must either mean, to laugh with mouth 
agapo, like a carved kobold, who may have been so represented, 
or simply to laugh loud and heartily. '^ Again, ' to laugh like a 
Ttampelmann,' Deutachfranzos p. 274; 'ho, ho, ho I the loud 
laugh of Robin Goodfellow,' Anecd. and Trad., ed. by W. J. 
Thorns, Lond. 1839, p. 115. In the poem oE Zeno 867. 1027 
this dsemonic laughter ia expressed by skrahen (Bretn. wb. 4, 
686 schraehtern). Schweinichen 1, 260 tells of an unquiet spirit 
laughing loud and shrill ; it may be a laugh of mirth or mockery. 

In the Netherlands too we find at an early time the form 
hoithout (pi. coubouten, Horae Belg. 1, 119) ; now kabout, and in 
Belgium kabot, kcihotennannehen.^ The Scandinavian languages 
have not the word. 

It is a foreign word, sprung no doubt from the Gr. KdßaXo^ 
(rogue), Lat. cohalm^ with a t added, aa our language is partial 
to forms in -olt for monstrous and ghostly beings. Prom cobalus, 
in Mid. Lat. already gobeUnus, the Fr. has formed its gobelin, 
whence the Engl, gohlln, strengthened into kohgohlin. Hanka's 
0. Boh, glosses render 79'' gitulius (getuliua, gaetulius) by koholt, 
and directly after, aplinua (1. alpinua, i.e. alphinua, the ' fool * 
or queen in chess) by iatrman : here are kobolt and tatrman 
together, just as we saw thom staring at each other in the 
Renner; hence also the Cod. pal. 341, 126° speaks of 'einen 
iaiennan malen/ painting a t., and the WahtelmaBre 140 of 
guiding him with strings, ' rihtet zuo mit den snüeren die tater- 



1 ' HlaLtar kiictUiiaz' laughed till be shook, K. 24\ Notk. Cap. M has : ' taz 
lahtcr ncittta sia ; PetroniuB, cap. 2-1, ' risu diRsolveb&t ilia Hua. ' ; Heinardns 3, 
1929, ' oachianus viscera üseurus'; or, aa we say, to split with laagbing, laugh 
yourself liouble, short and Buiall, to pieces, to a hölalin (Grvphius p. m. 877), brown, 
oot of your Bensea ; ' einen Rchübel voll lachen ' ; perish, die with laaghiug, MUG. 
• roivn swindet under lachen,' Ben. 330. A Bröton Bong in Villemarqufi 1, 39 flpeaks 
of the loud laugh of the korred (aee SnppL). 

^ Hchayea but len URa^ea et traditiona dos Beiges. Loavain 1834, p. 230. 

( Lobeck'B Aglaoph, Iä0ä-13ä8. 
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manne' (supra, p. 410 g.). To explain tliia taterman by tbe 
Engl, tatter liaa some plausibility, bub tben our HG. ougbt 
to have had zaterman (couf. OHG. zata, zatar, Graff 5, 632-3, 
with AS. tasttera, panniculus). The glosaist above may have 
meant by gaetulius an African savage, by alpinua a Tartar (MHG. 
taterj tateler), or still better, a fool;'' the vrord taterman occurs 
in other 0. Boh. documents besides, and signifies doll and idol 
(Jangmann 3, 554'') ; foreign to all other Slavic dialects, it seems 
borrowed from German.^ Its proper meaning can only be re- 
vealed hy a fuller insight into tlio history of puppet-shows. Per- 
haps the Hung, tatos (juggler) has a claim to consideration.^ 

Several MSS. however and the first printed edition of the 
Renner have not taterman at all, but katerman (Cod. francof. 
164'' reads verse 1084^ kobiilde unde Jcatimian), which ia not 
altogether to be rejected, and at lowest offers a correct secondary 
sense. Katerman, derived from kater (tom-cat), may be com- 
pared with heinzelmarif kinzehnan, hinzemänncken, the name of 
a home-sprite,* with Hinze the cat in Reineke, and the wood- 
sprite Katzenveit (p. 480). The putss-in-boots of the fairy-tale plays 
exactly the part of a good-natured helpful kobold ; another one 
ia called stiefel (boot, Deut. sag. no. 77), because he wears a 
large boot : by the boot, I suppose, are indicated the gefeite 
schulte (fairy shoes) of older legend, with which one could travel 
faster on the ground, and perhaps through the air ; such are the 
leagiie-hoots of fairy-tales and the winged shoes of Hermes. The 
name of Reinze is borne by a mountain-sprite in the Frosch- 
menseler. Heinze is a dimin. of Heinrich, just as in Lower 
Germany another noisy ghost is called Ghinike, dimin. of Joachim 
(conf. ' dat gimken,' Brem. wb. 5, 379) : the story of Ohimnieken 



' There is in tbe kobold'a character Bn unmiBtakable eiiDÖarity to the witty 
comt-fool ; hence I feel it significant, that one described iu SchweinicLeu 1, 260-2 
expreiBly oarries a bawhle. The Engl, hobgoblin means tbe aame aa cLowmjublin 
(Narea sab v. hob). 

^ HanuEob (Slav, mytli. 299) takes the taUrman (he eaya, hastermaii alao occotb) 
for a water-sprite. 

" ' In Tyrol tatierman = Bcajecrow, coward, kobold, from tattera, ziltorn, to quake, 
skedaddle ; Frommaain 2, 327. Leoprecbting p. 177 says, tattern to frighten; at 
Gratz in Styria, the night before solstice, taUermann, a bugbear, iß carried round 
and Bet on tire in memory of eitirpated Leatbouiam.' — Exlr. from SürrL. 

* Deut. saK. no. 75 ; the Btory ia 100 years later than the composition of the 
Keineke. Hinzelnianu leaves a dint in the bed, as if a cat bad lain in it. Lather's 
^ Table-talk (ed. IßTl, p. 411") h&d previously related the like concciaing a spirit 
H Heimlin. 

H vol 
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(of about 1327) is to be found in Kantzow*a Pomerania 1, 333. 
Tho similar and equally Low-German name Wolterlcen seems 
to have a wider circulation. Samuel Meiger in his Panurgia 
lamiarum (Hamb. 1587. 4), bok 3 cap. 2, treats 'van den laribaa 
domesticis edder husknechtkens, de men ok WoUerken unde 
Chimlcp.n an etliken örden no met/ These Wolterkena are also 
mentioned by Arnkiel (Cimbr. heidenth. 1^ 49) | in the Nether- 
lands they are called Wouiers, Wouiet-henj and Tuioman 2, 201 
has a proverb * ^t is een wilde Wotder,' though incorrectly he 
refers it to wout (silva). Wonter, Wolter is nothing' but the 
human proper name Walter bestowed on a home-sprite. It is 
quite of a piece with the familiar intercourse between these spirits 
and mankind, that, beside the usual appellatives, certain proper 
names should be given them, the diminutives of Henry, Joachim, 
Walter. Not otherwise do I understand the Robin and Nuseii in 
the wonted names for the English and Danish goblins Eohin 
goodfelloii) and Nissen god dreng. Eobin is a French-English 
form of the name Robert, OHG. Hruodperaht, MHG. Ruotperht, 
our Ruprecht, Rupert, Ruppert ; and Eohin fellow is the same 
home-sprite whom we in Germany call TcnecJd Ruprecht, and 
exhibit to children at Christmas, but who in the comedies of tho 
16-1 7th centuries becomes a mere Riipel or Ruppel, i.e. a merry 
fool in general.^ In England, Robin Goodfellow seems to get 
mixed up with Robin Hood the archer, as Hood himself reminds 
us of Hödeken (p, 463) ; and I think this derivation from a 
being of the goblin kind, and universally known to the people, 
is preferable to the attempted historical ones from Hubertus 
a Saxon mass-priest, or the English Robertas knight, one 
of the slayers of Thomas Becket. Nisse, Nissen, current in 
Denmark and Norway, must be explained from NielBj Nichen, 



' Ayrer'B Fastnaolitepiele TS"* confiims the fact of Rupel being a dimia. of 
Rnprecht. Some dialocta uae BOpel, Rieptl as a name lor tho tom-cat again ; in 
■witch-tiittls ft littlo joung devil is named Rubel. Ace. to the Leipzig Avauturier 1, 

22-3, knecht Ruprecht »ppears in shaggy clothes, sack on back and roil in hand. 

[If Rob in hobgoblin Btands for Robert, it is another instance of the Irieudly or at 
least conciliatory feeling that prompted the giving of such names. In Mids. N. 
Dream ii. 1, the same spirit that haa just Xtoen called Robin GoodfoUow, is thus 
addressed : 

Those that ITofe-golilin call you, and sweet Pnok, 
You do their work, and they «hall have good luck. 

Of course Hob as a man's name ie Robert, as Hodge is Roger.— Tiukb.] 
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i.e. Nicolaua, Niclas,^ not from our HG. common noun ' nix ' 
the Watersprite, whicli is in Danish nok, nok (p. 488), and has 
no connexion with Nisse ; and the Swed. form is also Kilson. I 
find a confirmation of thia in our habit of assigning to Niclaus, 
Claufi or Globes the selfsame part that in some districts is played 
by Eaprecht, To this latter I am inclined to refer even the 
words of so early a writer as OfterdJngen, MS. 2, 2*" ; ' RttpreM 
min JcnecJd muoz iuwer här gelich den tören scbern/ R. my man 
must shear your hair like that of fools. A home-sprite Biidtf (for 
Rudolf) in Mone's Anz. 3, 365. 

Another sot of names is taken from the noises which these 
spirits keep up in houses r you hear them jumping softly, knock- 
ing at walls, racketing and tumbling on stairs and in lofts. 
Span, tra.9go (goblin), and trasguear (to racket) ; Fr. soterai, 
sotret (jumper), Mem. de I'acad. celt. 4, 91; ekerken (eichhorn- 
chen, squirrel), Deut. sag. no. 78; poUergeistf rumpehjeist, rum- 
pelstih in the Kindermilrchen no. 55, rumpeUtilt in Fischart;* 
one particular goblin is called Mopfer, knocker (Deut. sag. no. 
76), and it may be in this connexion that kämmerlein, hemerlein 
(supra, p. 1 82) has come to bo applied to home-sprites of diabolic 
nature. Nethl. buUman, hulhrman, Imllerkater, from bullen, 
bullern, to be boisterous. Flem. boldergeest, and hence 'bi 
holder te bolder,^ our ' bolter die palter,' helter-skelter. A pop- 
harty identical with rnmpeistilt in Fischart, is to be derived 
from popeln, popem, to keep bobbing or thumping softly and 
rapidly ; * a house-goblin in Swabia was called the poppele ; in 
other parts popel, pöpel, pdpelmann, popanz, usually with the side- 
meaning of a muffled ghost tlmt frightens children, and seldom 
used of playful good-humoured goblins. At the same time popel 
is that which muffles (puppt) itself: about Henneberg, Bays 
Reinwald 2, 78, a dark cloud is so called ; it contains the notion 



I 



' Not only Nielsen, tut Nistten is a family name in Denmark, ami can only 
mean the same, by no means nix or goblin. [I suppose Niels is ratlier NigelluB, 
Nigel, which breakfi down the connexion with Nicolas or Glaus ; atill the two can 
Btand independently. — TaüJS.] 

' Is «tilt, ttilz the old Jitalt in compounds? Gramm. 2, 527. "What the fairy- 
tale Bays of BHinpeUtilt, and how his name Ijas to be gues-sed, other stories teU of 
EhenhiitA or Hopfenhiltel (who wear ao iron hat or one wreathed with hop-leaveR), 
Eletke's Alman. v, vulksm. 67 ; or of the dwarf Holzrährlciu, lionnefükrlein, Harrys 
1, 18 [of Knirfiker, Gebhart, Tepentireji, Miillenh. aOÖ-S, of Tüteli Tun, Sv. foUcv. 
1, 171. — ScPFL.] ; and we ehall meet with the like in giant-stories. 

* Staid. 1. 20-1. Schm. 1, 203. S23. 
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of mask and tamkappe (p. 333). In connexion witli Holda, a 
HoUepapel, HoUepeter is spoken of. 

The same aliiftiüg of form appears in tko words viumhart 
(already in Caesarius heiaterb. 7, 46: 'mummart momordifc nie')^ 
ffitimmel, mumtnelmann, tnummanz,^ which express tlie very same 
notion, ' muramen, mummeln * signifyiug to mumble, to utter a 
muffled sound. Or can we connect it with mumel, viiiomel, the 
namo of the watersprite (p. 490) ? In that case, vermummen 
(to disguise), mummerei (mumming, larva) would seem to mean 
acting like the spectre, instead of the spectre having taken his 
name from mumming (see Suppl.). 

The word hidze as far back aa the 12th-13th century had the 
same meaning ns mummart and poppart r a place called Puzi- 
prunnun, Puciprunnen, MB. 6, 60. 62. 9, 420 (12th century), 
unless puzi = puteu3 be meant, might take its name from a well, 
haunted by such a home-sprite. 'Ein ungehiurer (uncanny) 
hiitze/ Martina 116° 224"; ' si sehent mich nicht m§r an in hutzen 
wis,' they look at me no more in butze wise, Walth. 28, 87 ; ' in 
butzenwiso gohn,' Oborlin sub v.; 'den hutzen vorhb er kleine, 
als man d& seit von kinden,' he little fears the b-, as we say of 
children, Albr. Tit. x. 144 (Hahn 1275) ; hutzengriid, -horror, 
Walth. 140, 2. MsH. 3, 451»; 'gelonb ich daz, so biz mich 
hutze,' b. bite me if I believe it, Hätzlerin 287% which agrees with 
'mummart momordit me* above; *ein kiiideTbutze/ Ls. 1, 617; 
* forht ich solchen bätzel/ La. 1, 380, where a wihtel is spoken 
of. So, to frighten with the hutze, to tear off the huize (mask) ; 
hutzen antliib (face) and balzen kleider (clothes) =larva in 
KaJBersperg (Oberlin 209) ; winterhidz in Brant's Narrenschiflf 
129 (winterbutte in the Plattdeutsch translation 140^'). I do 
not understand the butzenhänsel in Weisth. 1, 691. All over 
Germany almost, we hear to this day : *der bufa kommt,' ^ or * der 
butzemann, butselmann/ and in Eisass hidzmummelj the same as 
bufcz or mummel alone, buz, Jägor's Ulm, p. 522. buizeitman» , 
Fischart's Bienkorb 19 i^ butz, Grarg. 231'. butseniann, Simpl. 
2, 248. In Bavaria, J'asnacldbuiz, Shrovetide b., buzmann, hitzl- 
bercht, b. coupled with the Bercht or Berchta of our pp. 272-9 ; 



' For mnm bans (maQIc-jack) , qs popanz is for pop-haoB (bob-jack), and ns 
tliere were liktiwiso bliDdiianit, i^rolJiiaDB, karsthans, scha,rrliaiis, etc. 
-' In NorumuJy : ' Unsh, the gobelin will eat you up.' 
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ItutzwinJcel, Inrking-place, btdzlßnster, pitch-dark, ■^^rlicn the ap- 
parition is most to be dreaded; * the 2m^3 would take us over 
hill and dale,' Schm. 1, 229. 230; the butz who leads travellers 
astray (Muchar's Gastein, p. 145). In Swabia bntzenmaukler 
(from maucholn, to be slj), hatzGuhrecht, butzenravle, bntzernrolle, 
roUptifz, bntzenhell (because his rattle rolls and his bell tinkles), 
Schmid 111. About Hanau I have heard the interjection, katza- 
butza-rola ! the 'katze-butze' bringing up the connexion between 
cat and goblin (p. 503) in a now form. In Switzerlai\,d baotzi, hozi, 
St. 1, 204. Here several meanings branch out of one another : 
first we have a monstrous biitz that drags children away^ then a 
tiny biltzel, and thence both biitzel and batz-igel (-urchin) used 
contemptuously of little deformed creatures. In like manner hut 
in Low Gerra, stands for a squat podgy child; butten, verhütten. 
is to get stunted or deformed, while the bugbear is called bittic, 
htitko, budde, buddeJce : ' dat di de buthe nig bit,^ (that thoe the 
bogie bite not !) is said satirically to children who are afraid of 
the dark, Brem. wb. i, 173-5 ; and here certainly is the place 
for the watersprito brdt or butfje in the Kindermärchen no. 19, 
the name having merely been transferred to a blunt-headed fish, 
the rhombns or passer marinus.^ There is also probably a bntte- 
mann, bidtitiann, but more commonly in the contracted form 
bu-man (Br. wb. 1, 153). Nethl. bytebaitw, for buttebauw, which 
I identify with Low Germ, bii-ba (Br. wb. Ij 152). The Dan. 
biissemand, btiasegroll, bu^setrold (Molbech, p. 60) seems to be 
formed on the German (see Suppl.). — The origin of this biäze, 
butte ia hard to ascertain: I would assume a lost Goth, biuta 
(tundo, pulso), baut, butum, OHG. piuzu, pözj, puzura, whence 
OHG. anapoz, our amboss, anvil, MHG. bözen (pulsare), and 
gebiuze, thumping, clatter [Engl, to butt?], conf. Lachmann 
on Nib. 1823, 2. Fragm. 40, 18(3; biitzü would be a thumping 
rapping sprite, perfectly agreeing with m umhart and pophart,^ 
and we may yet hear of a bözhart or buzhart. But, like 

* Homeaprite and water-aprito meet in this Bootb.iaying msh-granting ßsh. 
The Btory o( the batt has a punillel in the OFr. tale of an elTish spirit aail en- 
chanter Meriin, who keeps fiiläiling the growing deairea of the cliarcoal burner, till 
they pnss aU hoiiiids, then plnngea hiiu back iuto liia original poverty (Mt^on, dduv. 
reo. 2, 242^-^52. Jubitiai 1, 130-135. 

^ Ali the monBtroua includes the repulsive and UQclean.it ia not aurprising that 
both buUe and popel sigmiy mucus, filth fOberliu 210. Sclim. 1, 291), The same 
wiih SwibB boiiy, tit. 1, 203. 
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butzenbänsel; there is also a hanselmann used for spiritus 
familiariB (Pbil. v. Sittew. 5, 328, ed. Lugd.), and the similar 
hawjulmann for goblin, puppet and mannequin ( = männeke, 
manuikin). Bavar. hämpel, haimpelf both devil and simpleton 
(Schm. 2, 197), Austr. henparl {Höfer 2, 46). 

The Fr. foUet,. It. foletto, is a diminuitive of/o?, foa ; which, 
like fotli^f (bellows), aeems to be derived from an obsolete follere 
(to move hither and thither), and brings na to a fresh contact 
of the home-eprite with the fool.^ Then latin, also luton, perhaps 
from the Lat. luetus : a sprite who wails and forebodes sorrow ? 
Lithuan. hikiuhkas, btldunas, hildziiihs (noisy sprite), from 
bildenti (to racket, rattle) ; grozdunas from gri5düla (there is a 
racket made). Sloven, ztrazhnih, Serv. stranhilo, Boh. strasidlo, 
Pol. straszydlo, from straiiti (terrere) j Boh. hubdk (noisy sprite) . 
Somewhat stronger is the Pol. dziedojad, child-eater, like the 
Lat. manducus. Irish home-sprites are called Cluricauns (Elfenm. 
p. 85-114), Leprechaun, Loyherinian (Keightley 2, 179 ; and see 
SuppL). 

But enough o£ these names : no doubt many more could be 
added. It ia time to consider tiie nature and functions of these 
Home-sprites. 
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In stature, appearance and apparel they come very near to 
elves and dwarfs ; legend loves to give them red hair or a 
red beardj and the pointed red hat is rarely missing. Hütchen 
(Hodeke, Hoidike), the Hildesheim goblin, and Hopfenhütel* 
Eisenhiitel take their names from it. A broad- topped mushroom 
is in Dan. called nissehat. The Norwegian Nissen is imagined 
small like a child, but strong, clothed in grey, with a red peaky 
cap, and carrying a blue li<jht at night.- So they can make 
themselves visible or invisible to men, «is they please. Their fairy 
shoes or hoots have been noticed, p. 503 ; with these they can get 
over the most difficult roads with the greatest speed : it was just 
over mountains and forests that Hütchen's rennpfad extended 
(Dent. sag. 1, 100), and the echratweg (p. 479) means much the 

• Batheriae, ed. Balleriiii, p. 314 ; ' merito ergo foUit latiali luisticitate vocaris, 
quoniam veritate ■vacuuä.' "Wilhelm. met«ns. ep, 3: 'fttllcm me rustioo verbo 
appcllasti.' 

- J.h. Wilae'a Boskrivolae over Spydeherg, Christiana 1779, p. 418. Coul. the 
blue light of the blaok mannlMn, Eiaderiu. no. llü. 
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Bame.^ With this walking apparatus and this swiftness there is 
associated now and then some animal's form and name : Heinze, 
Heinaelmann, polterkater, katermann, boot-cat, squirrel; their 
shuffling and bustling about the house is paralleled by the nightly 
turbulence of obstreperous cats,^ They like to live in the stable, 
barn or cellar of the person whose society they have chosen, 
sometimes even in a tree that stands near the house (Swed. bo-trä, 
dwelling- tree). You must not break a bough ofE such a tree, or 
the offended gobliu will make his escape, and all the luck of the 
house go with him ; moreover, he cannot abide any chopping in 
the yard or spinning on a Thursday evening (Superst. Swed. no. 
110).^ In household occupations they shew themselves friendly 
and furtheraome, particularly in the kitchen and stable. The 
dwarf-king Goldemar (pp. 4.j3. 4G6) is said to have lived on in- 
timate terms with Neveling of Hardenberg at the Hardenstein, 
and often shared his bed. He played charmingly on the harp, 
and got rid of much money at dice j he called Neveling brother- 
in-law, and often admonished him, he spoke to everybody, and 
made the clergy blush by discovering their secret sins. His 
hands were lean like tbose of a frog, cold and soft to the grasp; 
he would allow himself to be felt, but never to he seen. After a 
stay of three years he made off without injaring any one. Other 
accounts call him king Voihnar, and they say the room he lived 
in is called Voflmar's kamvier to this day : a place at table had 
to be kept for him, and one in the stable for his horse; meats, 
oats and bay were consumed, but of horse or man you saw nothing 
but the shadow. Once an inquisitive man having sprinkled ashes 
and peas to make him fall and to get sight of his footprints, he 
sprang upon him as he was lighting the fire, and chopped him up 
into pieces, which he stuck on a spit and roasted, but the head 
and legs he thought proper to boil. The dishes, when ready, 
were carried to Voll mar' a chamberj and one could hear them 
being consumed with cries of joy. After this, no more was heard 



' So a chemin. de fies is apakeu of in M6m. celt. 4, 210, aaA a tröllcukeid 
(oiuTicuIum gigautnm) in La^d. saga 66. 

' Witchea &nd fay b often assume the tJuspe of a eat, and the oat is a oreatuTe 
peculiarly open to soBpioioDa of witchoraft. 

* WUse, ubi aupr«, entirely a(;5TeeB : ' tomtegubben skal have sin til hold unde 
gamle triier ved atuehuset (boeträer), og derfor bar man cj tordet fülde disse gand- 
Bke.' To this comiexion of home-sprites with tree-worahip we shall have to röturn 
further on. 
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of king Vollmar ; but over his chamber-door it was foandl written, 
that from that time the house would be as unlucky aa it had been 
prosperous till then, and the scattered estates would never come 
together again till there were three Hardenbergs of Hardenstein 
living at once. Both spit and gridiron were long preserved, till 
in 1651 they disappeared during the Lorrain war, but the pot is 
still there, let into the kitchen walL^ The home-sprite's parting 
prophecy sounds particularly ancient, and the grim savagery of 
his wrath is heathen all over. Sam. Meiger says of the wolter- 
kens : * Se vinden sik gemeinichlich in den hiiseren, dar ein god 
vörrad (store) van alien dingen is. Dar schölen se sik bedenst- 
haftigen (obsequious) anstellen, waschen in der koken up, böten 
vür (beet the fire), schüren de vate, schrapen de perde im stalle, 
voderen dat qnik, dat it vet nnd glat herin geit, theen (draw) 
water und dx-agent dem vehe (cattle) vor. Men kau se des 
nachtea hören de ledderen edder treppen (or stairs) up und dal 
stigen, lachen, wen se den megeden efte knechte de decken 
afthoen (pull oflT), se richten to, houwen in, jegen (against) dat 
geste kamen schölen,^ smiten de ware in dem huse umme, de den 
morgen gemeinliken darna verkoft wert.^ The gobiin then is an 
obliging hardworking sprite, who takes a pleasure in waiting on 
the men and maids at their honsework, and secretly dispatching 
some of it himaolf. He curries the horses, combs out their 
manes,' lays fodder before the cattle,* draws water from the well 
and brings it them, and cleans out the stable. For the maids he 
makes up fire, rinses out the dishes, cleaves and carries wood, 
sweeps and scrubs. His presence brings prosperity to the house, 
his departure removes it. He is like the helpful earth-mannikins 
who lend a hand in field labour (p. 451 n.). At the same time he 
oversees the management of the house, that everything be done 
orderly ; lazy and careless workers get into trouble with him (as 
with Holla and Berbta, pp. 269. 273), he pulls the coverlets off, 



^ Von Steinen' 8 Westph. geaoh. pp. 777-9. 

' When the cat triwB her whiskera, they say it ia a sign of guests. 

' Like the white lady (Berhts), whose «ightly (Visita are indicated the in 
imormQg by the wax that hAs dropt from her taper on the niouua (Deut. sag. no. 122Jh 
In Wales the people believe that goats have their bearda combed out every Friday 
uigM by the elvea (Oroker 3, ^ü-1). 

* Hence the name /uttemifinnchen, (oonfonnded at times with Petermiinnchen) • 
bnt often he has one favourite horse that be pays special attention to, taking hay 
oot of the others' cribs to bring to him. Faye p. 44. 
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the beds of sluggardsj blows their light oat, turns the best cow's 
neck awry, kicks the dawdling milkmaid's pail over, and mocka 
her with insulting laughter ; his good- nature tnrna into worrying 
and love of mischief, he becomes a * tormenting spirit/ Agemund 
in the Reinardus 4, 859-920 seems to me no other than a hoase- 
djemon, distorted and exaggerated by the poet, disturbing the 
maid in her sleep, her milking and churning (see Sappl.).^ 

Servants, to keep on good terms with him, save a little potful 
of their food on purpose for him, which is surely a vestige of little 
sacrifices that were offered him of old (p. 4i8). That is probably 
why one Swiss goblin bears the name NnpfhanSj Potjack. But 
in many cases it is only done on holidays, or once a week. The 
sprite is easily satisfied, he puts up with a sancerful of porridge, 
a piece of cake and a glass of beer, which are left out for him 
accordingly j on those evenings he does not like any noisy work 
to be going on, either in or out of doors. This they call in 
Norway * at holde qvelvart (q veils vart),' to hold evening rest. 
Those who desire his goodwill, give him good words : ' kiiire 
granne, giör det ! ' dear neighbour, do this ; and he replies con- 
formably. He is said at times to carry his preference for the 
goodman so far as to pilfer hay and straw from other farmers' 
barns or stables, and bring it to him (see Suppl.). 

The Nissen loves the moonlight, and in wintertime you see 
him merrily skipping across the farmyard, or skating. He is a 
good hand at dancing and music, and mach the same is told of 
him as of the Swedish strömkarl {p. 493), that /or a grey sheep 
he teaches people to play the fiddle.* 

The home-sprite is contented with a trifling wage : a new hat, a 
red cap, a parti-coloured coat with tinkling bells he will make 
shift with. The hat and cap he has in common with dwarfs 
(p. 463), and therefore also the power to make himself invisible. 
Petronius (Satir. cap. 38) shows it was already a Roman super- 
stition : ' sed quomodo dicant, ego nihil scivij sed audivi, quo- 
modo incuboni pileara rapuisset, et thesaurum invenit.' Home- 

' The deBcription ol his fignro (a horse's mane^ hftwk'e bill, cat's tail, goat'a 
beard, ox's lioma and cock's feet) can hardly have been all invented there and then, 

- ÜDleag Wilae (Beskrir. over Spyil. 419} has confounded Nissen witli nöcken ; 
yet the German goblin Goldemar was liko-wise nmsical (Ir. Elfenm. Ixxxiii.). Wilae, 
and Faye, pp. 48-46, ^yQ the best aooount of the Norwegian NiKseu, and Thiele i. 
134-5 of the Danish. 
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sprites guard treasureSj and in Nib. 399 Siegfried becomes 
master of the hoard as soon as Le has taken Alberich'a tarn kappe 
from him. In Calderon's Dama duende the little goblin wears a 
large hat : 'era un frmjle lamaniio, j tenia un cucurucho tamano.' 
The Swedish ' tomte i garden ' looks like a year-old child, but 
has an old knowing face under his red cap. He shews himself at 
midday (see chap. XXXVI., daemon meridiauus) in summer and 
autumn, slow and panting he drags a single straw or an ear 
(p. 459) ; when the farmer laughed and asked, ' What's the 
odds whether you bring me that or nothing ? ' he quitted the 
farm in dudgeon, and went to the next. From that time pros- 
perity forsook the man who had despised him, and went over to 
his neighbour. The farmer who respected the busy tomte aad 
cared for the tiniest straw, became rich, and cleanliness and 
order reigued in his household. Many Christians still believe in 
such home-sprites, and present them an olfering every year, 'pay 
them their wage' as they call it. This is done on the morn of 
Ynle, and consists of grey cloth, tobacco and a shovelful of earth, 
Afzelius 2, 1Ü9. A puck served the monks of a Mecklenburg 
monastery for thirty years, in kitchen, stall and elsewhere ; be 
was thoroughly good-natured, and only bargained for ' Umicavi 
de diveTsis coloribus, et ttntinnabvUs plejiam/^ In Scotland there 
lived a goblin Shellijcoat, and we saw (p. 465) that the dwarfs 
of the Mid. Ages also loved bells [schellen; and Schellenkappe is 
Germ, for cap and bells]. The bells on the dress of a fool still 
attest his affinity to the shrewd and merry goblin (fol, foUet) ; 
see Suppl. 

He loves to play merry pranks, and when he has accomplished 
one, be is fain to laugh himself double for delight ; hence that 
goblin laughter (p, 502) and chucklmg. But also wben he sulks, 
and means mischief to those who have brought him into trouble 
and difficulty, he utters a scornful laugh at the top of his voice.^ 

As henchvian true, he abides by the master he once takes up 
with, come weal come woe. But his attachment is often found 
irksome, and one cannot be rid of him again. A farmer sot fire 

1 The story (aa written down in 1559) la given in Ern. Joach. Weatphal's Speci- 
men documeutoriira ineditürum, Kostück 1726, i>p. löÜ-lüti. 

2 Scott'ö MiuatrelBy I. civ. meutiuas a Nortli English Brag or Bargrte$t : ' he 
usually ended hia miscliievous froUoa with a konelaugh.' Conf . Houa'a Tablebook 
2, t>5tj. 
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to his barrij to burn the goblin that haunted it ; wheu it is ail 
ablazu, therö sita the sprite at the back of the cart in which they 
were removing the contents (Deut. sag. no. 72).-' In Mone's 
Anzeiger 1835, 312 we read of a little black vum that was 
bought with a chest, and when this was opened, he hopped out 
and slipped behind the oven, whence all efforts to rout him out 
were fruitless ; but he lived on excellent terms with the house- 
hold, and occasionally showed himself to them, though never to 
strangers. This black figure reminds one both of the Scandi- 
navian dwarfs, and of the devil. Some thoroughly good goblin - 
stories are in AdaJb. Kuhn's collection, pp* 42. 55. 84. 107. 159. 
191-3. 372.3 

There are also goblins who, like nix and watersprite, are 
engaged in no man's service, but live independently ; when such 
a one is caught, he will offer you gifts or tell your fortune, to be 
set at liberty again. Of this sort is the butt in the nursery-tale 



' Very aitailar atoriea in Kuhn, no. 103, Thiele 1, !3fi, and the Irish tnle of the 
clnricaun (pp. 92. 213 of the transl.). Also a capital PuliBh story about Iskrzycki, 
in 'W6ycicki"a Klechdy 1, 193 : An anltnown perBon, who called himsell Iskrzycki 
[flinty, from iskrB = spark, says Giinim ; there is also a Slav. iBkri = neBr, iekienny 
sueigiihoar, iriendlj] came and olTcred hia services to a man of uobk {amily. 
The afrreement was drawn up, and even Bigued, when tbemaBter observed that lek- 
rzycki had horse's feet, and gave him notice of withdrawal. But the servant stood 
on his rights, and declared hia intention of Reiving his master whether be would 
or no. He lived invisible by the fireplaco, did all the taska assigned him, and by 
degrees tbey got used to him ; but at lust the lady presned her husband to move, 
and be arranged to take another estate. The family all sot out from the mansion, 
and had got through the better part of the way, when, tho log-road being out of 
repair, the cai-ria^e threatens to upset, and the lady cries out in alarm. Buddenly 
a voice from the buck of the carriage calls out : Never fear, my masters 1 Iskrzycki 
is with yon (nie böj si^, pani; Iskrzyokj z wami). The ' mastera ' then perceiving 
that they could not Hbake him o£f, turned back to their old house, and lived at 
peace with the servant untÜ hia term espLred. [English readers will remember 

Tennyson's ' Yes, we're üitting, saya the ghost.'] ^The «(niEJi or galloietman- 

nikin in Deatsche sagen noa, a'd. ti4 ia not properly a kobold, but a semidiabolio 

I being carved out of a, root, and so diminutive that he can be kept in a glass ; like 

I «D idol, he has to be bathed and nursed. In one thing however he resembles the 

> home-sprite, that he will not leave hia owner, and even when thrown away he 

S'8 cornea back again, unless indeed hu be sold [orig. ' bought '] for less than 

ifiofit. The last puTohaser has to keep him. BimpliciHa. 2, lä4r. 203. Conf. 

1. 3, 9Ö-7. [Home-eprites can be bought and sold, but the third buyer must 

keep him, MiLUenhofl p. 322. With lef. to the ' idol (götze) ' : As the figure of the 

child Jeans has its shirt VFaahed (Sommer, pp. 38. ITH), so the heckmäimchea must 

be dresaed np anew at a certain time every year, l6 Eben, p. 235. — Extr. from 

lüPPL.] 

^ To eicajie the fottermännohen, a farmer built & new house, but the day before 
file moved, he spied the f. dipping his grey coat in the broolc : ' My little coat here 
fl Bwill and sonse. To-morrow we move to a fine new house.' Burner's Orlagau, 

p. 246. Whoever has the kobold must not wanh or comb himself (Sommer p. 171. 

MUUenh. 20Ö) ; bo in the case of tho dcivil, ch. XXXIII. — Extr. from Soffl. 
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(p. 507), likewise the foht in Marie de Fr. 2^ 140, who grants 
three wishes (oremens). And the captive marmennill (p, 434), 
or the sea-wife, does the same. 

The unfriendly, racheting and tormentintj spirits who take pos- 
session of a house, are distinguished from the friendly and good- 
natured by their commonly forming a whole gang, who disturb 
the householder's rest with their riot and clatter, and throw slows 
from the roof at passers by. A French comedy of the 16th 
century, *Les Esprits,' ^ represents goblins racketing in a house, 
singing and playing at night, and aiming tiles at passers by in 
the daytime ; they are fond of fire, but make a violent uproar 
every time the master spifcs.^ In Gervase of Tilbury, cap. 18, 
the folleti also j-je/f with stones, and this of atone-throwiog is 
what we shall meet with in quite early stories of devils ; al- 
together the racketing sprites have in this respect more of the 
devil or spectre in them than of the elf : it is a darkening and 
distortion of their original nature in accordance with Christian 
sentiment. 

So it becomes clear, at last, how the once familiar and faith- 
ful friend of the family under heathenism has gradually sunk 
into a bugbear or a taunt to children : a lot which he shares with 
goddesses and gods of old. As with Holle and Berhte, so people 
are threatened with the Lamia, the Oinacmica, the mandncus and 
goblin (pp. 500. 507) : ' le gobelin vous mangera, le gobelin 
vous attrapera ! ' Little bützel no more, but a frightful butze- 
mann or katzenveit, in mask (strawbeard) or with sooty visage 
he scares (like the roggenmnhme, p. 477), And it is worth 
remarking how, in some districts at least, knecht Ruprecht, hnecht 
HicolaSj appear at Christmas-time not by themselves, but in 



^ Contediea facecieaees do Pierre dfi I'Aiivey, champenoia, Lyon 1597. Bouen, 
1611, p. 24a 8eq. 

* Legonda aurea, cap. 177 : Hnjua Ludovioi tempore, anno Domini 856, ut in 
qnadam chronica habetur, ia porocliia Maguutina vialignua spiritiui parietes domo- 
rum qruiii malitiipuUundo et manifeste loquendo et disoordiaa seniinaado mleo liom- 
inia tnfestabat, ut quacumqae intraaaet, statim ilia damns exurereter. Preabyteria 
antem letanias agentibuset aqnam beuedictam BpaigeutibuB i&imicua lapidetjaet- 
abat et multos crueutabat. Tandem aliquando coatjuiesceaa confeasua eat aa, quaudo 
aqaa sparge batar, «u& A<;)u talis tacerdotin quaxifamiliaris Mui latuis&e, accasans 
eum quod ouni üiia pro<;urutori» in peccatuia lapsuB fuerit. [Thia inoideut, said to 
have occurred at Capmuuti (Kombdeu) near Biugen, is derived from Uudulli Pul- 
densia Anaal. um. 958, ia Fertz 1, 972, where further detaik are gives. — £xtr. 
from tiortu 
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attendance ou the real gift-giverj the infant Christ or dame 
Berhta i while these dole out their favours, those come on witU 
rod and Backj threatening to thrash disobedient childrea, to 
throw them into the water, to puff their eyes out (Rockenphilos. 
6, 353). Their pranks, their roughness, act aa foil to the gracious 
higher being from whom the gifts proceed ; they are almost as 
essential to the festival aa Jackpudding to our old comedy. I 
can well imagine that even in heathen times the divinity, whose 
appearing heralded a happy time, had at his side some merry elf 
or dwarf as his attendant embodying to the vulgar eye tho bless- 
ings that he brought.^ Strongly in favour of this view are the 
North Franconian names HuUepopsl (Popowitach 522), HoUepeter 
(Schm. 2, 174), the Bavarian Semper, of whom they say he cuts 
naughty children's bodies open and stuffs them with pebbles 
{Schm, 3, 12. 250), exactly after the manner of Holla and Berhta 
(p. 273)^; and consider faithful Eckart, who escorts Holla, 
In Christian times they would at first choose some saint to 
accompany the infant Ctrist or the mother of God in their dis- 
tribution of boonSj bat the eaint would imperceptibly degenerate 
into the old goblin again, but now a coarser one. The Christmas 
plays sometimes present the Saviour with His usual attendant 
Peter, or else with Niclas, at other times however Mary with 
Gabriel, or with her aged Joseph, who, disguised aa a peasant, 
acts the part of knecht Kuprecht. Nicolaus again has converted 
himself into a ' man Clohea * or Rupert ; aa a rule, it is true, 
there is still a Niclas, a saintly bishop and benevolent being, 
distinct from the ' man ' who scares children j but the characters 
get mixed, and Globes hj himself acta the 'man' (Tobler 105'', 
106'); the Austrian Qrampus (Hofer 1, 313. Schm, 2, 110), 
Krämpus, Kramhas, is possibly for Hieronymu?, but how to ex- 
plain the Swiss SchnaitzU (Staid. 2, 337) I do not rightly know, 
perhaps simply from his smutty sooty aspect ? Instead of Grampus 
there is also in Styria a Bärthcl (pointing to Berhfca, or Bartho- 
lomew ?) Schmutzbartel ^ and Klaubauf, wlio rattles, rackets, and 



' Heinrich and Ruprecht were onoe aommon iuuqqb for aerving-men, aa Haaa 
and Clauü are now. 

' Zemtur about Eger in German Bohemia (Popowiteoh 52.S) ; at the same time 
the Laasitz idol Hompar (atipra, p. 71 note) ia worth coasidering. 

' Tho phrase • he knows where Bartkel ^eta hia must,' notwithstanding other 
esplanatioQB, may refer to a home-sprite well-known in the cellar. 
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throws nuts (Denis, Leseir, 1, 131 j see SnppL). Farther, on this 
point I attach weight to the Swedish jitUeJcar, Dan. juMegei', 
yule-lajs, undoubtedly of heathen origin, which at Chriatmas- 
time present Christ and certain saintB, but replace our man 
Ruprecht by a julboek, jidebuJc, i.e. a manservant disguised as 
a goat.^ This interweaving' of jackpudding, fool, Klobes and 
Rüpel, of the yule-buck and at last of the devil himself, into the 
rude popular drama of our Mid. Ages, shows what an essential 
part of it the wihtela and tatermans formerly were^ how ineradi- 
cable the elvish figures and characters of heathenism. The 
Greeks enlivened the soriousneas of their tragedy by satyric 
plays, in which e.fj. Proteus, similar to our sea-sprite (p. 434), 
played a leading part.^ 

There is yet another way in which a former connexion between 
gods, wise-women and these genii now and then comes to light. 
The elf who showers his darts is servant or assistant to the high 
god of thunder, the cunning dwarf has forged his thunderbolts 
for him ; like gods, they wear divine helmets of invisibility, and 
the home-sprite has his feet miraculously shod as well ; water- 
sprites can assume the shape of fishes and eea-horaes, and home- 
sprites those of cats- The weeping nix, the laughing gobliu are 
alike initiated in the mystery of magic tones, and will even un- 
veil it to men that sacrifice. An ancient worship of genii and 
daemons is proved by sacrifices offered to spirits of the mountain, 
the wood, the lake, the house. Goblins, we may presume, ac- 
companied the manifestation of certain deities among men, as 
Wuotan and Holda, and both of these deities are also connected 
with watersprites and swan-maida. Foreknowledge of the future, 
the gift of prophecy, was proper to most genii; their inexhaust- 
ible cheerfulness stands between the sublime serenity of gods 



> Bead Holberg's Joleatue, and look \i^ julvHiien io Fioa Äfftgn. lexicon, p. 326 
note. 

' They frightened children with Booiy Cyclops, und aec. to CallimachiiB (Hymn 
to Diana 66-71), Hermes, Kke our Ruprecht blackened with eoot, etruck terror 
into diBobedient daugbtera even of gods : 

aw* ore Koiipiitov Tti <iiirei6*fa fiijTepi revxoi, 
^jjrTTfp firjtf tct/icXuras (?(j iirl WatSl Ka\taTpt2 
'Apyyjv f) 'Zrtpoirijv • o Si Si!ifxaTot fK ftvxäroio 
tpXtTa.1 'Epfjitir}t, tnroSi§ KexpTifi-ivoi alOj, 
avrlKa tti\v tcoC'pyfv ßopft,6<r<r€T<u ' ^ Si r<KoiVijj 
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and the Golemn fates of mortals. They feel themselves drawn to 
meiij and repelled by them. The downfall of heathenism must 
have wrought great changes in the old-established relationship: 
the spirits acquired a new and terrible aspect as ministers and 
measengers of SatanJ Some put on a more savage look that 
savoura of the giant, especially the woodsprites. Grendel's 
nature borders on those of giants and gods. Not so with the 
females however : the wild women and female nixes drop into 
the class of fortune-telling swan-maids who are of human kindj 
while the elfins that present the drinking-horn melt into the 
circle of valkyra ; and here again we recognise a general beauty 
pervading all the fomale spirits, and raising them above tbe 
males, whose characteristics come out more individually. In 
wichtels, dwarfs and goblins, especially in that children's bugbear 
the man Ruprecht, there shews itself a comic faculty derived 
from the oldest times. 

Through the whole existence of elves, nixes, and goblins there 
runs a low nnder-cnrrent of the nnaatisfied, disconsolate : they 
do not rightly know how to turn their glorious gifts to account, 
they always require to lean upon men. Not only do they seek 
to renovate their race by intermarriage with mankind, they also 
need the counsel and assistance of men in their affairs. Though 
acquainted in a higher degree than men with the hidden virtues 
of stones and herbs, they yet invoke human aid for their sick 
and their women in labour (pp. 457. 492), they borrow men's 
vessels for baking and brewing (p. 454 n.), they even celebrate 
their weddings and hightides in the halls of men. Hence too 
their doubting whether they can be partakers of salvation, and 
their unconcealed grief when a negative answer is given. 

^ Bruder Bamcb (friar Enah) a veritable goblin, ia without hesitatioii [described 
BB beiag] deepatched from hell among the mooka; his name is %o be derired from 
russ^fuligo (aa kohlrausoh waa foimerly spelt kolruaa). 






CHAPTER XVIII. 
GIANTS. 



The relation in wLich giauta stand to dwarfs and men has 
been touched upon in p, 449. By so much of bodily size and 
strength aä man surpasses the elf or dwarf, he falla short of the 
giant ; on the other hand, the race of elves and dwarfs has a 
livelier intellect and subtler sense than that of men, and in these 
points again the giantä fall far below mankind. The rude coarse- 
grained giant nature is defiant in its sense of material power and 
might, the fily shy dwarf is conscious of his mental superiority. 
To man has been allotted a happy mean, which raises him above 
the giant's intractableness and the dwarf's cunning, and betwixt 
the two he stands victorious. The giant both does and suffers 
wrong, because in his stupidity he undervalues everybody, and 
even falls foul of the gods ; ^ the outcast dwarf, who does discern 
good and evil, lacks the right courage for free and independent 
action. In order of creation, the giant as the sensuous element 
came first, next followed the spiritual element of elvish nature, 
and lastly the human race restored the equilibrium. The abrupt- 
ness of these gradations is a good deal softened down by the 
giants or dwarfs forming frequent alliances with men, affording 
clear evidence that ancient fiction does not favour steep contrasts : 
the very earliest giants have sense and judgment ascribed to<^ 
them (see Suppl.}. ' 

On one side we see giants forming a close tie of brotherhood 
or servde dependence with human heroes, on the other side 
shading off into the type of schrats and woodsprites. 

There is a number of ancient terms corresponding in sense tc 
our present word riese (giant) ß 

> Not a trace of the finer features of goda ie to be aeea in the Titans. 0. Müller's 
Proleg. 373. 

' Some are mere circumlocutions ia ooaoterpart to those qnoted on p. 450) : di 
grcze mu«, Er. 53äO. der miehd man, Er. 5475. der michel knabe, Iw. 5056. 
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The oldest and most comprelienaive term in Norse ia iötunn, 
pi. iötnar (aot jiitunn, jötnar) j it ia backed up by au AS. eoien, 
pL eotenas, Beow. 223 (eotena cyn, 836. eotonisc, 5953), or 
eteiif Lye sub v.; OE, etin, eii'in, Nares sub t. ; Scot, diyv,, 
eyttyn, JaTnieson sub v. ; an OS. etan, eten can be inferred wifch 
certainty from tbe name o£ a place in old docs., Etanasfeld, 
Eteneafcid (campus gigantis), Wigand's Arcbiv i. 4, 85. Moser 
nos. 2. 13. 18. 19. And what is more, tbe word must have lived 
on in later times, down to the latest, for I find the fem. eteninne 
I (giantess) preserved at least in nursery-tales, Laurenberg (ed. 
Lappenberg, p. 2G) ^ liaa 'de olde eteniane,' and another Roatock 

»book of the beginning of the 18th century ^ * die alte eteninne ' ; 
I should like to know whence Adelung sub v. mummel gets the 
fact, that in Westphalia a certain terrible female with whom they 

I, frighten children ia called eikeninne ? I have no doubt it is 
correct. The Saxon etan warrants U3 in conjecturing an OHG. 
ezan, ezzan, a Groth. itanSf having for root the ON. eta, AS. etan, 
OHG. ezzan, Groth. "itan (edere), and for meaning edo (gen. 
edonis), manducus, '7roXv(j)dyo<i, devourer. An AS. poem in Cod. 
exon. 425, 26 says : 'ic mesan mseg mealitelicor and efn etan 
ealdum jjyrre/ I can chew and eat more mightily than an old 
giant. Now the question arises, whether another word, which 
wants the suffix -n, has any business here, narflely the ON, iotr,^ 
AS. eot, now only to be found in the compound Fomiotr, Forneot 
(p. 240) and the national name lotar, tbe Jutes ? Oae thing 

I that makes for it is the same omission of -n in the Swed. jätte 
(gigas), Dan. jetifij pi. jetter; then, taking iötnar aa = iotar 
(Goth» 'itanös = itös), we should be justified in explaining the 
names Jotar, Jotland by an earlier (gigantic ?) race whom the 
advancing Teutons crowded out of the peninsula.' In that 
case we might expect an OS. et, etes, an OHG. ez, ezes, witb the 
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' Johann Laorenberg, a Bostock man, b.. 1590, d. 1658. The first ed. of his poem 
appeared 1652. 

' Em. .loach. Westphnl, De oonauetndine ex saoco et libro, Ro.st. 172C. 8. pp. 
224-5 ; the catalogue there given of old Btories of women is eopiod in Joh. Pet. 
Schmidt's FaBtelabendssamiungen, Eoetock {1742) 4. resp. I7S2, p. 2*2, but here 
incorrectly ' von der Arden Inn ' ioEtead of Weatphars 'von der alten Eten Inn*.' 

* For iötr, aa miolk for miölk, see Gramoi. 1, 451. 482. 

* Beda 1,15 has .luliv which the AS. yereion mistakenly renders Ge4taB (kha ON, 
Gautar), though at 4, 16 it more correctly gives Eotaland for Jutorum terra, anu 
the Sax. Chron. (Ingr. p. 14) has lotum for lutia, Intnacynn for lutorum geas. 
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meaning of giant. "^ Possibly there was beside iOtunUj also an 
ON. iöiull, OHG. ezal (edax) ; * tbat would explain tte present 
Norwegian term for giaut : jötiil, jutul, Hailager 52. Faye 7 
(see Suppl.).* 

Our second term is likewise one that suggests the name of 
a nation. The ON. purs seems not essentially different from 
iötunn ; in Sa. 6 Ymir is called ancestor of all the hrimj/arsesj in 
Saein. US'* all the iütuar are traced up to him. In particular 
songs or connexions the preference is given to one or the other 
appellative : thua in the enumeration of dialects in the AMsmal 
the giants are always iötnar, never Jjursar, and there is no 
Thursaheimr iu use for lötunheimr, lütuaheimr; but Thrymr, 
though dwelling in lotoaheimrj is nevertheJess called (jursa 
drottinn (Saem. 70. 71 ) and not iötna dröttinn, but he summon!* 
the iötnar (73"), and is a iötunn himself (74*). In Seem. 80'' 
both iötnar and hrimjjursar are summoned one after the other, 
so there must be some nice distinction between the two, which 
here I would look for in the prefix hrira : only hrtmj;ursar, no 
hrimiötnar, are ever met with ; of this hrimjjurs an explauatiou 
will be attempted further on. Instead of l^urs there often occurs, 
especially at a later atage of the language, the assimilated farm 
puss, particularly in the pi. |?uasar, hrirajjussar ; a daemonic being 
in the later sagas is called Thusselm (Miiller's Sagab. 1, 307-8), 
nay^ the Danish tongue has retained the assimilation in its tosse, 
clumsy giant, dolt (a folk-song has ios»etirefoe) ^ and a Norwegian 
daemon bears the name tusstl. The ON. J^urs, like several names 
of gods, is likewise the title of a rune-letter, the same that the 
Anglo-Saxona called jjorn (conf. 'jitirs rista,' Saem. 86*): a 
notable deviation, as the AS. tongue by no moans lacks the 
word J in Beovv. ö4ö wo find pyrs, and also in the menology in 



' Can the witch JftOta of the Palatinate (p. 96 note) be a corrnption of Eta, Eza ? 
Anyhow the Jettenbähel (Jetthad coliiw) reniinds us of the Bavarian Jfttenberfl 
(Müll, boica 2, 2W, aim. 1317), and Mount Jetten in Keinbote's Georg 1717, where 
it ia misprinted Sctten. Near WillingahauBeu in Hesbe ie another Jettenberg, see 
W. Grimm On the runes, p. *271. 

' The mined WeiBsenBtein, by Werdu near Marburg, was ace. to popular legend 
the alfodo of a giant named Emi-l {cj.zall), and the meadow where at the fall of his 
caätle he sank its golden daor iu the It. Lahn, i& still called F.gitehicfrd. 

' Isidore's glosaea render the üaUiu name of a people itmbni by devorator, which 
agrees with the OHCl. tranül. mnnezo, man-eater ((irafl 1, 528), the well-know" 
MHü. tnaveue. 

* Hn Uie Bau. fos, foi>seo, for the ON. fcra. 
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Hiokes (uram.ni, AS, p. 207) : ' pyrs sceal on fenne gewunian/ 
atid elsewhere }»jrs, pi. J^yrsas, renders the Lat. cyclopg, orcus. 
The passage already given from the Cod, exon, 425^ 28 has p>jn'e 
with the s asaimilatedj as ia irre for irse. And wq find an 
Engl, tkurst surviving in hobihitrst (woodsprite), coaf, hobgoblin 
p. 502 [bob o' t' hurst?] The OHG. form ought to be durs, pi. 
dursä,, or dun's, gen, durises, wbich laat does occur in a gloss for 
the Lat. Dis, üitia. (Schra. Ij, 458), and another gloss more Low 
Germ, gives thuris for orcua (Fr. ogre) ; yet Notker ps. 17, 32 
spells it turs (daemonium), pi. tursa, and MHG. has turse, gen. 
tursen (Aw. 3, 179), perhaps tärsPf türsen (as in Massm. denkm. 
109 iiirsen rbymos kiirsen), and even tarnte, gen. thraten (MS. 2, 
205*) ; on the other hand, Albr. Tit. 24, 47 has ' spil von einem 
dürsen' (Hahu 325-i tursen) =play of a d., from which passage we 
gather that tlifse-showB as well as wihtel-shows (p, 44 In.) were 
exhibited for pastime : La. 3, 504 says,, alluding to a well-known 
fable, 'des kuiit der dünsch, und sprichet acbuo I ' the d, knows 
that, etc., whero the notion of satyr and wild man {p. 482) 
predominates. The Latin poem of Wüten monastery in Tyrol, 
which relates the story of the giant Haiino, names another giant 
Tltyrsis, making a proper name of the word : 

Forte habitabat in his alius trucnlentior oris 

Cyclops, qui dictus nomine Tfnjrsis erat, 
Thyrsis erat dictus, Seveldia rnra colebat.^ 

The name of a place Tursinriut, Tursenrlut (Doc. of 1218-9 in 
Lang's Reg. 2, 83. 94) * contains our word unmistakably, and so 
to my thinking does the earlier Tuzziuwanc near Neugart, stand- 
ing for TitssiiiwanCf Tursinwanc (campus gigantis), the present 
Dassnatig. Nor does it seem much moro hazardous to explain 
Strabo'a eovtrvekBa (7, 1. Tzsch, 2, 328) by Tburahilda, Thuss- 
hilda, Tbursinhilda,* though I cannot produce an ON. Thurshildr. 
In Switzerland to this day dilrst is the Wild Hunter (St. 1, 329), 
on the Salzburg Alp dastil is a night-spirit (Muchar's Gasteiu, 
p. 145), and in Lower Germany droa or diost is devil, dolt, giant.* 

' Mone's Unterauchung, pp. 288-9. 

' Now Tiisobenreit, Tirscbengerelth. SclmieUer'a birtliplaoe in the Up, Pala- 
tin&'.a, Schm. 1, 4.58. So Tüischeuwüld, Thyrseutritt, TüTitwinkel, et . — Surpu 

* Conf. Pharaildia. Vero Ide, p. 2bl-5 ; Grimild for Griinliilil, 

* Btem. wb. 1, 257. lUchey äub v. draus, Subütü^ö tiub v. drost, ßtrodtmann sub 
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Whether ThorskoU^ Thoifholt, the name of a place in Oklenbut^, 
13 connected with J>nrs, I cannot tell.-^-In Gothic the word 
would have to be paursy pi. }>aurs6s (or )?aursis, pi. jmursjös ? 
JjRursns, ]?aursjus ? jjaursja, |?aiir9jans ?) ; and of these forma the 
derivation is not far to seek. The Goth. |?aiirsng means dry, 
Jmiirsjan to thirst, J)ai3rstei thirst ; faurans, faiirsis becomes in 
OHG. durri for dursi {as airzis becomes irri for irsi), while the 
noun durst (thirst) retains the s^ and so doea our dura (giant) 
and the ON. |jars by the side of the adjective jrurr (dry). So that 
pauTSy purs, diirs signify either fond of wiae^ thirsty, or drunken, 
a meaning which makes a perfect pair with that we fished ont of 
itans, iotunn. The two words for giant expresa an inordinate 
desire for eating and drinking, precisely what exhibits itself in 
the Homeric cyclop. Herakles too is described as edax and 
bibax, e.fj. in Euripides'a Alcestis ; and the ON. giant Suttüngr 
{Saem. 23, Su. 84) apparently stands for Supfnnfjr (Finn Magn. 
p. 738), where we must presuppose a noun supt = sopi, a sup 
or draught. 

Now, as the Jutes, a Teutonic race, retained the name of the 
former inhabitants whom they had expelled,' these latter being 
the real lötnar or Itanös; so may the]jursar, dursä, in their mythic 
aspect [as giants] be connected with a distant race which at a 
very early date had migrated into Italy. I have already hinted 
(p. 25) at a possible connexion of the Jjadraos with the Tupa-rjvai, 
TvppT}voi, Tusci, Etrusci: the consonant-changes are the very 
thing to be expected, and even the assimilations and the 
transposition of the r are all found reproduced. Niebuhr makes 
Tyrrhenians distinct from EtruBcans, hut in my opinion wrongly ; 
as for the 6vpeTo<i carried in the Bacchic procession, it has no claim 
to be broaght in at all (see Suppl.). 

There is even a third mode of designating giants in which we 
likewise detect a national name. Lower Germany, Westphalia 
above all, uses hüne in the sense of giant ; the word prevails in 
all the popular traditions of the Weser region, and extends as far 
as the Groningen country and It. Drenthe; giants' hills, giants' 

T. droost : ' dat di de dmott sla ! ' may the d. smite thee ; in the Altmark : ' det di 
do dnise hal (letch) ! ' and elHewhere ' de drox in de helle.' At the same time the 
IIG. dmoH, tmos {plague, blain) i» worth considering. 

' A case that often occurs ; thus the Bavarians, a Teutonie people, take their 
name from the Celtic Boil. [And the present Bulgarians, a Slav race, etc.] 
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tombs are called hiinebedde, hunehedden, bed being commonly 
used for grave, the resting-place of the dead. ' Grot as oa Jiünß ' 
expresses gigantic stature. Schiiren's Teatonista couples 'reae' 
with kiiyns. Even H. Germ, writers of the 1 Gth-1 7th centuries, 
though seldomerj use Jieune ; Mathesius : •" Goliath der grosse 
hcune ;' the Vocab. of 1482 spells hewne. Hana Sacha 1,453* 
uses heimisch (like entisch) for fierce, malignant. But the word 
goes back to MHG. too ; Herbort 1381 : 'groz alsam ein h'üne* 
rhym. ' mit starkem geldnej' Trist. 403 i : 'au geliden und au 
geliune gewahsen als ein hiune/^ In OHG. writings I do not find 
the word in this sense at all. But MHG. has also a Hiune (gen. 
Hiunen) signifying, without any reference to bodily size^ a Hun- 
garian, in the Nibelunge a subject of Etzel or Atbila (lUO, 4. 
1123,4. 1271,3. 1824,3. 1829,1. 1831,1. 1832, 1), which 
in Lat. writings of the Mid, Ages ia called Hunnus, more esactly 
Hanns, Chuims. To this Hiuno would correspond an OHG. 
Hünio ; I have only met with the strong form Hurij pi. Hilni, 
gen. Hünio, Hllaeo,** with which many names of places are com- 
pounded, e.g. Huuiofeld, a little town in Fulda bishopric, now 
Hünfeld; also names of men, Hünolt, Hiinperht (Humprecht), Hüa- 
rÄt, Althüu, Fülchün, etc. The AS. Eüna cyning (Beda 1, 13) 
requires a sitig. H&u; but to the ON. nom, pi. Uünar there is said 
to belong a weak sing. Hüui (Gl. Edd. havn, 2, 881). It is plain 
those Honi have a sense that shifts about pretty much with time 
and place, now standing for Paauouians, then for Avars, then 
again for Vandals and Slavs, always for a nation brought into 
frequent contact with Germany by proximity and wars. Tha 
lliunenlant of the 13th century (Nib. llOü, 3. 1122, 3) cannot 
possibly be the Hunaland which the Eddie lays regard as Sigur^^'s 
home (Deutsche heldens. 6. 9). At the time when proper names 
like Hdnrat, Hüoperht first arose, there could hardly as yet be 
any thought of an actual neighbouring nation like Panuoniana 
or Wends j but even in the earliest times there might circulate 
talk and tale of a primitive mythic race supposed to inhabit some 
uncertaio. region, much the same as lotnar and Thursar. I iuciiue 



' Wolfdietr. 661 lias, lor giant, hane rhym. sohoene, but only in the place of the 
aucicut cDigura, so that the older readiug was most likely hiune. 

■ In HUdeb. lied ' HCiaeo truhtin (lord of Iliina), aud ' altt'r Hun ; " Diut. 2, 182 
n&nl iPonuomi) ; 2, 353'' Hüni lor Hüu (Himua) ; 2, 370 Hüui (YaadaliJ. 




therefore to guess, tliat the sense of * giant/ which we caonot 
detect in HAn till the T3th centary, mast nevertheless have lain 
in it long before : it is by such doable meaning that Hadubrant's 
exclamation 'altfir Hfia ! ' first acquires significance. When 
Gotfried used hiune fur giant^ he must have known that Hiune 
at that time also meant a Hungarian ; and as little does the 
distinctness of the nationality rendered Hunt in OHG. glosses 
exclude the simultaneous existence of a mythic meaning of the 
word. It may have been vivider or fainter in this place or that : 
thus, the ON. hönar is never convertible with iütnar and jmrsnr. 
I will not touch upon the root here (conf. p. 529 note), but only 
remark that one Eddie name for the bear is hnnn, Sn. 179. 222% 
and ace. toBiurn hüu and htlHbiorn-catnlas ursinua (see SuppL). 
One AS. term for giant is ent, pi. entas : .^lElfred in his Orosius 
p. 48 renders Hercules gigas by ' Ercol se e7it.' The poets like 
to use the word, where ancient buildings and works are spoken 
of: ' e?7/rt geweorc, enia ajrgeweorc (early work of giants), eald 
en/a geweorc,' Beow. 3356. 5431. 5554. Cod. exon. 291, 24. 
476, 2. So the adj. : 'erafwc helm/ Beow. 5955 j Lipsius's glosses 
also give eintisc avitus, what dates from the giants' days of yore. 
Our OHG. entise antiqaua does not agree with thia in consonant- 
gradation [I should be z] ; it may have been suggested by the 
Latin word, perhaps also by the notion of enti (end) j another 
form is antriac antiquus (Graff 1, 387), and I would rather asso- 
ciate it with the Eddie ' inn ahhii iötunti' (grandtevus gigas), Saim. 
23' 46'' 84'' 1 89*". Tlie Bavarian patois has an intensive prefix 
enZf enzlo (Schmeller , 188), but this may have grown out of the 
gen. of end, ent (Schm. 1, 77) ; or may we take this ent- itself in 
the sense of monstrous, gigantic, and as an exception to the law 
of consonant-change? They say both enterisch (Schm. 1, 77) and 
enzerisch for monstrous, extraordinary. And was the Enzetiherc, 
MS. 2, 10'' a giant's hiU ? ^ and is the same root contained in 
the proper names Anzo^ Enzo, Enzinchint (Fez, thes. iii. 3, SSO'), 
Evzaii-ip (Meichelh. 1233. 1305), Enzeman (Ben. 325)? If 
Hunt alluded to Wends and Slavs, we may be allowed to identify 
entas with the ancient Antes ; as for the Indians, whom Mono 



1 The prDBcnt Imelberg near Sclimalkalden ; olil docs,, however, spell it Emise' 
>)erc, namfd npparentljf from the brook Emise, Enise, which rises on it. Latei 
forms are Enzelberg, Einzelberg, Einselberg. 
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(Anz. 1S36, 1. 2) would bring in, tbey may stny outside, for in 
OHG. itself antisc, entisc (autiquus) is distinct from indiac (In- 
dicus)^ Graff 1, 385-6; and see Suppl. 

The AS, poets use also the Greek, Latin,' and Bomanco appel- 
lative gigant, pi. gigantas, Beow, 225. gujania cyn 337D. gigant- 
TOsecg, Ctedm. 76, 36 ; conf Ital. Span, gigonh, Prov. jatjan 
(Ferab. 4232), O.Fr. gaiant (Ogier 8092, 8101), Fr. geant, Eng. 
giant; also OHG. gigant (0. iv. 12, 61), MHG. gigante die 
mären (Diut. 3, 60),^ M. Nethl. gigoM. The ON. word wkich is 
naaally compared with this, but which wants the nt, and is only 
used of giantesses, seems to me unconnected: fern, fjyj^^'j geii. 
g^gjar. Seem. 39, Su. G6. 68; a Swed. folk-song still has 'den 
leda gijger' Arvidsson, 2, 302. It is wanting in the other Tent, 
dialects, bat if translated into Gothic it would be gingi or gingja ; 
I trace it to the root giagan, and connect it with the words quoted 
in my Gramm. 2, 50 no. 536 (see Sappl.). 

Oar riöse ia the OHG. rid (0. iv. 12, 61] or ritio (N. ps. 32, 16), 
MHG. me, MLG. m?e (En. 7096), ON, rial (the elder Edda has 
it only io Grottas. 12), Swed. rese, Dan. ritie, M. Nethl. rese, rose 
(Huyd, op St. 3, 33. 306), now reus. To these would correspond 
a Gothic vrisa, as may he gathered from the OS. form wri'so which 
I confidently infer from the adj. wrmlic gigantens, Hel. 42, 5. 
The Anglo-Saxons seem to have had no analogous wrisa, as they 
confine themselves to f'yrs, gigant [and ent]. The root of vrisa 
is unknown to me; it cannot belong to reisan surgere, therefore 
the OHG. riso does not mean elatus, superbus, excelsns.-'' 

Again, lubbe, liibbe seems in parts of Lower Saxony to mean 



' StraofTG that the Latin languaga has no word of its own for giant, bnt must 
borrow the Greek gigas, titan, cjclops ; yet Italy has indigenons folS-tales of Cam- 
pan i an ßianta. 

•' Tlie Biblical view adopted in the Mid. Ages traced the gianta to Cain, or at least 
to mixture with hia family : ' ffifiniiteg, qualys propter iracundiain Dei per filios Seth 
defiUabuf Cain narrat scriptnra proereatoa,' Pertz 2, 755. For in öeneeia 6, 4 it ' 
is said : ' gigantes autem eraat anper terram in diebus illis ; postquam enim ingressi 
sunt filii Dei ad filiaa hominiim, illfEque genuernivt, isti aunt potentes a aeculo viri 
famosi.' The samo view appears in Crodm. 7ß. 77 ; in Boow. 213 Grendel's descent 
^IB derived from Gaines cynne, on whom God avenged the murder of Abel ' thence 
' sprang aU the witydras (neg. of tudor prolea, therefore misbirths, evü brood), entmrn, 
yl/e, orcneag and figania» that war againet (ioA. This partly fits in with some 
heathen notiona of ooFimngony. 

* Mone in Anz. 8, 133, takes teri*€ for /nVe, and makes Frisians and Persians out 
of it. [What of 'writhe, wria-t, wrest, \\Te8tle,' (as wit, wist becomes wise) ? Or 
Slav, vred-fti, to hurt, AS. wreSe? A Buss, word for giant ia verzflo, Buppoaed to 
be from verg-Ati, to throw.] 
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unwieldy giant, luhheu-stones are sliown on the Corneliasberg 
near Helmstadt, and liihbe ace. to the Brem. wb. 3, 92 means a 
elow clumsy fellow j it is the Engl, lubber , lohber, and Michel 
Beham's lüpel (Mone's Anz. 1835, 450''), conf. ON. hihhi (hir- 
Butus). To thig add a remarkable document by Bp. Gebhard of 
Halberstadt, bewailing as late aa 1462 the heathenish worship of 
a being whom men named den guden hihben, to whom they offered 
bones of animals on a hill by Schochwitz in the county of Mans- 
feld. Not only have such ancient bone-heaps been discovered on 
t\iQ Lupherg there (conf. the Augsburg perleich, p. 294), but in 
the church of the neighbouring Müllersdorf an idol image let into 
the wall, which tradition says was brought there from the Lup- 
berg (see Suppl.).^ 

The ON. has several words for giantess, beside the gygi' men- 
tioned above: skass, neut., Saara. 144'' 154^, and skasisa, fern.; 
(jriffr f., mella f.; gifr f., Stem. 143'', Norweg. jyvri (Hallag. 53) 
or fftfvri, gurri, djurre (Faye 7. 9. 10. 12). This gifr aeems to 
mean saucy, defiant, greedy. 

l'röU neut., gen. trolls (Saem. C), Swed. trollj Dan. trold, 
though often used of giants, ia yet a more comprehensive term, 
including other spirits and beings possessed of magic power, and 
equivalent to our monster, spectre, unearthly being. By trold 
the Danish folk-tales habitually understand beings of the elf kind. 
The form suggests a Gothic irallu ; does our getralla in Tleuner 
1 365, ' der gebüre ein getraUe,' rhym. * alle,' mean the same 
thing? (see Supp].). 

Giant is in Lith. milHnas, milzmis, Lett, milsis, milsenis ; but 
it would be overbold to connect with it German names of places, 
Mihzo (Trad. fuld. 2, 40), Milsenburg, Melsungen. The Slovak 
oho}\ Boh. ohr, O. Pol. obrzym-j^ Pol. oibrzym, is unknown to the 
South Slavs, and seems to be simply Avarus, Abarus. Nestor 
calls the Avars Obri (ed. Schlözer 2, 112-7). The * Graacus 
Avar' again in the legend of Zisa (p. 292-5} is a giant. Now, 

1 Neuo mittli. dca. thür. Sttchs. verems 3, 130-6. 5, 2. 110-132. 6, S7-8. 
picture, however, contains notbing giant-IilcG, but rather a goddcBS etanding on a 
wolf. Yet I remark, that a jjianf a tomb on Mt. Blanc ia called ' la tombe tlu ban 
homme, de ia bvitne fiimmi:,' an exptesaian associated witli Uie idea of a sacred 'vene- 
rated man (aupra, p. 8y). Conf. also godguhbe UBfid of Thörr, p. 167, and godmor, 
p. 430. 

' Psalter of ^ueen Margareta, Yieiiaa 1834, p.l?** ; obrzim, the -im as iu oyo^im, 
pie!gr2jm. 
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as the Avari in fcte Mid. Ages are = Chani, tlie words höii and 
obor alike spring out of tlie national namea Hun and Avan^ To 
•the SlavSj Tchud signifies both Finn and giant, and the Russ. 
ispolin (giant) might originally refer to the 'gena Spalorum' of 
Jornandes; conf. Schafarik 1, 286. 310. So closely do the 
names for giant agree with those of ancient nations : popular 
belief magnified hostile warlike neighbours into giants, as it 
diminished the weak and oppressed into dwarfs. The Sanskrit 
rakshasas can have nothing to do with our riese, nor with the 
OHGr. recchio, MHG. recke, a designation of human heroes (see 
Suppl.), 

We find plenty of proper names both of giants and giantesses 
preserved in ON"., some apparently sigaiQcant; thus Hrungnir 
suggests the Gothic hrugga (virga, rod, pole) and our rungo 
(Brem. wb. 3, 558) ; Herbort 1385 : 'groz alsam ein runge.' Our 
MHG. poems like giant's names to end in -ult^ as Witoli, Fasolt, 
Memeroltj etc. 

A great stature, towering far above any human size, is ascribed 
to all giants : stifE, unwieldy, they stand like hills, like tall trees. 
According to the Mod. Greeks, they were as tall as poplars, and 
if once they fell, they could nob get up again [like Humpty 
Dumpfcy]. The one eye of the Greek cyclops I nowhere find 
imputed to our giants; but like them ^ and the ancient gods, 
(p. 322), they are often provided with many hands and heads. 
When this attribute is given to heroes, gigantic ones are meant, 
as Heimo, Starka"Sr, Asperiau (p. 387J. But Saem, 85*" expressly 
calls a |3ur8 prihöj'd'ad'r, exactly as the MHG. Wahtelmaere names 
a dtihoiiptiijen tursen (Massm. denkm, 109) : a remarkable in- 
stance of agreement. In Ssem. 35" appears a giant^a son with 
nix heads, in 5ti* the many-headed band of giants is spoken of, 
and in 53 a giantess with 900 heads. Brana's father has f/iree 
(invisible) heads, Fornald. aog. 3, 574, where also it is said : ' )>a 

1 Schafartlc explains obor bj the Celtic ambro eiboYE (p. 520n.) ; but in that case 
the Polish would liuve been q,bi. 

* Brinreua or ^gaun Las a hundred arnu {«art^xeipo!, H. 1, 102) and fifty 
heads, Geryon three htadt and six hands ; In Heaiüd u Theog. 150, EottUB, Crygea 
and Briareas have one hundred arnu and ßjiy heads. The gi&nt ia the Hebrew 
Btoiy has only on additional finger or toe givea to each baud and foot : vir fuit 
excelsufl, qui senos in maiiibus pedibuB<jue babubat digitos, i.e. vigLuti quatuor 
(iusteud of th« human twenty), 2 öam. 21, 20. Btrtbuau's Israul, p. 143, 0. Fr, 
poema give the tiarauuu giant /uur ami«, two iio«e«, twu chiiit, Ugier Üdl7. 
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fell margT" (many a) ivthäfffad'i- iötunn/ Troldä with 12 Leada, 
then with 5, 10, 15 occur in Norste event, noa. 3 and 24. In 
Scotland too the story 'of the reytle eytiyn with the tlire hetfdis ' 
was known (Complaynt, p. 98), and Lindsay's Dreme (ed, 1592, 
p. 225) mentions the 'history of reid etin.' The fairy-tale of 
Eed etin tvi' three headu may now be read complete in Chambers,^ 
pp. 5G-58; but it does not explain whether the red colour in bis 
name refers to skin, hair or dress. A black complexion is not 
attributed to giants, as it is to dwarfs (p. 444) and the devil, 
though the half-black Hel (p. 312) was of giant kin. Hrüngnir, 
a giant in the Edda, has a head of stone (Saam. 76**, Sn. 109), 
another in the Fornald, sog. 3, 573 is called lamhaus, iron skull. 
But giants as a rule appear well-shaped and symmetrical ; their 
daughters are capable of the highest heautif, e.g. Gei-Sn, whose 
gleaming arms, as she shuts the house- door, make air and water 
shine again, Saera. 82", Sn. 39 (see Suppl.). 

In the giants as a whole, an untamed natural force has full 
swing, entailing their excessive bodily siae, their overbearing in- 
solence, that is to say, abase of corporal and mental power, and 
finally sinking under its own weight. Hence the iötunn in the 
Edda is called sltrautgiarn (fastosus), Saam. 117^; Ba inn dmdtthi 
(prsepotens) 41*^ 82"*; 8forüd'(ji (magnaniraup) 76''; }>rimgm6&iji 
(superbus) 77"; hardiuWr (sJBvns) 54"; our derivation of the 
words iötunn and jjura finds itself confirmed in poetic epithet and 
graphic touch : kof(f m offr iijtaun (cibo gravatus), Soem. 56^' ; ' ölr 
(ebrius) ertu GeirröSr, hefir ^H ofdruccit (overdrunk)' 47" (see 
Suppl.). 

From this ib is an easy step, to impute to the giants a stupidity 
contrasting with man's common sense and the shrewdness of the 
dwarf. The ON. has 'ginna alia sem ßussa' (decipere omnes 
sicut thursos), Nialssaga p. 263. Dumm in our old speech was 
mutus as well as hebes, and dumhr in ON. actually stands for 
gigas ; to which dumhi (dat.) the adj. pianhi (hebes, inconciunus) 
seems nearly related. A remarkable spell of the 11th ceut. runs 
thus ; ' tumbo saz in berke mit titmbemo kinde in arme, tuvib hiez 
der berc, tiimh hiez daz kint, der hellego tmnho versegene tisa 
wunda!' i.e. dummy sat ou hill with d. child in arm, d. was 



1 Populai rhymes, fireude stones, and amusements of Sootland, Edinb. 1843. 
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called tlie hill and d. the child, the holy d, bless tliis wound away 
[the posture ia that of Humpty Dumpty]. This seems pointed 
at a sluggish mountain-giatifc, and we shall see how folk-tales of 
a later period name tlie giants dvmme duiten ; the term lubbe, 
h'ihhe likewise indicates their clumsy labberly nature, and when 
we nowadayg call the devil ihimm (stupid), a quondam giant is 
really meant (see Suppl.).^ 

Yet the Norse lays contain one feature favourable to the giauts. 
They stand as specimens of a fallen or falling race, which 
with the strength combines also the innocence and wisdom of 
the old world, an intelligence more objective and imparted at 
creation than self-acquired. This half-regretful view of giants 
prevails particularly in one of the finest poems of the Edda, 
the H^raisqvi-5a. H^mir ^ ia called fom iötunn (the old) 54", as 
noXv<f>a^o<; in Theocr. 11, 9 is dp-^alof, and another giant, from 
whom gods are descended, has actually the proper name Fiyrnioti; 
Forneot (p. 24.0), agreeing with the ' aldinn iötunn' quoted on 
p. 524; then we have the epithet Jmndvfss (multiacius) applied 
52^, as elsewhere to Lo Sinn (Saom. 145^), to GeirröSr (8n. 113j, 
and to StarkaSr (Fornald, BÖg. 3, 15. 32).* Oegir is called 
ßölJiiinnigr (much-knowing), Sajtn. 79, and harnteifr (happy as a 
child) 52"; while Thrymr sits fastening golden collars ou hia 
hounds, and stroking his horses' manes. Stem. 70''. And also the 
faithfulness of giants is renowned, like that of the men of old: 
itoUtrijijijr (fidus instar gigantis), Egilss. p. 610, and in the Faroe 
dialect ' irCir sum irödlli;' true as giants (Lyngbye, p. 496).* 
Another lay is founded on the conversation that OSinn himself 
is anxious to hold with a giant of great sense on matters of 
antiquity (ä fornom stöfum) : Vafl^rftSnir again is called ' inn 
alsvinni iötunn/ 30" 36^ ; Örgelmir and Bergelmir 'aa inn früffi 

• TLe familiar fable of the devil being taken in by a peaRant in halving the crop 
between them, is in the Danish myth related of a trold (Thiele 4, 122), sue Chap. 

xxxin. 

' ON. liftm is crcpascuhim, hiima veaperagcore, h_^ma dormituriro ; is Hjitiir the 
»luggish, sleepy ? OHG. Hiumi ? How if tlje MHü. hiune came from au OHO. 
tiumi? An m is often attenuated into n, aa OHO. sliumi, sniumi (ceU'r), MHO. 
elinne, eliunic, our schleunig. That would explain why there is no trace of the 
word hinne in ON. ; it would also bü fatal to any real connexion with the national 
name Hun. 

} * Hund (centnm) intensiües the meaning : hnndnmrgr (p«rmu!tiis), hundgomall 
(old as the hills). 

* We find the game ratthfiiln(>ES in the giant of Christian legend, St. Christopher, 
and in that of Carolingian legend, Ferabrat, 
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iötann/ Sasm. 35*'''; Fenja autl Menja, are framvisar (Grotfcas. 1, 
13). "When the verb ]jreya, usually meaning exspectare, desi- 
derare, is employed aa characteristic of giants (Stem. 88'), it 
seems to imply a dreamy broodingj a balE-drankea complacency 
aud immobility (see Suppl.). 

Such a being, when at rest, is good-bumoared and unhandy,^ 
but when provoked, gets wild, spiteful and violent. Norae legend 
names this rago of giants iötunmoä^r, which pits itaelf in defiance 
against äsmöSr, the rage of the gods : * vera t iötuamoSi,' Sn. 
150^. When their wrath is kindled, the giants hurl rocks, rub 
stones till they catch fire (Roth. 10-48), squeeze water out of 
stones (Kinderra. no. 20. Asbiörnsen'a Möe, no. 6), root up 
trees (Kiaderm. no. 90), twist fir-trees together like willows (no. 
160), aud stamp on the ground till their leg is buried up to the 
knee (Roth. 013. Vilk. saga, cap. GO) : in this plight tbey are 
chained up by the heroes in whose service they are to be, and 
only let loose against the enemy in war, e.g. Witolt or Witolf 
(Roth. 760. Vilk. saga, cap. 50). One Norse giant, whose story 
we know but imperfectly, was named Bell (the bellower) ; him 
Freyr struck dead with his fiat for want of bis sword, and thence 
bore the name of ' bani Belja,' Sa. 4L 7'i. 

Their relation to gods aud men is by turns friendly and hostile. 
lotaaheimr lies far from Asaheinir, yet visits are paid ou both 
sides. It is in this connexion that they sometimes leave on ua 
the impression of older nature-gods, who had to give way to a 
younger aud superior race ; it is only natural therefore, that in 
certain giants, like Ecke aud Faaolt, we should recognise a pre- 
cipitate of deity. At other times a rebellious spirit breaks forth, 
they make war upon the gods, like the beaven-scabng Titans, 
and the gods hurl them down liko devils into hell. Yet there 
are soine gods married to giantesses : Niör'Sr to SkaSi the 
daughter of Thiassi, Thörr to larnsasa, Freyr to the beautiful 
GerSr, daughter of G^mir. GunulöS a giantess is OSin's be- 
loved. The asin Gefiun bears sons to a giant; Borr weds the 
giant BölJ'orn's daughter Bestla. Loki, who lives among the 
ases, is sou tu a giant Farbauti, and a giantess AugrboSa id. his 



' unformed, iuooncimiua ; MQG. ungeviiegt, applied to giauta, Nib. 450, 1. 
Iw. 441. £U51. 6717. der uugevüegü kuab», Er. 55112 ; ' kn&b«,' ua in 'der uiichel 
kiutbe,' p. &läu. 
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wife. The goda asHociate with. Oegir the iotunn, nnd by tim 
are bitlden to a banquet. Giants again sue for asins^ as Thrymr 
for Freyja, while Thiaasi carrieä oä I^ann. Hrüngnir asks for 
Freyja or Sif, Sn. 107. StarkaSr is hencbman to Norae kings; 
in Rothcr's army fight the giants Asperifla (Äsbiörn, Osbern) and 
Witolt. Among the äsea fkß great foe of giants is Thorr^ who 
like Jwpiier inflicta on them hia thunder-wounds;^ his hammer 
has crushed the heads of many ; were it not for Thörr, says a 
Scandinavian proverb, the gianta would get the upper hand ; ^ he 
vanquished Hrüngnir, H^mir, Tlirymrj GeirröSr, and it ia not all 
the legends by any means that are set down in the Edda (see 
Suppl,). St. Olaf too keeps up a hot pursuit of the giant race ; 
in this busineaa heathen and Christian heroes are at one. In our 
heroic legend Sigenöt, Ecke, Pasolt succumb to Dietrich's human 
strength, yet other giants are companions of Dietrich, notably 
Wittich and Heime, as Asperiän waa Rother's. The kinga 
Niblunc and Schilbuno had twelve strong giants for friends 
(Nib. 95), i.e. for vassals, as the Norse kinga often had twelve 
berserks. But, like the primal woods and monatroaa beasts of 
the olden time, the giants do get gradually extirpated off the 
face of the earth, and with all heroes giant-fighting alternatea 
with dragon-fighting.' 

King FröSi had two captive giant-maidena Fenja and Mevja as 
mill-maids ; the grist they had to grind him out of the quera 
Grutti was gold and peace, and he allowed them no longer time 
for sleep or rest than while the gowk (cuckoo) held hia peace or 
they sang a song. We have a startling proof of the former pre- 
valence of this myth in Germany also, and I find it in the bare 
proper namea. Maiicujold, Manlgold frequently occurs aa a man's 
name, and ia to be explained from mani, ON. men = raonile j 
more rarely we find Fanigold, FenegoM, from fani, ON. fen = 
palus, meaning the gold that liea hidden in the fen. One Trad. 
patav. of the first half of the twelfth cent. (MB. 28^ pp. 90-1) 



I The skeleton of a giantess struck hj lighttdng, hung up in a sacristy, see Wide- 
gren's Ostergotland 4, 527. 

* 8wed. 'Tore ej thordon (Thor-din, thnnder) til], lade troll verlden öde,' 

• In British legend too (seldomer in Coroliiigiaa) the heroes are indefatigftble 
giant-qaellers. II the nurserj'-tale of Jack the giantkiller did not appear to be of 
Welsh origin, that hero's deeds might remind us of Thor's ; he is equipped with 
a cap of darkness, shoes of swiftness, aud a sword that cuts through auytlung, as 
the god is with the reaistlesB hammer. 
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furnishes botli names ManegoU and Fenegolt oat of tlie same 
neighbourhood- We may couclude that once the Ba^ariana well 
knew how it stood with the fanigold and tnanigold ground out by 
Fania and Mania (see Suppl.). 

Tmir, or in giant's language Orgeluiirj was the firsf-createdj 
and out of his body's enormous bulk were afterwards engendered 
earth, water, mouDtain atid wood. Ymir himself originated in 
melted hoarfrost or rime (hrim), hence all the giants are called 
hrmparsarj rime-giants, Sn. 6. Saam. 85"-''; hrimkaUr, rime- 
cold, is an epithet of J'urs and iötuun, Saam. 33'' 90°, they still 
drip with thawing rime, their beards (kinnskogr, chin-foreat) are 
frozen, Saam. 53"* j HrTmnir, Hnmgninr, IlnrnijerSr are proper 
names of giants, Ssem. 85* 80" 114. 145. As hrim also means 
grime, fuligo,^ Ymir may perhaps be coanected with the obscure 
MHG. om, ome (rubigo), see Gramm. 3, 733. At the same time 
the derivation from ymja, umSi (stridere) lies invitingly near, so 
that Ymir would be the blustering, noisy, and one explanation of 
Örgelmir would agree with this j conf. chap. XtX. (see Suppl.). 

Herbs and heavenly bodies are named after giants as well 
as after gods : pursaskegg, i.e. giant's beard (fucus filiformis) ; 
Korw. tuKifegrus (paris quadrifolia) ; Brönugras (satyrium, the 
same aa Friggjargras, p. 302), because a giantess Brana gave it 
as a charm to her client Halfdan (Fornald. sog. 3, 576) j Forneotes 
fulme, p. 240; OSinn threw Thiassi's eyes, and Thorr Örvandil's 
toe, into the sky, to be shining constellations, Sn. 82-3. Ill, 

Giants^ like dwarfs, shew themselves thievish. Two lays of the 
Edda turn upon the recovery of a hammer and a cauldron which 
they had stolen. 

The giants form a separate people, which no doubt split into 
branches agaiOj conf. Rask's Afhand. 1, 88. Thrymr is called 
puma di'oftinn, Saem. 70-74, & pursa pwÖ' (nsition) is spoken of, 
107% but iHtiinhtimr is described as their usual residence. Even 
our poem of Rother 767 speaks of a riese7ihtnt. On the borders 
of the giant province were situate the grlvUthia gar&ar^ Sn. 10Ö-9. 
We have already noticed how most of the words for giant coin- 
cide with the names of ancient nations. 

Giants were imagined dwelling on rocks and mountains, and 
their nature ia all of a piece with the mineral kingdom : they are 
either animated masses of stonej or creatures once alive petriEed. 
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Hi-üngnir liad a tliree-cornered stone heart, his head and shield 
were of stonp, Sn. 109. Another giant was named Vagnhöjd'i 
(waggou-liead), Sn. 211', in Saxo Gram. 9. 10. Dame Hiitt is a 
petrified queen of giants, Deut. sag. no. 233. 

Out of thia connexion with mountains arises another set of 
names: bergrisi, Sn. 18. 26. 30. 45-7. 66. Gröttas. 10. 24. 
Egilss. 22 ; ^ berijhiu, Fornald. sog. 1, 412; hraunhüi (saxicola), 
Ssem. 57^ 145* J hraunhvair (-whale) 57*^; ßiisalii af blargi, Fornald. 
sog. 2, 29 ; bergdanir (gigautes), Saam. 54'' ; bergrisa bnWr (bride), 
moer benjrisa, Gröttas. 10. 24, conf. the Gr. opeid^ : on this side 
the notion of giantess can easily pass into that of elSn. Thrym- 
heimr lies up in the mountains, Sn. 27. It is not to be over- 
looked, that in our own Heldenbach Dietrich reviles the giants 
as mountain-cattle and forest-boors, conf. tercrüif^cr, Laurin 2625, 
and ivalttjehuren 534. 2624. Sigenot 97. walthunde, Sigenöt 13. 
114, waldes diebe (thieves), 120. waldes tore (fool), waldea 
affe (ape), Wolfd. 4Ö7. 991 (see p. 481-2 and Suppl.). 

Proper names of giants point to stones and metals, as lainuaxa 
(ironstony), Tarnhau» (ironskull) ; possibly our still surviving 
compound steinalt, old as stone (Gramm. 2, 555), is to be ex- 
plained by the great age of giants, approaching that of rocks and 
hills; gi fur rata (gigantes pedes iUid ant saxis) is what they say 
in the North. 

Stones and rocks are weapons of the giant race ; they use only 
stone clubs and stone shields, no swords. Hrüngni's weapon is 
called heiii (hone) ; when it was flung in mid air and came in 
collision with Thorns hammer, it broke, and a part fell on the 
ground; hence come all the ' heinberg,' whinatone rocks, Sn. 
108-9. Later legends add to their armament stahdsfamjeii (steel 
bar?) 24 yards long. Roth. 687. 1GG2. * Hürn. Sifr. 62, 2. 63, 2. 
Sigenot (Lassb.) 14, (Hag.) 69. 75. Iwein 5022 {-ruote, rod 
5058. -kolbe,c\ahQ682.672G). Trist. 15980. 16146 ; isenstange. 
Nib. 460, 1. Veldek invests his Pandurus and Bitias (taken from 
Aen. 9, 672) with giant's nature and iserne hdvcn, En. 7Ö89 ; 
king Gorhaad's giant boat carry holben stähelin, Wh. 35, 21. 
395, 24. 396, 13; and giant Langben a staahiang (Danske 
viaer 1, 29). We are expressly told in Er. 5384, 'wäfens wären 



1 In tlie case of mixed deiaceut 
Kialsa. p. 1^4 ; see Gramm. 3, ßä3. 



hälflergrm, )talfrisi, hülf troll, Egilsa. p. '22. 
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81 blÖz,' i.e. bare of knightly weapon, for they carried ' Icolhen 
swBBrej groze unde lauge.' ^ Tet the 'eald aweord eofconisc' pro- 
bably meant one of atone, though the same expression is used, 
in Beow. 5953 of a metal sword moanted wibh gold ; even the 
'entisc helm,' Beow. 5955 may well be a stone helmet. It may 
be a part of the same thing, that no iron sword will cut into 
giants ; only with the pommel of the sword can they be killed 
(Ecke 178), or with the j?si, p. 530 (see SuppL). 

Ancient buildings of singular structure, which have outlasted 
many centuries, and such as the men of to-day no longer take ia 
bandj are vulgarly ascribed to giants or to the devil {conf, p. 85, 
note on devil's dikes) ; ' barg an berge, hö holmklibu, wnslUc 
giwerc* ia said in Hel, 42, 5 of a castle on a rock (risönburg, 
N. Bth. 173) ; a Wnsberg, from which a Low Saxon family takes 
its name, stood near the village of Petze. These are the enta 
gp.weorc of AS. poetiy (p. 524): *efne swä wide swi\ wcgns to 
lägen enta cergeweorc innan burgum, atrfete stänfäge/ Andr. 24G6. 
* stapulas storme bedrifene, eald enta geioeorc/ 2986. Our Anno- 
lied 151 of Semirarais : "^die alten Babilunie stiphti si van cigelin 
den alten, die die gigandi branten/ of bricks that giants burnt. 
And Karlmeinet 35 : * we dise burg aticbte ? ein rise in den alten 
ztden.* In 0. French poems it is either gaiant or paian (pagans) 
that build walls and bowers, e.g. in Gerara de Viane 1745 : 

Lea /or« tors, ke aont daatiquitey, 
ke paian firent par lor grant poeatey. 

Conf. Mone's TJnters. 242-4-7. 250. Whatever was pat together 
of enormous blocks the Hellenes named ajdopean loalls, while the 
modern Greeks regard the Hellenes themselves as giants of the 
old world, and give them the credit of those massive structures.' 
Then, as ancient military roads were constructed of great blocks 
of stone (strata feliaon gifuogid, Hel. 164, 27), they also were 
laid to the account of giants : iötna vegar (viae gigantum), Sfem. 
23**; 'usque ad giganteam viam : cniisken wee,' MB. 4, 22 (about 
1130). The common people in Bavaria and Salzburg call such 
a road, which to them is world-old and nncanny, enferisch (Schm. 



) Gollatli too, 1 Sam. 17, 7, and 2 Sam. 31, 19 is credited with a hastile (spear- 
ittaf!'] q;aasi Uciatorium tuzciititua (Eke e, weaver's beam). 

* Conf. Niebuhr'a Eom. Hiat. i. 192-3. An ancient wall is in Mod. Greek t6 
AXiTPuo, lElricb'a Eeise 1, 1B2. 
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, 44) J the trollaskml was mentioned p. 503-9j and tröUahlaÖ' ia. 
septum gigantum. Some passages iu Fergüt are worthj o£. 
notice; at 1576 : 

Die roke was swert ende eiselike, 

want w!len 6r 6n gigant, 

hie hieu hare ane enen cant 

ßn padeIMn tote in den topj 

daer en mach gti&n paert op, 

ßn man mochter opgaen te voet. 

And at 1628 aeq. is described the brazen statue of a dorper,^ 
standing outside the porch of a door : 

het dede maken on gigant, 

die daer wilen woende int lant (see SuppL), 

Giant's-motmtains, giant' S'Jdlls, hnnen-heds may be so named 
because popular legend places a giant's grave there, or sees in 
the rock a resemblance to the giant's shape, or supposes the 
giant to have brought the mountain or hill to where it stands. 

We have just had an instance of the last kind : the. Edda 
accounts for all the hein-rocks by portions of a giant's club having 
dropt to the ground, which club was made of smooth whinstone. 
There ia a pleasing variety about these folk-tales, which to my 
think iug is worth closer study j, for it brings the living conception 
of giant existence cleai'ly before us. One atory current in the 
I. of Hven makes Grimild and Hvonild two giant sisters living 
in Zealand. Hvenild wants to carry some slices of Zealand to 
Schonen on the Swedish side ; she gets over safely with a few 
that she has taken in her apron, but the next time she carries off 
too large a piece, her apron-sfrmg breaks in the middle of the 
sea, she drops the whole of her load, and that is how the Isle of 
Hven came to be (Sjüborg'a Nomenkl. p. 84). Almost the same 
story is told in Jutland of the origin of the little isle ot 
Worsöekalv (Thiele 3, CG). Pomeranian traditions present dif- 
ferences in detail : a giant in the Isle of Rügen grudges having 
to wade through the sea every time to Pomerania; he wiU build 
ft a causeway across to the mainland, ao, tying an apron round him. 

■ he fills it with earth. When he has got past Eodenkirchen with 

I > T 

■ Bays: 

■ TO 



I 



' This dorper grot again we are tempted to take for the old thnndergod, for it 
Bays : * hi hilt ran ttale (of eteel) enen hamer in sine haat.' 

VOL. 11. H 
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hia loadj his apron springs a leak, and tlae earth that drops out 
becomes tlie aitie hills near Eambin. He darns the hole, and 
goes further. Arrived at G-ustow, ho bursts another hole, and 
spilla thirteen little hills ; he reaches the sea with the earth that 
is left, and shoots it in, making Prosnitz Hook and the peninsula 
of Drigge. But there still remains a narrow space between 
Eugen and Poraerania, which so exasperates the giant that he 
is struck with apoplexy and dies, and his dam has never been 
completed (E, M. Arndt'ä Märchen 1, 156). Just the other way, 
a giant girl of Pomerania wants to make a bridge to Rügen, ' so 
that I can step across the bit of water without wetting my bits 
of slippers/ She hurries down to the shore with an apronful of 
sand; but the apron had a hole m itj a part of her freight ran 
out 'tother side of Sagard, forming a little hill named Diibber- 
worth. ' Dear me I mother will scold/ said the hiine maidenj but 
kept her hand under, and ran all she could. Her mother looked 
over the wood : 'Naughty child, what are yon after? come, and 
you shall have the stick.' The daughter was ao frightened she let 
the apron slip out of her hands, the sand was all spilt about, and 
formed the barren hills by Litzow.^ Near Vi in Kiillasocken lies 
a huge stone named Zechiel's stone after a giantess or merwoman. 
She lived at Edba castle in Högbysocken, and her sister near the 
Skäggenäa (shag-ness) in Smaland. They both wished to build 
a bridge over the Sound; the Smaland giantess had brought 
Skäggenäs above a mile into the sea, and Zechiel had gathered 
stones in her apron, when a man shot at her with his shafts, so 
that she had to sit down exhausted on a rock, which still bears 
the impress of her form. But she got up again, and went as far 
as Pesnässocken, when Thor began to thunder (da hafver goguhhen 
begynt at äka} ; she was in such a fright that she fell dead, 
scattering the load of atones out of her apron higgledy-piggledy 
on the ground ; henco come the big masses of rock there of two 
or three men's height. Her kindred had her buried by the side 
of these rocks (Ahlqvist'a Öland, 2, 98-9). These giants' dread 
of Thor is so gp'eafc, that when they hear it thunder, they hide 
in clefts of rocks and under trees : a högbergsguhbe in Gothland, 



fl 



> Lothar '8 VoUcBsagen, Leipz. 1825, p. 65. Temme'a Fomm. sagen, noa. 190-1 ; 
see Bartbold'B Pommem 1, 560, vbo apellB Dobberwort, and explaitiB it b; the Pol. 
wur (sack). 
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wtom a peasantj to keep him friendly^ had invited to a christen- 
ing, refused, much as he would have hked to share ia tho feast, 
because he learnt from the messenger that not only Christ, Peter 
and Mary, but Thor also would be there ; he would not face him 
(Nyerap's Morskabsliisning, p. 243}. A giant in Fladsöe was on 
bad terms with one that lived at Nestved. He took his wallet to 
the beach and filled it with sand, intending to bury all Nestved, 
On the way the sand ran out through a hole in the sack, giving 
rise to the string of sandbanks between Fladsöe and Nestved. 
Not till he came to the spot where Hasvald then stood, did the 
giant notice that the greater part was spilt ; in a rage he flung 
the remainder toward Nestved, where you may stJil see one saqd- 
bank by itself (Thiele 1, 79). At Sonnerup lived another giant, 
Lars Krands by name, whom a farmer of tbat place had offended. 
He went to the shore, filled his glove with sand, took it to the 
farmer's and emptied it, so that the farmhouse and yard were 
completely covered ; what had run through the five fiiujer holes of 
the glove made five hills (Thiele 1, 33). In the Netherlands the 
hill of Hillegersberg is produced by the sand which a giantess 
lets fall through een schortekleeil (Westendorp's Mythol. p. 187). 
— And these tales are not only spread through the Teutonic 
race, but are in vogue with Finns and Celts and Greeks. Near 
Päjände ia Hattulasocken of Tawastoland there stand some rocks 
which are said to have been carried by giant's daughters in their 
aprons and then tossed up (Ganander's Finn. myth. pp. 29. 30). 
French traditions put the holy Virgin or fays (p. 41 3) in the place 
of giantesses. Notre dame de Clery, being ill at ease in the 
church of Mezieres, determined to change the seat of her adora- 
tion, took earth in her apron and carried it to a neighbouring 
height, pursued by Judas : then, to elude the enemy, she took 
a part of the earth up again, which she deposited at another place 
not far off; oratories were reared on both sites (Mem. de I'acad. 
celt. 2, 218). In the Charente country, arrond. Cognac, comm. 
Saintfront, a huge stone lies by the Ney rivulet ; this the holy 
Virgin is said to have carried on her head, beside four other 
pillars in her apron ; but as she was crossing the Ney, she let one 
pillar fall into Saintfront marsh (Mem. des antiquaires 7, 31). 
According to a Greek legend, Athena was fetching a mountain 
from Pallene to fortify the Acropolis, but, startled at tho ill news 
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brought by a crow, she dropt U on the way, and tliere it remains 
aa Mounb Lykabettoa.^ As the Lord God passed over the 
earth scattering stones, his bags bnrat over Montenegro^ and the 
whole stock camo down (Vuk. 5). 

Like the goddeäa, like the giants, the devil takes such burdens 
upon him. In Upper Hesse I was told aa follows : between. 
Gossfelden and Wetter there was once a village that has now 
disappeared, Elbringhausen ; the farmers in it lived so luxuriously 
that the devil got power over them, and resolved to shift them 
from their good soil to a sandy flat which is flooded every year 
by the overflowing Lahn. So he took the village up in his 
basket, and carried it through the air to where Sarenau stands : 
he began picking out the houses one by one, and setting them 
up side by side ; by some accident the basket tipped over, and the 
whole lot tumbled pellmell on the ground ; so it came about, that 
the first six houses at Sarenau stand in a straight row, and all 
the others anyhow. Near Saalfeld in Thuringia lies a village. 
Langenschade, numbering but 54 houses, and yet a couple of 
miles longj because they stand scattered and in single file. The 
devil fllew through the air, carrying houses in an apron, but a 
hole in it let the houses drop out one by one. On looking back, 
he noticed it and cried 'there's a pity (schade) ! ' (see SuppL). 

The pretty fable of the giant's daughter picking up the plough- 
ing husbandman and taking him home to her father in her apron 
is widely known, but is best told in the Alsace legend of Nideck 
castle : 



Im waldscblosa dort am waaaerfall 
sinn d'ritter riee gsinn (gewesen) ; 
ä mol (einmal) kummt'a frünle hi&h ina 

thai, 
aim geht spaziere drinn. 
9Ib that bis schier noch H^l&ch gebn, 
Yorm wald im nckerfi?ld 
do blibt BIB voll verwiintlrung atehn 
unn sieht, wie's leid wuid bestulU. 
sie lüegt dem ding ä wil so zq ; 
der pßui, die ro», die liilt 
isoher eba (ist ihr etwas) nens ; sie geht 

derzu 



In forest-castle by waterfall 

the barons there were giants ; 

once the maiden cornea down into the 

dale, 
and goes a-walMng therein. 
She doth as £ar as Haelach go ; 
oataide the wood, in the cornfield 
she stands still, full of wonder, 
and sees Low the üeld gets tilled. 
She looks at the thing a while, 
the plough, the ttorses, the men 
are new to her ; ahe goes thereto 



• Antigoni Carystii hist, mirab. cap. 12, Lips. 1791 p. 22 : t^ Si 'A&rivif, ^fpowrp 

ft» (f>artp^ • Ti)v Si aKoia-affav (tlypai. t6 6poi, ottov vv» ttJTi.' rp 5^ KopvviS Si4 rfjy KaKa7- 
ytklop tlrt'u', üi elt dKp&wo\w ov O^/atairrg tarai d^uciadau 
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unn denkt ' die nimm i mit.' 


and thinks ' TU tako them with me.' ^^^| 


D'rno huort sie nn ie bode hia 


Then plumps down on the ground ^^^^| 


nnn gpreit ihr fUrti uu. 


and tpreads her apron out, ^^^^H 


fangt alles mit der hand, that's 'aiin, 


grasps all in her hand, pops it in, ^^^H 


unn lauft gar froh noch hua. 


and runs right joyful borne ; ^^^H 


sie springt de felawei 'nuf ganz frisch, 


leaps up the rock-path brisk, ^^^^| 


dort wo der berg jetzt iaeh so gäh 


■ where the hill is now so steep ^^^H 


unn me (man) so krattle miia In d'höli, 


and men must scramble up, ^^^^| 


macht sie nur eine schritt. 


she makes but one stride. ^^^^| 


Der ritter sitzt jnst noch am tisch : 


The baron sits just then at table : ^^^H 


' min kind, was bringate mit? 


' my child, what bringst with thee ? ^^^^| 


d' Irend lüegt der zu de äuge 'nuss ; 


joy looks out at thine eyes ; ^^^^| 


se krom nur geschwind din fürti uas ; 


undo thine apron, quick, ^^^H 


was best so zawelichs drin ? ' 


what hast so wonderful therein ? ' ^^^^^ 


' vatter, apieldiags gar ze nett, 


' father, playthingg (|uite too neat, ^^^^H 


i ha noch nie ebs Bchöns so g'hett,' 


I ne'er had aught so pretty,' ^^^H 


unn Btelltem (ihm) alles hin. 


and sets it all before him. ^^^H 


Unn uf de tisch stellt sie deapßiii, 


On the table she sets the plough, ^^^^| 


d' bure unn ihn ro*. 


the /armer« and their hortet, ^^^^H 


lauft drum hör um nnn laaht derza. 


runs round them and laughs, ^^^^| 


ihr fread iach gar ze gross. 


her joy is all too great. ^^^^H 


' Ja, kind, diss iach ken spieldings nitt, 


■ Ah child, this is no plaything, ^^^H 


do host ebi Bchöns gemacht ' 


a pretty thing thou hast done 1 ' ^^^H 


saht der herr ritter glich und lacht, 


saith the bacon i^aiok, and laughs, ^^^^H 


* geh nlmm'a nur widder mit ! 


' go take it back L ^^^H 


die bure aorje uns für brot, 


the farmers provide ua with bread, ^^^H 


ßunsch sterbe mir de hungeriod ; 


gIsg we die the hunger-death ; ^^^^^ 


trah allea widde» fürt I ' 


carry it aU away again.' ^^^^H 


'a fräule krint, der vatter schilt : 


The maiden cries, the father scolds : ^^^H 


* i bur mir nitt als Bpieldings gut, 


* a farmer shall be no toy to me. ^^^H 


i Uid (ich leide) net daaa me murrt. 


I will have no grumbling ; ^^^^H 


paok alles sachte widder üji 


pack it all up softly again ^^^^| 


unn tr&h's ans nämli plützel hin, 


and carry it to the same place ^^^^| 


wo des (du's) genumme host. 


where thou tookst it from. ^^^H 


baut nit der bur sm ackerfeld, 


Tills not the farmer his field, ^^^^M 


se fehlt's bi uns an brot nnn geld 


we are short of broad and money ^^^^H 


in uuserm felsemicst.' 


in our nest on the rock.' ^^^^H 


Similar anecdotes from tlie Harz and the Odenwald are given ^| 


in Deut. sag. dos. 319. 324. 


In Hesse the giant's daughter ^M 


is placed on the Hippersberg 


(betw. Kölbej Wehrda and Gross- ^M 


felden) : her father rates her 


soundly, and seta the ploughman ^M 


at liberty again with commendations. The same story is told at ^| 


Ditteradorf near Blankenbnrg 


(betw. Rudotstadt and Saalfeld). H 


Again, a hüuin with her daughter dwelt on Hünenkoppe at the ^| 


entrance of the Black Forest. 


The daughter found a peasant H 


ploughing on the comnaou, and 


put him in her apro7i, oxen, plough '^M 


and all, then went and showed Iier mother * the liitle fellow ^^^B 
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and his -pussy-cats.* The mother angrily bade her carry man, 
beaat and plough directly back to where she found them : ' they 
belong to a people that may ^o the hünes much mischief,' And 
they both left the neighbourhood soon after.^ Yet again : when 
the Grüngrund and the country round about were still inhabited 
by giants, two of thorn fell in with an ordinary man ; ' what sort 
of groundwonn ia this ? ' asked one, and the other answered, 
' these grovndworms will make a finish of us yet ! * (Mone's Axiz. 
8, 64). Now sentiments like these savour more of antiquity than 
the fair reasons of the Alsatian giant, and they harmouize with 
a Finnish folk- tale. Giants dwelt ia Kemisocken, and twenty 
years ago ^ there lived at Rouwwanjemi an old woman named 
Caisa, who told this tale : A giant maiden (kalewan tyttären) 
took up horse and ploughman and plough (bewosen ja kyntäjän 
ja auran) on her lap, carried them to her mother and asked, 
' what kind of beetle (sontiainen) can this be, mother, that I found 
rooting up the ground there ? * The mother said, ' put them 
away, child ; we have to leave this country, and they are to live 
here instead/ The old giant race have to give way to agri- 
cultural man, agricnltare is an eye-sore to them, as it is to dwarfs 
(p. 459). The honest coarse grain of gianthood, which looks 
upon man as a tiny little beast, a beetle burrowing in the mud, 
but yet is secretly afraid of him, could not be hit off more 
happily than in these few touches. I believe this tradition is 
domiciled in many other parts as well (see Suppl.). 

Not less popular or naivo is the story of the giant on a journey 
being troubled with a Uttle stons in his shoe : when at last he 
shakes it out, there is a rock or hill left on the ground. The 
Brunswick Anaeigen for 1759 inform us on p. 1636 : ' A peasant 
said to me once, as I travelled in his company paat a hill on the 
R. Elm : Sir, the folk say that here a liüae cleared out Ids shoe, 
and that's how this hill arose.* The book * Die kluge trödelfrau * 
by E. J. C. P. N. 1682, p. 14, mentions a large stone in the 
forest, and says : ' Once a great giant camo this way with a 
pebble in his shoe that hurt him, and whon he untied the shoe^ 
this stone fell out.' The story is still told of & smooth rock near 
Goalar, how the great Christopher carried it in his shoe, till he 

' L. A. Walther's Einl. Id die thiir. sobwarzb. geach., Budolst. 1788, p. 52. 
2 In Gauaudoi'H time (Finn. myth. p. 30). 
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Telt sometliing gall his foot j lie pulled of the shoe and turned it 
down, when the stone fell where it now lies. Snch stones are 
also called crumb-stones. Oa the Soiling near Uslar lie some 
large boandary-atones, 16 to 20 feet long, and 6 to 8 thick : time 
out of mind two giants were jaunting across country; says the 
one to the other, ' this shoe hurts me, some bibs of gravel I think 
it must be/ with that he pnlhd off the fJiob and shook these stones 
out. In the valley above Ilfeld, close to the Bahr, standa a huge 
mass of rock, which a giant once shooh out of Ms shoe, because 
the grain of sand galled him. I am confident this myth also has 
a wide circulation, it has even come to be related of a mere set 
of men : ' The men of Sauerland in Westphalia are fine sturdy 
fellows ; they say one oE them walked to Cologno once, and on 
arriving at the gate, asked his fellow-traveller to wait a moment, 
while he looked in his shoe to see what had been teazing him so 
alt the while. " Nay " said the other, " hold out now till we get 
to the inn." The Sauerlander said very well, and they trudged 
np and down the long streets. But at the market-place he could 
stand it no longer, he took the ahoe off and threw out a great lump 
of atone, and there it has lain this long while to prove my words.* 
A Norwegian folk-tale is given by Hammerich (om Ragnaröks- 
mythen, p. 93) : a jutel had got something iuto his eye, that 
pricked him ; he tried to ferret it out with hia finger, but that 
was too bulky, so he took a aheaf of corn, and with that he 
managed the business. It was a fir-cone, which the giant felt 
between hig fingers, and said : ' who'd have thought a little thing 
like that would hurt you so ?* (see Suppl.). 

The Edda tells wonderful things of giant Skr;^mir,^ in the 
thumb of whose glove the god Thorr found a night's lodging. 
Skr^mir goes to sleep under an oak, and snores ; when Thorr 
with his hammer strikes him on the head, he wakes up and asks 
if a leaf has fallen on him. The giant lies down under another 
oak, and snores so that the forest roars ; Thorr hits him a harder 
blow than before, and the giant awaking cries, ' did an acorn fall 
on my face ? ' He faEs asleep a third time, and Thorr repeats 
his blow, making a yet deeper dint, but the giant merely strokes 
his cheek, and remarks, ' there must be birds roosting in those 



1 In the Faroe dialect Shmjnali (Lfugbje, p. 480). 
babbler. 



ON. skraumr blatero, 
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boughs; I fancied, when I woke, they dropt someihvig on my 
head/ Sq. 51-53. These are touches of genuine gianthood, 
and are to be met with in quite different regions as well. A 
Bohemian story makes the giant Scharmak sleep under a tower, 
which his enemies undermine, so thab it tumbles about hia ears ; 
he shakes himself up and cries : ' this is a bad place to rest in, 
the birds drop things on your head.' After thatj, three men drag 
a large bell up the oaktree under which Scharmak is asleep, 
snoring so hard that the leaves shake ; the bell is cut down, and 
comes crashing on the giant, but he does not even wake. A 
German nursery-tale (1, 307) has something very similar; in 
another one, millstones are dropt on » giant in the well, and he 
calls out, * drive those hens away, they scratch the sand up there, 
and make the grains come in my eyes ' (2, 29) .^ 

A giantess (g^gr) named Syrrohin {igne fumata) is mentioned 
in the Edda, Sn, 66 on occasion of Baldr*8 funeral : nothing 
could set the ship Hnnghom, in which the body lay, in motion ; 
they sent to the giants, and Hyrrokin came riding on a wolf, 
with a enake for bridle and rein ; she no sooner stept up to the 
vessel and touched it with her foot, than fire darted out of the 
beams, and the firm land quaked. I also find in a Norwegian 
folk-tale (Faye, p. 14), that a giantess (djurre) by merely kicking 
the shore with her foot threw a ship into the most violent agita- 
tion. 

Rabelais' and Fischart have glorified the fable of Gargantua. 
It was, to begin with, an old, perhaps even a Celtic, giant-story, 
whose genuine simple form may even yet be recoverable from 
unexpired popular traditions.* Gargantua, an enormous eater 
and drinker, who as a babe had, like St. Christopher, taxed 
the resources of ten wetnurses, stands with each foot on a high 
mountain, and stooping down drinks up tJw river that runs between 



' Corif. the story of the giant Andscb in Hammer's Rosenöl I, 114. 

* Rabelais took his snbjeot -matter from an older book, prioted already in the 
15th century, and published more than onoe in the 16th : Lea chroniques adniirables 
du puissant roi Gargantua a. 1. et a. (gothiiue) 8 ; Lyon 1532. 4 ; La plaisante et 
joyense hiatoiro da grand Gargantaa. Valence 1.547. 8; at last aa a chap-book; 
La vie du fameux Gargantua, le plua terrible gGant iiui ait amais paru sur la terra. 
Conl. Notice but lea ciironiqueB de Garg., par rauteor dea nouv. rech. bibl. Paria 
1634. 

* A beginmng haa been made in Traditions de I'anoien duohß do Retz, sur Garg. 
(M6m. de I'acad. oolt. 5, 892-5), and in VolksBagon aus dem Greyersland (Alpeu- 
rosen 1824, pp. 57-8). Fiom the latter I borrow what stands in the text. 
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(see Suppl.}. A Westplialiau legend of the "Weser tas mucli the 
same tale to tell : On the R. Soiling, near Mt. Eberstein, stands 
the Hiinenbrink, a detached conical hill [brink = grassy knoll]. 
When, the hiioe who dwelt there of old wanted to waah his face 
of a morning, he would plant one foot on hia own hill, and with 
the other stride over to the Eichholz a mile and a half away, and 
draw from the brooJc that flows through the valley. If his neck 
ached with stooping and was like to breaks he stretched one arm 
over the Burgberg and laid hold of Lobach, Negenborn and 
Holeuberg to support himself. 

We are often told of two giant comrades or neighbours, living 
on adjacent heights, or on two sides of a river, and holding con- 
verse. In Ostergötlandj near Tumbo in Ydre-hürad, there was a 
jatte named Tumme ; when he wished to speak to his chnm Oden 
at Hersmala two or three miles off, he went np a neighbonrtng 
hill Högatoftj from which you can see all over Ydre (Widegren'a 
Ostergötland 2, 397). The first of the two names is apparently 
the ON. |jumbi (stultns, inconoinnus, conf. p. 528), but the other 
is that of the highest god, and was, I suppose, introdaced in 
later legend by way of disparagement. German folktales make 
such giants throw stone hammei's and axes to each other (Dent, 
sag- no. 20), which reminds one of the thnndergod'a hammer. 
Two hünes livings one on the Eberstein, the other on Homburg, 
had but one axe between them to split their wood with. When 
the Eberstein hiine was going to work, he shouted across to 
Homburg four miles off, and his friend immediately threw the axe 
over ; and the contrary, when the axe happened to be on the 
Eberstein. The same thing is told in a tradition, likewise West- 
phalian, of the hünes on the HiineukeUer and the Porta throwing 
their one hatchet.^ The hünes of the Brunsberg and Wiltberg, 
between Godelheim and AmelunseUj played at howU together 
across the Weser (Dent. sag. no. 16). Good neighbours too were 
the giants on Weissenatein and Remberg in Upper Hesse ; they 
had a baking-ovea in common, that stood midway in the field, and 
when one was kneading his dough, ho threw a stone over as a 
sign that wood was to be fetched from his neighbour's fort to 
beat the oven. Once they both happened to be throwing at the 



' Bedeker'a Westfälische eagea, no. 36. 
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same time, the stones met iu the air} and fell where they now 
lie in the middle of the field above Michelbach, each with the 
marks of a big giant hand stamped on it. Another way of 
signalling was for the giant to scratch Ms body, which was done 
so loud that the other heard it distinctly. The three very ancient 
chapels by Sachsenheim, Oberwifctighausen and Grünfeldhausen 
were built by giants, who fetched the great heavy stones in their 
aprons. When the first iittle church was finishedj the giant 
flung his hammer through the air: wherever it alighted, the next 
building was to begin. It came to the ground five miles off, and 
there was erected the second church, on completing which the 
giant flung the hammer once more, and where it fell, at the same 
distance of five miles, he built the third chapel. In the one at 
Sachsenheim a huge rib of the builder is preserved (Mone'a Anz. 
8, G3). The following legends come from Westphalia: Above 
Nettelstiidt-on-the-hill stands the Hiinenbrink, where hiines lived 
of old, and kept on friendly terms with their fellows on the Stell 
(2i miles farther). When the one set were baking, and the 
other wanted a ioaf done at the same time, they just pitched it 
over (see Suppl.). A hiine living at Hilverdingsen on the south 
side of the Schwai'ze lake, and another living at Hilie on the 
north side, used to lake their bread together. One morning the 
one at Hilverdingsen thought he heard his neighbour emptying 
his knL'ading-trough, all ready for baking ; he sprang from his 
lair, snatched up his dough, and leapt over the lake. But it was 
no such thing, the noise he had heard was only his neighbour 
scratching his teg. At Altehiiffen there lived hünen, who had but 
one knife at their service ; this they kept stuck in the trunk of a 
tree that stood in the middle of the village, and whoever wanted 
it fetched it thence, and then put it back in its place. The spot 
is still shown where the tree stood. These hiines, who were also 
called duttes, were a people exceedingly scant of wit, and to them 
is due the proverb ' Altehuffen dumme dutten.* As the sun^ound- 
ing country came more and more under cultivation, the hünen 
felt no longer at ease among the new settlers, and they retired. 
It was then that the duties of Altehiiffen also made up their minda 
to emigrate; bat what they wanted was to go and find the 
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entrance into heaven. How they fared on the way was never 
knownj but the joke is made upon them, that after a long march 
they came to a great calm, clear sheet of water, in which the 
bright sky was reflected j here they thought they could plunge 
into heaven, so they jumped in and were drowned.^ From so 
remarkable a consensus ^ we cannot but draw the conclusion, that 
the giants held together as a people, and were settled in the 
mountains of a country, but that they gradually gave way to 
the ha ma a race, which may be regarded as a nation of invaders. 
Legend couverts their stone weapons into the woodman's axe or 
the knife, their martial profession into the peaceable pursuit of 
baking bread. It was an ancient custom to stick swords or 
knives into a tree standing in the middle of the yard (Fomald. 
sog. 1, 120-1) ; a man's strength was proved by the depth to 
which he drove the hatchet into a stem, RA. 07. The jumping 
into the blue lake savours of the fairy-tale, and comes before ua 
in some other narratives (Kinderm. 1, 343. 3, 112). 

But, what deserves some attention, Swedish folktales make the 
divine foe of giants, him that hurls thunderbolts and throws 
hammers, himself play with stones as with balls. Once, as Thor 
was going past Linneryd in Smaland with his henchman (the 
Thialfi of the Edda), he came upon a giant to whom he was not 
known, and opened a conversation : ' Whither goes thy way ? ' 
' I go to heaven to fight Thor, who has sot my stable on fire.* 
' Thou presumest too much ; why, thou hast not even the strength 
to lift this httle stone and set it on the great one.' The giant 
clutched the stone with all his might, but could not lift it off the 
ground, so much weight had Thor imparted to it. Thor*s servant 
tried it next, and lifted it lightly as he would a glovo. Then 
the giant knew it was the god, and fell upon him so lustily that 
he sank on his knees, but Thor swung hia hammer and laid 
the enemy prostrate. 

All over Grermany there are so many of these stories about 
stones and hammers being hurled, and giant's üngers imprinted 

' The last four tales from Kedeker, hob. 37 to 40. Dittten means stnlti, and is 
further iuteusified by iho adj. In the Teutoniat (iorf=gawk, couf. Hkhthofen sub 
V. dud, anil Bupm, p. 5*29 on tnmbo. Siaiilar tolua on the Ehöu mta, , only with 
everything giant-like effaced, about the tollen ditfinser (Bechatein pp. 81-91}. 

^ 1 do not know that any tract ia Crermany is richer in giant-storiea than West- 
phalia and Hesse. Conf. also Euhu'a Märkische sagen, nae. 22. 47, 107. 132. 14:1, 
149. 158. 20'.i. Temme'a Pommeraehe sagen, nos. 175-184. 137. 
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on liard rock, that I can only select one here and there as samples 
of the style and spirit of the rest, Raina of a castle near Hom- 
berg in Lower Hesse mark the abode of a giantess ; five miles 
to one side of it, by the village of Gombet, lies a stone which 
ehe hurled all the way from Homberg at one throWj and yoa see 
the fingers of her hand imprinted on it. The Schar/eiistein by 
Gudenaberg was thrown there by a giant in his rage. On the 
Tyrifjordensstrand near Burn in Norway is a large stone, which 
one jutul fighting with another is said to have ßung obliquely 
across the hay, and plain 7}iarks of hia fingers remain on the stone 
(Faye, p. 15). Two or three mues from Dieren in the Meissen 
country there lie a bloch of quartz and one of granite ; the former 
was thrown by the giant of Wantewitz at the giant of Zadel, the 
latter by the Zadeler at the Wantewitzer ; but they both missed, 
the stones having fallen wide of the mark.^ So two combatants 
at Refnäs and Asuäs threw enormous stones afc each other, one 
called sortensteeti, the other blah, and the latter still shews the 
fingers of the thrower (Thiele 1, 47). A kind of slaty stone in 
Norway, says Hallager 53', is called jyvrihUng, because the jyvri 
{giantess) is said to have smeared it over with butter, and you 
may see the dint of her fingers on it. Two giants at Nestved 
tried their hands at hurling stones ; the one aimed his at Riislöv 
church, but did not reach it, the other threw with such force that 
the stone flew right over the Steiuwald, and may still be seen 
on the high road from Nestved to Ringsted (Thiele I, 80; conf. 
176). In the wood near Palsgaard Hes a huge stone, which a 
jetto flung there because the lady of the manor at Palsgaard, 
whom he was courting, declined hia proposals ; others maintain 
that a jette maiden slung it over from Piiuen with lier garter 
(Thiele 3, 65-6; conf. 42). 

When giants fight, and one pursues another, they will in their 
haste leap over a village, and slit their great tue against the 
church- spire, so that the blood spirts out in jets and forms a 
pool (Deat. sag, no. 325) ; which strikingly resembles Wäinä- 
möinen, rune 3. In leaping oß a steep clißf, their foot or their 
horse's hoof leaves tracks in the stone (ibid. nos. 318-9). Also, 
when a giant eits down to rest on a stone, or leans against a rock, 



I 
I 
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1 FreoBker in Eruee's Deutsch, siterth. iii 8, 37. 
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Ws figare prints itself on the hard surfacej^ e.g. Starcather'a in 
Saxo Gram. 111. 



It is not as gmitJis, like the cyclops, that gianta are described 
in German legeadj and the forging of arms is reserved for dwarfs. 
Once in our hero-legend the giant Aspriän forges shoes (Roth. 
2029) ; also the giant Yade makes his son Velint learn smiih- 
worJc, first with Mtmir, then with dwarfs. 

As for sTniffr in the ON. language^ it does not mean faber, but 
artificer in general, and particularly builder ; and to be accom- 
plished builders is a main characteristic of giants, the authors of 
those colossal structures of antiquity (p. 534). On the nine giant- 
pillars near Miltenberg the common folk»3till see the handmarks 
of the giants who intended therewith to hiiild a bridge over the 
Main (Dent. sag. no. 19). 

The most notable instance occurs in the Edda itself. A iötunn 
had come to the Itsea, professing to be a ami-Sr, and had pledged 
himself to build them a strong castle within a year and a half, if 
they would let him have Freyja with the sun and moo7i into the 
bargain. The gods took counsel, and decided to accept his offer, 
if he would undertake to finish the buikling by himself without 
the aid of man, in one winter ; if on the first day of summer 
anything in tho castle was left undone, he should forfeit all his 
claims. How the ' smith,' with no help bat that of his strong 
horse Sva&Ufari, had nearly accomplished the task, but was 
hindered by Loki and slain by Thdrr, is related in Sn. 46-7. 

Well, this myth, obeying that wondrous law of fluctuation so 
often observed in genuine popular traditions, lives on, under new 
forms, in other times and places, A German fairy tale puts the 
d&vil in the place of the giant (as, in a vast number of tales, it is 
the devü now that executes buildings, hurls rocks, and so on, 
precisely as the giant did before him) : the devil is to build a 
house for a peasant, and get Jiis soul in exchange ; but he must 
haue done before tJte cock crows, else the peasant is free, and tho 
devil has lost his pains. The work is very near completion, one 
tile alone is wanting to the roof, when the peasant imitates the 

' Herod. 4, 82 : r^f« 'H^xwX^o» ^alvwai. Iv rirp'jj heb», t4 oTm ßivß-/ifiari dySp^i, 
tffTL Si TÄ fjJyaOefi Sl-mtx^, *<ip^ rbv Tiipffv wora/Jiiy, in Soythia. (Footprint of 
Herakles in stone, like & man's, but two cubits long.) 
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crowing of a cock, and imTnediately all the cocks in tbe neigli- 
bourhood begin to crow, and the enemy of man loses big wager. 
There is more of the antique in a Norrland saga : ^ King Olaf of 
Norway walked 'twixt hill and dale, buried in thought ; he had 
it in his heart to bnild a chnrch, the like of which waa nowhere 
to be seen, but the cost of it would grievously impoverish his 
kingdom. In this perplexity be met a man of strange appearance, 
who asked him why he was so pensive. Olaf declared to him 
bis purpose^ and the giant (troO) offered to complete the building 
by his single self within a certain time ; for wages he demanded 
the 3un and moon, or St. Olaf himself. To this the king agreed, 
but projected such a plan for tbe cburcb, as he thought impossible 
of execution : it was to be so large, that seven priests could 
preach in it at once without disturbing each other ; pillar and 
ornament, within and without, must be wrought of bard flint, 
and so on. Erelong sacb a structure stood completed, all but 
tbe roof and spire. Perplexed anew at the stipulated terms, 
Olaf wandered over bill and dale; suddenly inside a mountain he 
heard a child cry, and a giant-woman (jiltteqvinna) hush it with 
these words: 'tyst, tyst (hush) !^ to-morrow cornea thy father 
Wind- and- Weather home, bringing both sun and moon, or saintly 
Olafs self.' Overjoyed at this discovery,^ for to name an evil 
spirit brings his power to nought, Olaf turned home : all waa 
finished, the spire was jast fixed on, when Olaf cried : ^ Vind och 
Vcder ! du bar satt spiran sneder (hast set the spire askew).' 
Instantly the giant, with a fearful crash, fell off the ridge of 
the church's roof, and burst into a thousand pieces, which were 
nothing but flintstonea. According to different accounts, the 
jdtte was named Blätter, and Olaf cried : ' Blaster, siitt spiran 
vaster (set the spire west-er) I "" or he was called SUM, and the 
rhyme ran : ' Sliitt, sütt apiran rä,tt (straight) I ' They have the 
same story in Norway itself, but the giant's name is Slcalle, and 
he reared the magnificent church at Nidarös. In Schonen tbe 
giant is Finn, who built the church at Lund, and was turned into 



a 



' Extractcd, from Zettorström'a collection, in the third no. of the Iduiia, 2 ed. 
Stocks. ISlf), pp. CO-1. Now included, with others like it, in Afzelius's Sago- 
haidor 3, ä3-ÖÖ. 

* Conl. the Interj. ' ziss, zisa I " in H. Sachs iv. 3, S*". 

' AliuoBt iu the same way, and with »imilar revolt, the name of Bnmpelstilz ia 
discovered iu Kindenn. 5Ö; coal. 3, 98, oud supra p. 50a a. 
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le by St. Lawrence (Finu Magnuaen's Lex. myth. 351-2 j and 
see Suppl.). 

It is on anotlier side that the following tale from Courland 
toncheg the story in the Edda, In Kintegesinde of the Dzervens 
are some old wall-stones extending a considerable length and 
"breadth, and the people say : Before the plague (i.e. time out of 
mind) there lived in the district of Hasenpot a strong man (ginnt^ 
of the name of Kinte. He could hew out and polish huge masses 
of atone, and carted even the largest blocks together with his 
one white mare. His dwelling-hoosc he built on rocks, his fields 
he fenced with atone ramparts. Once he had a quarrel with a 
merchant of Libau; to punish himj he put his white mare to 
draw a stone equal to twelve cartloads all the way to Liban^ 
intending to drop it at the merchant's door. When ho reached 
the town, they would not let him cross the bridge, fearing it 
would break under the load, and insisted on his removing the 
stone outside the liberties. The strong man, deeply mortified, 
did so, and dropt the stone on the road that goes to Grobin by 
Battenhof. There it lies to this day, and the Lettens, as they 
pass, point to it in astonishment,^ Kinte's white mare may stand 
for the Scandinavian smith's SvaiSilfari ; the defeat o£ the giant^s 
building designs is effected in a different way. 

King Olaf brooked many other adventures with giants and 
giantesses. As he sailed past the high hills on the Homa-herred 
coast, in which a giantess lived, she called out to him ; 

S. Olaf med dit rode skiiig, 

du seilar for när ved miu kjelderväg ! 

(iSt. Olaf with thy red beard, thou sailest too near my cellar wall) . 
Olaf was angry, and instead of steering his vessel between the 
cliffs, he turned her head on to the hill, and answered : 

hör du kjerling med rok og med teen, 
her skal du sidde og blive en steen ! 

(hear, thou carlin with distaff" and spool, here shalt thou sit and 
become a stone). He had scarce finished speaking, when the hill 
split open, the giantess was changed into a stone, and you still 
see her sitting mith spindle and distaff on the eastern cliff; a 



Commanio. bj Watson m JohresTerhaadl. der korl. gOEdl^ch. 2, 311-2. 
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sacred sprmg issued from the opposite cliff,^ According to a 
Swedish account, Olaf wished to sail through Värmelaud and by 
L, Yäner to Nerike, when the troll shouted to him : 

kong Olaf med dit pipuga skägg (peaky beard), 
du seglar for när min badstngavägg (bathroom wall) I 
Olaf replied : 

du troll med din räk och tea 

skal bli i aten 

och aldrig mer göra skeppare men ! 

(shaJt turn to atone, and never more make skipper moan) . The 
giantess turned into stone, and the king erected a cross at Dalky 
church in Elfdals herred.^ The Danish rhyme is also quoted as 
follows : 

hör du Oluf rodeskjäg, 

hvi seiler du igjennem vor stueväg (through our chamher wall) ? 

And: 

stat du der og bliv til ateen, 

og (gjor) ingeu dannemand (no Dane) mere til meen ! ' 

In Norway itself the legend runs thus : The Hornelen Mountaina" 
in Bremangor wore once connected with Maröej but are now 
divided from it by a sound. St. Olaf sailed np to them, and 
commanded the clifEä to part and let him pass through. They 
did ao, but instantly a giantess leapt out of the mountain and 
cried : 

sig (see), du mand med det hvide skag (white beard), 
hvi splitter du saa miu klippeväg ? 

Olaf: 

stat (stand) trold nu evig der i steen, 

saa gjor dn ei nogen mand (not any man) meer meen. 

His word came to pass, and the stone figure stands yet on the 
cliff (Faye 124). Olafs red heard (like those of our hero-kings 
Otto and Friedrich) reminds usjDf Thorr the foe of giants (p. 177) ; 
* pipuga skägg' is apparently the same aa the jfipskägg, wedge- 



1 Danske viser 2, 12-3. Thiele 1, 82 ; conf, Faje, 118-9. 

' Femow'a Viirmeland, p. 223. 

1 Njerup'a Earakteristik bt Cbrieiioa 4, p. 17. 
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like or pealced beard, quoted by Ihre ; but tlie Norwegian rhyme 
has tvhite beard (the barbe fleurie of Charlemagne). 8uch 
divergences, and the changes rung on ' cellar wall, bathroom 
wall, cliff wall,' vouch for the popular character of the tradition 
(see SuppL). It will surprise no one, if I produce a still older 
type of the whole story from the Edda itself. When Bryuhildr 
in her decorated car was faring the * hel-veg,' she went past 
the dwelling of a gygr ; the giantess accosts her with the words 
(Ssem. 228') : 

skaltu i gognom gänga eigi 

grioti studda garSa mina 1 

(shalt not go through my stone-built house). This brings on a 
dialogue, which is closed by Brynhildr with the exclamation : 
'seykstu g;^gjarkyn!' (conf. p. 497i].). The giantess's house is 
of stones skilfully put together, and the later rhymes speak of 
cellar and bathroom : she herself is quite the house wife with 
distaff and spindle. The sacred rights of domesticity are iu- 
fringedj when strangers burst their way through. There are 
other instances in which the giantess, like the elfin, is described 
with spindle and distaff: 'tolv troldqvinder (12 trold-women) de 
Btode for haunem med rok og ten' (Danske viser 1, 94).' 

Close to the Romsdalshom in Norway is a mountain called 
Troldtinderj whose jutting crags are due to giants whom Olaf 
converted into stones, because they tried to prevent his preaching 
Christianity in Romsdal.^ 

It would appear^ from Saem. 145'^, that giants, like dwarfs, 
have reason to dread the daylight, and if surprised by the break 
of day, they turn into stone : ' dagr er nü,' cries Atli to HrimgerSr, 
' hafnar mark j^yckir hloegeligt vera, pars ßu t steins Uki stendr.' 

Grotesque humanlike shapes assumed by stalactite, fiiat and 
flakestone on the small scale, and by basalt and granite rocks on 
the great, have largely engendered and fed these fancies about, 



^ The Cpltio fay carriea huge stonea on her apiiidle, and spins on as she walks, 
Keightley 2, 286. Conf. anpra, p, 413. 

* Faye 12-t, who follows Schönmg's Reiso 2, 198. Sanct Olafs saga pÄ Bvcnske 
rim, ed. Hadorph. p. 37 : 'ell troll, som draap X man, hnn giordit i utenOr och 
Stander an ; flero troU hon och bortdref, sidan folekit i frijd blef.' Certain round 
pot-ahaped holes found in the mountains, the Norwegian people believe to be the 
work of giants. They call them jiUtegryter, troldgryter, yet also S, Ole» grijUr 
(UaUager 53^). 

VOL, II. I 
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petrified gianta. Then tlie myth about stone-circles accounts for 
their form by dances of gianta ; ^ many roclia have stories attached 
to them of wedding-folk and dancing guests being tarned into 
stone (aee Suppl.). The old and truly popular terminology of 
moontaina everywhere uses the names of different parts of the 
body ; to mountains are given a head, broWj neck, back, shoulder, 
knee, foot, etc, (RÄ. 541). 

And here we come across numerous approximations and over- 
lappings between the giant-legend and those of dwarfs, achrats 
and waterspriteg, as the comprehensive name tfoll in Scandinavian 
tradition would of itself indicate. Dwarfs of the monntains are, 
liko giants, liable to transformation into stone, as indeed they 
have sprang out of atone (p, 532-3) . Rosmer havmand (merman) 
springs or ßies, as the graphic phrase is, into stone,^ 

Then on the other side, the notion of the giant gets a good deal 
mixed up with that of the hero, usually his opposite. Strong 
Jack in our nursery- tales assumes quite the character of a giant j 
and even Siegfried, pure hero as he is in the Mid. Age poems, 
yet partakes of giant nature when acting as a smith, liko Wielant^ 
who is of giant extraction. Moreover, both Siegfried slightly, 
and Strong Jack moro distinctly, acquire a tinge of that Eulen- 
spiegel or Rübezahl humour (p. 48 G) which is so amusing in the 
Finnish stories of Kalewa, Hisif and especially Soini (conf. 
Kalewala, rune 19). This Soini or KuUervo bears the nickname 
of Kalki (schalk, rogue) ; when an infant three days old, he tore 
up his baby-linen; sold to a Carelian smith, and set to mind the 
baby, he dug its eyes out, killed it, and burnt the cradle. Then, 
when his master ordered him to fence the fields in, he took whole 
fir-trees and pines, and wattled them with snakes ; after that, he 



' Stonehenge, AS. StfinhenRß (-hauling), near Salisbury, ia Welsh Choirgaur, 
Ijiit. choTfo, gitifintum; acc. to Giraldua Camtr. cap. 18, & cairn brought by giants 
from Africa to Spain (Palgrave's Hist, of AS., p. 60) ; coiif. IHsfenbach's Celtica 
ii. 101, In Triat. 5887, üurtnun ie. Raid to be ' bom of Africa.' 

^ Danske viser 1, 223 ; ' kan epracig saa vildt i bjerget om, og blev tüßintesten 
sorts.' 1,228; ' han bkv tU t'n ktimpeit&en gioA.' 1,233: ' sua ßöj ban bort i 
rödi'nßiiit, og blev saa borte med alle.' 1, 185 of a ciuel stopmother : ' hvin sprang 
bort i ßintesteen.^ But H. Saoh.s too has, iii. 3, 31". 42R, 'vor zom su einem ttein 
Bpringen ; ' ib. SS*", ' vor sorg zu eiai xtein springen ; ' iv. 3, Ö7'', ' vor leid wol zu eim 
»tfin mücht springen.' Overpowering emotions niako the hfe stand still, and curdle 
it into cold atone. Cool Chap. XXXII. on tlie heroes entrapped iu moaiitains, and 
Buppl. 
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had to pasture the flock, bat the goodwife having baked a Bfcoae 
in his bread, Soini was ia such a rage that he called bears and 
wolves to aid him, who tore the woman's legs and worried the 
flock. The Esthoniaua also tell of a giant's son (Kallewepoeg), 
who furrowed up grassy lands with a wooden plough, and uot a 
Wade has grown on them since (see SuppL). This ti'ickiness of 
the Finnish giants is a contrast to the rough but honest ways 
of the German and Scandinavian. 

Above all, there is no clear line to be drawn between giants 
and the wild hairy woodsprites dealt with in pp. 478-486. In the 
woods of the Binjrenheim Mark are seen the stone seats of the 
mid folk (conf. p. 432) who once lived there, and the print of 
their hands on the stones (Deut. sag. no. 166). In the vale of 
Gastein, says Muchar, p. 1S7, wild inen have lived within the 
memory of man, but the breed has died out since; one of them 
declared he had seen the forest of Sallesen near ML Stubuer- 
kogel get * mair ' (die out and revive again) iiine times : he could 
mind when the Bocksteinkogl was no bigger than a kranawetvogl 
(crossbill ?), or the mighty Schareck than a twopenny roll. Their 
strength was gigantic : to hurl a plmigkshara tJie whole breadth 
of the valley was an easy throw for them. One of these * men ' 
leant his staiF against the head farmer's house, and the whole 
house shook. Their dwelling was an inaccessible cavern on the 
left bank of the Ache, at the entrance to the Klamm; outside 
the cave stood some appletreea, and with the apples they would 
pelt the passers-by in fun ; remains of their household stuff are 
still to be seen. To the inhabitants of the valley they were 
rather friendly than otherwise, and often put a quantity of butter 
and milk before their house-doors. This last feature is more of a 
piece with the habits of dwarfs and elves than of giants. 

Just as the elves found the spread of agriculture and the clear- 
ing of their forests an abomination, which compelled them to 
move out ; so the giants regard the woods as their own property, 
in which they are by no means disposed to let men do as they 
please. A peasant's son had no sooner begun to cut down a 
bushy pinetree, than a great stout trold made his appearance 
with the threat : ' dare to cut in my wood, and I'll strike thee 
dead ' (Asbiörnseu's Möe, no. ü) ; the Danish folk-song of Eline 
af Villenskov is founded on this, D.V. 1, 176. And no leas do 
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giants (like dwarfs, p. 459) hate the ringing of bella, aa in the 
Swedish tale of tho old giant in the mountain (Afzelins 3, 88) ; 
therefore they sling rocks at the belfries. Gargantua also carries 
off bells from churches. 

In many of the tales that have come before ns, giant and devil 
are convertible terms, especially where the former has laid aside 
his clumsiness. The same with a number of other resemblances 
between the two. The devil is described as many-headed like 
the giantj also, it is true, like the dragon and the hellhound. 
Wherever the devil's hand clutches or his foot treads, indelible 
traces imprint themselvea even on the hardest stone. The titans 
chased from Olympus resemble the angels thrust out of heaven 
and cbanged into devils. The abode of the giants, like that of 
heathens and devils in general (p. 34), is supposed to be in the 
north : when Freyr looks from heaven toward lofcunheim (Szem. 
81) and spies the fair giantess, this is expressed in Snorri 39 by 
'Freyr leit i nordircBtt.' In the Danish folk-song of the stolen 
hammer, Thurr appears as Toni (thunder) af Hafsgaard (sea- 
burgh), while the giant from whom Loke is to get the hammer 
back dwells in Nordcnßeld ; the Swedish folk-song says more 
vaguely 'troll trams gard.'* ^ 

But what runs into gianthood altogether is the nature of the 
man-eating huorco or ogre (p. 48G) . Like him the stone-burling 
Cyclops in the Odyssey hanker after human flesh ; and again a 
Tartar giant Dppeijhöz (eye on top of head) ^ stands midway be- 
tween Foiijpliemu^f who combs with a harrow and shaves with a 
scythe (Ov. Metam. 13, 764), and Gargantua. As an infant he 
sucks all the nurses dry, that ofTer him the breast ; when grown 
up, the Oghuzes have to supply him daily with 2 men and 500 
sheep. Bissat, the hero, burns oat his eye with a red-hot knife j 
the blinded giant sits outside the door, and feels with his hands 
each goat as it passes out* An arrow aimed at his breast would 
not penetrate, he cried ' what's this fly here teazing me ? ' The 
Laplanders tell of a giant Stah, who was one-eyed, and went 
about in a garment of iron. He was feared as a man-eater, and 



' To wieli & man ' nordan till JjHtls ' (Arvidsaon 2, 163) ia to wish him in a 
diaagreeaLIe qnarter (Germ. ' ia pep per I and,' Bt Jericho}. 

' DieK ; Tho newly diBcovered Oghuzian eyclap compared with the Homeric. 
Halle & Berhn 131&. 
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received the by-name of yityatya (Nilason 4, 32). The Indian 
Mahäbhärata also represents HuUmhas the rakshasa (giant) ^ as 
a man-eater, misshapen and rod-bearded : man*a flesh he smelU 
Jrom afar,^ and orders Hidimba his aister to fetch it him; but 
she, like the monster's wife or daughter in the nursery-talea, 
pitiea and befriends the slnmbering hero (see Suppl.)- 

Our own giant-atories know nothing of this grim thirst for 
blood, even the Norse iötunn is nowhere depicted as a cannibal, 
like the Greek and Orieatul giauts ; our giants are a great deal 
more genial, and come nearer to man's constitution in their 
shape and their way of thinking : their savagery spends itself 
mainly in hurling huge stones, removing mountains and rearing 
colossal buildings. 

Saxo Gnini. pp. 10. 11 invests the giantess Harthgrepa with 
the power to make herself small or large at pleasure. This is a 
gilt which fairy-tales bestow on the ogre or the devil, and folk- 
tales on the haule matter (Harrys 2, 10 ; and Suppl.). 

It is in living legend (folktale) that the peculiar properties of 
our native giants have been most faithfully preserved ; the poets 
make their giants far less interesting, they paint them, espe- 
cially in subjects borrowed from Eomance poetry, with only 
the features common to all giants. Harpin, a giant in the 
Iwein, demands a knight's daughter, bangs his sons, and lays 
waste the land (4464, 4500) :^ when slain, he falls to the ground 
like a tree (5074) .* Still more vapid are the two giants intro- 
duced at 6588 seq. Even in the Tristan, the description of giant 
Urgä.n (15923) is nob much more vivid: he levies blackmail on 
oxen and shcep^ and when his hand is hewn off, he wants to heal 



' Tevetat's seooud birth (Beinhart cclxxxl.) is a rakshast, gianteES, not & 
beast. 

* ' Mightily works man's ftinell, and amazingly quickens my nostrilB,' Arjnna'B 
Journey, by Bopp, p. 1Ö. The aame iu our fairy- tales (supra, p. 486). Epithets 
uf the£.e ludiaui da^mouB Ludicate that they walk about by nit/kt (Bopp'B gloss. 
»1. Ö7). 

* One giant is ' bagel al der lande,' hail-storm to all lands, Bit. 6482, 

* N.B., hia bones are treasured up outiide the caeth-gate (5881), as in Fischftrt's 
Garg. 11': 'they toll of rieseu aud hauuen, show their bones in churches, under 
town hall»,' So there hangs La a churub the skeieton of the giantess struck by 

I üghttiing (p. 531 n.), the heathen maiden's dripinrnj rib (Deut. sag, 140), and her yellow 
'locks (ibid. 317) ; in the castle is kept the j/tuHt'» bone (ibid. 324). At Alpirebaoh 
in the ßlack Forest a giaut's skeleton Imnii^'D outside the gate, and in Our Lady's 
chureh at Arnstadt the 'rieBetiribbo,' Bechst. 3, 129 j conf. Jerichow aud "Werbei 
in Ad. Kuhn, no. 56. The horns of a giant ox nailed Lp in the porch of a temple 
(NiebuLr'a Bom. Hist. 1, 407). 
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it on again (161 14) .^ The giants shew more colour as we come 
to poems in the cycle of onr hero-legend. Kuperan in the Hum. 
Sifrit (Cüprian of tho Heldens. 171) ralea over 1000 giants, and 
holds in durance the captive daughter of a king. The Rother 
brings before us, all alive, the giants Aspriän, Grimme, Widolt, 
the last straining like a lion at hia leash, till he is let loose for 
the fight (744. 2744. 4079) ; in the steel bar that two men could 
not lift he buries his teeth till fire starts out of it (650. 4653-74), 
and he smites with it like a thunderbolt (2734) ; the noise of his 
moving makes the earth to quake (5051), hia hauberk rings 
when he leaps over bushes (4201) ; he pitches one man over the 
heads of four, so that his feet do not touch the ground (1718), 
smashes a lion against the wall (1144-53), rubs fire out of mill- 
stones (1040), wades in mould (646. 678) up to the knee (935), 
a feature preserved in Vilk. saga, cap. 60, and also Oriental 
(Hammer's Rosenöl 1, 36). Aspriän sets his foot on the mouth 
of the wounded (4275). And some good giant traits come out in 
Sigenot: when he breathes in his sleep, the boughs bend (60),^ 
he plucks up trees iu the fir- wood (73-4), prepares lint-plugs 
(schübel) of a pound weight to stuff into hia wounds (113), takes 
the hero under his armpit and carries him off (110. 158. Hag. 9, 
Lassb.). A giantess in the Wolfdiet. pichs up horse and hero, 
and, bounding like a squirrel, takes them 350 miles over the 
mountains to her giant cell; another in the folk-song (Aw. 1, 
161) carries man and horse up a mountain five miles high, where 
are two ready boiled and one on the spit (a vestige of androphagi 
after all) ; she ofiers her daughter to the hero, and when he 
escapes, she beats her with a club, so that all the flowers and 
leaves in the wood quiver. Giant Welle's sister Riitze in the 
Heldenbuch takes for her staff a whole tree, root and branch, 
that two waggons could not have carried ; another woman ' of 
wild kin' walks over all the trees, and requires two bullocks' 
hides for a pair of shoes, Wolfd. 1513. Giant Langbein (Danske 
viser 1, 26) is asleep in the wood, when the heroes wake him up 
(see SnppL). 
A good many giant-stories not yet discovered and collected 



' The Eomanco giants are often portors and bridge-keepers, conl. tliö dorper in 
Fergflt (änpra, p. ."iaü) ; yet also in Nib. 407, L 468, 1 : ' rise port(-n.cr<'.' 

^ The Bame token of gianthood is in Vilk. aaga, cap. 176, and in a Servian lay. 
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must still be living in the popular traditions of Norway and 
Swedenj^ and even wo iu Germany may gather something from 
oral narration, though not much from books. The monk of Sfc. 
Gall (Pertz 2, 756) has an Eiahere (i.e. Egisheri, terribllis) of 
TburgaUj bat he is a giant- like hero, not a giant.^ 

Of sacrifices offered to giants (as well as to frionclly olves and 
home-sprites), of a worship of giants^ there is hardj^ a ti"ace. 
Yet in Kormakssaga 242 I find hlotrisi^ giant to whom one 
sacrifices; and the buttered stone (p. 546) may have been smeared 
J'or the giantess, not by hor, for it was the custom of antiquity to 
anoint sacred stones and images with oil or fat, conf. p. 63. As 
to the *gude lubbe ' whose worship is recorded by Bp. Gebhard 
(p. 526), his gianthood is not yet sati^actorily raade out. Fasoltj 
the giant of storm, was invoked in exorcisms ; but here we may 
regard him as a demigod, like ThorgerSr and Irpa, who were 
adored in Scandinavia (see SuppL). 

The connexion pointed out between several of the words for 
giant and the names of ancient nations is similar to the agree- 
ment of certain heroic names with historic characters, Mjthic 
traits get mysteriously intergrown with historic, and as Dietrich 
and Charles do duty for a former god or hero, Hungarians and 
Avars are made to stand for the old notion of giants. Only we 
must not carry this too far, but give its due weight to the 
fact that iötunu and j^urs ^ have in themselves an intelligible 
meaning. 



' Hiilphera 3, 47 speaks of ' lojlige berattelse om fordna jnttar,' withoat going 
into them. 

' It is quite another thing, whon in the delmsed folktale Siegfried the hero 
degenerates intn« a giant (Whs. holdensage, pp. 301-16), ns divine Odon himself 
(p. 155) and Thorr are degraded into düveis aud dolts. A still later -view (Altd. bl. 
1, 122 J regards riese aud recke (hero) as all one. 

" Schafarik (Slov. star. 1, 258) sees nothing ha them bnt Gcta and Thjrsus ; 
lit that rate the nalioiml name ThasBaMtai must include both. 
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Now that we have treated of gods, heroes, elves, and gianta, 
we are at length prepared to go into the views of ancient times 
on cosmogooy. And here I am the more entitled to take the 
Noi'se ideas for a groundwork, as indications are not wanting of 
their having equally prevailed among the other Teutonic races. 

Before the creation of heaven and earth, there was an immense 
chasm called gap (hiatus, gaping), or by way of emphasis fjap 
ffinnnmja (chasm of chasms), corresponding in sense to the Greek 
')(^!JL0^?- For, as jf^iio^ means both abyss and darkness, so gin- 
ntinga-gap seems also to denote the world of mist, out of whose 
bosom all things rose. How the covering and concealing ' hel ' 
was likewise conceived of as 'nifi-hcl' with yawning gaping jaws, 
has been shewn above, pp. 312-314. 

Yet this void of space had two extremities opposed to one 
another, muspcll (fire) the southern, and niß (fog) the northern ; 
from Muspellsheim proceed light and warmth, from Niflheim 
darkness and deadly cold. In the middle waa a fountain HvergeU 
mir, out of which flowed twelve rivers named elieagnr. When 
they got so far from their source, that the drop of firo contained 



' X(£oi, from xa^»'<^=0H6. gtnan, ON. pjina^Lat. hiare; conf. OHG. ginnnga, 
hiatus. But we aeed not thcrefoie read 'gap ginüaga,' for the ON. ginna, which 
has now only the sense of alhcere, must formerly have had that of finden«, secskrc-, 
which is Btill foiuid iu OHG. iiigiuDan, MHG. engiuuen {soe above, p. 403, GaunaJ : 
Otfriod iii. 7, 27 says of the barleycorn, ' Ihoh iindu ih ruolo thfir itine, inthiu ih 
ea biijiiirie (if I split it open); inkinnan (aperire), Graff «i, 209; inguanen (aectus), 
N. AJ. (t5. So iu MHG., 'sin herze wart inie eugunnen ' (fisauniK Fundgr. 2, 
268; enginnen (aocare), En. 2792. 5722; engunnen (seeuerunt). En. li7S. Nearly 
related is ingdnaD (fißaicularo), N. Cap. 136. From a htcral ' splitting open ' must 
have ariaen the more abstra<:t sense of ' hcKJnm'ng,' Goth, duginnan, AS. ongiunao, 
OHG. inkinnan, pLkinnan- Then gina hiare, ^b hiatus, further suggest gin 
(amplus), and ginregiu (p. 320). Singularly Featoa, in discussing inchoiire, couiea 
upon chaos, just as ' bci.(in ' has led us to gtnan. Cohus, from which some derive 
incobare = inchoare, is no other llian chaot. Fest, sub v. oohum. [Nearly all 
the aboTO meanings appear in derivatives of the Mongol, root khmj, khotj to crack, 
etc., including khoghöson empty, chaos]. ' Beside gtnan, the OHG. hus a ch'man 
hiscere (GraÖ 4, ■l.'jO), Gotli. kei'nan, AS. dm (rima, cliine, chink). The AS. has 
alflo a separate word dwolma for hialua, chaos. — Extr. from Scpru 
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in them hardened, like the sparks that fly out of flame, they 
turned into rig'id ice. Touched by the mild air (of the south) , 
the ice began to thaw and trickle : by the power of him who 
sent the heat, the drops quickened into life, and a man grew out 
of them, YmiYf called öi-gehnlr by the Hrimjmrses, a giant and 
evü of nature. 

Ymir went to sleep, and fell into a sweafcj then under his left 
hand grew man and wife, and one of his feet engendered with 
the other a sis-headed sou ; hence arc sprung the families of 
giants. 

But the ice dripped on, and a cow arose, An&umhla^ from 
whose udder flowed four streams of milk, conveying nourishmenfc 
to Ymir. Then the cow licked the salty ice-rocks, and on the 
evening of the first day a man^s hand came forth, the second 
day the man's head, the third day the whole man ; he was beau- 
tiful, large, strong, his name was Buri, and his sou's name Borr 
(p. 349).^ Burr took to him Bestla, the giant Bölßoni's daughter, 
and begat three sous, Offinn, Vili, Ye (p. 162), and by them was 
the giant Ymir slain. As ho sank to the ground, such a quantity 
of blood ran out of his wounds, that all the giants were drowned 
in it, save one, Bergelmir^ who with his wife escaped in a ICllSr 
(Sasm. 35^, Sn. 8), and from them is descended the (younger) 
race of giants (see Suppl.).^ 

The sons of Börr dragged the dead Ymir's body into the mid- 
dle of ginoüuga-gap, and croatod out u£ his hlood the sea and 
water, of his fieslt the earth, of his hones the mountains, of his 
teeth and broken bones the rocks and crags. Then they took his 
skull and made of it the sky, and the sparks from Mospellsheim 
that floated about free they fixed in the sky, so as to give light 
to all. The earth was round, aud encircled by deep sea,* on 



* In the Zend system, the firs man proceeds from the Imunch of tlie primeval 
bull E^ajoniGr. 

* Ymir, i.e. , Orgelmir, begot ThriiSgelmir, and he Bergelmir. 

' The meaniug of b'iSr hua not been ascertained ; elsewhere it stands for 
eoleua, taba, here it is supposed to be a mill-cheat. The OUG. liidnra f, means 
a cradle (Graff 2, 201) as well as pannus, involucrum (awaddling-baud), and this 
would fit remarkably well, as some accounts of the Deluge do make tlie rescued 
child float in ita cradio. True, Suorri spüaks not of a ehild, but of a, grown-up 
giant, who sits in the luSr with hia wife ; this may be a later version. [Slav, lot 
' u shallow basket, trough, tray.] 

* Snorri at all events conoeived the earth to be round, lie says p. 9 : ' hou er 
krlngl6tt utau, ok }>ai utuu urn iiggr hiuu diupi siär.' So in the Lucidarius : ' ditit» 
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whose shore the giants were to dwell ; but to guard the inland 
parts of the earth against them, there was built of Ymir's hr&ws 
a castle, MlcPgard'. The giant's brain was thrown into the air, 
and formed the clouds, Sn. 8, 9. 

Sasmund's account 45'* (conf . 33'') differs in some points : 

or Ymirs holdi var iörS um soöput, 

enn or sveita saer, 

biörg or heinom., ba'Smr or hari, 

enn or haust himinn, 

enn or hans hräm ger'So bliS regin 

mi'SgarS manna sonom, 

enn or hans hsila voro |>au in harSmo^go 

sk^ oil urn scöpat. 

Here the teeth are not made use of, but we have instead the 
formation of trees oat of the giant's hair. 

When all this was done, the sons of Börr went to the seashore, 
aud found two trees, out of which they created two human beings, 
Ashr and Emhla. To these OSinn gave soul and life, Vili wit 
and feeling (sense of touch), Ve countenance (colour ?), speech, 
hearing and sight, Sn. 10. More exactly in Saem. 3'': 

unz Jjrir komo or |?vi li'Si 

öflgir ok ästgir aesir at süsi (uproar) . 

fundo k landi litt megandi 

Ask ok Emhlo örlöglausa : 

önd (spirit) |?au ne ätto, 6^ (mind) j^au ne höfiSo, 

lä (blood) ne laeti, ne lito (colours) go-Sa. 

önd gaf OSinn, oiS gaf Hoenir, 

la gaf Lo«r ok litu göiSa. 

In this account the three äses are named OSinn, Hoenir, Lo^r 
(p. 241) instead of O'Sinn, Vili, Ve (p. 162) ; they come to the 
roaring (of the sea, ad aestum, Trapa 6lva iroKv^Xolaßoto Oa" 
\da<Tr)<;), and find Askr and Embla powerless and inert. Then 

welt ist sinwel (spherical), nnd umbeflozzen mit dem wendelmer, darin swebt die 
erde als daz tittter in dem wizen des eiies ist,' conf. Berthold p. 287, and Wackem. 
Basel MSS. p. 20. The creation of heaven and earth out of the parts of an egg is 
poetically painted in Ealewala, rune 1 (see Snppl.). — ■ Indian legend has likewise 
a creation out of the egg, heaven and earth being eggshells, Bomadeva 1, 10. Conf. 
the birth of Helen and the Piosouii out of an egg.' — Extr. from Sopfl. 
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OSinn endowed them with spirit^ Hosnir with reason, Lo'Sr with 
blood and complexion {see Siippl,). 

The creation of dwarfs ia related in two passag-es which do not 
altogether agree. Sn. 15 tells ns, when the gods sat in their 
chairs j adding', they rememhered that in the dust and the earth 
dwarf 3 had come alive, as maggots do in meat (aee Siippl.). 
They were created and received life first of all in Ym'ir's flesh. 
By the decree of the gods these maggots now obtained under- 
standing and human shape, but continued to live in the earth 
and in stones, Sasm, 2 says on the contrary, that the holy gods 
in their chairs consulted, who should make the nation of dwarfs 
out of Brimir's flesh and his black ho7ies ; then sprang up 
Mofsngnir, prince of all dwarfs, and after him DunnUf and they 
two formed a multitude of manlike dwarfs out of the earth. 

Taking all these accounts together, it is obvious in the first 
place, that only the men and dwarfs are regarded as being 
really creaUd, while the giants and gods come, as it were, of 
themselves out of chaoa. To tho production of men and dwarfs 
there went a formative agency on the part of gods ; giants and 
gods, without any such agency, made their appearance under the 
mere action of natural heat and the licking of a cow. Giants 
and gods spring out of a combination of fire with water, yet 
Bo that the element converted into ice must recover its fluidity 
before it becomes capable of production. The giant and the cow 
drip out of the frost, Buri slowly extricates himself in three days 
irom the thawing mass of ice. This dripping origin reminds us 
of some other features in antiquity j thus, OSinn had a gold ring 
Dmupnir (the dripper), from which every ninth night there 
dripped eight other rings of equal weight (Saera. 84". So, 66). 
Saem. lOö'^ speaks, not very lucidly, of a hausi HeiSdraupnis 
(cranio atillantis) ; Styrian legend commemorates a giaut^a rib 
from which a drop falls once a year (D.S. no. 140).^ And Eve 
(tnay be Baid to drip out of Adam's rib. With the giant's birth 
out of ice and rime we may connect the story of tho snow-child 
(in the Modus Liebinc), and the influence, so common in our 
fairy-tales, of snow and blood on the birth of a long wished for 
child. All this seems allied to heathen notions of creation, conf. 



No doubt the familiär name Bübbentrop is founded on aome sucih tradition. 
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Chap. XXX. Also I must call attention to tlie terms eitrdropi 
SiBcn. 35", eitrgviJija, Sn. 5, qvikudropi Sn. 6 : it ig the vivifying 
fiery drop, and we do bestow on fire the epitbet ' living.' Eitr 
is our eiter, OHGr. eitar, AS. ator, comiag from OHG, eit, AS. 
äd ignis ; and its derivative sense of venenum (poison, (pdpfiaKov) 
seeroa inapplicable to the above componuda. 

It tallies with the views expressed at p. 316 on the goda having 
a beginning and an end, that in thia system of creation too they 
are not described as existing from the first : the god appears in 
ginnüngagap after a giant has preceded him. It is true, Snorri 
6 makes use of a remarkable phrase : ' sva at qviknaSi me^ 
krapti jicss er til sendi hitann,' the quickening is referred to the 
might of him that sent the beat, as if that were an older eternal 
God who already ruled in the chaos. The statement would bave 
more weighty were it forthcoming in the Völuspä or any of the 
Eddie songs themselves; as it is, it looks to me a mere sbift of 
Snorri'a own, to account for the presence and action of the heat, 
and so on a par with the formulas quoted in pp. 22-3-4,'^ Buri, 
who is thawed into existence out of ice, to set limits to the rude 
evil nature of the giant that was there before him, shews himself 
altogether an ancestor and prototype of the heroes, whose mission 
it was to exterminate the brood of giants, From him are de- 
scended all the äaes, OSiun himself being only a grandson. 

Again, there is no mistaking the distinct methods by which 
giants, gods and men propagate theii* kind. Only one giant had 
sprung out of ice, he has to beget children of himself, an office 
performed by his hands and feet together, as in other ways also 
the hfiud and foot are regarded as akin and allied to one another.- 
Ymir's beiug asleep during the time is like Adam's sleep while 
Eve was fashioned out of his rib ; Eve therefore takes her rise 
in Adam himself, after which they continue their race jointly. 
How Buri begat ßörr we are not informed, but Burr united him- 
self to a giant's daughter, who bore him three sons, and from 
them sprang the rest of the äses. It was otherwise with men. 



I 



' We might indeed imagine that regln and ginregin roled before the arriv&l 
of the iatis, and tliat this force of heat proceeded fruin them. But the Edda uiDst 
first have <listinctly eaid eo. 

' Conf. Haupt's Zeitaohr. 3, 156-7. Brahma too makea a man out of his own 
ttm, Pulier 1. 16a. 
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wlio were not created singly, like tbe giant or tbe god, bat two 
at once, man and wife, and then jointly propagate their species. 

While the huge mass of the giant's body Supplied the gods 
with materialSj so that they could frame the whole world out of 
his different parts, and the dwarfs swarmed in the same giant's 
flesh as worms ; mankind are descended from two trees on the 
seashore, which the gods endowed with breath and perfect life. 
They have therefore no immediate connexion with giants. 

In the ases we see a superior and sacceasful second product, 
in contrast with the first half-bungled giant affair. On the giants 
an undue proportion of inert matter had been expended ; in the 
ases body and soul attained a perfect equilibrium, and together 
with infinite strength and beauty was evolved an informing 
and creative mind. To men belongs a less full, yet a fair, 
measure of both qualities, while dwarfs, as the end of creation, 
form the antithesis to giants, for mind in them outweighs the 
puny body. Our Heliienbuch on the contrary makes the dwarfs 
come into being first, the giants nest, and men last of all. 

As the giants originated in the ice of streams that poured out 
of the fountain Hvergelmir, we may fairly assume some connexion 
between it and the names (h-gehmr, Thniägelmir, Bergehnlr. I 
derive gelmir from gialla (stridere), and connect it with the 
OHG. galm (stridor, sonitua). Hvergelmir will therefore mean a 
roaring cauldron ; and the same notion of uproar and din is 
likely to be present in the giants' names, which would support 
the derivation of Ymir from ymja, p. 532» The reading Orgemlir 
would indeed accord with the notion of great age associated with 
the giant nature {p. 524), but would sever the link between 
giants and the cauldron of chaos. 

Thus far the Scandinavian theory : now to prove its general 
diffusion. 

Though the word ginnüngagap has no exact parallel in OHG. 
or AS., it may for all that be the thing described in the follow- 
ing verses of the Weasobronn Prayer : 



Dat gafregin ih mit firahim firiwizzo meiata (wisest men), 
dat ero ni was noh üfhimil (earth was not, nor sky), 
nob paum (tree) nohheinig noh perog (mountain) ni was, 
noh 8ann& ni soein [noh stemo ni cleiz (glistened)], 
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no mäno (moon) ni liulita noh der mareos^o (aea). 

do dar niwilit ni was enteo ni wenteOj 

enti du was dei* eine almahtico Cot (Almighty God alone). 
The last lino may sound completely christian, and the preceding 
ones may have nothing directly opposed to christian doctrine ; 
yet the juxtaposition of earth and heavenj tree and mountain, 
8UU [and star], moon and sea, also tho archaic forms ero (terra), 
üfhimil (ccxslum), maroosöo (mare, Groth. mariaaivs), which must 
be thrown iato the scale, — all have a ring of the Edda : 

Vai^a saridr ne sjer, ne svalar unuir, 
iorS fanz eeva ne upphiminn, 
gap var giunünga, enn gras hvergi. 
sol jjat ne viasi hvar hon sali ätti, 
stiörnor )?at ne viaao hvar J»Ber ata^i äfcto, 
mdni }7at ne yi»si hvab bann megins &tti. 

The words 'niwiht ni waa entco ni wenteo ' give in roundabout 
phrase exactly the notion of ginnüngagap.^ 

These hints of heathenism have gained additional force, now 
that OHG, and OS. songs are found to retain the technical term 
miisjnlli = ON. muspell ; the close connexion between nifl, Niß- 
heim, and the Nibelungen so intergrown with our epos (p. 372) does 
not in any case admit of doubt. Now if these two poles of the 
Scandinavian chaos entered into the belief of all Teutonic nation h, 
the notion of creation as a whole must have been aa widely 
spread. It has been shewn that the Old-German opinion about 
giants, gods, men and dwarfs closely agreed with the Norse ; I 
am now able further to produce, though in inverted order, the 
same strange connexion described in the Edda between a giant's 
body and the world's creation. 

Four documents, lying far apart in respect of time and place 
(and these may some day bo reinforced by others) transmit to us 
a not-able accouut of the creation of the first man. But, while 
the Edda uses up the giant's gutted and dismembered frame to 
make a heaven and earth, here on the contrary the whole world 
is made use of to create man's body. 



1 Conf. also Ottr. ii. 1, 3: ' 6r »e ioh himil wurti, ioh erda ouh ad herti,' and 
the description of chaoa in Cffidmoa 7. 8, purtiuularly the term )uoUter$ceado 7, 
11 ; tliongb there is little or uothing opposed to Bible doutriue. Goaf. Aristopb. 
Aves 6ö3-i. 
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The oldest version is to be found in the Bitnale ecclesiae 
Dunelmensis {Loud. 1839), in which a scribe of the 10th century 
has interpolated the füllovving passage, an AS. translation being 
interlined with tlie Latin : 



Odo pondera, de quibas factus 
est Adam, pondus limi, inde 
facfcus (sic) eat caro ; pondus 
ignis, indo rubcna eat sangvis 
et calidua ; poiidua salis, iude 
sunt salsae laarlmae ; pondns 
roris, unde factus est sudor; 
pondaa floris, inde est yarietas 
ocidorum ; pondus nubisj inde 
est instabilitas mentmm ; pon- 
dus venti, inde eat anhela fri- 
gida; pondus^ gratiae, inde est 
seiisus hominia. 



^hte pundo, of Jjfem ä worden 
is Adam, pund klmea, of }Jon 
»worden is ßcesc; pund fires, 
of ]?on read is blod and hat ; 
pund saltes, of )Jon sindon salto 
tehero ; pund Jjeawes^ of ]jou 
äworden is xwat ; pund blöst- 
meSj of }Jon is fagung egena; 
pund wolcnea, of J>on is onstyd- 
fullnisae paJda; pund windes, 
of jjonis ornd'cahl; pnnd^ gef^j 
of J>on is ßoht monnes. 



A similar addition is made to a MS. of the Code of Emsig (Richt- 
hof en, p. 211): — 'God scop thene ßresta meneska, thet was Adam, 
fon ucJita wendeni, thet benete fon tha stene, thet ßdsk fon there 
erthe, thet hlod fon tha wetere, tha herta fon tha winde, thene 
thochta fon tha wölken, thene suet fon tha dawe, tha lokkar fon 
tha gerse^ tha ägene fon there Bunna, and tha blerem on (blew 
into him) thene helga öm (breath), and tha scop ho Eva fon 
sine i-ibbe, Adames liana.' The handwriting of this document 
is only of the 15th cent., but it may have been copied from an 
older MS. of the Emsig Code, the Code itself being of the 14th 
cent. 

' This ' pound of grace' comes in ao oddly, that I venture to guesa an omiBsion 
between the words, of perhaps a hue, wliich described the 8th matorial. The two 
accounts that follow next, after naming eight material ingradientB, bring in the holy 
breath or spirit as something additional, to which this gift of ' grace ' would fairly 
correspond. Anothtir AS. version, gi?eii in Sopii., , from the Sat^im and Solomon 
(Thorpe's Anal. p. 95, ed. Kcmblo p. 180), ia worth comparing; here ' foldan 
pucd ' becomes 'J!<zsc, fyres pund blod, windes p. teSunii, wolcuea p, nw^nit un- 
8tai5elfEC9tneH, gyfe p. fat and gejfung, blöstmena p. edijmta laissealicnist, deawes 
p. swat, eealtea p. teara».' — Here ' gyfe' ia right in the middle ol the senteuoe: can 
it be, that both ' gefe ' and ' gyfe ' are a corruption of Oeofou the sea god, gifen the 
sea (supra, p. 239), which in christian times had become inadmissible, perhaps 
nnintelligible ? It would be strange if water, except as dew, were made no use of ; 
and the ' sea enpplj'itkg thought ' would agree with the French aocoont, which 
aseribeä wisdom to him that has an extra stock of sea in hhn. — Tiuks. 
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The third passage is coatained in a poem of the 12th cent, 
on the four Gospels {Diemer 320, 6-20 j conf. the notes to 95, 
18. 27, and 320, 6) : 

Got mit sin er gewalt 

der wrchet zeichen vil manecvalt, 

der worhte deu mennischen einen 

fizzen von aJd teilen : 

von dem leime gab er ime ä&z fleisch, 

der tow becechenifc den sweihc (sweat), 

von dem steine gab er im daz pein (bone), 

des nist zw! vil nehein (is no doubt), 

von den wrcen (worts) ^b er ime di ädren (veins), 

von dem grase gab er ime daz Aar, 

von dem mero gab er ime daz plut (blood), 

von den wolchen (clouds) daz inut (mood, mind), 

du habet er ime begunnen 

der ougen (ejes) von der sunnen. 

Er verleb ime sinen ätem (bis own breath) , 

daz wir ime den behüten (keep it for him) 

unte sinen gestn (and be his) 

daz wir ime imer wuocherente sin (ever bear fruit) . 

Lastly, I take a passage from Godfrey of Viterbo^a Pantheon, 
■which was finished in 1187 (Pistorii Scriptor. 2,53): — 'Cum 
legimus Adam de limo terrae formatum, intelUgendum est ex 
quatuor elementis. mnndus enim iste major ex quatuor elementia 
constat, igne, aere, aqua et terra, humanum qnoque corpus dicitur 
microcosmus, id eat minor mnndus. habet namque ex terra 
earnem, ex aqua humorea, ex aere flatum, ex igne calorem. caput 
autem ejus est rotundum eicut coelum, in quo duo sunt oculi, tan- 
quara dxw htminaria in coelo micant. venter ejus tanquam mare 
continet omnes liquores. pectus et pulmo emittit voces, et 
quasi coelestea resonat harmonias. pedes tanquam terra sustinent 
corpus Universum, ex igni coolesti habet visum, e superiore aere 
habet auditum, ex inferiori habet olfactum, ex aqua gustum, ex 
terra habet tactum. in duriiie participat cum lapidibus, in 
ossibus vigorem habet cum arboribus, in capUlis et vnguihtis 
decorem habet cum graminibus et fioribus. sensus habet cum 
brutis animalibus. ecce talis est hominis substantia corporea.' — 
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Godfrey, edacated at Bamberg, and chaplain to German kings, 
innst have heard in Germany the doctrine of the eight parts ; he 
brings forward only a portion of it, such as he could reconcile 
with his other system of the four elements ; he rather compares 
particular parts of the body with natural objects, than aflSrms 
that those were created out of these. 

Not one of the four compositions has any direct connoxion 
with another, as their peculiarities prove ; bub that they all rest 
on Ü. common foundation follows at once from the ' octo pjudera, 
achta wendera, ahfc teilen/ among which the alleged correspond- 
ences are distributed. They shew important discrepancies in 
the details, and a different order is followed in each. Only three 
items go right through the first three acconnts, namely, that lime 
(loara, earth) was taken for the flesh, dew for the sweat, clouds 
for the mind. Bat then the MHG. and Frisian texts travel much 
further together; both of them make bone spring out of stone, 
hair (locks) from grass, eyes from the sun, blood from the sea 
(water) , none of which appear in the AS, Peculiar to the MHG. 
poem is the derivation of the veins from herbs (würzen), and to 
the AS. writer that of the blood from fire, of tears from salt, of 
the various colours in the eye from flowers,^ of cold breath from 
wind, and of sense from grace; which last, though placed 
beyond doubt by the annexed translation, seems an error not- 
withstanding, for it was purely out of material objects that 
creation took place ; or can the meaning be, that man*3 will is 
first conditioned by the grace of God ? Fitly enough, tears are 
likened to salt {salsae lacriraae) ; somewhat oddly the colours of 
the eye to flowers, though it is not uncommon to speak of an 
^opening flower as an eye. The creation of hearts out of wind 
is found in the Frisian account alone, which is also the only one 
that adds, that into this mixture of eight materials God blew his 
holy breath, and out of Adam*a rib created his companion Eve 
[the MHG, has : ' imparted his breath '] ß 



' Variegated eyes ft« the oonli varii, Prov. vrtirt hnelha (Bayn. Bab v. Tar), 
O.Fr. vain iex (Roquef, ant v.). We find in OHG. bluom/eA, aaJ * geoSJtet näh 
tien hluomon," Grafl 3, 42G ; the AS. ßitjung above. 

^ Well, here ia already ourßfth version, from a Paria M3. of the 15 th centary 
(Panlin Paris, MSS. Iranijais de la bibl. du loi i, 207) : ' Adam fu iormh on champ 
damacien, et hi fait ai oomrae nous trouvons de huit pariiei d^ cfioses ; du limm de 
la terre, de la mer, du mleil, dca nneg, du vent, dea pierri'^, da suiiit esprit, et de la 
elartt du Ttvmde. De la terre fu la char, de hi mcr fu le smuj, du liuleil furent lea 
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K BOW we coiapare ail the statements with those taken from 
the Edda, their similarity or samenesa is beyond all question : 
blood with sea or waterj flesh with earth, hone with stone, hair 
with trees or grass, are coupled together in the same way here. 
What weighs more than anything with me 13 the accordance of 
' brain aud clouds ' with ' thoughts and clouds."' The brain is the 
seat of thought, and as clouda pass over the sky, so we to 
this day have them flit across the mind ; ' clouded brow * we say 
of a reflective pensive brooding one, and the Grimnismftl 4b^ 
applies to the clouda the epithet hariSmuSagr, hard of mood. It 
was quite in the spirit of the Edda to make the skull do for 
the sky, and the eyebrows for a castle ; but how could sky or 
castle have furniahod materials for the human frame ? That the 
striking correspondence of the aun to the eye should be wanting 
in the Edda, is the more surprising, as the sun, moon and stars 
are so commonly spoken of as eyes (Superat. 614), aud antiquity 
appears even to have seen tongues in them, both of which points 
fall to be discussed in Chap. XXII. ; meanwhile, if these enu- 
merations are found incomplete, it may be that there were plenty 
more of such correspondences passing current. If Thurr flung 
a toe into the sky as a constellation, there may also have been 
tongues that represented stars. 

The maiu difference between the Scandinavian view and all 
the others is, as I said before, that the one uses the microcosm as 
material for the macrocosm, and the other inversely makes the 
universe contribute to the formation of man. There the whole 
of nature is bub the flrsb man gone to pieces, here mau is put 
together out of the elements of nature. The first way of think- 
ing seems more congenial to the childhood of the world, it is all 
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yeuix, des nues fnrtnt lea peiLi^es, du vent furent lea nllainen, des picrree fureat les 
01, dn Baiut osprit tu la f i'£,l& clartß du moade hI^üg Critt et sa creance. SuiuLiex 
qae se il y a on romnie plus do limon de la terre, U sera paresceux en toutes man- 
lores ; et Be il J a plus de la uier, il stra sage ; et se il y a plus de aoleil, il eura 
l>eaii ; et He il y a plus de nuoä, 11 Bcra peueis ; ct se il y a plua d^ vent, il sera 
iieox ; at Be il y a pluH de pierre, 11 seru dui', avar et larron ; et b« 11 y a plus do 
saint eeprit, U sera gracieux ; et ee il y a plus do la clartö da mond«, il sera bennx 

et amez.' These oigbt Items are again somewbat dlffareut from the preceding, 

though six are the same : earth, sea, cloud, wind, stone and sun ; tha Holy Ghost 
and the light of the world are peculiar, while veins, hair, tears, and motley eyes 
are wanting. The ' champ daniaciea ' ia ' flger plasmationia Aäue, qui dieitur ago' 
dumateenm,' conl. Pol. Fahri Evagator, 2,3il. [Is ' du monde' the mistranslatiou 
of a Germ, 'doa mondes,' the moon's? Like the s^n, it bestows ' beauty,' and 
that has nothing to do with Christ, who is however 'the light of the world.' — Ta.J 
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in keeping to explain the sun as a giant's eye, the mountains aa 
his bones, the bushes as his hair ; there are plenty of legends 
still that accoant for particular lakes and marshes by the 
gushing blood of a giant, for oddly-shaped rocks by his ribs 
and marrow-bones ; and in a similar strain the waving corn was 
likened to the hair of Sif or Ceres. It is at once felt to be more 
artificial for sun and oiountain and tree to be put into requisition 
to produce the human eye and bones and hair. Yet we do speak 
I of eyes being sunny, and of our flesh as akin to dust, and why 
[may not even the heathens have felt prompted to turn that cos- 
[mogonic view upside down ? Still more would this commend 
itself to Christians, as the Bible expressly states that man was 
made of earth or loam,'^ without enlarging on the formation of 
the several constituent parts of the body» None of the Fathers 
seem to be acquainted with the theory of the eight constituents 
'of the first man; I will not venture to decide whether it was 
already familiar to heathen times, and maintained itself by the 
aide of the Eddie doctrine, or first arose out of the collision of 
this with christian teaching, and is to be regarded as a fuller 
development of the Adamic dogma. If Adam was interpreted 
tto mean clay, ifc was but taking a step farther to explain, more 
precisely, that the flesh only was borrowed from earth, but 
the bones from stones, and tho hair from grass. It is almost 
unscriptural, the way in which the MHGl. poetizer of Genesis 
(Faudgr. 2, 15) launches out into such minutifB : — 'Duo Got 
zeinitzen stucohen den man zeaamene wolte rucchen, duo uam er, 
sösich wane, einen lehn zähe (glutinous lime), da er wolte daz 
daz lit zesamene solte (wished the limbs to come together), 
streich des unterznisken (smeared it between), daz si zesamene 
raohten haften (stick), denselben leiten (clay) tet er ze ädaren 
(made into veins), über ieglich lit er zöch denselben leim zilch, 
daz si vasto chlebeten, zesamene sich habeten. öz hertem leime 
(hard lime) tet er daz gebeine, uz proder erde (crumbly earth) 
hiez er daz fleisk werdeUj dz letten deme zühen machet er die 
ädare. duo er in allen zesamene gevuocte, duo bestreich er in 
mit einer slote (bedaubed bim with a slime), diu selbe dote wart 
ze dere hüte (became the skin) , duo er daz pilede (figure) ßrlich 

' ' Die i-iminen,' the loamen folk, Geo. 3409, is said of men, aa we say ' e Into, 
ex meliuri luto ücti.' 
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gelegete fare sich, duo stuont er itne werde obe der selben erde. 
slnen geist er in in blies, miclielen sin er ime firliez, die ädare 
alle wurden pliioteB foUe, m fleiske wart diu erde, ze peine der 
leim herte, die ädare pugen sich swä. zesamene gie daz lit (blew 
hia spirit in, imparted mickle sense, the veins filled with blood, 

the earth became flesh, the hard lime bone, etc.)/ These 

distinctions between lime, clay, earth and slime have a tang of 
heathenism ; the poet durst not entirely depart from the creation 
as set forth by the church, bull; that compounding of man out of 
several materials appears to be still known to him. And traces 
of it are met with in the folk-poetry.^ 

It is significant how Greek and, above all, Asiatic myths of 
the creation coincide with the Norse (and what I believe to have 
been once the universal Teutonic) view of the world^a origin oat 
of component parts of the human body ; it mast therefore be 
of remote antiquity. The story lasts in India to this day, that 
Brahm4 was slain by the other gods, and the sky made out of his 
skull : there is some analogy to this in the Greek notion of Atlas 
supporting on his head the vault of heaven. According to one 
of the Orphic poets, the body of Zeus is understood to be the 
earth, hm bones the mountains, and his eyes the sun and moon.* 
Cochin-Chiüese traditions tell, how Buddha made the world out 
of the giant Banio's body, of his skull the sky, of his eyes the 
sun and moon, of his flesh the earth, of his bones rocks and hills, 
and of his hair trees and plants. Similar macrocosms are met 
with in Japan and Ceylon ; Kalmuk poems describe how the 
earth arose from the metamorphosis of a mountain-giantess, the 
sea from her blood (Finn Magn. Lex., 877-8, and Suppl.). 

But Indian doctrine itself inverts this macrocosm, making the 
sun enter into the eye, plants into the hair, stones into the bones, 
and water into the blood of created man, so that in him the 



' The giants mould a man out of clajt (leir), Bn. 109. The Fiaiiish god D- 
marinen bammers himself n. wife ont of potd, Uone 20. PiiitOBmauto is baked of 
Bugar, spice and scented water, liia hair is made of gold thread, his teeth of pearls, 
his eye« of Bapphires, and hia lips of rubies, Pentam. 5, 8. In a Servian song 
(Vuk no. 110), two Bisters spin themselves a brother of red and white silk, they 
make hjm a body of boxwood, eyes of precious Etonea, eyebrows of »ea-urcliins, 
and teeth of pearls, then stuff Bugar and lioney into his movith : ' Now eat that, 
and talk to nn (to nam yi^di, pa nam probeßMi) ! ' And the myth of Pygmalion is 
founded on bringing a stone figure to life (ace SuppU. 

* 'Ofifxara, S' TjAios rt Kal ifri6iaca fftX-^y-rf. Euseb. Upowapacnt, edayy. 8, 9. 
Lobeok, De microc. et macroe. p. 4. 
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whole world ia mirrored back. According to a Chaldean cos- 
mogony, when Belus had cut tho darkness in twain, and divided 
heaven from earth, he commanded his own head to bo struck off^ 
and the blood to be let run into the ground ; out of this arose 
man gifted with reason. Hesiod's representation ia, that Pandora 
was formed by Hopha^stua out of earth mingled with water, and 
then Hermes endowed her with speech, "Kpya 61-79. The 
number of ingredienta ia first reduced to earth and blood (or 
water), then in the 0. T., to earth alone. 

And there are yet other points of agreement claiming our 
attention. As Ymir engendered man and wife out of his hand, 
and a giant son out of his foot, we are told by the Indian Manus, 
that Brahma produced four families of men, namely from his 
mouth the first brahman (priest), from his arm the first kahatriya 
{warrior), from his thigh the first yizh (trader and husbandman),'^ 
from his foot the first aüdra (servant and artizan). And so, no 
doubt, would the Eddie tradition, were it more fully preserved, 
make a difference of rank exist between the offspring of Ymii-'s 
hand and those of his foot j a birth from the foot must mean a 
lower one. There is even a Caribbean myth in which Luguo, 
the sky, descends to the earth, and the first parents of mankind 
come forth from his navel and thigh, in which he bad made an 
incision.* Reading of these miraculous births, who can help 
thinking of Athena coming out of Zeua's head [Tpnoyiveia), and 
Dionysus out of his thigh (/iijpoppa^rj?) ? As the Mtter was 
tcalled SifiijTcop (two-mothered), so the tiiiexplained fable of the 
nine mothers of Heimdallr (p. 234) seems to rest on some 
similar ground (see Suppl.). 

From these earlier creations of gods and giants the Edda and, 
as the sequel will shew, the Indian religion distinguish the crea- 
tion of Üießrat hmnati pair. As with Adam and Eve in Scrip- 
ture, so in the Edda there is presupposed some material to be 
quickened by God, but a simple, not a composite one. Tr6 
means both tree and wood, askr the ash-tree (frasinus) ; the 
relation of Ashr to the Isco of heroic legend has already been 
discussed, p. 350. If by the side of Askr, the man, there stood 



• E femoribuB natas — üravya, ftraja, Bopp'a QlosB. 5i*. 
' Mujer's M^thul. tasclienbucb 2, 4. 
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an EsJcja, the woman, the balance would be lield more evenly ; 
thej would be related as Mesbia and Meshiane in the Persian 
myth, man and woman, who likewise grew out of plants. But 
the Edda calls tbem ÄeJcr and Emhla : embla, emla, signifies a 
busy woman, OHG. emila, as in fiur-emila (focaria), a Cinderella 
(Graff 1, 252), from ami-, ambr, ami, ambl (labor assidnus), 
whence also tbe hero's name Amala (p. 370) . As regards Ashr 
however, it seeme worthy of notice, that legend makes the first 
king of the Saxons, Aschanes (Askanius), grow up out of the 
Harz rocks, by a fountain-head in the midst of the forest. See- 
ing that the Saxons themselves take their name from sahs (saxum, 
stone), that a divine hero bears the name of Sahsnut {p. 203), 
that other traditions derive the word Germani from gormiuare, 
because the Germans are said to have grown on trees ; ^ we have 
here the possibility of a complei chain of relationships. The 
Geogr. of Ravenna says, the Saxons removed from their ancient 
seats to Britain ' cum principe sue, nomine Anrhis.' This may 
be Hengist, or still better his son Oesc, whom I have identified 
with Askr.^ 

Plainly there existed primitive legends, which made the first 
men, or the founders of certain branches of the Teutonic nation, 
grow out of trees and rocks, that is to say, which endeavoured 
to trace the lineage of living beings to the half-alive kingdom of 
plants and atones. Even oar leut (popalua) , OHG. lint, has for 
its root liotan (crescere, pullulare), OS. liud, liodan;^ and the 
sacredness of woods and mountains in our olden time is height- 
ened by this connexion. And similar notions of the Greeks fit 
in with this. One who can reckon up bis ancestors is appealed 
to with the argument (Od. 19, 163) : 

ov jap awo Spuoi iatri irakaijidTOV ovS" airo Trcxpiyf • 

for not of fabled oah art thou, nor rocJc ; * and there must have 



' D. S. no. 408. Aventin IS* ; conf. tlie popalar joke, prob, ancient, on the 
origin of SwabianB, Franks and Bavarians, Sclira. a, 524. 

^ In the Jewish Iftuguage, both learned ftud vulgar, Ashhenae denotes (J©r- 
many or a German. TLe name occurs in Geu. 10, 3 and Jer. 61, 27 ; how early 
its mistaten use began, ia unknown even to J. D. Michaelis (Spicil. geuifr. Hebr. 
1. 59) ; it must have been by the lötb century, il not sooner, and the rabbis may 
■very likely ha^e been led to it by hearing talk of a derivation of the Germans from 
an ancestor Ankattiue, or else the Trojan one. 

* PopuluB however is nnconn, with pöpuluB a poplar, 

* Such an ' <i queicu aut saxo catus,' who cannot name his own father, is vul- 
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laeen fairy tales about it, which cliildren told each, other in con- 
fideatial chat [oapt^ifievaL airo Bpm<t iJS' airo ir^rpT]^, II. 22, 126.'^ 
äXX,a rh] fioi tout« Trepi Bpvv r} nepl treTprjv ; Hes. Theog. 35). 
In marked unison with the myth of Askr is the statement of 
Heaiod, that Zeus formed the third or brazen race out of ash- 
trees {ex fiekLuv, Op, 147) ; and if the allusion be to the stout 
ashen shafts of the heroes, why, laco or Askr may have bran- 
dished them too. One remembers too thosowood-wivoa and fays, 
who, like the Greek raeliads and dryads, had their sole power of 
living bonnd up with some particular oak or ash, and, unlike the 
tree-born man, had never got wholly detached from the material 
of their origin. Then, a creation out of stones is recorded in 
the story of Deucalion, whom after the deluge Hermes bade 
throw stones behind his back : those that he threw, all turned 
into men, and those that his wife Pyrrha threw, into women. As 
in the Edda, after the great flood comes a new creation ; only in 
this case the rescued people are themselves the actors.^ Even 
the Jews appear to have known of a mythical creation out of 
stones, for we read in Matth. 3, 9 : on ^üvarcu 6 ©eo? e« rSiv 
Xidtav ToiJTQjf iy€ipai rexpa rw 'Aßpadfi (see Suppl.) . 

The creation of dwarfs is described ambiguously in the Edda : 
according to one story they bred as worms in the proto-giant's 
flesh, and were then endowed by the gods with understanding 
and human shape ; but by the older account they were created 
out of the flesh and bones o£ another giant Brimir. AH this has 
to do with the black elves alone, and must not be extended to 
the light ones, about whose origin we are left in the dark. And 
other mythologies are equally silent. 

It is important and interesting to get a clear view of the grada- 
tion and sequence of the several creations. That in the Edda 
giants come first, gods next, and then, after an intervening deluge. 



garly spoken of as one ' whose father got drowiied on the Bpple (or nnt) tree.' Also, 
' not to have epruDg from an oak-stem,' Etner's üqw. doct. 585. ' Min gof iat au 
nüd abheni noBsboic uba, choh,' ' and ray dad didn't come o£f the nut-tree,' Tobler 
337''i who wrongly refere it to the Christmas-tree. 

' Homer'a phrase is: ' chat /rom oak or rock, as youth and miiiden do.' — 
Titufs. 

" As DencaUon and PjTrha create the race of men, bo (ace. to a myth in the 
Eleinharteeage, whose source 1 never could discover) do Adam and Eve create that 
of beasts by smitinK the sea with rods. Only, Adam makes the good heasts, Eve 
the bad ; bo in Parsee legend Ormuzd and Ahriman hold a creadu{j match. 
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men and dwarf's are created, appears in surprising harmony -with 
a theological opinion largely adopted throughout the Mid. Ages, 
according to which, though the 0. T. begins with the work of 
the six days, yet the existence and consequently the creation of 
angels and the apostasy of devils had gone before, and then were 
produced heaven and earth, man and all other creatures.^ After- 
wards, it is true, there cornea also a destructive flood, but does 
not need to be followed by a new creation, for a pious remnant 
of mankind is saved, which peoples the earth anew. The Muhara- 
medan eblis (by aphjeresia from, dieblis, diabolua) is an apostate 
spirit indeed, but created after Adam, and expelled from Para- 
dise. Our Teutonic giants resemble at once the rebel angels 
(devils) and the sinful men swept away by the flood ; here deb- 
veranoe was in store for a patriarch, there for a giant, who after 
it continues his race by the side of men. A narrative preserved 
in the appendix to our Heldenbuch offers some fragments of 
cosmogony ; three creations follow one another, that of dwarfs 
leading the way, after whom come giants^ and lastly men ; God 
has called into being the skilful dwarfs to cultivate waste lands 
and mountain regions, the giants to fight wild beasts, and the 
heroes to assist the dwarfs against dislojal giants; this connexion 
and mutual dependence of the races is worthy of note, though on 
the manner of creating there is not a word. Lastly, the threefold 
airangevient of classes instituted by Heimdallr^ Qiay, I think, bo 
regarded as a later act in the drama of creation, of which perhaps 
a trace is yet to be seen even in modern traditions (p. 231) .■' 

Another thing I lay stress on is, that in the Edda man and 
woman (Askr and Embla) come into existence together, but the 



' Conf. the poetical representatfona in Cacdmon and Fundgr. 2, 11. 12 ; of 
course they rest on opinions approved or tolerated by the church. Scripture, in ita 
account of the creation, looks only to the human race, leaving angels aud giants 
out of sight altogether, though, as the uarrativc goes on, they are found esisting. 

* The Mid. Ages trace the origin of freemen to Sliem, that of knightaand serfs 
to Japhet and Ham; Wackem. Bas. MSS. 2, 20. 

^ I have since lighted on a. Mnhaiumedan legend in Wolfg. Menzel'B Mjthol, 
forschungen 1, 40 : Kve had ko many children, tjmt she was ashamed, and once, 
when surprised hy God, she hid some of them «way. üod then called the children 
to him, aud divided all the gooda and honours of the eartJi amoug them. Those 
that were hidden got none, and from them are descended beggars and fakirs. 
Unfortunately no authority ia given, but the agreement with the German drama ol 
the 16th cent, is undeniable, and makes me doubt the supposed conneiion of the 
latter with the ON. fable. That the concealed children are not cjdled up, is at 
Tariance with all Ucrman accounts. 
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Bible mates two separate actions, Adam's creation coming first, 
and Eve's being performed afterwards and in a difierent manner.^ 
So, by Hesiod's account, there already existed men descended 
from the gods tbemselves, when the first woman Pandora, the all- 
gifted, fair and false, was formed out of earth and flood {p. 571). 
It is di ffi cult to arrive at the exact point of view iu the Hesiodic 
poems. In the Theogony, there ascend oat of chaos first Gaia 
(earth) the giantess, then Erebus (corresp. to Niflheim) and 
Ifight ; but Gaia by herself brought forth Urauus (sky) and seas 
and mountains, then other children by Uranus, the last of them 
Kronos the father of Zens and ancestor of all the gods. As 
the Edda has a Bnri and Borr before OSinn, so do Uranus and 
Kronus here come before Zeus ; with Zeus and OSinn begins the 
race of gods proper, and Poseidon and Hades complete the fra- 
ternal trio, like Vili and Ve. The enmity of gods and titans is 
therefore that of ases and giants; at the same time, there is just 
as much resemblance in the expulsion of the titans from heaven 
(Theog. 813) to the fall of the rebel angels into the bottomless 
pit J so that to the giant element in the titans we may add a 
daemonic. When the ^ Works and Days' makes the well-known 
five races fill five successive ages, the act of creation must needs 
rliave been repeated several times ; on which point neither the 
poem itself nor Plato (Cratyl. 397-8, Steph.) gives sufficient 
information. First came the golden race of blissful daimones, 
next the silver one of weaker divine beings, thirdly, the brazen 
one of warriors sprang from ash-trees, fourthly, the race of 
heroes, fifthly, the iron ouo of men now living. The omission 
of a metal designation for the fourth race is of itself enough to 
make the statement look imperfect. Dimmest of all is the second 
race, which also Plato passes over, discussing only dsemons, heroes 
and men : will the diminutive stature of theso shorter-lived genii 
warrant a comparison with the wights and elves of our own 
mythology ? In the third race giauts seem to be portrayed, or 
fighters of the giant sort, confronting as they do the rightful 



1 Tbe rabbinic mylh gttp}ioaca a first woman, Lilith, made oiit of the ground 
like Adaru. [The Bible, wo Jciiow, has two difiGrent accoimts uf man's creatiou : 
tbe fir«t (fllohistie) iu Gen. 1, '11, ' male und fem ale created bo them; ' the second 
(JeLovistio} in Gen. 2, 7, ' formed man of tho dust,' and in w. 21. 22, ' took one of 
his riba. . . . and the rib . . , made lie a wuman.' The first account Beenia to 
imply Bimultoneoua crcatiünB. — Tbans.] 
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lieroea of tlie fourtli. The latter we might in Mosaic lauguage 
cull sons of Elohinij and the former Bona of men j at the same 
time, their origin from the ash would admit of their being placed 
beside the first- created men of the Edda. The agreement of the 
myths would be more striking if we might bestow the name of 
stone race on the third, and shift that of brazen, together with 
the creation from the ash, to the fourth; etoaea being the natural 
arms of giants. Apollodorus however informs us it was the 
hrazen race that Zeus intended to destroy in the great flood from 
which Deucalion and Pyrrha were saved, and this fits in with the 
Scandinavian overthrow of giants. The creation of Askr and 
Emhla has its parallel in the stone-throwing of the Greek myth, 
and the race of heroes might also be called stone-created (see 
Suppl.), 

It will be proper, before concludiagj to cast a glance at the 
Story of the Deluge : its diffusion among the moat diverse nations 
of the earth gives a valuable insight into the nature of these 
myths.^ 

From the sons of God having mingled with the daughters of 
men sprang robbers and wrongdoers ; and it repented Jehovah 
that he had made man, and he said he would destroy everything 
on earth. But Noah found favour in his eyes^ and he bade him 
build a great ark, and enter therein with his household. Then 
it began to raiu^ until the waters rose fifteen cubits above the 
highest mountains, and all that had fiesh and breath perished, 
but the ark floated on the flood. Then Jehovah stayed the rain, 
the waters returned from off the earth, and the ark rested on the 
mountains of Arurat. But Noah let out first a raveUj then a 
dove, which found no rest for her foot and returned into the ark ; 
and after seven days he again sent forth a dove, which came back 
with an olive leaf in her mouth ; and after yet other seven days 
he sent forth a dove, which returned not any more.* Then Noah 
came oat on the dry earth, and offered a clean burntoffering, and 



' Ulpb. renders KaraK\viTijJis by muljasvcipnifn, Hveipan meaning no dnubt the 
flame as <cXi''j[-eu', to fluHli, rinse, couf. AS. Bwfi.[>an verrere. Dilnvium is iu ÜHQ. 
unincßiiut or tinjluot (like simvtiki giirges, MUG. Rinwiege) ; not so good is the 
OHG. aud MHü. siutvluot, and our suiidfiutb (Kin-flood) ia a blander. 

^ Sailors let birds äj-,I'iinyG, 22. ThräeraveusÜyaä guides, Landa4mab6kl,S. 
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Jeho'irah made a covenant; with man, and set; his bow in the cloud 
for a token of the covenant. 

After this beautiful compact picture in the O. T., the Eddie 
narrative looks crude and unpolished. Not from heaven doea the 
flood rain down, it swells up from the blood of the slain giant, 
whose carcase furnishes material for creating all things, and the 
human race itself. The insolence and violence of the annihilated 
giants resemble those of the sons of Elohim who had mingled 
with the children of men ; and NoaVs box («t/ÖojTÖ?) is like 
Bergelmi's lö'Sr. But the epic touches, sach as the landing on 
the mountain, the outflyiog dove, the sacrifice and rainbow, would 
surely not have been left out, had there been any borrowing here- 
in the Assyrian tradition,^ Kronoa warns Sisutkros of the 
coming downpour, who thereupon builds a ship, and embarks 
•with men and beasts. Three days after the rain has ceased, birds 
are sent out, twice they come flying back, the second time with 
slime on their feet, and the third time they staid away. Sisutbros 
got out first with his wife and daughter and pilot, they prayed, 
sacrificed, and suddenly disappeared. When the rest came to 
land, a voice sounded in the air, saying the devout Sisuthros had 
been taken up to the gods ; but they were left to propagate the 
human race. Their vessel down to recent times lay on the 
mountains of Armenia.^ Coins of Apamea, a city in Phrygia, 
show an ark floating on the water, with a man and woman in it ; 
on ib sits a bird, another comes flying with a twig in its claws. 
Close by stand the same human pair on firm land, holding up 
their right bands. Beside the ark appear the letters Nfl (Noah), 
and this Apamöa is distinguished by the by-name of «i/Swro?.'^ 

According to Greek legend, Zeus had determined to destroy 
mankind ; at the prompting of Prometheus, Deucalion built an 
ark, which received him and Pyrrha his wife. Zeus then sent a 
mighty rain, so that Hellas was flooded, and the people perished. 
Nine days and nights Deucalion floated on the waters, then landed 
on Parnassus, and offered sacrifice to Zeus j we have seen how 
this couple created a new generation by casting stones. Plutar'ch 
adds, that when Deaealion let a dove out of the ark, he could tell 



' Bntlmann On the mjth of the Deluge, p. 21. 

- CoQf. tlie Annalied 308 Seq., which brings the Bavarians from Armenia. 

^ All tliis in ButtuuBiuD, pp. 24-27. 
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the approach of storm by her flying back, and of fair weather by 
her keeping away. Lncian (De dea Syria, cap. 12. 13) calls him 
AevKoXlmva tov Sfcvdea (the Scythian) ; if that sprang oat of 
Sta-vdea,^ it may have long had this altered form in the legend 
itself. Some branches of the Greek race had their own stories 
of an ancient flood, of which they called the heroes Ogyges and 
Ogygos ',^ but all these accounts are wanting in epic details.^ 

A rich store of these opens for us in the Indian Mahäbhärata.^ 
King Manus stood on a river's bank, doing penance, when he 
heard the voice of a little fish imploring him to save it. He 
caught it in his hand and laid it in a vessel, but the fish began to 
grow, and demanded wider quarters. Manus threw it into a large 
lake, but the fish grew on, and wished to be taken to Grangä. the 
bride of the sea. Before long he had not room to stir even there, 
and Manus was obliged to carry him to the seaj but when 
launched in the sea, he foretold the coming of a fearful flood, 
Manus was to build a ship and go on board it with the seven 
sages, and preserve the seeds of all things, then he would shew 
himself to them horned. Manus did as he was commanded, and 
sailed in the ship ; the monster fish appeared, had the ship 
fastened to his horn by a rope, and towed it through the sea for 
many years, till they reached the summit of the Himavdn, there 
he bade them moor the ship, and the spot to which it was tied 
still bears the name of Naubandhanam (ship-binding). Then 
spake the fish : I am Brahma, lord of created things, a higher 
than I there is not, in the shape of a fish have I delivered you ; 

• CKTSEA from CICT0BA is Buttmann's acute suggestion ; but he goes 
farther, taking this Sisythes or Sisuthros to be Sesothris, Sothis, Setb ; and Noah 
to be Dionysos, and a symbol of water. 

^ Buttm. p. 45 seq., who coimects it with Okeanos and Ogenos. 
' It is remarkable, that in a beautiful simile, therefore wiÜiout names or places, 
Homer depicts a kind of Deluge, II. 16, 384 : 

(i)t 5' {nrb Xa^airi TrScra Ke\aurii ßißpiBe x6üa> 
ijixar ÖTcapwif, ore Xaßpvrarov x^« ß8w/> 
ZeiJs, ore 5i} (>' aydpecffi KortffaAfievos xo^f'i'Tfc 
tit ßiij etv dyop^ (TKoXiäs Kpivuffi Oifuarai, 
ix Si SIkiiv iXaurtocn, Oeuiv 6irui o6k &\4yovTes. 
fwiiOei, 8i re fpy' ivdpwiruv. 

Even as crouches the darkening land, overcrowed by the tempest, All on a summer's 
day, when Jove doth the down-rushing water Suddenly pour, and wreak his wrath 
on the proud men. Men of might, who sit dealing a crooked doom in the folkmote, 
Forcing justice aside, unheeding of gods and their vengeance ; (rivers swell, etc.) 
and the works of man are all wasted. 

* Bopp'8 Die Sündflut, Berl. 1829. 
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now sliall Manus make all creatures, gods, asuris and men, and 
all the worlds, things movable and immovable. And as he had 
spoken, so it was done. 

In the Bbag-avatam, Saiijävratas (supra, p. 249} takes the place 
of Manus, Vishnua that of Brahma, and tlie facts are embellished 
"witli pliilosophy. 

The Indian myth then, like the Teutonic, makes the Deluge 
Lprecede the real creation, whereas in the Mosaic account Adam 
lives long before Noah^ and the flood is not followed by a new 
creation. The eeven rishia in the ßhip, as Bopp remarks, are 
of divine rather than human nature, sons of Brahmil^ and of nn 
older birth than the inferior gods created by Manus or their 
enemies the asuris (elsewhere daityas and danavas = titans, 
giants) . But it is a great point gained for us, that Manus (after 
whom mannshyas, homo, is named) comes in as a creator; so 
that in our German Marinus (whence manna and mauniskja, 
homo) we recognise precisely Börr and his creator sons (p. S4Ü). 
Askr and Embla are simply a reproduction of the same idea of 
creation, and on a par with Deucalion and Pyrrha, or Adam and 
Eve. 

I must not pass over the fact, that the first part of the Indian 
poem, where Brahma as a fish is caught by Manus, and then 
reveals to him the future, lingers to this day in our nursery tale 
of the small all-powerful turbot or pike, who gradually elevates 
a fisherman from the meanest condition to the highest rank'; and 
only plunges him back into his pristine poverty, when, urged by 
the coiinsels of a too ambitious wife, ho desires at last to be 
equal with God. The bestowal of the successive dignities is in 
a measure a creation of the different orders.^ 

One more story of the Deluge, which relates the origin of the 
Lithuanians, deserves to be introduced.^ When Pramzimas the 
most high god looked out of a window of his heavenly house 
(like Wuotan, p. 135) over the world, and perceived nothing but 
war and wrong among men, he sent two giants Wandu and 
Weyas (water and wind) upon the sinful earth, who laid all 
things waste for twenty nights and days. Looking down once 



' Conf. the capturo of the Bootheapng mamiennil, p. 434. 

' Dzieje ataroijtne narodu Litewekiego, przez Tk. Narbutta, 'Wilno 1835. 
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more, when be bappened to be eating celestial nuts, Pramäimas 
dropt a nutshell, and it lighted on the top of the highest moun- 
tain, to which beasts and several human pairs had fled for refuge. 
They all cHmbed into the shell, and ib drifted on the flood which 
now covered all things. But God bent his countenance yet a 
third time upon the earth, and he laid the storm, and made the 
waters to abate. The men that were saved dispersed tbcTuaelves, 
only one pair remained in that country, and from them the 
Lithuanians are descended. But they were now old, and they 
grieved, whereupon God sent them for a comforter (linsmine) 
the rainbow, who counselled them to leap over the earth's bones : 
nine times they leapt, and nine couples sprang up, founders of 
the nine tribes of Lithuania. This incident reminds us of the 
origin of men from the stones cast by Dencalion and Pyrrha; and 
the rainbow, of the Bible account, except that here it ia intro- 
duced as a person, instructing the conple what to do, as Hermes 
(the divine meäsenger) did Deucalion. It were overbold perhaps 
to connect the nutshell with that nut-tree (p. 572-3), by which 
one vaguely expresses an unknown extraction. 

Not all, even of the stories quoted, describe a universal deluge 
desolating the whole earth ; that in which Deucalion was rescued 
affected Greece alone, and of such accounts of partial floods 
there are plenty. Philemon and Bauds in Phrygia (where Noah's 
ark rested, p. 577), had given shelter to the wayfaring gods, and 
being warued by them, fled up the mountain, and saw themselves 
saved when the flood i-ose over the land (Ovid. Met. 8, 620) ; 
they were changed into trees, as Askr and Embla were trees. 
A Welsh folktale says, that in Brecknockshire, where a large 
lake now lies, there once stood a great city. The king sent his 
messenger to the sinful inhabitants, to prove them; they heeded 
not his words, and refused him a lodging. He stept into a 
miserable hut, in which there only lay a child crying in its cradlv 
(conf. lüdara, p. 559n.}j there he passed the night, and in going 
away, dropt one of his gloves in the cradle. He had not left the 
city long, when ho heard a noise and lamentation ; he thought of 
turning back to look for his glove, but the town was no longer to 
be seen, the waters covered the whole plain, but lo, in the midst 
of the waves a cradte came floatiug, in which there lay both child 
and glove. This chiM '"'"■ tuok to the king, who had it reared as 
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tlie sole survivor of tlie sunken city.^ Conf. the story of Dold at 
the end of Ch. XXXII. Another and older narrative^ found even 
in the British Triads, cornea much nearer to those given above : 
"When the lake of Llion overflowed and submerged all Britain, 
the people were all drowned save Dwijvan and Dwtjoach, who 
escaped in a naked (sailless) ship, and afterwards repeopled the 
land. This ship is alao named that of Nevydd näv neivioa, and 
tad on board a male and female of every creature ; again it is 
told, that the oxen of Hn Gadarn dragged the avano (beaver) 
ashore out of the Llion lake, and it has never broken out since. - 

Of still narrower limits are our (lerman tales, as that of the 
dwarf seeking a lodging at Ralligeu on L. Thun (no. 45), which 
is very like the Philemon-myth j of Arendsee (no. HI), where 
again only a husband and wife are saved; of Seeburg (no. 131) j 
and Frauen see (no. 239). A Danish folktale is given by Thiele 
1, 227. Fresh and graceful touches abound in the Servian lay of 
the three angels sent by (rod to the sinful world, and the origin 
of the Plattensee or Balatino yezero, Yuk 4, 8-13 (2nd ed. 1, 
no. 207).» 

There is above all a dash of German heathenism about the 
lakes and pools said to havo been formed by the streaming blood 
of giants (Deut. sag. no, 325), as the destructive Deluge arose 
from Ymir's blood. 

It appears to me impossible to refer the whole mass of these 
tales about the great Flood and the Creation of the human species 
to the Mosaic record, as if they were mere perversions aud dis- 
tortions of it ; the additions, omissious and discrepancies peculiar 
to almost every one of them are sufficient to forbid that. Aud 
I have not by a long way exhausted this cycle of legends (see 
Suppl.) : in islands of the Eastern Archipelago, in Tonga aud 
Now Zealand, among Mesicans and Cariba there start up ac- 
counts, astonishingly similar aud yet different, of creation and 
the first human pair, of a flood and deliverance, and the murder 
of a brother.* 



1 Eiiw. Dftviea'a Brit. Mythol. 146-7. 

' Ibid. 95. 12;). Viilemarqufi, Coiitea bretona 2, 294. Mabinopon 2, 341. .381. 

* Sole example of a Deluge-atory among Slavs, by wlaom casmogunio ideas ia 
general eeeva not to have bee a banded dowa at all. 

* W. voa HumbokU'a Kawisprache 1, 210. 3, 449, Majer'a Mytliol. taschenb. 
2. 6. 131. 
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From gods, half-gods and teroes, from the whole array of 
friendly or hostile beings that, Buperior to man in mind or 
body, fill up a middle space betwixt him and deity, we turn our 
glance to simple phenomena of nature, which at all times in their 
silent greatness wield an immediate power over the human 
mind. These all-penetrating, all-absorbing primitive substances, 
•which precede the creation of all other things and meet us again 
everywhere, must be sacred in themselves, even without being 
brought into closer relation to divine beings. Such relation, is 
not absent in any mythology, but it need not stand in the way 
of the elements receiving a homago to some extent independent 
of it and peculiar to themselves. 

On the other liand, it is not the religion, properly speaking, of 
a nation, that ever springs from the soil of this elemental worship ; 
the faith itself originates in a mysterious store of supersensual 
ideas, that has nothing in common with those substances, but 
subjugates them to itself. Yet faith will tolerate in its train 
a veneration of elementa^ and mix it up with itself; and it may 
even chance, that when faith has perished or is corrupted, this 
veneration shall keep its hold of the people longer. The multi- 
tude will give up its great divinities, yet persist for a time in the 
more private worship of household gods; even these it will 
renounce^ and retain its reverence for elements. The history of 
the heathen and cbristian religions shews, that long after the one 
was fallen and the other established, there lived on, nay there 
live still, a number of superstitious customs connected with th© 
worship of elements. It is the last, the all but indestructible 
remnant of heathenism ; when gods collapse, these naked sub- 
stances come to the front again, with which the being of those 
had mysteriously linked itself (see Suppl.). 

To this effect I have already expressed myself {pp. 82-84) in 

m 
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speaking of a worsliip of nature by our anoestors, wliich is indeed 
supported by early testimouiea, but these are often perverted 
into an argument agaiasfc tbe lieatlien having had. any gods. 
The gods stood and fell from other causes. 

Water the limpid, flowing, welling up or runDing dry; Fire 
the illumimiting, kindled or quenched ; Air unseen by the eye, 
but sensible to ear and touch ; Earth the nouriähiug, out of 
which everything grows, and into which all that has grown dis- 
solves; — these, to mankind from the earliest time, have appeared 
sacred and venerable ; ceremonies, transactions and events in 
life first receive their solemn consecration from them. Working 
as they do with never-resting activity and force on the whole of 
nature, the childUke man bestows on them his veneration, without 
any particular god necessarily intervening, though he too will 
commonly appear in combination with it. Even to-day the 
majesty and might of these eldest born of things awakes our 
admiration ; how oould antiquity have forborne its astonishment 
and adoration 7 Such a worship is simpler, freer and more dig- 
nified than a senseless crouching before pictures and idols. 

All the elements are cleansing, healing, atoning, and tho proof 
by ordeal rests mainly upon them ; but man had to secure them 
in their pnrest form and at the most seasonable times. 

We will consider them one by one. 

1. Water.* 

Passages proving that the Alaraanns and Franks worshipped 
rivers and fountains are cited at pp. 10Ö-1 and in the Appendix.^ 



* Goth. vat6, ON. rain, OHÖ. wazar, OB. watar, AS. v}<BUr, Don. vand, Slav. 
i, Litb. wandu, Lett, uhd^jis, Gr. CSu/i ; tlieu, corresp. Lq foim to Lat. aqua, but 

leaning fluvius, Goth, ahea, OHÜ. aha, AS. eä, ON. a; tiie Goth, vegs, OHti. 
vac wages = fluctu9, flow. 

* When here and ölaewhere I use Bp. Burehard's Coll. ol Decrees as authority 
for Germnii Buperatitions, I do not forget that in moat cases (not all) it is drawu 
from councils not held in Germany, bat in Gaol, Italy or Spain. Yßt, if we con- 
aider that German oationji had beea spreading themmilvea all over those countries 
down to the 8-llth cent., that the AS. and Lomhard Laws, to Bay nothing of 

LCupitalaiies, declaim equally with tboge Decreea of Couacil against water, tree and 
[■tone wornbip, that AguthiaB and Gregory of Tours expressly charge thti Alamauiiti 
) and Franks with such worship ; these auperetitiona ore ueeu to be something com- 
linon to the Italian, Gallic and German nationalitiea, of which none of tbem can be 
lAoquitted. Some have trieil to make ont from Agathias, that our forefathers had 
[a mere aatore-worabip, and no gods. It would bo about a& tincritical to do what 
to flome extent the reverse, and suspect Agatliias and Gregory of hflTing adopted 
bieir assertions out o{ oharch-proliibitiuiiH that weie aeirer meant for Germouy at 

VOL. 11. I, 
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The people prayed on tlie river's bank ; at the fountain's brink 
they lighted candles and laid down sacrißcial gifts. It ia called 
'footibua venorationem exhibere, ad fontanaa adorare (conf. Legg. 
Liutpr. 6, 30), ad fontes votam facere, roddere, exsolvere, orare 
ad fontes, offerre ad fontea, munua deferrOj ad fontes luminaria 
facere, candelam deferre/ This last no doubt was done only or 
chiefly at night, when the flame reflected from the wave would 
excite a religious awe.^ The Saxons also were fouticolae ; wtjUas 
and fiuttt'Oiter are named in the AS. laws as objects of rever- 
ence. Beside the passage from Cnat (p. 102), the Poenitentiale 
Ecgberti aays 2j 22 : ' gif hwilc man his eelmessan gehate oS"5e 
bringe to hwilcon wylle'; 4, 19 : * gif hwu his wasccan ajt osniguni 
wyUc ha)bbe (vigilias auas ad aliquem fontem haboat)'j tho 
.Canones Edgari § 16 forbid wiliveot'Ö'iiwja (well- worship). I am 
not sure that a formal worship of water in Scandinavia is implied 
in the saga quoted above (p. 102), where vofn is mentioned j 
but that water was held sacred is a thing not to be doubted. 
A lay in the Edda has near the beginning the remarkable words : 
' huigo heilüg vötii af himinfiöllom/ fell holy waters from heaven's 
hills. The Sclaveni as early as Procopius (B. Goth. 3, 14) 
trißovcri Trora/iou? (worship rivers) ; and as late as Helmold 
(1, 47) it ia said of the Slavs at Faldera : lucorum et foniiian 
ceterai'utnque superstitionum multiplex error apad eos habetur 
(see SuppL). 

Above all was the place honoured^ where the wondrous element 
leaps up from, the lap of earth ; a spring is in our older speech 
ursprinc (-ges), and aXao prun7io.^ 

Often enough the first appearing of a spring is ascribed to 
divioe agency or a miracle : Wuotan, Balder, Charles the Great, 
each made the reviving fountain flow out of earth for his fainting 
host (p. 22(3). Other Springs are charmed oat of the rock when 
struck by » staff or a horso'n hoof; ^ a saint plants a bough in 

aU. Into Hecnlai codes Baoh proliibitiona seem to have found their way first 
through the Capitularies ; the older code» hud no penalties for idolatry, only the 
AB. ddmae of Wibtrfßd cap. 13 impose them on lieofolgild in general. 

^ At Chriätmae people look iitfu ikeir welln with catidles. 

* From prinnan (drdere), aa «('*(, another word for well, comes from siodan 
(fervere), wWiij {Hue tus) from wallan (fervere), ^»wii (subfrigidus) from suelan (ardene), 
conf. Gramm. *2, 2'J, M ; eprudfln to bubble up ia from spriiheu to Üy off aa sparks 
do. In such words hie and water get wedded togethor. 

^ The U(ili«oaiaii horse-fount (Ittox/ii;!^) woe siraok open by Pegasus : * novi 
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the ground;^ and water bubbles up. But tliere are two tbeoriea 
even more generally received : that the water of sacred brooks 
and rivers is in the first instance poured by gods and superior 
beings out of howls or urns; and that springs and wells are 
guarded by »nakes or dragons lying near them (see Suppl.) . 

Water drawn at a holy season, at midnight, before sunriee, 
and in solemn silence, bore till a recent time the name of heilawac, 
heihvdc, Jieilwcege. Thu first form, retaining the connecting 
vowel after a long syllable, proves the antiquity of the word, 
whose sacred meaning secured it against change. MS. 2, 149'' : 
*mau seit (saith) von heilawiige una vil, wie heil, wio guot ez si, 
wie gar vollekomen der 6ren apil, wie gar sin kraft verheilet swaz 
wundes an dem man vers^ret ist,' how good for healing wounds, 
etc. Martina 116: 'Got, du fronde fliiazic Hbeilawac/ and in a 
like sense 248. 283. Applied to Christ and his cross. Mar. 224 : 
'der boum ist gemeizzen, da daz heilwcege von bechumet, daz aller 
werlte gefrumet,* the tree whence cometh h. And more gener- 
ally, ' ein hüüwtx^ei' Dint. 1, 352 ; much later, in Anshelm^s 
Chron. of Bern 1, 308, 'Jmilwag' among other charms and magic 
appliances. Lastly, in Phil, von Sittewald (Straab. 1077) 1, 
483 : ' running spring-water, gathered on holy Christmas night, 
while the clock strikes twelve, and named Iteilwag, is good for 
pain of the navel/ Suporst. 804. In this heilawilc we discover 
a very early mingling of heathen customs with christian. The 
common people believe to this very day, that at 12, or between 
11 and 12, on Christmas or Easter night, spring-water changes 
into wine (Superst. 54. 792),^ Wioselgren p, 412 j and this belief 
rests on the sapposition that the first manifestation of the 
Saviour's divinity took place at the marriage in Cana, where ha 
turned water into loine. Now at Chriatmaa they celebrated both 
his birth (epiphany, theophany, p. 281) and hia baptism, and 
combined with these the memory of that miracle, to which was 



fonti* Dura medusfei quem prapetia angulft rapit,' Ov. Met. 5, 267 eeq. So the 
vein of gold ia a hill is laid open by a blow froiu a hoof. Eliea opena a spring in 
Arcadia with bcr ataß : 

ämwöffoura Sei, ßiytu/ v)p69i frjxyi' 

U 5' ix^tv ixifo. x^S^a- Oallimach. hy. Jov. 28. 

1 Zehn ehen eines vroibos (her ten mom'ageB), Leipz. 1735, p, 235. 
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given a special name, tethphania.^ As far back as 387, Chry- 
Bostom preacbinjcr an Epiphany sermon at Antiocli says that 
people at that festival drew runnivg water at mklntijht, and kepi 
it a whole year, and often two or three (no doubt for thaiimaturgic 
nsDs), and it remained fresb and nncorrupted.^ Superstitious 
Cbristiana then believed two things, a hallowing of the water at 
midnight of the day of baptism, and a turning of it into wine 
at the time of the bethphania : such water the Germans called 
heilawae^ and ascribed to it a wonderful power of healing diseases 
and wounds, and of never spoiling (see SuppL). 

Possibly even in Syria an old pagan drawing of water became 
veiled under new christian meanings. In Germany other cir- 
cumstances point undisguisedly to a heathen consecration of 
water : it waa not to be drawn at midnight, but in the morn- 
ing before sunrise, down stream and silentlif (Superst. 89. 775), 
usually on Easter Sunday (775-6) to which the above explana- 
tions do not so well apply ; this water does not spoil, it restores 
youth, heals eruptions, and makes the young cattle strong.* 
Magic water, serving for unchristian divination, is to be collected 
before sunrise on a Surulaif in one glass /rom three ßovnng springs; 
and a taper is lighted before the glass, as before a divine being 
(Superst. H. c. 55—57).^ Here I bring in once again the Hessian 
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J The first marifestation of Christ -waa his birtt, the second hia baptism 
(CandleinaB), the third the marriage iu Cana : ' Tertia appuritio fuit postea eiiuiliter 
eodem die anno rcToluto, cum esset 30 wnnormu et 13 dierum, eiva quaodo 
manifeGtavit ae esse Deum jjrrr mutationem aqua^ in vinum, quod fuit primum 
miraculiim ap^Ttum, quod Dominus fecit in C&na Galilaeae, vel aimpliciter primum 
quod fecit. Et liaee apparitio dicitiir bethphania a ß-^tii, quod est domuä, et ^dptiv, 
quod bst apporitio, quia iBta apparitio facta fuit in domo in nuptiis. De his tribut) 
apparitiouibuB üt Er>lemnitaa in bac die.' Duraotis Batiou. div. oQic. ti, l<j. The 
ohuTch conBoIiduted tbe three maaifeatatioDB into one festival. 

' Tom. 2 (üd. Müntfauo.. Paris 1718), p. 369 : Sid. toi toDto Kcd fitJovvKrii^ Korh. 
T^ iopTy]v Ta&njv airavrtt iiSpeivä/ievoi ohaSt to. vafiara äiroTidti>Tai, Kai tU inaxrrh* 
i\6K\T)poir ^uXdTT0i>(7t, Are Jiy a-/ifitpov ayiaaBivruv tCiv iiÜTiiiv koI rh ayj/xfiov ylvrrai 
ivaf/yii, oij SiaffiOeipofi^fTfi tyj^ rCiv vScLtciiv (küvoiv ipiaftiii rip fi-iiKti roO ;^pji»oi% dW 
e/i iviavrbv ö\bK\tjpoy *rai Si'iij «at rpia trri tov <ji}Hfpov drrSrjdivTot ÖLKfpaiov Kai 
ytapoO ixivovTOi, Kal jucri roffoOroy xp^""" '■"'* i-piri. tup tnfyCjy i^ap-raaOtlciv Mamrar 

» And also heUawin t Frauenlob MS. 2, SIS'» on the ' garden that bears 
heilwin.' Altd. bL 2, 294. 

♦ Jul. Schmidt's Beichenf. p. 121. At Caasel I have heard bathing in the 
• druael ' water commended as wholesome, but you must draw with the current, not 
against. Probably the right time for it ia Walborgia or Midsummer. 

* The rite, like others cited by Hartlieb (who wrote in 1456), may be of clBssio 
origin. In yampotiosn-fla., i.e. divining by a bellied jar (7iiiTTpTj) filled with water, 
there also occurs the torch aud the ittnucent boy (Hartl.'s 'ain rain kiud'). Potter's 
Autiq., 1, 764. Fabiioii BibUogr, antiq., ad. 3, p. 600. 
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custom mentioned at p. 58 : on Easter Monday yontba and 
maideng walk to the Hollow Rock in the mountaiog, draw water 
from the cool spring in jugs to carry home, and throw flowers in 
as an offering. Apparently this water-worship wa3 Celtic like- 
wise j the water of the rock-spring Karnaut makes a broken 
sword whole again, but 

da muost des urapriages häa 

underm velse, e in heschin der tac (ere day beshine it) . 

Parz. 254, 6. Tit. 5456. 5732.^ Curious customs shew us in 
what manner young girls in the Pyrenees country fell their oion 
fortunes in spring water on May-day morning. 

We need not suppose that the peculiar properties of medicinal 
springs are the point here; no^ it is tbe normal efficacy of the 
refreshing, strengthening, re-animating element.* Many places 
in Germany are called Heilbrunn, Heilbovn, Heiligenbrunn, from 
the renewing effect of their springs, or the wonderful cures that 
have taken place at them. Heilbronn on the Neckar is called 
Hellttcprimao in the oldest documents.^ But certain springs and 
wells may have stood in especial repute. Of high renown are 
the ON. Mimisbrmmr and Urffarhrnnnr (p. 407), which Su. 17 
calls ' brunur miöc keilagr.' A Danish folksong (1, 318) tells of a 
Marihokilde, by whose clear waters a body hewn in pieces is put to- 
gether again. Swedish lays celebrate Ingemos klilla (Vis. 1 , 244-5). 
We remember that old Frisian fount of Forseti, 'whence none 
drew water save in silence/ pp. 229, 230 (see SuppL). Sacrifices 
were offered at such springs. Of the salutary etfecfc of hot and 
chalybeate springs people must have been aware from immemorial 
time, witness the Aquae Mattiacae in the Roman time and those 



' The hnrdfvinf! and nyairinfj of twordi in vater (avert? horöa, Saiin. 136^^) 
was certainly believed in by the Gertnftna too. The Vilkiaasa,ga, cap. 40 p. 100, 
says : when dwarf Alberich bad faaliioned Nailring, he searched nine kingdoma 
before be found the water id which tho gword conld be tempered; at last he arrived 
at the water Treya, and there it was tempered. Our Eckenlied, str. 81, agrees with 
tJii«. but is utill more precise : ' dannneh waa ez niht voUebniht, dO fuorten'z zwei 
■wiltliu gctwerc wol durch niun kiinecriohe, biz daK ai k&meti zno der Br&l, dia da 
ze Troifle rinnet, daz swert daz \v&n bo liehtujenifil : fi hurleit'z in dir Dräle, dea 
wart ez also fJn ' (dwarfa bring it to the Dräl, tLat mnB by Troige, etc.). Who can 
doubt any longer of real Gorraan lava forming the groundwork of the Vilk. saga ? 

* A man bitten by an adder will nnt die, if he can hup over the nearest water 
before the adder does so. Lena's Sohlangeaknnde, p. SOS. 

' Br.hmer'B Eeg. Karolor. nr. 740 (an. 811); Ece, Fr. orient. 2, 893; 'dor 
Kecker viiuzet für Heilicbrunuen (flowa past Holy-wellj," MS. 2, Ü8''. 
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'aquae calidae' near Luxeuil (p. 83). When the Wetterau 
people begin a new jug of chalybeate, they always spill the first 
drop or two on the ground, they say * to clear the dust away/ 
for the JQgs stand open, but it may have been once a libation to 
the fountain-sprite.^ Not only medicinalj but salt springs were 
esteemed holy : ancient accounts of these will be presented in a 
later chapter. The Mid. Ages cherished the notion of a juhtj- 
brunnen : * whoever bathea in it is both cured of diseases and 
guarded from them ; in it Rauchels shed her shaggy skin, and 
became tho beanteons Sigeminne (p. 433-4) ; such a spring has 
sometimes the power even to change the bather's sex (see 
Sappl.).^ 

In a spring near Nogent men and women bathed on St. 
John^s eve (Superst. L. 33); Holberg^a comedy of Kilde-reisen 
is founded on the Copenhagen people's practice of pil griming to 
a neighbouring spring on S. Hans often, to heal and invigorate 
themselves in its waters. On Midsummer eve tho people of 
Östergötland journeyed according to ancient custom to Lagman's 
bergekiilla near Skeninge, and drank of the well (Broocman 1, 
187. %, 676). In many parts of Germany some clear fountain is 



1 Where the Heathens ascrited the miraculooB power of a epring to their wood 
or water eprites, the Christians afterwards transferred it to their Baints. I take an 
iuBtanco from the Miracula B. Agili, written iu the 12th century: Marvellous cures 
■were wrought at the brook of St. Aijilux. Bed inttrim qiiorundom vesftuiae octur- 
rere libet, qui in digito Dei nequaquam haec fiuii aestimanttiB, daem»niacae, pro 
nefaB, atlribuuiit poteBtati. Cumque miracula dilSteri nequeunt, id solum in 
c-auBam calnmniae adsumunt, quod in affrenti. fiuut loco, ubi nullus Dei caltus, uhi 
nullae BaDotonim memoriae. O prudentiam t verentur homises aublimi ingenio, 
ne ad ludibrium mortalium afauniH, ntjmpkis vel satyris, ceterisve mrü maninibuit, 
rea geratur ejusmodi. Nam ut de fabulis taceam, apud quos historioeraphoruro 
veterum sen modernomm legitnr daemoue» räum coecis, menteiu amentibiis, 
manuB debilibae, gresBum claudicautibus restaoxaBBe? (Acta Btsned. sec. 2, p. S33.) 
The Swedish people ascribe the healing power of some epringe to white tnakes. lu 
1809 there flocked thousBuds from HaUoud and VostergOtlaud to the wonder-work- 
ing HelEJö, a small lake near Bainpegärde; they said, st^me diildren tending cattle 
on the shore had often during the year seen a heautiful maiden sit on th« bank, 
holding a enake in her hand and Ehowing it to them. It is only eifery hundredth 
year thai this ipater-maiden with the snake appears (Bexell's Hallandl S, 320; 3, 
803). Multitudes from Norway and Halland viäted a spring named S. OlctfukiiiUa, 
dropt money-offerings in, and carried on other Buperatition (üdman's D&hualSn p. 
169). In christian times healing fountains are believed to spring up «ear the 
tomba of holy men, Bex. Hall. 3, G'J ; or from under a eaint's body, Flodoord. re- 
mens. 2, 3. I think it is with the hot baths at A.ix that we must connect the iroter- 
maiden with whose myth Charles the Great is mixed np, p. 435. 

a Synonymously the üHU. qnecprutnw, MEG. quecprtitmt, Tarz. 613, 9. 
Fragm. 18, 267. 

'' Conf. the passages quoted in Mm. für altd. lit. 1, 260-3 from MonteTiUa, 
from the Tituiel and from H. Sacha. 
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visited at Whitsnntide, and the water drank in jags of a peculiar 
shape. Still more important is Peti'arcli's description of the 
annual batliing of tho women of Cologne in the Rhine : it de- 
serves to be quoted in full/ because it plainly proves that the 
cult prevailed not merely at here and there a spring, but in 
Gerraany^s greatest river. From the Italian's unacquaintance 
with the rite, one might infer that it waa foreign to the country 
whence all church ceremonies proceeded, and therefore altogether 
unchristian and heathenish. Bat Petrarch may not have had 
a minute knowledge of all the customs of his country ; after his 
time at all events we find even therö a lustration on St. John's 
day [described as an ancient custom then dying out] . Benedict 
de Palco's Descrizione de luoghi antiqui di NapoU (Nap. 1580) 
has the statement; *in una parte populosa della citta giace la 
chiesa consegrata a S. Giovan battista, chiamiita S. Giovan a 
mare. Bra una antica usanza, hoggi non al tutto lasciata^ che 
la vigilia di S. Qiovane, verso la sera e ^1 securo del di, tutti 
hnomini e donne andare al mare, e nudi lavarsi ; persuasi pur- 
garsi de loro peccati, alia focchia degli antichi, che peccando 
andavano al Tevero lavarsi.* And long before Petrarch, in 
Augustine's time, the rite was practised in Libya, and is de- 



' Franc. Petrarchoe De rebus familiaT. epistolae, lib. i. ep. 4: Aqais digressum, 
Bed prias, unde ortam oppidi nomeii putsnt, aqiiis bajano morütepectibnäabiutiitn, 
excepit Aprippina Colonia, qnae ad Bimstrum Eheni latus sita eat, locus et situ et 
flumine clnnLs et popnlo. Minim in terra barbarica quanta ciTilitas, quae orbis 
specioR, quae virorum gtavitas, quae maDditiao matronaram. Forte Johannis 
bapUitae visiUa erat dum iUuc applicai, et jam ad occidentem sol veri^ebat : oon- 
festim amicoroiD monitu (nam et ibi amicoa priaa mihi fama pepere^rat qnam 
meritum) ab hospitio traducor ad flnvium insigne Bpectaculuni viauius. Kec 
fallebar; omniK enim ripa pni^claro et ingeuti muUerum ai/mitie tgtfebatur. Ob- 
Btupui, dii boni, quae forma, quae facios, quis habitual amaro potoisaet qnisquis 
eo uon praeoccupatum animum attulitjäet. la loco panllum altiore coustitcram, 
unde in ea qaae gt^rebautur intenderem. Incredibilis sine offeLtaione concursua 
erat, viciBsiinqiie alacrea, para Iterbis odoriferis incinctae, reducthque pogt eubilum 
manici*, ctiiitlidag in gurgiU maitvt ac brachia lariibant , nescio quid blanduni pere- 
ffrim munmtre eoUotjuentee. [A few linea omitted.] Duum igitur ex eo [amicorum] 
numero adiuiraua et ignariia rerum percunctatus vergiliano illo vereiculo : ' Quid 
Ttilt eoncursus ad amnem, quidve petunt animae?' responsum accepi : pervelmtum 
ffenti» riUim eMe, vnlgo peTsuasuin, praeuertim femineo, omnemtoliueaMii ealamita- 
tt-'m imminentem Jluviaii illnu diet ubliWwtti punjari, ot deinceps laetiom succodere; 
itaque iiuttratidtieTH esee unnuMm, inuxbauBtoque Hemj^r studio cultam colendauique. 
Ad haeo ego subridetiB : ' nimium folicee ' inquam ' Hheni accolae, quaninm itle 
miseriae purgat, nostraa qaidem neo Fadus unqnam purgore vaiuit uec Tib<;rii. Vos 
vestra mala Britannia Eheno veetore transmittitifl ; nos nostra libenter Afris atqne 
lUyriifi tuitteremae, Bed nobis (ut iutelligi datur) pigriora sunt fiumina.' Commoto 
riau, sero tandem inde disosaaimue. [A few HaeB omitted.] The letter ia of V6'i0, 
and addrcBHcd to Card. Colonna. We find it quoted bo early as by Kaisersberg 
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uounced by that Father as a relic of paganiam : 'natali Johannis, 
de soleranitote superstitios» pagaoa, Christiani ad mare veniebanf, 
et sc baptizabaut ' (0pp., Paris 1633^ torn- 5, p, 903); and again: 
' ne ullus in festivitate S. Johannis in fonfihus aut paludihus aut 
in ßumiiuhus, nocturnis aut matutinis horia se lavare praesutnat, 
quia haec infeUx consuetudo adhuc de Paganorum observatione 
remansit* (Append, to torn. 5 p. 462), Generally sanctioned by 
the church it certainly was not, yet it might be allowed here and 
there, as a not unapt reminder of the Baptizer in the Jordan, 
and now interpreted of him, though once it had been heathen. 
It might easily come into extensive favonr, and that not as a 
christian feast alone : to our heathen forefathers St. Jolm'^s day 
would mean the festive middle of the year, when the sun turns, 
and there might be many customs connected with it. I confess, 
if Petrarch bad witnessed the bathing in the river at some small 
town, I would the sooner take it for a native rite of the ancient 
Germani ; at Cologne, the holy city so renowned for its relics, I 
rather suspect it to be a custom first introduced by christian 
tradition (see Suppl.).^ 

There are lakes and springs whose waters periodically rise and 
fall ; from either phenomenon mischief is prognosticated, a death, 
war, approaching dearth. When the reigning prince is about to 
die, the river is sapposed to stop in its course, as if to indicate its 
grief (Dent. sag. no, 110) ; if the well runs dry, the head of the 
family will die soon after (no. 103). A spring that either th«»^ 
over or dries itp, foreboding dearth, is called hitiuf er quelle, hunger' 
h-unnen (Staid. 2, 63). Wössingen near Durlach has a hunger- 
hrunnen, which is said to flow abundantly when the year is going 
to be unfruitful, and then also the fish it produces are small. - 



' In Poland and Silesia, and perbaps in a part of Rnsaia, girls who have over- 
Flfijit niatiu-tiiue on Eauter Monday are souiied with water by the lads, and Uogged 
with biroli twigs ; they are often pulled out of bed at night, and dragged to a riper 
C)T cistern, OT & trourfh filled with witicr. and are ducked. The ÖilesiAnB call this 
Kchmnrioitern (even Estor'a OberhesB. idiot, hau S(,'ÄHK(fcnJiftT/t = giving the rod at 
Easter); perh. from Pol. smie, 13oh. smjti, bo that Ämipust would be rinsing 
[SoprL. says, ' better from sraagntr to flog *] . The Poles say both smiiS and dyngo- 
wa<S, dyngas, of the splaahin^ each other with water (oonf. Hönnsch, p. 1Ü7), and 
the tune of year seems to be St. John's day as well as Easter. la the Kussian gov. 
of Archangel, the people btithn in the riurr on June 23, and spriukle kup/ilnitsa 
(ranunculus acris), Karamzin 1, 73-4 [the same is also a surname of St. Agi-ippina, 
on whose day, June 'M, river-bathing (kup&hna) oommeiioesj. Everywhere a 
hfli.'f in tbo aacrednpsa of the Eastfr-bath and St. John's-bath. 

^ MoQc's Anz. 3, 221. 3iO, who gives a foioed&ud luLdoading «xplan&tioD of the 
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Sach a hanger-spring there was bj Halle on the Saale ; when 
the pefiaants came up to town, they looked at it, and if it ran 
over, they said : ' this year, things 'II be dear.' The like is told 
of fountainä near Eosia in the Siennese, and near Chateaudun 
in the Orleaneae. As Hunger waa personified, it was easy to 
make him meddle with springs. A similar Nornhorn was noticed, 
p. 405. I insert Dietmar of Mecaehurg's report (1,3) of Lake 
Glomazi in the Slav parts of the Elbe valley : ' GlomaÄi^ est fons 
non plus ah Albi quam duo milliaria positus, qui unam de se 
palodem generans, mira, ut incolae pro vero asserunt oculisque 
approbatum est a multis, saepe operatar. Cum bona pax indigenig 
profutura suuraque baec terra non mentitur fructum, tritico e.t 
avena ac glandlue refertuSj laetos vicinorum ad se crebro coji- 
fiuentium efficit auimos. Qnando antera saeva belli tempestas 
ingruerit, sanfjuine et miere certum futnri exitua indicium prae- 
monstrat. Hunc omnis incola plus quam ecclesias, spe qnamvis 
dubiaj veneraUtr et timet' ^ But apart from particular fountains, 
by a mere gauging of water a season of dearth or plenty, an 
increase or decreaso of wealth may be divined, according as the 
water poured into a vessel rises or falls (Superst. F, 43 ; and no. 
953 in Praetor's Saturnalien p. 407). This looks to me like a 
custom of high antiquity. Saxo Gram. p. 320 says, the image of 
the god Svantovit in Rügen held in its right hand a horn : ' quod 
sacerdos sacrorum ejua peritus annuatim mero perfundere con- 
Bueverafcj ex ipso liqnoris hahitu sequentis anni copias proapecturus. 
. . . Postero die, populo prae foribus excubaute, detractum 
eimulacro poculum curiosius speculatua, si quid tx inditi liqnoris 
niensiira suhstractuvi fuisset, ad sequentis anni inopiarn pertinere 
putabat. Si nihil ex consuetae foecunditatis habita diminntiiin 
vidissetj ventara agrorum ubertatis tempora praedicabat.' Tho 
wine was emptied out, and water ponred into the horn (see Suppl.) . 



vord. Another name ie nchänAhhach (beck that biings ehame, coofaRion) : such a 
one wftH pointed out to me on the plain near Caasel, and 8implioi8B. 5, 14 monticma 
the »cltiiudlitmck by Oberneheim, which only runs when misfortane befiillB the land. 
[ScppL. fuldfl the MHO. tchantba'^h, Weisth. 1, 760, and '^ der scluindeii becht'lln,' 
Fraoenlob p. 186] . So, when the Lutterborn by HerherBhanHen (Helperhnsen) 
near Göttingen runs, it is a dear season ; but when the spider builds in Helperhouse 
mill, and the swallow in the millwheel, the times are good. 

' Al. *Glomuzi, Zlunüci'; now the Lommatseh difitrict. 

' Cnpitiil. an. 794 (Pertz 3, 74) : ' experiraento didioimiia, in anno quo iiia 
validafainis txrepsit, ehallire vaouaa annonas (empty eaia),adaemonibaBdeToratas.' 
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Whirlpools and waterfalls were doubtless held in special vene- 
ration; tliey were thouglit to be put io motion liy a superior 
beingj a river-sprite. The Danube whirlpool and others still 
have separate legends of their own. Plutarch (in his Ctesar, 
cap. 19) and Clement of Alex. (Stromat. 1, 305) assure us that 
the German prophetesses watched the eddies of rivers, and by 
their whirl and noise explored the future. The Norse name for 
such a vortex is fors, Dan. /o«, and the Isl. sog. 1, 22G expressly 
sajj ' hlutaSi forsln (worshipped the f .) .' The legend of the 
river-sprite fossegrim was touched upon, p. 493; and in such a 
fors dwelt the dwarf Andvari (Ssem. 180. Fornald. sog. 1, 152). 
But animal sacrifices seem to have been specially due to the 
whirlpool (Siwr), as the black lamb (or goat) to the fossegrim ; 
and the passages quoted from Agathias on pp. 47, 100, about the 
Alaiuanns oifering horses to the rivers and ravines, are fco the 
same purpose. The Iliad 21, 131 says of the Skamander: 

ai 5^ Br}da froXei^ lepevere ravpov^, 
^(öOV<; S' iv StVTfo-i KaOiere fi^vvjfa^ iwjrovi' 

(Lo, to the river this long time many a bull have ya hallowed. 
Many a whole-hoofed horse have ye dropped alive in his eddies) j 
and Pausan. viii. 7, 2 : to Be äp')(cuov KaSietrav e? r^y Aetvrjv 
(a Water in Argolis, conn, with Btvo^) r^ Hoa-etBcat/i, i'ttttou? ol 
Jipj^oi KeKotTfiiyovi j(a\ivot<t. Horace, Od. 3, 13: fons 
Baudubiae, uon sine floribus eras donaberis haedo {see Sup pi.) . 

It is pretty well known, that even before the introduction of 
Christianity or christian baptism, the heathen Norsemen had a 
hallowing of new-born infanta by means of water ; they called 
this vatni ausa, sprinkling with water. Very likely tbe same 
ceremony was practised by all other Teutons, and they may have 
ascribed a peculiar virtue to the water used in it, as Christians do 
to baptismal water (Supersfc. Swed, 116). After a christening, 
the Esthonians will bribe the clerk to let them have the water, 
and then splash it up against the walls, to secure honours and 
dignities for the child (Superst. M, 47). 

It was a practice widely prevalent to turn to strange supersti- 
tious usee the water of the millwheel caught as it glanced oif the 
paddles. Old Hartlieb mentions it (Superst. H, c. 60), and vulgar 
opinion approves it still (Sup. Ij 471. 766). The Servians call 
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aach water omaya, rebound, from omanutij omakhnutij to rebound. 
Vuk, under the word, observes that women go early on St. 
George's day (Apr. 23), to catch it, especially off a small brook- 
mill (kashitchara), and bathe in it. Some carry it bome the 
evening before, and sprinkle it with all manner of broken greens : 
they think all evil and harm will then glance off their bodies Uhe 
the water off the millwhecl (Vuk sub v. Jurjev dan). Similar, 
though exactly the reverse, is the warning not to ßirt the water 
off your hands after washing in the morning, else you ßirt away 
your luck for the day (Sup. I, 21). 

Not only brooks and rivers (p. 585), but rain also was in the 
childlike faith of antiquity supposed to be let fall out of bowla by 
gods of the Bky; and riding witches are still believed to carry 
pitchers, out of which they pour storm and hail upon the plains, 
instead of the rain or dew that trickled down before. ^ 

When the heavens were shut, and the fields languished in 
drought, the granting of rain depended in the first instance on a 
deity, on Donar, or Mary and Elias, who were supplicated accord- 
ingly (pp. 173-6). " But in addition to that, a special charm 
was resorted to, which infallibly procured 'rainwater,' and in a 
measure compelled the gods to grant it. A little girl, completely 
undressed and led outside the town, had to dig up henbane (bilsen- 
kraut, OHG. pilisa, hyoscyamus) with the little finger of her 
right hand, and tie it to the little toe of her right foot; she was 
then solemnly conducted by the other maidens to the nearest 
river, and splashed vdth loater. This ceremony, reported by 
Burchard of Worms (Sup. C, 201'') and therefore perhaps still in 
use on the Ehine or in Hesse in the 11th cent., comes to us with 
the more weight, as, with characteristic differences which put all 
direct borrowing out of the question, it is still in force among 
Servians and Mod. Greeks, Vuk, under the word ' dodole/ 
describes the Servian custom. A girl, called the dodola, is stript 
naJced, but so wrapt np in grass^ herbs and ßowers, that nothing of 

' The PerayiaiiB believe in a rain-goddetB, who «its in the olouds with a pitcher 
of water, ready to pour it out at tho right time ; if ehe delays, her brother with 
thuiuler aud liphtniug siuitea the jjituher in pieces. üarciJaso rte la Vela's Histt. 
lacarum penianorum 11, 27 ; conf. Talvj'a Characteristik der volkelieder, p. 12(5. 

* I wLU here add, from Anton's Coll. ou the Slave, the BuhBtauce «f a Walla- 
ohiaQ MHg, which the childrea sing when the com ia endangered by drought : 
' Ftipalnfja ((ather Luga), climb into heaven, open its doore, and send down rain 
from abuvc, th&t wdl tho rje may grow ! ^ 
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her person is to be seen, not even the face.^ Escorted by other 
maidens, dodola passes from house to house, before each house 
they form a ring, she standing in the middle and dancing alone. 
The goodwife cornea out and empties a bucket of tvater over the 
gfirl, who keeps dancing and whirling all the while; her com- 
panions sing songs, repeating after every line the burden * oy 
dodo, oy dodo le !* The second of these rain-hymns (piesme 
dodolske) iu Vuk's Coll. nos. 86-88 (184-8 of ed. 2) runs 
thus : 

To God doth our doda call. 

That dewy rain may fall. 

And drench the diggers all, 

The workers great and small. 



oy dodo oy dodo le ! 
oy dodo oy dodo le I 
oy dodo oy dodo le ! 
oy dodo oy dodo le \ 



Even those in house and stall, oy dodo oy dodo le ! 

And they are sure that rain will come at once. In Greece, when 
it has not rained for a fortnight or three weeks, the inhabitants 
of villages and small towns do as follows. The children choose 
one of themselves who is from eight to ten years old, usually a 
poor orphan, whom they strip naked and deck from head to foot 
with field herbs and ßoimrs : this child is called Trvpinjpovifa, The 
others lead her round the village, singing a hymn, and every 
housewife has to throw a pailful of water over the pyrperuna's 
headf and hand the children a para (^ of a farthing). The Mod. 
Greek hymn is in Theod. Kind's TpayaiEia tj}? vea<; 'EXXdSo<;, 
Leipz. 1833, p. 13. Passow, nos. 311-3, p. 627. Neither Greek 
nor Slavic will explain why the rain-girl should be called dodola 
(caressingly doda) and irvpTTj^povva''^ Burchard very likely could 
Lave given us a German desigaation equally inscrutable. But the 
meaning of the performance is clear : as the water from the 
bucket ou the dodola, so is rain out of heaven to stream down on 
the earth ; it is tHe mystic and genuinely symbolic association of 
means with end. Just so the rebound off the mill wheel was to 
send evil flying, and the lustration in the stream to wash away all 



' Is thifl covering merely to protect the maiden's modesty, or has it some 
(nrther reason T We shall see that persoDfttiona ol epring aad aummer were Id like 
mannor enveloped in foliage. 

* Kind, pji. H%-1, give« aome variant forms, but all ths explanations appear to 
me farfetched. Both the Greek and the Servian namea have the reduplication 80 
characteristic of folk-word«. (Slav, dozhd ie rain, and zhd represents either gd or 
dd ; if this bo the root, dodo-la may be a dimin.] 
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fature illnesses. Celtic tradition, without bringing in girl or 
child, makes the pouring out of water in seaäons of great drought 
evoke the wished-for rain. The huntsmea go to the fountain of 
Barenton in the forest of Breziliande, scoop up the water in their 
horns, and Sjnll it on the stones ; immediately the rain-clouds rise 
and refresh the land. ^ The custom, with an addition of church 
ceremoüia], is kept up to this day. Led by the clergy, amid 
chanting and pealing of bells, with, five great banners borne in 
front, the parish walks in procession to the spring, and the head 
of the commune dij'S Jns foot crosswise in the fountain of Bar- 
enton ; tbey are then sure of its raining before the procession 
arrives homo again.* The mayor's foot alone ia wetted instead of 
the child, or a little water only ig poured out as a beginning of 
that which is to fall in masses from the sky. The scanty offering 
brings the great bounty to our door. In Spain, when hot weather 
lasts long, an image of the Virgin arrayed in mourning (imagen 
cubierta de lato) is solemnly escorted through the villages, to 
obtain tbe blessing of rain,^ as in the Li&ge procession (pp.1 74-5), 
with which again that described by Petronias agrees (p. 175) ; 
only here the eymbolio libation is left out. But of those herbs 
that were tied round the child, some most likely were of magic 
power; such a use of henbane is otherwise unknown to me. 
Laatlyj the Bavarian ivaterhird seems identical with dodola and 
pyrperuua. The man who is the last to drive out on Whitmonday * 
is led by the other workmen into the nearest wood, and tied 
round and round with leaves a7id twigs or rushes; then they ride in 
triumph through the village, and everybody that has young legs 
follows the procession to the pond or brook, where the waterhird 
itt solemnly tumbled off his horse into the water (Schm. 1, 320). 
In Austria too the village lads elect a Whitsun king, dress him 
up m green boughs, blacken his face and pitch him into the brook 
(Denis, Lesefr. 1, 130). In these two cases the * votia vocare 



I Bomaa de Boa, 7. 11514 (the passivge extracted in the notes to Iff^ein, pp. 
S62-3). 

* RevTio de Paris, tome 41, pp. 47-58. ViUomar adds, that children throw 
pins into the fonntain, while they call out: ' ris done, (outame de Berfindon, et ja 
te donnerai une Cpingie I ' and the fay of the fouBtain is supposed to he made 
friendly by the gift. Conf. *hbaniiiia lo^cai exhibere', p. 596. 

» Don Quixote 1, 52 (Ideler 2, 436). And in other plaoea it was the oustom in 
time of drought, to carry the bodies of sainta about, Flodoard. rom. 4, 41, 

* Ab the giil who overaleepa herself on Easter moruing ia ducked (p. 590). 
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imbrera * lias dropt out altogether, and been replaced by a mere 
Whitsun drollery at the cost of tbe laziest man ; ^ but I have 
little doubt that the same purpoae lies at the bottom of the 
custoua (see Suppl.) . 

Of goddesses, no doubt the bath-loving Nerthis and Holda 
are the most nearly connected with water-worship (Holda lives in 
wells, pp. 2ß8, 487) ; and to them must be added swan-maidens, 
merminnes (p. 433), water-holdes, spring-holdea (p. 268), water- 
muhmes and nixies. To all of them particular rivera, brooks, 
pools and springs can be consecrated and assigned as their 
abode; Oegir (p. 237) and Emi (pp. 311, 497) ruled in the sea, 
and the waves are called their daughters : alt this gives a new 
stamp to the veneration of the element. Of this very natural, 
but not essential, combination of simple rude water-worship with 
a faith in higher beings, I will give a few more specimens. 

As those who cross a river by ferry or by bridge have to dread 
the power of the daemon that dwells in it (p. 497), so vulgar 
opinion in Sweden (Sup. K, 40) holds it advisable, in crossing 
any water in the dark, to spit three times, as a safeguard against 
evil influences.^ Precautions are also taken in drawing water from 
a well ; before drawing any, the Greeks at Mykono salute three 
times in honour of Teloni (fountain-sprite) .^ For a thief to throw 
in the water a little of what he has stolen (Sup. I, 836), means 
sacrificing to the water-aprite. The Vita S. Sulpicii Biturig. 
(died 614) relates (Acta Bened. sec. 2, p. 172): "^gurges quidara 
erat in Virisionensium situs agello (Vierzoa, in Biturigibus) 
aquarum mole copiosua, otpote daemünihts consecratiis ; et si 
aliquia causa qualSbet iogrederetur eundem, repente ßdiihus 
daenwniacis circumplexus amittebat cradeliter vitam.' A more 
decisive testimony to the worship of water itself is what Gregory 
of Tours tells of a lake on Mt. Helanus (De gloria coufess., 
cap. 2) : ' Mons erat in Gabalitano territorio (Gevaudan) cogno- 
mento Helanua, lacum habens magnum. Ad quern certo tem- 
pore multitudo rusticorum, quasi libamiiia lacui illi exhibenSy 



' Sup. T, 3 12 : the lazy maid, on canyinp; home her fiiat grass, is docked or 
splaahed, to prevent her going to Bleep over );;ra9s-cuttIog. 

* The spirits cannot abide npitting (p. 514}. 

' Villoison in Maltebrun, Annales de voj. 2, 180. Artemidoms's Oneiroorit. 
2 27 {Keiff 1, 180) admits well-njinphB : injn<p<u re yip tlai» h t^ (ftiiian. Fauriel: 
t6 rroix^idf toO woTOfiov- 
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linteamina projiciebat ac paunos qui ad naurn vesfcimonti virilis 
praebentar; nonnulli lanae vellera, plarimi etiatn fbrmas casei* 
ac cerae vel panisj, diversaaque species unusquisque jaxfca virea 
Buas, quae dioumerare perloQgum pafco. Veniebant autem cum 
plaustris potum cibamqae deferentes, madantea a7iiniaUa et per 
t7'iduum epulantes, Qaartai autem die cum discedero deberont, 
anticipabat eos tempeslas cum tonifcruo et coruscatione valida ; ot 
in taatum imber iugena cum lapidum violentia descendebat, ufc 
vix se quisqaam eorum putaret evadere. Sic fiebat per singulos 
amios, et involvebatur inaipiens populuä in errore/ — No god or 
spirit shews his face bere, the yearly sacrifice is offered to the 
lake itself, and the feast winds up with the coming^ ternpest. 
GervasB of Tübnry (in Leibnitz 1, 982) tells of a lake on Mt. 
Cavagum in Catalonia: 'in cujus summitate lacus est aquam 
continens eubuigrara et in fondo imperacrutabilem. Illic matisia 
fertar esse daemo7ium ad modum palatii dilatata et janua clausa ; 
facie s tamen ipsius mansionia sicut ipsorum daemonum vul- 
garibug eat incognita ac inyisibilis. In lacum si quia aliquam 
lapideam aut aliam solidam projecerit materiam, statim ta^iqaam 
offtinsis daemonibiis iempesias erumpit.'^ Then comes the story 
of a girl who is carried off by the watersprites, and kept in the 
lake seven years. 

Lakes canuot endure to have their depth gauged. On the 
Mxtmmelttee, when the sounders had let down all the cord out of 
nine nets with a plummet without finding a bottom, suddenly the 
raft they were on began to sink, and they had to seek safety in a 
rapid flight to land (Simplic, 5, 10). A man went in a boat to 
the middle of the Titisee, and payed out no end of line after the 
plummetj when there came out of the waves a terrible cry : 
' Measure me, and Fll eat you up ! ' In a great fright the man 
desisted from his enterprise, and since then no one has dared 



* Formoges, whence {romages. 

* This iHiaiiig of a storm by tkroipint) ntones into a lake or wellhead ia a Teu- 
tonic, u Celtic and a Finuiab euperatitioD, aa tho examples quoted shew, Tbo 
waterBprite avenges the doaeorfltion of his holy stream. Under this head como the 
Btoriea of tho Mommelsee (Ueut. sag. no. 5'd. Simplio. 5, 9), of tho Piliitaas^e 
(Lothar's Volkssng. 252. Dobenek 2, 118. Gut&Jnff p. 2B8. Mone's Anz. -4, 423), 
of L. Cainarina ia Sicily (Camarinain movere), and above all, of Berenton well in 
Breziliande forest, Iweia 553-072, where however it ia the well-water poured on the 
well-rock that stira up the storm : eonf. supra, p. 5y4, and the place in Pontua men- 
tioned by Boneko, p. 269. ThelapiamanaliE also conjoied up raiu, 0. Miillur'a Etr. 
2.97. 
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to sound the depth of the lake (Mone'a Anz. 8, 530). There is 
a similar story in Thiele 3, 73, about Huntsöe, that some people 
tried to fathom its depth with a plonghshare tied to the line, 
and from below came the sound of a spirit-voice : ' i maalo vorei 
viig<?e, vi skal maale jerea lägge ! ' Full of terror they hauled 
up the lioe, but instead of tho .share found an old horse's skull 
fastened to it."^ 

It is the custom in Estbonia for a newly married wife to drop a 
present into the well of tho house ; it ia a nationality that seems 
particularly gi^eu to worshipping water. There is a detailed 
account of the holy Wohhanda, a rivulet of Livonia. It rises 
near Ilmegerve, a village of Odenpii district in Esthoniaj and 
after its junction with the Medda, falls into L. Peipug. The 
sonrce is in a sacred grove, within whose bounds no one dares to 
cut a tree or break a twig : whoever does it ia sure to die that 
year. Both brook and fountain are kept clean, and are put to 
rights once a year; if anything is thrown into the spring or 
the little lake through which it flows, the weather turns to storm 
(see Suppl.). 

Now in 1641 Hans Ohm of Sommerpahl, a large landowner 
who had come into the country in the wake of the Swedes^ built 
a mUl on the brook, and when bad harvests followed for several 
years, the Ehsts laid it all to the desecration of the hohf stream, 
who allowed no obstructions in his path j they fell upon the mill, 
burnt it down, and destroyed the piles in the water. Ohm went 
to law, and obtained a verdict against the peasants ; but to 
rid himself of new and grievous persecutions, he induced pastor 
GutsIaPF, another German, to write a treatise* specially com- 
bating this superstition. Doubtless we learn from it only the 
odious features of the heathenish cult. To the question, how 
good or bad weather could depend on springs, brooks and lakes, 
the Ehsts replied: 'it is our ancient faith, the men of old have 
so taught UB (p. 25, 258); mills have been burnt down on this 



' The people ehoxii L. Baikal believe it h&n no bottom. A priest, who oonid 
dive to any depth, tried it, but was bo frightened by thü 10b (dragona, sea-monsterfl), 
thai, if I remember rightly, he died ravinR ma<l, — Tbanb. 

* A ebort account of the holy brook (falaely so called) Wfihbanda in Lißßand, 
whereby the unpodly buruinf? of Souimerpahi mill came to pass. Given from 
Cliriötian zeal agaiost unchristian ami hfiatbeni»h superatition, hy Job. GuUlaff, 
Pomer. pastor at Urha in Liefland. Porpt 164-t (8vo, 407 pp. without the Oedic. 
aud Pref.). An extract m liellgrtiii (Suoiui di 72-y2). 
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brook before now (p. 278), lie will stand no crowding/ The Esth. 
name is ' poha yögge,' the Letfcic * sliveti ubbe/ i.e. holy brook. 
By means of it they could regulate the weatherj and when they 
wanted rain, they had only to ihrow something in (p. 25). Once, 
when three oxen were drowned in the lake, there followed snow 
and frost (p. 26). At times there came up out of the brook a carl 
with blue and yellow gtocJtingg : evidently the spirit of the brook. 
Another Esthonian story is about L. Em, changing his bed. 
On hia banks lived wild and wicked men, who never mowed the 
meadows that he watered, nor sowed the fields he fertilized, but 
robbed and murdered, so that his bright wave was befouled with 
the blood of the slain. And the lake mourned ; and one evening 
he called his fiah together, and mounted with thera into the 
air. The brigands hearing a din cried : ' the Eim has left his 
bed, let us collect his fish and hidden treasure.^ But the fish 
were gone, and nothing was found at the bottom but suakes, 
toads and salamanders, which came creeping out and lodged with 
the ruffian brood. But the Eim rose higher and higher, and 
swept like a white cloud through the air; said the hunters iti the 
woods : 'what is this murky weather passing over us ? ' and the 
herdsipen: * what white swan is flying in the sky?' All night 
he hung among the stars, at morn the reapers spied him, how 
that he was sinking, and the white swan became as a white ship, 
and the ship as a dark drifting cloud. And out of the waters 
ctime a voice: 'get thee hence with thy harvest, I come to dwell 
with thee.' Then they bade him welcome, if he would bedew their 
fields and meadows, and he sank down and stretched himself in 
hi^ new couch. They set his bed in order, built dikes, and planted 
young trees around to cool his face. Their fields he made fertile, 
their meadows green ; and they danced around him, so that old 
men grew young for joy.^ 



' Fr. Thiersch in Taschenbuch für liebe und froandBchaft 1809, p. 179. Mnst 
not Eim Ij« the eamo an Embach (mother-heck, fr. emma mother, couf. oim mother- 
in-law) near Dorpat, whoso origin 13 reported as follows? When God bad created 
heaven and earth, he wished to bestow on the Leaftta & kiiif?, to keep them in 
order, and oomaiandetl thpm to dig for hia reception n deep broad beak, on 
whose bBnkfl ho might walk ; the earth dag out of it was to make a hill for the 
king to live on. All the beasts set to work, the hnre mtaeiircd the land, the fox's 
bruah trailing after him marked the oonrse of the streara ; when they had finished 
hollowing out the bed, God poiired water into it ont of hia gulden bowl (Verhandl. 
der esthn. geBeÜRchfift, Dorppit 1810. 1, 40-12). The two Btoriea differ &a to the 
manner of preparing the new led. 
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The Greeks and Eomana personified tlieir rivers into male 
beings ; a bearded old man pours the flowing spring out of his 
am (pp. 585. S93). Homer finely pictures the elemental strife 
between water antf fire in the battle of the Skamandsr with 
Hephaestus : the river is a god, and ia called ava^, Od. 5, 445. 
451. The Indian Oanges too is an august deity. Smaller 
streams and fountains had nymphs set over them.' In our 
languagej most of the rivers* names are feminine {Gramm. 3, 
S84-6}, there must therefore have been female watersprites. 
Twelve or eighteen streams are specified by name in Ssem- 43''. 
Sn. 4. I single out Leiptr, by whose clear water, as by Styx or 
Acheron, oaths were sworn. Sa3m. 165*: 'at eno liosa Leiptrar 
vatni.'* A d£emon of the Rhine ia nowhere named ia our native 
traditions, but the Edda calls the Rinh (fem.) svian, askunna 
(prudens, a diis oriunda, Ssem. 218"). And in the bosom of the 
Ehine lie treasure and gold. The Goths buried their beloved 
king Alaric in the bed of a river near Consentia (Cosenza), which 
they first dug out of its course, and then led back over the 
corpse (Jornandes, cap. 30) j the Franks, when crossing a river, 
offered sacrifice to it (p. 45). 

But where the sacred water of a river sweeps round a piece 
of meadow landj and forms an ea (aue), such a spot is specially 
marked out for the residence of gods ; witness Wunsches ouwe 
(p. 140), Pholes ouwa (p. 225).^ Equally venerable were Idands 
washed by the pure sea wave, Fosetesland (p. 230), and the island 
of Nerthus (p. 251). 

In the sea itself dwelt Oegir (p. 237} and Rdn (p. 311), and the 
waves are their daughters : the Edda speaks of nine waves, and 
gives their names (Sn. 124, conf. the riddles in the Hervararsaga, 
pp. 478-9) ; this reminds me of the nona unda in the Waltharius 
1343, and the ' fluctus decumanus ' [every tenth wave being the 
biggest, Festus, and Ov. Trist, i. 2, 50]. There must also have 
been another god of the sea, Geban (p. 239, conf. p. 31 1). Then, 



1 The Bomana appear to have mucli elaborated their coitus of rlvern nnd 
brookH, as may be Been by the great number of raouuinQnts erected to river-gods. I 
will here add the testimocy of TacitUB, Ana. 1, 7y ; ' sacra et lucos et arua patriit 
amnibu* dioiire.' 

■- Gftllus Obem'a Chrnnik yon Reichntau (end of 15th cent.) quoted in Schön- 
huth'a Beicheuan, Freib. 1836, p. v. : ' the isle ia to this day esteemed honourable 
and hoiy ; unchriBteaed babes are not buried in it, but carried ont and hiid beside a 
siuaJl house with a saint's image in it, called the cbiadli-bild. 
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according to the Edda, there lioa in the deep sea an enormous 
'worm/ mi^gariSa-ormrj biting his own tail and begirding the 
whole earth. The immensity of ocean (Goth, marisdivs) is ex- 
pressed in the OHG. names endilmeri and wendilmeri (Graff 2, 
829) ; conf. enteo and wenteo (p. ö64), entil and wentil (p. 375). 
An AS. term gdrsecg I have tried to explain in Zeitschr. fur d. a. 
1, 578. As the running stream will suffer no evil-doer in it, so 
is ' daz mer so reine, daa ez keine bösheit mac geliden/ so clean 
that it no wickedness can bear, Wiener merfart ti92 (see Suppl.). 



2. Fire. 

Fire,^ like water, ig regarded as a living being ; corresponding 
to quecprunno (p. 588 n.) we have a queeßur, daz quecke fiwer, 
Parz. 71, 13; Sei*v. vatra zhivat ogau zldvi (vivus, Vuk 1^ xlvi. 
and 3, 8. 20) ; to irvp drjpiav eji-^vyjov of the Egyptians, Herod. 3, 
16 ; ignis animal, Cic. de N. D. 3, 14, i.e. a devouring hungry 
insatiable beast, vorax flarama; frekr (avidus), Saim. 50'' j bitar 
fiur, Hel. 78, 22 ; bitar logna 70, 20 ; grädag logna (greedy lowe) , 
130, 23 j grim endi gradag 133, 11; eld unfuodi (insatiabilis) 78, 
23 J it licks with its tongue, eats all round it, 'pastures, vefierat,, 
II. 23, 177 J the land gets eaten clean by it, ttu/jI x^atv vefierakf 
2, 780; 'leztu eld da iofra bygdir, Srem. 142* j it is restless, 
uKcifiUTov TTvp, H. 23, 52. To bo spoken to is a mark of living 
things : ' heitr ertu hripu^Sr 1 ' (hot art thou. Fire), Sasm. 40*. 
The ancient Persians made a god of it, and the Indian Agni 
(ignis) is looked upon as a god. The Edda makes fire a brottier 
of the wind and sea, therefore himself alive and a god, Sn. 126. 
Our people compare the element to a cock flying from house to 
house : 'I'll set the red cock on your roof is a threat of the incen- 
diary ; ' ein roten han aufs stadel setzen,' H. Sachs iv. 3, 86** ; 
röter scMn, Gudr. 786, 2. 

An antique heathen designation of the great World-fire, ON. 
mimpeU, OHG, OS. muspilli, tnttdspeUi, muispelli, has already 
been noticed, p. 558. The mythic allusions here involved can 
only be unfolded in the sequel ; tho meaning of the word seems 
to be ligni perditor, as fire in general is also called hani vicFar, 



' Karnes for it, Gramm. 3, 3ö2 ; Eddie names, Ssem. 5Q^, Sn. 187-ä. 
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grand viSar (bane, cruaherj of wood), Sn. 126, her alls viffar, 
Sgem. 228''. Another difficult expression is eikin fur, Sasni. 83''. 
Of vafrlogi (quivering flame), suggeating the MHG. ' daz bibende 
fiwer ' (Tund. 54, 58), I likewise forbear to speak j conf. Chap. 
XXXI., Will o' the wisp (see Suppl.). 

A regular worship of firo seema to have had a more limited 
range than the veneration. of water; it is only in that passage of 
the AS. prohibitions quoted p. 102, and in no other, that I find 
mention of fire. A part of the reverence accorded to it is no 
doubt included in that of tho light-giving and warming sun, as 
Julius Caesar (p. 103 above) names 8ol and Vulcanus together, 
and the Edda ßre and svn, praising them both as supreme : 
' (ildr er beztr med ^ta sonum, ok solar s^n,* fire is best for men, 
Saem. 18^ (as Pindar says water is). In Superst. B, 17, 1 under- 
stand * observatio pagana hi foco' of the flame on the hearth or in 
the oven : where a JteariK-fire burns, no lightning strikes (Sup. I, 
126) ; when it crackles, there will be strife (322. 534). Compare 
with this the Norwegian exposition (p. 242) ; so long as a child 
is unbaptizod, you must not let the fire out (Sup. Swed. 22), coüf. 
hasta eld, tagi i elden (24-5. 54. 68. 107). — The Esthouians 
throw gifts into fire, as well as into water (Sup. M, 11) ; to 
pacify the flame, they sacrifice a fowl to it (82). 

A distinction seema to have been made between friendly and 
malignant fires; among the former the Grreeks reckoued brimstone 
fire, as they call sulphur 6eiov, divine smoke (II. 8, 135. Od. 22, 
481. 493). In 0. Fr, poems I often find such forms of cursing 
as: mal feu ardo ! Triatr. 3791; maus feus et male fiaiuhe 
m'arde I Meon 3, 227. 297. Ken. 19998. This evil fire is what 
the Norse Loki represents; and as Loki or the devü breaks loose, 
we say, when a fire begins, that it breaks loose, breaks out, gets out, 
as if from chains and prison : * worde viir los,* Doc. in Sartorius's 
Hanse p. 27 ; iu Lower Germany an alarm of fire was given in the 
words ' für los ! ** ON. ' einn neisti (spark) warlS laus,^ 

Forms of exorcism treat fire as a hostile higher being, whom 
one must encounter with might and main. Tacitus (Ann. 13, 57) 
tella QS how the Ubii suppressed a fire that broke out of the ground : 
Residentibus flammia propius suggressi, ictu fustium aliisque 
verbcribus ut feras (see p. 601) absterrebant, postremo tegmina 
corpore direpta injiciunt, quanto magis ^profana et usu 2wlluta; 
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tanto tnagis opprossura ignes. So, on valaibles that have caught 
fire, people throw some article of clothing that has beea worn 
next the sJiinj oi* else earth which has first been stamped on with 
the foot. Rapertus Tuitiensis, Do incendio oppidi Tuitii (i.e. Dentz, 
in 1128), relates that a white altar-cloth (corporale) was thrust 
into the middle of the fire, to stifle it, but the flame hurled bach 
the cloth. The cloth remained uninjared, hut had a red streak 
running through it. Similar to this was the casting of clothes 
into the lake (p. 596-7). Fire breaking out of the earth {iarS- 
eldr) is mentioned several times in Icelandic sagas : in the even- 
ing you see a great horrible man rowing to land in an iron, boat, 
and digging under the stable door ; in the night earth-fire breaks 
out there, and consumes every dwelling, Landn. 2, 5; ^iarSeldr 
rann ofan,' 4, 12 (see SuppL). 



N"eebfiee, — Flame which had been kept some time among 
men and been propagated from one fire to another, was thought 
unserviceable for sacred uses ; as holy water had to be drawn 
fresh from the spring, so it made all the difference, if instead of 
the profaned and as it were worn out flame, a new one were used. 
This was called wild fire, as opposed to the tame and domesti- 
cated. So heroes when they fought, ' des fiurs Az den ringen 
(harness) hiuwen si genuoc/ Nib. 2215, 1 ; ftz ir helmen daz 
ivilde ßwer von den siegen vuor entwer,' Alt, bl. 1, 339; 'daz 
ßur tcilde wadlende drüze vluoc,' Lanz. 5306 ; * si slaogen üf ein- 
ander, daz wilde fiur erschien,' Etzels hofh. 168 (see Suppl.). 
Fire struck or scraped out of stone might indeed have every 
claim to be called a fresh one, but either that method seemed 
too common (ßammam concnasis ex more lapidibua elicere. Vita 
Severini cap. 14), or its generation out of wood was regarded as 
more primitive and hallowed. If by accident such wild fire have 
arisen under the carpenter's hand in driving a nail into the mor- 
tised timbers of a new house, it is ominous of danger (Siiperst. I, 
411. 500. 707). But for the most part there was a formal kindling 
of flame by the rubbing of wood, for which the name known from 
the oldest times was notfsuer (need fire), and its ritual can with 
scarce a doubt be traced back to heathen sacrifices. 

So far back as in the Indiculus superstit. 15, we have mention 
'de ignefiicato de ligno, id Qatnod/yr'y the Capitulare Carlomani 
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of 742 § 5 (Pertz 3, 17) forbids 'illos sacrilegos ignes quos nied- 
fyr vocant.* 

The preparation of needfire is variously described : I think 
it worth the while to bring all such accounts together in this 
place. Lindenbrog in the Glossary to the Capitularies says : 
' Eusticani homines in multis Germaniae locis, et festo quidem 
S. Johannis Baptistae die^ palum sepi extrahunt, extracto funem 
circumligant, illumque hue illuc ducunt, donee ignem coneipiat : 
quern stipula lignisque aridioribus aggestis curate fovent^ ac 
cineres collectos supra olera spargunt, hoc medio erucas abigi 
posse inani snperstitione credentes. Eum ergo ignem nodfeur et 
nodfyr, quasi necessarium ignem, vocant.' — Joh. Beiskius^^ in Un- 
tersuchung des notfeuers, Frankf. and Leipz. 1696, 8. p. 51 : 
'If at any time a grievous murrain have broke out among 
cattle great or small, and they have suffered much harm 
thereby; the husbandmen with one consent make a nothfür 
or nothfetier. On a day appointed there must in no house be 
any flame left on the hearth. From every house shall be some 
straw and water and bushwood brought; then is a stout oaken 
staTee driven fast into the ground, and a hole bored through the 
same, to the which a wooden roller well smeared with pitch and 
tar is let in, and so winded about, until by reason of the great 
heat and stress (nothzwang) it give out fire. This is straightway 
catched on shavings, and by straw, heath and bushwood enlarged, 
till it grow to a full nothfeuer, yet must it stretch a little way 
along betwixt two walls or hedges, and the cattle and thereto the 
horses be with sticks and whips driven through it three times or 
two. Others in other parts set up two such stakes, and stuff into 
the holes a windle &t roller and therewith old rags smeared with 
grease. Others use a hairen or common light- spun rope, collect 
wood of nine kinds, and keep up a violent motion till such time as 
fire do drop therefrom. There may be in use yet other ways for 
the generating or kindling of this fire, nevertheless they all have 
respect unto the healing of cattle alone. After thrice or twice 
passing through, the cattle are driven» to stall or field, and the 

1 Tgnorant scribes made it metfratres, the Gapitalaria sporia Beuedicti 1, 2 
(Pertz iv. 2, 46) have ned&atres. 

< Bector of Wolfenbättel school, t. Oeiicke's Sohottelias Qlostratos, Leipz. 
17ie, p. 66. Eccard'a Pr. or. 1, 426. 
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collected püe of wood is again pulled asunder, yet in such wise iu 
sundry places, that every householder shall take a brand with him, 
quench it in the wash or swill tub, and put the same by for a 
time in the crib wherein the cattle are fed. The stakes driven ia 
for the extorting of this fire, and the wood used for a roller, are 
sometimes carried away for fuel, sometimes laid by in safety^ when 
the threefold chasing of the cattle through the flame hath been 
accompbshed/ — In the Marburg Records of Inquiry, for 1605, it 
is ordered, that a nevj cartwheel with an unused axle be taken 
and worked round until it give fire, and with this a fire be 
lighted between the gates, and all the oxen driven through it j but 
before the fire bo kindled, every citizen shall put his own fire clean 
out, and afterward fetch him fire again from the other.^ Kuhn's 
Märkische sagen p. 369 informs us, that in many parts of the 
Mark the custom prevails of making a nothfeuer on certain occa- 
sions, and particularly when there is disease among swine. Before 
sunrise two stakes of dry wood are dug into the ground amid solemn 
silence, and hempen ropes that go round them are pulled back 
and forwards till the wood catches fire ; the fire ia fed with leaves 
and twigs, and the sick animals are driven through. In some 
places the fire is produced by the friction of an old cartwheel. — 
The following description, the latest of all, is communicated from 
Hohenhameln, bailiw. Baldenberg, Hildesheim : In many villages 
of Lower Sasony, especially in the raountains, it is common, as a 
precaution against cattle plague, to get up the so-called wild fire, 
through which first the "plgs, then the cows, lastly the geese are 
driven.* The established procedure in the matter is this. The 
farmers and all the parish assemble, each inhabitant receives 
notice io extinguish every bit of fire in his house, so that not a 
spark ia left alight in the whole village. Then old and young 
walk to a hollow way, usually towards evening, the women carry- 
ing linen, the men wood and tow. Two oaken stakes are driven 
into the ground a foot and a half apart, each having a hole on the 
inner side, into which fits a cross-bar as thick as an arm. The 
holes are stuffed with linen, then the cross-bar is forced iu as 
tight as possible, the heads of the stakes being hold together with 



^ ZeitBchr. des bess. vereiDs 2, 281. 

- Not a word about sheep : supposing cocks and hens were likewise hunted over 
ibe coals, it would cxpiaiii a liitlicrto unexpluued proverb (KeiitLart xciv.). 
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cords. About the smooth round cross-bar ia coiled a rope, whose 
long ends, left hanging on both aides, are seized by a number of 
men j these make the cross-bar revolve rapidly this way and that, 
till the friction sets the linen in the holes on fire. The sparks are 
caught on tow or oakum, and xoMrled round in the air till they 
burst into a clear blaze, which ia then communicated to straw, and 
from the straw to a bed of brushwood arranged in cross layers in 
the hollow way. When this wood has well burnt and nearly done 
blazing, the people hurry off to the herds waiting behind, and 
drive them perforce, one after the other, through the glowing 
embers. As soon as all the cattle are through, the young folks 
throw themselves pellmell upon the ashea and coals, sprinkling 
and blackening one another ; those who are most blackened and 
beamudged naarch into the village behind the cattle as conquerors, 
and will not wash for a long time after." If after long rubbing 
the linen will not catch, they feel sure there is still fire somewhere 
in the village, and that the element refuses to reveal itself through 
friction : then follows a strict searching of lioaseSj, any fire they 
may light upon is extinguished, a,nd the master of the house 
rebuked or chastised. But that the wildfire should be evoked by 
friction is indispensable, it cannot be struck out of flint and steel. 
Some localities perform the ceremony, not yearly as a preventive 
of murrain, but only upon its actually breaking out. 

Accurate as these accounts are, a few minor details have 
escaped themj whose observance is seen to in some districts at 
least. Thus, in the Halheratadt country the ropes of the wooden 
roller are pulled 6y two chaste boijs.^ Need fires have remained in 
use longer and more commonly in North Germany,^ yet are not 
quite unknown in the South. Schmeller and Stalder are silent, 
but in Appenzell the country children still have a game of ruh- 
hing a rope against a stick fill it catches ß^-e : this they call 'de 
tilfel hah/ unmanning the devil, despoiling him of his strength.* 



I 

I 



' Is there not also a brand or some light carried home for a rediatribntion of 
fire in the village ? 

' Büachiiig'g Wöchentliche nachr. 4, 64 ; so a chaste youth has to Btriie the 
light for cming St. Anthony's fire, SnperBt. I, 710. 

* Conf. Conring'8 Epist. atl Baluz. xiii. Gericke's Schottet, p. 70. Dähnert 
Bab V. noodfvir. 

* Zellweger's Gesoh. von Appenzell, Trogon 1830. 1, 63 ; who observes, that 
with the ashes of the fire so engendered they atrew the fields, aa a protection 
BgaJDBb vermin. 
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But Toliler 252'' says, what boyg call de tüfel hiila is spitming a 
pointed stick, with a ßtriüg coiled round it, rapidly in a wooden 
socket, till it takes fire. The name may be one of those innu- 
merable aUusions to Loki, the devil and fire-god (p. 242). Nie. 
Grysej in a passage to be quoted later, speaks of sawing ßre out 
of wood, as we read elsewhere of symbolicaUy sawing the old 
woman in two. The Practica of Berthol. Carrichter, phys. in 
ord. to Maximilian II,, gives a description (which I borrow from 
Wolfg. Hildebrand on Sorcery, Leipz. 1631. p, 226) of a magic 
bath, which is not to be heated with common flint-and-ateel fire : 
' Go to an appletree which the lightning hath strichen, let a saw 
be made thee of his wood, therewith shalt thou »aw npon a 
v'ooden threshold that much people passeth over, till it be kindled. 
Then make firewood of birch-fungns, and kindle it at this fire, 
with which thou shalt heat the bath, and on thy life see it go not 
ont ' (see SuppL), 

Notßur can be derived from not (need, necessitas), whether 
because the fire is forced to shew itself or the cattle to tread the 
hot coal, or because the operation takes place in a time of need, 
of pestilence. Nevertheless I will attempt another explanation : 
notfiur, nodfiur may stand for an older hnotfiur, hnodfiur, from 
the root hniudan, OHG. hniotan, ON. hniolSa (quassare, terere, 
tundere) ; ^ and would mean a fire elicited by thumping, rubbing, 
shaking. 

And in Sweden it is. actually colled both vrideld and gnideld : 
the one from vrida (torquere, circumagere), AS. wri'San, OHG. 
ridan, MHG. riden; the other from gnida (fricare), OHG. knitan, 
AS. cnidan (conterere, fricare, depsere). 

It was produced in Sweden as with us, by violently rubbing 
two pieces of wood together, in some districts even near the 
end of last century ; sometimes they used boughs of nine sorts 
of ivood} The smoke rising from gnideld was deemed salutary, 

' OHG. pihnintit (excatii), Gl. ker. 251. hnotöt (quaesat) 229. Imutten (vibrire) 
282 ; N. IiaB fnotßn (qaaBaare), Pb. 109, 6. Btli. 230 ; oonf. nieten, to bump, ON. 
still has hnioiSa in hno^S {tudea, mallDna), hno^a (depsere), hntitSla (aubigorG). It 
might be spelt hnötäur or hnotfiur (hnutfinr), aoc. as the sing, or pi. vowel-foim 
vas used. Perhaps we need not «ven insist on a lost h, bnt turn to the OUG. 
ninwan, ON. nun (terere, frioare), from wbieli a Bubst. n6t rnight bo derived by 
miflix. Nay, we might go the lengtli of Bupposing that not, nänj>9, nau'Sr, need, 
contained from the ürst the notion of atreas and pres.snre (conf. QrafT 2, 1032. 4, 
1125K 

=■ Dire'B De aaperstit. p. 98, and Glossary sab. v. wredeld. Finn. Magn., 
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fruit-treea or nets fumigated with it became the more productive 
of frait or fish. On this fumigation with vriden eld, and on 
driving the cattle out over sucli smohe, conf. Superat. Swed. 8Ö. 
108, We can see that the purposes to which needtire was 
applied must have been far more numerous in heathen times : in 
Germany we find but a fragment of it in use for diseased cattle, 
but the superstitious practice of girls kindUng nine sorts of wood 
on Christmas eve (Sup. I, 955) may assure us of a wider meaning 
having once belonged to necdfiro (see Suppl.). 

In the North of England it is believed that an angel strikes a 
tree, and then needfire can be got from it ; did they rub it only 
out of windfall wood ? or does striking here not mean felling ? 

Of more significance are the Scotch and Irish procedures, 
which I am glad to give in the words of the original communica- 
tions. The following I owe to the kindness of Miss Austin ; it 
refers to the I. of Mull (off the W. coast of Scotland)j and to 
the year 1767. ' In consequence of a disease among the black 
cattle the people agreed to perform an incantation, though they 
esteemed ib a wicked thing. They carried to the top of Carn- 
moor a ivheel and nine spindles of oak ^oood. They extinguished 
every fire in every house within sight of the hill ; the icheel was 
then turned from east to west over the nine gpindles long enough 
to produce firo by friction. If the firo were not produced before 
noon, the incantation lost its effect. They failed for several days 
running. They attributed this failure to the obstinacy of one 
householder, who would not let his fires fee put out for what he 
considered so wrong a purpose. However by bribing hia ser- 
vants they contrived to Lave them extinguished, and on that 
morning raised their fire. They then sacrificed a heifer, cutting 
in pieces and burning, while yet alive, the diseased part. Tlien 
they lighted their own hearths from the pile, and ended by feast- 
ing on the remains. Words of incantation were repeated by au 
old man from Morven, who came over as master of the cere* 
monies, and who continued speaking all the time the fire was 
being raised. This man was living a beggar at Bellochroy. 
Asked to repeat the spell, he said the sin of repeating it once had 



Tidskr. for nord. oltlk. 2, 294, following Westerdahl. Conf. bjiinwui, a magic 
uteufiil, Chap. XXXIV. 
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brought him to beggarjj and that he dared not say those words 
again. The whole couatry believed him accnraed' (see Suppl.). 

In the Highlanda, and especially in Caithness, they now use 
needßre chiefly as a remedy for preternatural diseases of cattle 
brought on by witchcraft.'^ ' To defeat the aorceries, certain 
persons who have the power to do so are sent for to raise the 
needßre. Upon any small river, lake, or island, a circular booth 
of stone or turf is erected, on which a couple or rafter of a hirch- 
tree is placed, and the roof covered over. In the centre is set a 
perpendicular post, fixed by a wooden pin to the couple, the lower 
end being placed in an oblong groove on the floor ; and another 
pole Ü placed horizontally between the upright post and the legs 
of tho couple, into both of which the ends, being t-apered, are 
inserted. This horizontal timber is called the auger ^ being pro- 
vided with four short arms or spokes by which it can be turned 
round. As many men as can be collected are then set to work, 
having first divested themselves of all kinds of metal, and two at 
a time continue to turn the pole by means of the levers, while 
others keep driving wedges under tho upright post so as to press 
it against the auger, which by the friction soon becomes ignited. 
From this the needfire is instantly procured, and all other ßres 
heing immediafely quenched, those that are rekindled both in 
dwelling house and oflSces are accounted sacred, and tho cattle 
are successively made to smell them./* Let me also make room 
for Martin's description,^ which has features of its own : ' The 
inhabitants here did also make use of a fire called tinegin; i.e. a 
forced fire, or fire of necessity,^ which they used as an antidote 
against the plague or murrain in cattlo ; and it was performed 
thus : all the fires in the parish were extinguished, and then 
eighty-one (9 x 9) married men, being thought the necessary 
number for effecting this design, took two great planks of wood, 
and nine of ^em were employed by turns, who by their repeated 
efforts rubbed one of the planks agaitist the other until the heat 



' I borrow the description of the prooess from James Logan's ' Tlie Scottish 
Gael, or Celtic manners as preserved among the Highlander b, ' Lond. 1831. 2, 64; 
thoagh here he copies almost verbaUy from Jamieaon's Supplem. to the Scot. Diet. 
Bub V. neidfyrc. 

' Dewr, of the Weetem iBlandB, p. 113. 

* From tin, Ir. teine (fire), and egin, Ir. eigin, eigean (vis, violeotia) ; which 
seema to favour the old etymology of nothfcuer, unless it be gimply a tronalatiou of 
the Eogl. need&ro [which itself may ataad fur kruad&ve] , 
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thereof produced fire; and from this forced fire each famUy i« 
supplied with 7iew ßre, which is no sooner kiudled than a pot full 
of water ia quickly gd on it, and afterwards sprinkled upon the 
people infected with the plague, or upon the cattle that have the 
murrain. And this they all say they find successful by ex- 
perience : it was practised on the mainland opposite to the south 
of Skye, within these thirty years/ As in this case there is water 
boiled on the f rictile fire, and sprinkled with the same effect, so 
Eccard (Fr. or. 1, 425) tella us, that one Whitaan morning he saw 
some stablemen rub fire out of wood, and boil their cabbage over 
it, under the belief that by eating it they would be proof against 
fever all that year, A remarkable story from Northamptonshire, 
and of the present century, confirms that sacrifice of the young 
cow in Mull, and shows that even in England superstitious 
people would kill a calf to protect the herd from pestilence : Miss 

C and her cousin walking saw a ßre in a field, and a crowd 

round it. They said, 'what is the matter?' 'Killing a calf 
' \Vliat for?* 'To stop the murrain.' They went away as 
quickly as possible. On speaking to the clergyman, he made 
inquiries. The people did not like to talk of the affair, but it 
appeared that when there is a disease among the cows, or the 
calves are born sickly, they eacrifice {i.e. kill and burn) one for 
good luck.' [A similar story from Cornwall in Hone's Daybook 
1, 158.] 

Unquestionably needfire was a sacred thing to other nations 
beside the Teutonic and Celtic. The Creeks in N. America hold 
an annual harvest festival, commenciog with a strict fast of 
three days, during which the fires are put mti in all houses. On 
the fourth morning the chief priest by rubbing two dry sticks 
together lights a new clean fire, which is distributed among all 
the dwellings; not till then do the women carry home the new 
com and fruits from the harvest field.' The Arabs have for fire- 
friction two pieces of wood called March and Aphar, the one 
male, the other female. The Chiuese say the emperor Sni was 
the first who rubbed wood against wood; the inconvenient 
method is retained as a holy one. Indians and Persians turn 
a piece of cane round in dry wood, Kanne's Urk. 454-5 (see 
SuppL). 

> Fr. Uajer 8 MjUial. Uuolwab. 1811, p. 110. 
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It is still more interesting to observe how nearly the old 
Roman and Grreek caafcoma correspond. Excerpts from Festus 
(0. Müller 106j 2) say: 'vjnü Vestae si quando iuterstinctus 
eaaet, virginea verberibua afficiebantur a pontifice^ quibus mos 
erat, tabulam feliciä materiae fam diu terebrare, qaouaque exceptum 
ignem cribro aeneo virgo in aedem ferret/ The sacred fire o£ 
the goddess, ouce exiinguished, was not to be rekindled, save by 
generating the pure element anew. A plajik of the choice 
timber of sacred trees was bored, i.e. a pin turned round in it, 
till it gave out sparks. The act of catching the fire in a 
BJeve, and so conveying it into the temple, is suggestive of a 
similar carrying of water in a sieve, of which there is some 
account to be given further on. Plutarch (in Numa 9) makes 
out tliat new fire was obtained not by friction, but by in- 
tercepting the sun's rays in clay vessels destined for the pur- 
pose. The Greeks worshipped Hcstia as the pure hearth- flame 
itself.^ But Lemnos, the island on which Zeus had flung down 
the celestial fire-god HephsBstua,^ harboured a fire-worship of 
its own. Once a year every fire wa^ extinguished for nine days, 
till a ship brought some fresh from Dolos off the sacred hearth of 
Apollo : for some days it drifts on the sea without being able to 
land, but as soon as it runs in, there is fire served out to every 
one for domestic use, and a new life begins. The old fire was no 
longer holy enough; by doing without it altogether for a time, 
men would learn to set • the true value on the element (see 
SuppL).ä Xjike Yoata, St. Bridget of Ireland (d. 518 or 521) 
had a perpetual fire maintained in honour of her near Kildare ; a 
wattled fence went round it, which none but women durst ap- 
proach ; it was only permissible to blow it with bellows, not with 
the mouth."' The mode of generating it ia not recorded. 

The wonderful amount of harmony in these accounts, and the 
usages of needfire themselves, point back to a high antiquity. 
The luheel seems to be an emblem of the sun, whence light and 
fire proceed; I think it Hkely that it was provided with nine 



I Neo tu aliad VestEun quant vivam inteUige ßammam, Ov. Fast. 6, 295. 

' Ace. to the rinnisb myth, tha fire created by the goda falls ou the sea in 
balls, it is swallowod by a sulinou, and meu afterwards and it insldä tiie fish wh«ii 
caught. Rnneä pp. 6-22. 

» Pbiloatr. Heroic, pp. 7 10. Welclter's Ttilogie, pp. 247-8. 

* Acta saiiclor., caleud. Febr. p. US'". 
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spokes; 'tliet niugenspetze fiaP survives intlie Frisian laws, ttose 
nine oaken spindles whose friction against the nave produced fire 
signify the nine spokea standing out of the nave, and the same 
sacred number turns up again in the nine kinds of wood, in the 
nine and eighty-one men that rub. We can hardly doubt that 
the wheel when set on firo formed the nucleus and centre of a 
holy and purifying sacrificial flame. Oar weisthumer (2, 615-6. 
693-7) have another remarkable custom to tell of. At the great 
yearly assize a cartwheel, that bad lain six weeks and three days 
soaking in water (or a cesspool), was placed in a fire kindled 
before the judges, and the banquet lasts till the nave, which must 
on no account be turned or poked, be consumed to ashes. This 
I take to be a last relic of the pagan sacrificial feast, and the 
wheel to have been the means of generating the fire, of which it 
ia true there is nothing said. In any case we have here the nse 
of a cartwheel to feed a festal flame. 

If the majority of the accounts quoted limit the use of need- 
fire to an outbreak of murmin, yet some of them expressly inform 
us that it was resorted to nt stated times of the year, especially 
Midsummer, and that the cattle were driven through the flames to 
guard them beforehand against future sicknesses, Nicolaus Gryse 
(Rostock 1593, liii^) mentions as a regular practice on St. John's 
day : ' Toward nightfall they warmed them by St. John's blaze 
and needßre (nodfiir) that they sawed out of wood, kindling 
the same not in God's name but St, John's; leapt and rau 
and drave the cattle therethro^j and were fulfilled of thousand 
joys whenas they had passed the night in great sins, shames 
and harms.' 

Of this yearly recurrence we are assured both by the Lemnian 
worship, and more especially by the Celtic.^ It was in the great 
gatherings at annual feasts that needfire was lighted. These the 
Celtic nations kept at the beginning of May and of November. 
The grand hightide was the Mayday ; I find it falling mostly on 
the Ist of May, yet sometimes on the 2nd or 3rd. This day is 
called in Irish and Gaelic la bealtine or beiUine, otherwise spelt 
beltein, and corrupted into heltoji, beltimj heltani. La means day, 



' Hyde remarks of the Qaebers also, th&t tbey liglited a üre every year. 
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teine or tine fire, and beal, heii, is understood to be the name of 
a god, not directly connected wibh the Asiatic Belus/ but a deity 
of hght peculiar to the Celts. Thia Irish Beal, Beil, Gaelic 
Beal, appears in the Welsh dialect as Bell, and his 0. Celtic 
name of Beleniis, Belinus is preserved in Ausonius, Tertnllian and 
numerous inscriptions (Forcellini suh v.) . The present custom 
is thus described by Armstrong sub v. bealtainn : ' Iq some parts 
of the Highlands the young folks of a hamlet meet in the moors 
on the first of May. They cut a table in the green sodj of a 
round figure, by catting a trench in the ground of such circum- 
ference as to hold the whole company. They then Mudle a fire, 
and dress a repast of eggs and milk in the consistence of a 
custard. They knead a cake of oatmeal, which is toasted at the 
embers against a stone. After the custard is eaten up, they 
divide the cake in so many portions, as similar as possible to one 
another in size and sbape, as there are persona in the company. 
They daub one of these portions with charcoal until it is perfectly 
black. They then put all the bits of the cake into a bonnet, and 
every one, blindfold, draws out a portion. The bonnet-holder is 
entitled to the last bit. Whoever draws the black bit is the 
devoted person who is to he sacrificed to Baal, ivhose favour they 
mean to implore in rendering the year productioe. The devoted 
person is compelled to leap three times over the ßames.' Here the 
[reference to the worship of a deity is too plain to be mistaken : 
we see by the leaping over the flame, that the main point was, to 
select a human being to propitiate the god and make him merci- 
ful, that afterwards an animal sacrißce was substituted for him, 
and finally, nothing remained of the bodily immolation but a leap 
through the fire for man and beast. The holy rite of friction is 
not mentioned here, but as it was necessary for the needfire that 
purged pestilence, it must originally have been much more in 
requisition at the great yearly festival. 

The earliest mention of the beiltlne is found in Cormac, arch- 
bishop of Cashel (d. 908). Two fires were lighted side by side, 
and to pass unhurt between them was wholesome for men and 
cattle. Hence the phrase, to express a great danger : 'itir dha 
theinne bed,' i.e. between two fires.^ That the sacrifice was 

" He!, Bnl, Isidor. Etyra. 8, 2.S. 

* O'Flahertj iu Traneoct. of Irish Acad., vol. 14, pp. 100. 122-3. 
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strictly saperinfcended by priests, we are expressely assured by 
Usher {Trias thaumat. p. 125), who founds on Ennua : Lege 
etiam severissiraa cavebatur, ut oinnea ignes per universaa re- 
gionos ista nocte exstinguereutur, et nulli liceat ignem reaccen- 
dere niai prias Temoriae (Tighmora, whom we know from Ossian) 
a yrujijis rogus sacrißciorum exatrueretur, et quicanque banc legem 
in aliquo transgrederetur aon alia mulcta quam capitis supplicio 
commissi delicti |K>enam. luebat.^ 

Leo (Malb. gl. i, 35) has ingeniously put forward an autit!iesis 
between a god of war Beal or Bael, and a god of peace Sighe or 
Sithich ; nay, by this distinction he explains the brothers Bel- 
loveaas and Sigovesus in Livy 5, 31 as servants (vesu3= Gaelic 
uis, uaia, minister) of Beal and Sighe, connecting Sighe with 
that silent peaceful folk the elves, who are called sighe (supi'a, 
p. 444n.) : to Beal were offered the May fires, bealtiiie, to Sighe 
the November fires, samhtheine (peace-fire). In Wales too they 
lighted fires on May 1 and Nov. 1, both being called codcerlh 
(see Suppl.). 

I still hesitate to accept all the inferences, but undoubtedly 
Beal must be taken for a divine being, whose worship is likely to 
have extended beyond the Celtic nations. At p. 228 I identified 
him with the German Phol ; and it is of extraordinary value to 
our research, that iu the Rhine districts we come upon a Pfultaij, 
Pulletag (P.'s day), which fell precisely on the 2nd of May 
(Weisth. 2, 8. 3, 748}. We know that our forefathers very 
generally kept the beginning of May as a great festival, and it is 
still regarded as the trysting-time of witches, i.e. once of wise- 
women and fays; who can doubt that heathen sacrifices blazed 
that day? Pholtag then answers to Bealteine,^ and moreover 
Baldag is the Saxon form for Paltar (p, 229) . 

Were the German May- fires, after the conversion, shifted to 
Easier and Midsummer, to adapt them to Christian worship ? Or, 
as the summer solstice was itself deeply rooted in heathenism, is 
it Eastertide alone that represents the ancient May-fires ? For, 
as to the Celtic November, the German Yulo or Midwinter might 
easily stand for that, even in heathen times. 



I 

I 

I 



I 
I 



' Conf. the aocotmts in Mone'a Geschichte des heidenth. 2, 480. 
' AU over England on the let of May they set up a May pole, whioh mnj be 
from pole, palus, AS. pol ; yet Pul, Fhol may deserve to be taken iuto aauouut too. 
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Whichever way we settle that, our very next investigations 
■will shew, that beside both needfire and bealtine, other fires are 
to be found almost all over Europe. 

It is not unimportant to observe, that in the north of Germany 
they take place at Easter, in the south at Midsummer. There 
they betoken the entrance of spring, here the longest day ; as 
before, it all turns upon whether the people are Saxon or Frank. 
All Lower Saxony, Westphalia, and Lower Hesse, Gelders, 
Holland, Friesland, Jutland, and Zealand have Easter fires j up 
the Khine, in Franconia, Thnringia, Swabia, Bavaria, Austria, 
and Silesia, Midsummer fires carry the day. Some countries, 
however, seem to do homage to both, as Denmark and Carinthia. 

Easter FiHES.^At all the cities, towns and villages of a country, 
towards evening on tke first (or third) day of Easter, there is 
lighted every year on mountain and hill a great fire of straw, turf, 
and wood, amidst a concourse and jubilation, not only of tlie 
yonng, but of many grown-up people. On the Weser, especially 
in Schaumburg, they tie up a tar- barrel ou a fir-tree wrapt round 
with straw, and set it on fire at night. Men and maids, and all 
who come, dance exulting and singing, hats are waved, handker- 
chiefs thrown into the fire. The mountains all round are lighted 
up, and it is an elevating spectacle, scarcely paralleled by any- 
thing else, to survey the country for many miles round from one 
of the higher points, and in every direction at once to see a vast 
number of these bonfires, brighter or fainter, blazing up to heaven. 
In some places they marched up the hill in stately procession, 
carrying white rods ; by turns they sang Easter hymns, grasping 
each other's hands, and at the Hallelujah clashed their rods to- 
gether. They liked to carry some of the fire home with tliem.^ 

No doubt we still lack many details as to the manner of keep- 
ing Eastor fires in various localities. It is worth noting, that at 
Bräunrode in the Harz the fires are lighted at evening twilight 

' Joh, Timeus On the Eastor fire, Hamb. 15S0 ; a reprint of it follows Roiske's 
Kotfeaer. Letzuer's Historia 3. Bonif., HOdesli. 1G02. i, cap. 12. Leukfeld'B 
Antiq. ganderah. pp. 4 5. Eberh. Baring's Ifeachr. der ([janensteiner) Saala, 
il744. 2, 96. Hamb. mag. 26, 302 (1762). Hannöv. mag. 1766, p, 216. Rutli- 
sf'a Diepholz, Brem. 1767. 3, 36-42. (Pratje's) Bremen und Verden 1, I6ö. 
|£iagiir vi. 1, Sä. tielderache volksalmanak voor IS'iB, p. 19. Eaater lire iä iu 
|3>aiiisli paanke-blu$ or -bltut ; whether Sweden has the custom I do not know, but 
Olaus Magnus 15, 5 affirms that Scandinavia has Midsniumer tires. Still more 
Barpriaing that England hati no trace of an Eaater fire ; we have a report oi such 
from C&riiithla in Sartori'e Beise 2, 350. 
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of the first Easter day, but before that, old and youTig sally out 
of that village and Griefeuhagen into the nearest woodlands to 
hunt up the squirrels. These they chaso by throwing stones and 
cudgels, till at last the animals drop exhausted into their hands, 
dead or alive. This is said to be an old-established custom.^ 

For these ignes paschales there is no authority reaching beyond 
the 16th century; bat they must be a great deal older, if only for 
the contrast with Midsummer fires, which never could penetrate 
into North Germany, because the people there held Fast by their 
Eiistor fires- Now, seeing that the Jires of St. John, as we shall 
presently shew, are more immediately connected with the Christian 
chiH'ch than those of Easter, it is not unreasonable to trace these 
all the way back to the worship of the goddess Ostanl or Eadre 
{p, 291), who seems to have been more a Saxon and Anglian 
divinity than one revered all over Germany. Her name and her 
fires, which are likely to have come at the beginning of May, 
would after the conversion of the Saxona be shifted back to the 
Christian feast.' Those mountain fires of the people are scarcely 
derivable from the taper lighted in the church the same day : it 
ia true that Boniface, ep. 87 (VViirdtw.), calls it vj7U(t paschalis,^ 
and such Easter lights are still mentioned in the 16th centory.'' 
Even now in the Hildesheira country they light the lamp on 
Maundy Thursday, and that on Easterday, at an Easter fire which 
lias been struck with a /tfeel. The people flock to this fire, carry- 
ing oaken crosses or simply crossed sticks, which they set on fire 
and then preserve for a whole year. But the common folk dis- 
tinguish between this fire and the wild fire elicited by rubbing 
wood. Jäger (Ulm, p. 521) speaks of a consecration of fire and 
of hiJ9. 



' Eosenkranz, Nene zeitBchr. f. goseh. der germ. -völk. i. 2, 7. 

" Letzner says (ubi supra) , that betwixt BruuBtein and Wibbrechtahftusen, 
wheie Bonifftce had ovorthrown the heathen idol Eeta (who Ttmj remind us ol Bedn'a 
Bheda), on the sama Retberg the people ' did after Buufltit on Eauter day, even 
within thfi memory of man, bold the Eatier fire, which the men of ohl niimod 
bockt-lh<ir)t.' Ou the mar^'in (Stands his old authority agniiii the lost (Jonradns 
Fontatma (aupra p. UlO). llow Jho fire itself should come by the name of hack's or 
goat's thorn, ia hßrd to Bee ; it is the name of a slirub, the tragncanth. Was bocks- 
thorn tlirown into the Easter damefl, as certain herbs wero into the Midsummer 
fire? 

' N.B., Bome luaintain that the Easter candle was ignited by boming-ghisaes 
oi crystals (SerrariuB ad Epist. Bonif. p. 943). 

* Frunz Wenoel's Beschreibong des pübstlichen gottesdienstea. Stralsand ed- by 
Zober, 18»?, p. 10. 
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Almost everywhere during the last hundred years the feeble- 
Bess of governments has deprived the people of their Easter fires 
(see Suppl.).! 

MiDSUMMEE FiEES.^ — In our older speech, the most festive 
season of the year, when the sun has reached his greatest height 
and inuat thenco decline again, is named nuneweiidt' = sunneii}('7ide 
(aun'a weuding, solstice), commonly in the plural, because this 
high position of the sun lasts several days: ' ze einen sunewenden,' 
Nib. 32, 4 J 'zeu nsehsten auneweuden,^ Nib. 1424, 4. Wigal. 171 7 j 
'vor disen aunewenden,* Nib. 678, 3. 694, 3 ; ' ze sunewenden/ 
Trist. 5987 (the true reading comes oat in Groot's variants) ; 'an 
Bunewenden äbent,' Nib. 1754, 1 j 'nach sunewenden/ Iw. 2941.'^ 
Now, &3 Midsummer or St. John*» day (June 24), ' sant Johans 
suneweudeu tac,' Ls. 2, 708, coincides with this, the fires in 
question are called in Up. (rerraan documents of the 14-15tli 
century sunwenffeuer, sunbenffewr/ and even now among the 
Austrian and Bavarian peasantry suniiwetsfoir, sun wentsf aver. 
H. Sachs 1,423'*: 'auch schiirn die bubn (lads poke) simwrnt- 
feu£r/ At this season were held great gatherings of the people : 
' die nativitatis S. Johannis baptistae in conventu populi maximo ' 
(Pertz 2, 3S6) ; this was in 860. In 801 Charles the Great kept 
this festival at Eporedia, now Ivrca (Pertz 1, 190. 223) ; and 
Lewis the Pious held assemblies of the Empire on the same day 
in 824 and 831. Descriptions of Midsummer fires agree with 
r.hose of Easter fires, with of course some divergences. At 
Gemsheim in the Mentz country, the fire when lighted is blessed 
by the priest, and there is singing and prayer so long as it burns j 
when the flame goes out, the children jmnp over the gUmmeriwj 
coals; formerly grown-up people did the same. In Suporst. I, 



' ' Jndic. inqniry resp. the Easter fire burned, contr. to prohib., on the Kogoln- 
berg near Volkmnrsen, Apr. 'J, lHH'6,' see NieJerhess. wochenbl. 183-1, p. 2229". 
The older prohibitions allege tha unchristiuu character, later ones the waste of 
timber. Even bonfires for a victory wore very near being suppressed. 

* The best treatise is : Franc. ConBt. da Khautz de ritu ignia in natali S. 
Jobannis bapt. accensi, Vindob. 1759, ovo. 

* All the good MBS. have, not eojinewende, but sunewende, whioh can only 
Bland for Hunwende, formed Uke suntao. We also find ' 2U mmtjikten,' Sohetfer'a 
Haltana, pp. 109, 110 ; giht here eorresp. to Goth, gahta (greeaaB), and allows U3 to 
guesa an OHQ. snnnagaht. 

* Hahn'B Mouam. 2, 698. Sutner's Berichtigungen, Munch. 1797, p. 107 (on. 
1401), 
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848 we are told how a garland is plaited of nine sorts of flowers. 
Reiske (ut supra, p. 77) says : ' the fire is made under the open 
sky, the youth and the meaner folk leap over it, and all manner 
of herbs are cast into it : like these, may all their troubles go off 
in fire and smoke ! In some places they light lanterns outside 
their chambers at night, and dress them with red poppies or 
anemones, so as to make a bright glitter/ At Nürnberg the 
lads go about begging billets of wood, cart them to the Bleacher's 
pond by the Spital-gate, make a fire of them, and jump over it ; 
this keeps them in health the whole year (conf. Sup. I, 918). 
'fhey invite passers by to have a leap, who pay a few kreuzers 
for the privilege. In the Fulda country also the boys beg for 
wood to bum at night, and other presents, while they sing a 
rhyme : ' Da kommen wir her gegangen Mit spiessen und mit 
staogen. Und wollen die eier (eggs) langen. Feuerrothe blüme- 
lein. An der erde springt der wein. Gebt ihr uns der eier ein 
Zum Johannisfeuer, Der haber is gar theuer (oats are so dear) . 
Haberje, haberju! frifrefrid ! Gebt uns doch ein schiet (scheit, 
billet)!' (J. V. u. f. Deutschi. 1790. 1, 318.) Similar rhymes 
from Franconia and Bavaria, in Schm. 3, 262. In the Austrian 
Donaulandchen on St. John's eve they light fires on the hill, lads 
and lasses jump over the flames amid the joyful cries and songs 
of the spectators (Reil, p. 41). 'Everywhere on St. John's eve 
there was merry leaping ouei' the Sonnenwende f euer, and mead was 
drunk over it,' is Denis's recollection of his youthful days (Lesefr. 
1, 130). At Ehingen in Swabia they hailed pease over the fire, 
which were laid by and esteemed wholesome for bruises and 
wounds (Schmid's Schwab, id. 167); conf. the boiling over need- 
fires (p. 610). Greg. Strigenitius (b. 1548, d. 1603), in a sermon 
preached on St. John's day and quoted in Ecc. Fr. or. i. 425, 
observes, that the people (in Meissen or Thuringia) dance and 
sing round the Midsummei' fires ; that one man threw a horses 
head into the flame, meaning thei-eby to force the witches to fetch 
some of the fire for themselves. Seb. Frank in his Weltbuch 
öl** : ' On St. John's day they make a simet fire [corrupt, of sun- 
went], and moreover wear upon them, I know not from what 
superstition, quaint wreaths of mug wort and monhs-hood ; nigh 
every one hath a blue plant named larkspur in hand, and wliosu 
looheth into the fire thro' the same, hath never a sore eye all that 
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year ; he that would depart home unto hi& house, eastefh thist his 
plant into the ßre, saying, So depart all mine ill-fortune and be 
burnt up with this herb ! ' ' Soj on the game day, were the wave* 
of water to wash away with them all misfortune {p. 589). But 
in earlier times the polite world, even princes and kings, took 
part in these bonfires. Peter Herp's Ann. francof. tell us, ad an. 
1489 (Senkenb. Sei. 2, 22) : 'In vigilia S. Joh. bapt. rogus iugens 
fait factna ante domum cx)ns^dum, inforo (francofurtensi), fueruut- 
qne molta vexilla depicta posita in struem lignorum, et vexillum 
regis in supremo positum, et circa ligna rami- virentes positi, 
fuitque magna chorea dominorum, rege inspiciente.' At Augsburg 
in I497j in the Emp. Maximilian's presence, the fair Susanna 
Neithard kindled the Midsummer fire with a torch, and with 
Philip the Handsome led the first ring-dance round the fire} 
A Munich voucher of 1401 renders account: ' umb gras und 
knechten, die dy punk ab dem haws auf d^n margt trugen 
(carried benches to the market-place) an de? sunhentnaclit, da 
herzog Stephan und sein gemachel (consort) und das frawel auf 
dem margt tanzten mit den purgerinen hei dem sunbentfior/ (Sut- 
ner's Berichtig, p. 107). On St. John^s eve 1578, the Duke of 
Liegnitz had a bonfire made on the Gredisberg,. as heiT Gotsch 
did on the Kynast, at which the Duke himself was present with 
his court (Schweinichea 2, 347). 

We have a fuller description of a Midsummer fire made in 
1823 at Konz, a Lorrainian but atill German village on the 
Moselle, near Sierk and Thionville. Every house delivers a tiuss 
of straw on the top of the Stromberg, where men and youths 
assemble towards evening | women and girls are stationed by the 
Bui'bach spring. Then a Mcge wheel is wrapt round with straiv, 



" On JrniB 20, 1653, the Nürnberg town-cotmcil iBsued the following order : 
Whereas experience heretofore hath shewn, that after the old beathenish use, on 
John's (Jay in every year, in the country, aa well in towns as villages, money and. 
[ivood hath heen gathered by yotittg futk, and thereupon the so-called »onNeiucenilt or 
zimmet ßre kindled, and thereat winebibbing, dancing abotit the Kaid ßre, kaping 
over the »ame, with hurnivff of sundry herbs and ßowers, and setting of brands from 
the said fire in the fiehh, and in many other ways all nianuer of superstitiouB work 
carriod on— Therefore the Hon. Council of Nürnberg town neither can nor ought 
to forbear to do away with ah suck unbecoming superstition, paganism, and peril 
of fire on thi» coming day of St. John (Neuer lit. an». 1807, p. 318). [Snnwend 
fires forbidden in Anetria in 1850, in spite ol Goethe's ' Firoa of John we'll choriah, 
^Vhy should gladness perish ? ' — Sdpfl.] 

• Gatsseri Ana. augaat., ad an. 1497, Schm. 3, 261 ; conf. Banke's Boman. u. 
German, völk. 1, 102. 
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SO that none of the wood is left in sight, a strong pole is passed 
through the middle, which sticks out a yard on each side, and is 
grasped by the guiders of the wheel ; the remainder of the straw 
is tied up into a number of small torches. At a signal given 
by the Maire of Sierk (who, according to ancient custom, earns 
a basket of cherries by the service), the wheel is lighted with a 
torch, and set rapidly in motion, a shout of joy is raised, all wave 
their torches on high, part of the men stay on the hill, part follow 
the rolling globe of fire as it is guided doivnhill to the Moselle. It 
often goes out first; but if alight when it touches the river, 
it prognosticates an abundant mntage, and the Konz people have 
a right to levy a tun of white wine from the adjacent vineyards. 
"WTiilst the wheel is rushing past the women and girls, they 
break out into cries of joy, answered by the men on the hill ; and 
inhabitants of neighbouring villages, who have flocked to the 
river side, mingle their voices in the universal rejoicing.^ 

In the same way the butchers of Treves are said to have yearly 
sent down a wheel of fire into the Moselle from the top of the 
Paulsberg (see Suppl.).^ 

The custom of Midsummer fires and wheels in France is 
attested even by writers of the 12th and 13th centuries, John 
Beleth, a Parisian divine, who wrote about 1 162 a Summa de 
divinis oflSciis, and William Durantis, b. near Beziers in Langae- 
doc, about 1237, d. 1296, the well-known author of the Bationale 
divinor. oflBc. (written 1286; oonf. viii. 2, 3 de epacta). In the 
Summa (printed at Dillingen, 1572) cap. 137, fol. 256, and thence 
extracted in the Rationale vii. 14, we find : ' Feruntur quoqne 
(in festo Job. bapt.) brandae sen faces ardentes et fiunt ignes, 
qui significant S. Johannem, qui fuit lumen et Incema ardens, 
praecedens et praecursor verae lucis . . . ; rota in quibusdam 
locis volvittir, ad significandum, quod sicut sol ad altiora sui 
circuli pervenit, nee altius potest progredi, sed tunc sol descendit 
in circulo, sic et fama Johannis, qui putabatur Christus, descendit 

> M6m. des antiqnaires de Fr. 5, 383-6. 

« « In memoiy of the hermit Paulus, who in the mid. of the 7th cent, hnrled 
the idol Apollo from Mt. Gehenna, near Treves, into the Moselle,' thinks the writer 
of the article on Konz, pp. 387-8. If Trithem's De viris illustr. ord. S. Bened. 4, 
201, is to vouch for this, I at least can only find at p. 142 of 0pp. pia et spirit.* 
Mogunt. 1605, that Paulus lived opposite Treves, on Cevenna, named Mona Pauli 
after him ; but of Apollo and the firewheel not a word [and other authorities are 
equally silent] . 
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Becimduin quod ipse testimonium perliibet, dicena : me oportet 
jninui, ilium autem crescere/ Moch older, but somewhat vague, 
is the testimony of Eligias : *NuUu3 in feativifcate S. Jobanuis 
vel quibusUbet sanctorum solomuitatibua eohtitia (?) aut valla- 
tiouea vel saltatioues aut casaulas aut cantica diabolica exerceat." 
In great citieSj Paris, Metz, and many more, as late as the 
15-16-1 7th centuries, the pile of wood was reared in tho public 
square before the town hall, decorated with flowers and foliage, 
aud set on fire by the Maire himself," Many districts in the 
south have retained the cuatom to thia day. At Aix, at 
Marseille, all the streets and squares are cleaned up on St. John's 
Day, early in the morning the country folk briug flowers into the 
town, and everybody bays some, every house is decked with 
greenery, to which a healing virtue is ascribed if plucked before 
sunrise : ^ aco soun dherbas de san Jean.' Some of the plants 
are thrown, into the ßame, the young ipeoplejitmp over it, jokes are 
played on passera-by with powder trains and hidden fireworks, 
or they are squirted at and soused with water from the windows. 
In the villages thoy ride on mulea and donkeys, carryiog lighted 
branches of ßr in their bands.* 

In many places they drag some of the charred brands and 
charcoal to their homes : salutary and evon magical effects are 
supposed to flow from these (Superat. French 27. 30. 34). 

In Puitou, ihey jump three times round the fire with a branch of 
walnat in their handa (Mem. des antiq. 8, 451). Fathers of 
families whisk a bunch of white fnuUeiii (bouillon blauc) and a 
leafy sprat/ of walnut through the flame, aud both are afterwards 
nailed up over the cowhouse door; while the youth dance and 
sing, old men pat some of the coal in their wooden shoes as 
a safeguard against innumerable woes (ibid. 4, 110). 

In the department of Hautea Pyrenees, on the Ist of May, 

' The Kaieerchronik (Ood. pal. 861, I'') ou tlie celebration of the Simday : 

Sweniie in kom der BUimintac, 

86 TÜaete sich Rome al dia stat (all B. bestirred itaeli), 

wie si den got mohten geeren (to honour the god), 

die allirwisisten herren (wisest lards) 

vuorten oiniz al umbe die stat (canied a thing ronnd the city) 

daz was genchaffen same tin rat (ahapen LLke a wheel) 

vUt briHUfudeti. liekien (with buruiug light») ; 

6 wie grüze sie den got zierten (greatly glorified the god) I 

= MSm. de Tscad. m\i. 2, 77-8. 3, 447. 

> Milliu's Voyage dau£ le mldi 3, '29. 311-3. 
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every commune looks out the ialleH and slevderest tree, a piuo or 
fir on tbe bills^ a poplar in the plains; when they have lopped 
all the boughs off, they drive into it a number of wedges a foot 
long, and keep it till the 23rd of June. Meanwhile it splits 
diamond- shape where the wedges were inserted, and is now rolled 
and dragf^ed up a mountain or hilh There the priest gives it hia 
blessing, they plant it upright in the ground, and set it on fire 
(ibid. 5, 387). 

Strutt' speaks of Midsummer fires in England l they were 
lighted on Midsummer Eve, and kept np till midnight, often till 
cock-ci'ow ; the youth danced round the flame, in gfarlanda of 
niotJienvort and vervaitij with violaU in their hands. In Denmark 
they are called Sanct Sans aftens hhis, but also fjadeild (street- 
fire), because they are lighted in pubUc streets or squares, and on 
hills. [Is not gade conn, with sunna-gaht, p. 617 ?J Imagining 
that all poisonous plants came up out of the ground that night, 
people avoided lingering on the grass j but wholesome plants 
(chamaemelum and bardauura) they hung up in their houses. 
Some however shift these street-fires to May-day eve.'' Nor- 
way also knows the cnstom: 'S. Hans aften brändes der baal 
ved alle griner (hedged country-lanes), hvilket skal fordrive ondb 
(harm) fra creaturerne,' Sommerfeldt's Saltdalen, p. 121. But 
some words quoted by Hallager p. 13 are worth noting, viz. 
hrandskat for the wood burut in the fields, and hrising for the 
kindled fire; the latter reminds us of the gleaming necklace of 
Freyja (p. 306-7), and may have been transferred from the flame 
to the jewel, as well as from the jewel to the flame. 

There ia no doubt that some parts of Italy had Midsummer 
fires : at Orvieto they were exempted from the restrictions laid 
on other fires.^ Itahan sailors lighted them on board ship out 
at sea, Fel. Fabri Evagat. 1, 170. And Spain is perhaps to 
be included on the strength of a passage in the Romance de 
Guarinos (Silva, p. 113) : 

' Sports and PftBtimeii of the People of Eagland, by Jos. Strati. New ed. ty 
WHone. Lend. 1830, p. 3i59. 

3 Molbpch'B Dialect. Lex. 150. Lvngbye'u Nord, tidski. for oldk. 2, 352-9. Finn 
Mngn. Lex. myth. lüOl-4. Arndt'3 Eeise duxch Schweden 3, 72-3. 

3 Statuta uibevetana, an. 14Ü1. 3, 51 : QuicuBque Blue hcentia oflicmlis Jecerit 
ipnem in BÜqtia leativitate de nocte iu civitRte, in xl sol, denarior. pnniatnr, 
excepta festivitate S. Joliannis bapt. de niecse Junii, et qni in ilia uoctej fuiataa 
fui'iit vel abetukrit ligua vel tabul&s altmua in lib. x den. puuiatur. 
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Vanse dias, vienen dias, venido era el de Sant Juan, 
do ode Christinnos y Moros hazen gran solenidad : 
]os Christianos ceihnnjiincta,y los Moros arrayhan, 
los Judios echan eneas, por la fiesta luas lioarar. 

Here notliing is said of fire,^ but we are told that the Christians 
strew rushesy the Moors myrtle, the Jews reeds ; and the throw- 
ing of flowers and herbs into the flame seotns an essential part 
of the celebration, e.g. mugwort, monks-hood, larkspur (p. 618)^ 
mullein and walnut leaves (p. 621), Hence the collecting of 
all Bcch John' s-lierhs in Germany (Saperst. I, 157. 189. 190), and 
of S. Hans urter (worts) in Denmark (K, 126), and the like in 

* France (L, 4). According to Casp. Zeumer's De igne in festo 
S. Joh. accendi soli to, Jenae 1699, the herb afuSfxa (?) was 
diligently sought on that day and hinig up over doors. 

In Greece the women make a fire on Midsommer Eve, and 

jump over it, crying, ' I leave my sins.* In Servia they think the 
feast is so venerable, that the sun halts three times in reverence.^ 
On the day before it, the herdsmen tie birchbark into torches, 
and having lighted them, they first march round the sheepfolds 
and cattle-pens, then go up the kills and let them burn out (Vuk 
sub V.Ivan dan). Other Slav countries have similar observances. 
In Sartori's Journey through Carinthia 3, 349-50, we find the 
rolling of St. John's fiery wheel fully described. Midsummer- 
day or the solstice itself is called by the Slovens kres, by the 

k Croats hresz, i.e. striking of light, from kresati (ignem elicere), 
Pol. krzesac ; and as May is in Irish mi-na-bealtine (fire- month), 
60 June in Slovenic is kresnik. At the kres there were ?fiflps of 

joy performed at night ; of lighting by friction I find no mention. 
Poles and Bohemians called the Midsummer fire sobotha, i.e. little 
Saturday, as compared with the great sobota (Easter Eve) ; the 



' It is Hpoken of more definitely by Martinua de Aries, oanonicus of Parapeluna 
(cir. 1510), in his treatise De superstitionibus (Tract, traetntuum, ed. Liigd. 1.514. 
9, 133) : Cum in die S. Johanuia propter jucunditatem multa pie aguntur a 
fldeUbtia, pnta pnlsEitio cflmpanarnm et ignes jucunditatig, similitei' BumiuD mane 
, exeunt ad collii^endiLs lierbas odoriferaa et optimas et raedicinales ex sue. natura et 
explenitudine virtutum propttrtempuB. . . quidara iffvm acfcnduitt in compitia 
viarum, in ögriB, ne inde sortilegae et maleficae ilia nocte transitum faciant, at 
e^*' propriis ooiilis vidi. Alii herhuK collectaa in die S. Johaunis i7icendentes contra 
ful(;nra, tonitrua et tenipestates crednnt suis ftunigatioDibuu arcere daemones et 
tempestatea. 

* As he is supposed to leap three timeB at Easter {p. 291). 
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Boliemiana used to lead their cows over it to protect them from 
witchcraft. The Russian name was kupalo, which some explain 
by a god of harvest, Kupalo : youths and maidens, garlanded with 
flowers and girt with holy herbs, assembled oa tho 24bh June, 
lighted a fire, leapt and led their ßocks over it, singing hymns the 
while in praise of the god. They thought thereby to shield 
their cattle from the leshis or woodsprites. At times a white cock 
is said to have been burnt in the fire amid dance and song. Even 
now the female saint, whose feast the Greek ritual keeps on this 
day [Agrippina], has the by-name Jiupdlnitsa; a burning pile of 
wood is called the same, and so, according to Karamzin, is the 
flower that is strewn on St. John's Day [ranuuculus, crowfoot] .^ 
This ßre seems to have extended to the Lithnanians too : I fiud 
that with them kupoles is the name of a St. John's herb. Tefctau 
aud Temme p. 277 report, that in Prussia and Lithuania, on 
Midsummer Eve firoa blaze on all the heights, as far as the eye 
can reach. The next morning they drive their cattle to pasture 
over the remains of these firea, as a specific a'gainst mun-ain, 
magic and milk-drought, yet also against hailstroke and lightning. 
The lads who lighted the fires go from house to houso collecting 
«lilk. On the same Midsummer Eve they fasten large burs and 
mugwort (that is to say, kupdles) over the gate or gap through 
which the cattle always pass. 

Now at a bird's-eye view we perceive that these fires cover 
nearly all Europe, and have done from time immemorial. About 
them it might seem a great deal more doubtful than about water- 
lustration (pp, 585. 590), whether they are of heathen or of Chris- 
tian origin. The church had appropriated them so vfiry early to 
herself, and as Beleth and Durantis shew, had made them point 
to John ; the clergy took some part in their celebration, though 
it never passed entirely into thoir hands, but was maiuly con- 
ducted by the secular authorities and the people itself (see SuppL), 

Paciaudi* labours to prove that the fires of St. John have 
nothiug to do with the far older heathenish fires, bub have spruug 
out of the spirit of Christian worship. 

' Kammztn 1. 7.1. ftl. 284. Gotze's Rubs, volksl. p. 230-2. Dobrovskj- denies 
ft god Kupalo, and derives the feast from k(i]>a (liaycock) ; IlanuHcli p. 201 from 
kupel, kaupel, kupadlo (bath, pond), because ace. to Slav uotioub thd sun riseB out 
of Lis batli, or becnuso pouring of water may have beon practised at tbu festival. 

' De oultu a. JuLemnlB baptiat&e, Bomae 17öö, dissert. 8, oap. 1. 2, 
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In Deut. 18^ 10 and 2 Chron. 28, 8 is mentioned the heathen 
custom of Toaking son^ and daughters pass throngh afire. In 
reference to this, Theodoret bp. of Cyrus (d. 458), makes a note 
on 2 Kings 16, 3 : elhov 'yap ev rttrt TroXetriv ciTra^ rov erov<; iv 
rah irXareiai^ äirro^eva^ irvpa^ koX ravTa<; Tivä<i inrepaWofjuevov^ 
teal TTijScüVTa? ov /mÖvov iralSa'i äX\a Kai ävBpa<;, tu hi ye ßpiifyrj 
Trapa röiv ftTjTepoiV Trapacftepö^eifa Std t^? (pXoyoi, eßo«et Se 
TovTo airorpQTTiaafio'i elvai koX KußapiTK. (In some towns I saw 
pyres lighted once a year in the streets, and not only children 
but men leaping over ihein, and the infants passed through the 
ßame by their mothers. This was deemed a protective expiation) .^ 
He says ' once a year/ but does not specify the day, which would 
have shewn us whether the custom waa imported into Syria 
from Rome. On April 21, the day of her founding, Rome kept 
the palilia, an ancient feast of herdsmen, in honour of Pales, a 
motherly divinity reminding us of Ceres and Vesta." This date 
does not coiocide with the solstice, but it does with the time of 
the Easter fire ; the ritual itself, the leaping over the flame, the 
driving of cattle through the glowing embers, is quite the same 
as at the Midsummer fire and needfire. A few lines from Ovid's 
description in the 4th book of the Fasti shall suffice : 



727. 
781. 

795. 



805. 



certe ego transilui poaitaa ter in ordine flammas. 
moxque per ardentes stipulae crepitantis acervos 

trajicias celeri strenua membra pede. 
pars quoque, quum saxis pastores saxa feribant, 

sciutillam subito prosiluisse ferunt ; 
prima quidem periit ; stipulis excepta secunda eat, 

lioc axgnmentum ßamma paliliii habet. 
per flammas saluisse pecus, saluisse colonos ; 

quod fit natali nunc quoque, Roma, tuo (see Suppl.). 



The shepherds had struck the fire out of stone, and caught it on 
straw J the leaping through it was to atone and cleanse, and to 
secure their flock against all harm. That children were placed in 
the fire by their mothers, we are not told here ; we kuow how 
the infant Demophoon or Triptolemus was put in the fire by 



' 0pp., ed. Sirmond, Taris, lfJ42. 1. 352. 

^ Tlie luaHQ. i'ulf«, which kImo occurtt, may lemind na of the Slav god of 
Bhepherda, Baas. Volot, Bob. Weles, 
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Ceres, aa Achilles was by Thetia, to insure his immortality.^ This 
fire-worship seems equally at home in Canaan, Syria, Greece and 
Rome, so that we ai-e not justified in pronouncing it a borrowed 
and imported thing in any one of thera. It is therefore hard to 
determine from what source the Christians afterwards drew, when 
they came to use it in their Easter and Midsummer festivals, or on 
other occasions. Canon 65 of the Council of A.D. 680 already 
contains a prohibition of these superstitions fires at new moon : 
Ta? iv Tot? vovfiijviaii; vtto riviiov Trpo t5>v olKeiofv epyacrTrjplan' i) 
oiKtüV avaTnofieva^ 'rrupKata<i, a? Kal VTrepdW^aOal TtV€<;, Kara 
TO e9o<i apyaXov, ivfy^etpovaiv, «tto irapovTot; KaTapyrjdrjvai 
TTpoo-TttTTo/iff (The fires kindled before workshops and houses at 
new moon, which some also leap over after the ancient custom, 
we command henceforth to be abolished). The same thing was 
then forbidden, which afterwards, on St. John's day at least, was 
tolerated, and to some extent connected with church ordinances. 

Now, even sapposing that the Midsummer fire almost universal 
throughout Europe had, like the Midsummer bath, proceeded more 
immediately from the church, and that she had picked it up in 
Italv directly from the Roman palilia; it does not follow yet, that 
our Easter fires in northern Germany are a m^ere modification of 
those at Midsummer. We are at liberty to derive them straight 
from fires of oar native heathenism : in favour of this view is the 
difierencö of day, perhaps also their ruder form ; to the last there 
was more earnestness about thera, and more general participation j 
Midsummer fires were more elegant and tasteful, but latterly con- 
fined to children and common people alone, though princes and 
nobles had attended them before. Mountain and hill are essential 
to Easter fires, the Solstitial fire was frequently made ia streets 
and marketplaces. Of jumping through the fire, of flowers and 
wreaths, I find scarcely a word in connexion with the former; 
friction of fire is only monttoned a few times at the Midsummer 
fire, never at the Easter, and yet this friction is the surest mark 
of heathenism, and — as with needfire in North Germany, so with 
Easter fires there — may safely be assumed. Only of these last 
we have no accounts whatever. The Celtic bel-fires, and if my 
conjecture be right, our Phol-days, stand nearly midway betwixt 

' Conf. the Buporfititioiis ' filiiim in fomncem pnvfrf pro sanitate febrium,' 
and 'ponere inftLutem juxta ignum,^ Superat. B, 10. 14, Bad p. 200». 
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Easter and Midsammer, but nearer to Easter when that falls late. 
A feature common to all three, and perhaps to all public firea 
of anticjuity, is the wheel, as frictian is to all the ancient Easter 
i3re3. 



'I must not omit to mentionj that firea were also lighted at 
the season opposite to summer, at Christmas, and in Lent. To 
the Tule-fire answers the Gaelic samhtheine (p. 614) of the 1st 
November. In France they have still in vogue the satiche de 
Noel (from dies nabalis, Prov. natal) or the trcfue (log that bums 
three days^ Superst . K, 1 . 28), conf .the irefoir in Brand's Pop. antiq, 
1, 468. At Marseille they burnt the eaten deatc or caligneau, a 
large oaken log, sprinkling it with wine and oil ; it devolved on 
the master of the house to set light to it (Millin 3, 336). In 
Danphinö they called it chalendal, it was lighted on Christmas 
eve and sprinkled with wine, they considered it holy, and had 
to let it burn out in peace ( Champol. -Figeac, p. 124). Christmas- 
tide was called ckalendes, Prov. calendas (Raynouard 1, 292), 
because New-year commenced on Dec. 25. In Germany I find 
the same custom as far back as the 12th cent. A document of 
1184 (Kindl.'a Miinst. beitr. ii. urk. 34) says of the parish priest 
of Ahlen in Münsterland : ' et arborem in nativitate Domini ad 
festivum ignem auum adducendam esse dicebat.' The hewing of 
the Christmag block is mentioned in the Weisthümer 2, 264. 302. 
On the Engl, yule-cloij see Sup. Ij, 1109, and the Scandinav. 
julblolc is well known; the Lettous call Christmaa eve hhikku 
wakJcars, block evening, from the carrying about and burning of 
the log (blukkia).^ Seb. Frank (Weltbuch 51") reports the fol- 
lowing Shrovetide customs from Franconia: ' In other places they 
draw a fiefij plough kindled by a fire cunningly made thereon,, till 
it fall iu pieces (supra, p. 264). Item, they wrap a Wiujgon-wheel 
all round in straw, drag it up an high steep mountain, and hold 
thereon a merrymaking all the day, so they may for the coldj 
with many sorts of pastime, as singings leaping, dancing, odd or 
even, and other pranks. About the time of vespers they set the 
wheel aßre, and let it rtm into the vale at full speed, which to look 
upon is like as the sun were running from the sky/ Such a 



' So the litb. kalledoa » ChrisUnaH, from kalad«, a log,' — Sgrri« 
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* hoop-trundling ' on Shrove Tuesday is mentioned by Schin. 1 j 
544; the day is called funkeiitag (spunk.), in the Rheingau haJl- 
feuer, in France ' la fete des brandone.' ' It is likely that aimilar 
fires take place here and there in connexion with the vintage. 
In the Yoigtland on Mayday eve, which would esactiy agree with 
the bealteinej you may seeßres on most o£ the hillsj and childrea 
with Hazing brooms (Jul. Schmidt's Beichenf. 118). Lastly, the 
Servians at Christmas time light a log of oak newly cut, badniak, 
and pour wine upon it. The cake they bake at such a fire and 
hand round (Vivk's Montenegro, 105) recalls the Gaelic practice 
(p. 613). The Slavs called the winter solstice koleda, Pol. 
koleda, Rusa. koliada, answering to the Lat, calendae and the 
chaiendea above ; ^ they had games and dances, but the burning 
of fires ia not mentioned. In Lower Germany too kaland had 
become an expression for feasfc and revelry (we hear of kalaud- 
gilden, kalandbriider), without limitation to Christmas time, or 
any question of fires accompanying it (see SuppL). 

If in the Mid. Ages a confusion was made of the two Johns, 
the Baptist and the Evangelist, I should incline to connect with 
St. John's fire the custom of St. John's minne (p. 61), which by 
rights only concerns the beloved disciple. It ia true, no fire 
is spoken of in connexion with it, but fires were an essential 
part of the old Norse minne-dr inking, and I should think the 
Sueves with their barrel of ale (p. 56) burnt fires too. In the 
Saga Häkonar gö"5a, cap. 16, we are told: ' eldar scyldo vera a 
midjo gölfi i hofino, oc J^ar katlar yfir, oc scyldi full of eld bera,* 
should bear the cups round the fire. Very striking to my mind 
is the ' dricka eldho-rgs skäl* still practised in a part of Swedeu 
and Norway (Sup. K, 122-3). At Candlemaa two tall candles 
are set, each member of the household in turn sits down between 
them, takes a drink out of a wooden beaker, then throws the 
vessel backwards over hia head. If it fall bottom upwards, the 
thrower will diej if upright, he remains ahve.^ Early in the 
morning the goodwife has been up making her fire and baking ; 
she now assembles her servants in a half-circle before the oven 

' Sup. K, 16. Mfem. des antiquaires 1, a.^Sfi. 4, 371. 

' Other dprivutions have been attempted, Hanu&ch 192-3. [See note, p. 627, 
on Lith. kaliedat.'j 

3 A Bimüai throwing backwarde of on emptied glass on other oqoasions, Snp. T. 
614. 707. 
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door^ they all bend the hnee, take one bifce of cake, and diink 
eldborgsskSl (the fire's health) ; what is left of cake or drink is 
cast into the ßame. An unmistakeable vestige of lieatheu fire- 
worship, shifted to the christian feaat of candle-consecration as 
the one tlmt furnished the nearest parallel to it. 

Our of en, MHG-. oven, OHG. ovan, ON. on represents the Goth. 
auhns, O. Swed. omn, qfn, ogn, Swed. ugn, Dan. on ; they all 
mean fornas, i.e. the receptacle in which fire is inclosed (conf. 
focus, fuoco, feu), bafc originally it was the name of the fire itself, 
Slav, ognn, ogen, 0(jn, Boh. ohen, Lith. ugnis, Lett, ugguris, Lat. 
ignis, Sanskr. Agni the god of fire. Jnsfc as the Swedish servants 
kneel down before the lujns-hol, our German mär eben and sap^en 
have retained the feature of knee/ing before the oven and praying 
to it; the unfortunate, the persecuted, resort to the oven, and 
hewaii their woe, they reveal to it some secret which they dare not 
conßde to the world.^ What would otherwise appear childish is 
explained : they are forms and formulas left from the primitive 
fire-worship, and no longer understood. In the same way people 
complain and confess to mother eartli, to a stone, a plant, an oak, 
or to the reed (Morolb 1488). This personification of the oven 
hangs together with Mid. Age notions about orcus and heil as 
places of fire. Conf. Erebi fornax (Walthar. 867), and what was 
said above, p. 256, on Fornax. 

The Inminoua element permitted a feast to be prolonged into 
the night, and fires have always been a vehicle for testifying 
joy. When the worship had passed over into raerejoif-fres, ignis 
jocunditaiis, feux de joie^ Engl, hon-fires, these could, without 
any reference to the service of a deity, be employed on other 
occasions, especially the entry of a king or conqueror. Thus 
they made a torch-waggon follow the king, which was afterwards 
set on fire, like the plough and wheels at the feast of St, Johu 



' HiwiB und kinderm. 2, 20. 3, 221. Deutsche BBRen no. 513. A children's 
game has the rhyme : ' Dear Rood oven, I pray to thee, As thou ha«t a w-ife, send a 
hnsbaiid to me [' £n the comedy 'Life and dcitlh of honeat Madnm Slut (Sehlam- 
pampe),' Leipz. 1696 and 17S0, act 3, bc. 8: ' Come, let ns go and kneirl tn the ofieii, 
m&ybe the gods will hear our prayer.' In 1558 one wlio had Leen robbed, but bad 
sworn Becrecv, told his story to the Dutch-tile oven at the mn. RommeU's Hess, 
gesch. 4. note p. 420. Joh. Miiller'a Hiat. Swita. 2, 92 {a.d, 1333). ' Nota est in 
eligiiB Tibulü Januae personificatio, cui amantes dolores snos narrant, quam orant, 
quam inorepant ; erat enim daemoniaoa quaedam vis janaarum ex opinione Teterum,' 
Diaaeu'a Tib. 1, clsxix. Coul. Uartuug'a ßel. der Bum. 2, 21Ö seq. 
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(RA. 265). * FacuUs et faustis acclamationibusj ut prioribus 
regibus asauevoraat, obviam ei (non) proceiiobant/ Lamb, scbafn. 
ad an. 1077. Of what we now call Uluininaiionj, tho bgliting up 
of streets and avenues, there are probably older instances than 
those I am able to quote: 'von kleinen kerzen manec schoup 
geleit Af ölbourae loup/ of little tapers many a cluster ranged in 
olive bower, Parz. 82, 25, Detmar (ed. Grautofi' 1, 301) on the 
Etnp. Charles IV-'s entry into Lübeck : 'des nachtes weren die 
luchten bernde ut alien husen, unde was so licht in der nacht als 
in dem dage.' The church also escorted with torchlight pro- 
cesäionä : ' cui (abbati) intranti per nootia tenebras adhibent faces 
et lampadas/ Chapeayille 2, 532 {12th cent.). ' HirimaüDus dux 
susceptus est ab archiepiscopo manuque deducitur ad ecclesiam 
accensis luminaribus, cunctisque sonantibus campanis/ Dietm. 
merseb, 2, 18. ' Taceo coronas tam luminoso fulgore a luminaribus 
pendentes,* Vita Joh. gorziens. (bef. 984) in Mabillon's Acta 
Ben., sec. 5, p. 395 (see Suppl.). 

3. Air. 
The notions ' air, wind, weather,' tonch one another, and their 
names often do the same,*^ Like water, like fire, they are all 
regarded as a being that moves and lives : we saw how the words 
animus^ splritus, geljst (pp. 439. 461) come to be used of genii, 
and the Slav, dukh is alike breath, breathing, and spirit. 
Wuotan himself we found to be the all-pervading (p. 133) ; like 
Vishnu, he is the fine sether that fills the universe. But lesser 
spirits belong to this element too: Oitstr, Zephyr, Blaser (p. 461), 
Blaster, Wind-and-weather {p. 548), proper names of dwarfs, 
elves, giants. In the Lithuanian legend the two giants Waudu 
(water) and Weyas (wind) act together (p. 579). To the OHG. 
wetar, OS. wedar, AS. weder (tempestas) corresponds the Slav, 
vete)-, vietar (ventus, aer) : and to Goth, vinds, OHG. wint, the 
Lat. ventus. The various names given bo wind in the Al vis mal 
(Ssem. 50") are easily explained by its properties of blowing, 
blustering and ao forth : ospir (weeper) ejulans, the wailing, 
conf. OS. wop (whoop), OHG. wnof ejulatus ; gneggioffr (oeigher) 
strepena, quasi hinniens ; dynfari cnm sonitu ieas. 

' Our luft I include under the root Unban, no. 530, whose primary meaoiug 
is still obäcuie ; oouf . kUubau kluit, skiuban skuft. 
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Thus peraouification already peeps out in mere appellatives j 
ill the mj'thic embodimeata themselves it ia displayed in the most 
various ways. 

Woodcuts aud plates (in the Sachsenspiegel) usually represent 
the winds, half symbolical ly, as blowing faces, or headn, probably 
a fancy of very early date^ and reminding us of the blowing John's- 
head that whirls Ilerodiaa about in the void expanse of heaven 
(p. 285). The winds of the four cardinal points are imagined as 
four dicarfs : ' undir hvert horn (each corner) settu j^eir dverg', 
Sn. 9 (p. 461) ^ J but by the Greeks as giants aud brethren : 
Zephyrus, Hesperus, Boreas, Notus (Hes. Theog. 371), and 
Boreas's sons Zetes and Kniais are also ivinged winds (Apollon. 
Argon. 1, 219). Aeolus (ai'dXo? nimble, changeful, raany-bued), 
at first a liero and king, was promoted to be governor and guider 
of winds {Tafiit}'i uv^fjitov, p. 93). In Russia popular tradition 
makes the four winds sons of one mother,^ the 0. Russ. lay of Igor 
addresses the wind as ' lord/ and the winds are called Stribogh's 
ffrand^uns,^ his divine nature being indicated by the ' bogh* in 
his name. So in fairy-tales, and by Eastern poefcSj, the wind is 
introduced talking aud acting : ' the wind, the heavenly child !' * 

In the ON", genealogy, Forniotr, the divine progenitor of giants 
(p. 240), is made father of Kdri (atridens) 'who rules over the 
icifids ;' Käri begets lökul (glacies), and liikul Snter (nix), the 
king whose children are a son ThoTri and three daughters Fönn, 
Drlfa, Miiillf all personified names for particular phenomena of 
snow and ice (Sn. 358. Foruald. sog. 2, 3. 17). Käri however is 
brother to H16r (p. 241) and Logi (p. 240), to water and ore, by 
which is expressed the close aiBnity between air and the other 
two elementa. The old Scandinavian cry ' bias kdri f is echoed 
in that of the Swedish sailors ' bias kajsa !' a goddess instead of 
the god (Afzelius 1, 30). Both wind and tire ' blow ' and * emit 
spray,' uay, fire is called the red wind : ' von ir zweier .s werte gie 
der^wr-rö^e wint,' Nib. 2212, 4. In the same line of thought a 
higher divinity, NiörSr, has the sovereignty given him aUke over 



' And tberefore (>flroni, wettrßni, sundrmi, nordnmi are masc. nouna ; the 
Gotbi;: forras would bo diistroneis, etc. 

' r.us8. Vülksmiirchea, Leipz. 18.S1. p. 11!>. 

' * V&tre vt'trilo gospijiline,' Hanka's ed. pp. 12. 3(5. 

* E.g. in Nolufi, p. ISO {Bupp's 2 ed.). Kinderm. uoa. 15. 88. 
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water, wind and fire (p. 217) j a,ni Loptr (aereus) is another name 
for Loki (p. 246). A phrase in Csedm. 181, 13 seems worthy of 
notice : ' lyft-helme be)jeaht,' galea aerea tectus (see Suppl.) . 

When in our language we still call one kind of tempest (OHGr. 
vnwinty Graflf 1, 624), the Windsbraut (wind's bride), and it was 
called the same in our older speech, OHG, wintes brut, 0. v. 19, 
27. windis prut, Gl. Hrab. 975*'. Jun. 230. Diut. 2, 182. Gl. 
florent. 982»-3*'-4^; MHG. windes brut (Gramm. 2, 606), Tit. 3733. 
swinder (swifter) danne windes brut, Ms. 2, 131*. lief spilnde 
als ein w.b. durch daz gras, Fragm. 19*. alsam in röre diu w. b., 
Eeinfried 159*. yarn mit hurt als ein w. prut, Frauend. 92, 13 ; — 
it is only the proper names that seem to be lost.^ The corrupt 
forms wintsprout, -praut (Suchenw. 41, 804), windbrauss (in later 
writers, as Matthesius), windsprauch (Schm. 4, 110), have arisen 
out of the endeavour to substitute some new meaning for the 
no longer intelligible mythic notion. They say it is a woman 
snatching up a napkin from the bleaching ground and falling 
down with it, Mone's Anz. 8, 278. So in the Netherlands the 
whirlwind is called barende frauw. Wolf nos. 518-520 (see Suppl.). 

This wind's-bride is a whirlwind, at which our mythology 
brings the highest gods into play. Even Wuotan's ' furious host,* 
what is it but an explanation of the stormwind howling through 
the air ? The OHG. ziu, turbines, we have traced to Zio, pp. 203. 
285; and the storm-cloud was called maganwetar (p. 332 last 1.). 
But the whirlwind appears to be associated with Phol also (pp. 
229. 285), and with an opprobrious name for the devil (schweine- 
zagel, säuzagel, sAstert, sow's tail), to whom the raising of the 
whirl was ascribed (Superst. I, 522) ^ as well as to witches (ibid. 
554). It was quite natural therefore to look upon some female 
personages also as prime movers of the whirlwind, the gyrating 
dancing Herodias, and /ra« Hilde, frau Holde (p. 285). In Kilian 
693 it is a fahrendes weib ; in Celtic legend it is stirred up hj fays, 

^ Orithyia carried off by Boreas (Ov. Met. 6, 710) [could with perfect justice 
be named windesbrut by Albrecht. 

* Two Pol. tales in Woycicki 1, 81 and 89 : When the whirlwind (vikher) sweeps 
up the loose sand, it is the evil spirit dancing ; throw a sharp new knife into the 
middle of it, and you wound him. A magician plunged such a kntfe into his 
threshold, and condemned his man, with whom he was angry, for seven years to ride 
round the world on the swift stormwind. Then the whirlwind lifted the man, who 
was making haycocks in a meadow, and bore him away into the air. This knife- 
throwing is also known to Genu, superstition everywhere (1, 554). 
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and the Irish name for it is sü;k gaoite (O'Brien) ^ sighgaoitke 
(Croker III, xxi) ; in a whirlwind elvish sprites can steal (Stewart 
p. 122). It is a popular belief in Sweden, that the skogsrii 
(wood-wife) tnakes her presence known by a violent whirlwind 
which shakes the trees even to breaking. The Slav; polednice 
(supra, p. 4V8n.) is a female daemon, who flies up in the dust of 
the whirlwind ( Jungmaun sub v.) . According to a legend of the 
Mark (Kuhn no. 167) the whirlwind was a noble damsel who 
loved the chase above everything, and made havock of the hus- 
bandman's crops, for which she is doomed to ride along with 
the storm to all eternity; this again reminds us of Diana and 
the huntress Holda (see Sup pi.). 

In addition to these widely spread fancies, there is a peculiar 
one about the origin of wind, which appears to extend through 
nearly all Europe. According to the Edda, HiteftBehjr is the name 
of a giant, who in the sha^ie of an eagle ^ sits at the end of heaven : 
ß-om his wings conieth all wind upon men, Saam. 35''. Snorri 
defines it more minutely : He sits at the north side of heaven, 
and when heßaps his wings, the winds rise from under them (Sn, 
22.) And in the formula of the trygdamäl (Gragäs 2, 170), it 
is said : ' svä vi'Sa sem vair fl^gr värlängan dag, oc standi hyrr 
undir bdda imngi/ far as falcon flies a suraraerlong day, when 
Btauda fair wind under both his wings. Light clouds threateuiog 
Btorm are called in Iceland Mo-ngi (Biörn spells klusegi), claw- 
sinking ; ace. to Gunnar Pauli, because the eagle causes storm by 
letting down one of his claws (Finn Magn. p. 452).^ It is also 
an Indian belief that tempest comes from Garuda's wings, 
Somadeva 2, 102: the motion of his flight stirs up the wind. 

Then again people in the Shetland isles are said to conjure the 
storm-wind in the shape of a great eagle? Farther we are told 
that Charles the Great had a brazen eagle fixed on the top of 
his palace at Achen (A-ix), and there was some connexion 
between it and the wind; Eicherus 3, 71 (Pertz 5, 622) relates 
the inroad of the Welsh (Gauls) in 978 : ' Aeneam aquilam, quae 
i« vertice palatii a Karolo magno acsi volans fixa erat^* in vul- 

' The giiints often pnt on tte amar ham (erne'a coat) : Thiazi in Su. 80. 82, 
Suttüngr in Sn. 86. 

^ Day also waa imaged e,a a bird, who dug hia claws into the olonda. 

» Soött*B Pirate, Edinb., 1822. 

* It ought not to be overlooked here, that at the west door of OSin's hall thero 
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turnum converterunt. Nam Germani earn in favonium (Up. 
Germ, fölin) converberant, subtiliter significantes Gallos suo 
equitatu quandoque posse deviaci.' The meaning seems to be, 
that the French turned the eagle's head to the south-east, the 
Germans to the west, to signify that like the storm they coold 
make a raid (ride, that is what equitatus comes to) upon the 
country toward which the bird's head was directed. Dietmar of 
Merseburg's account 3, 6 (Pertz 5, 761) is as follows : ' Post haec 
autem imperator ordinavit expeditionem suam adversus Lotharium 
regem Karelingorum, qui in Aquisgrani palatium et sedem regiam 
nostrum semper respicientem dominium valido exercitu praesump- 
sit invadere, sibique versa aquila designare. Haec stat in 
orientali parte domus, morisque f uit omnium hunc locum possi- 
dentium ad sua earn vertere regna.' This statement appears less 
accurate than that of Eicherus, for each would turn the eagle's 
head not toward his own kingdom, but the foreign or depen- 
dent one 3 conf. Jahrb. d. Eheinlande v. vi. 73. But even in 
the, 12th cent, the wind's connexion with the eagle was- still 
known in Germany, for Veldek sings, MS. 1, 21": 'jsirlano ist 
reht daz der ar winke dem vil süezen winde,' all this year the 
eagle must beckon to (i.e. bring) a mild wind. How many 
fancies familiar to the Mid. Ages must be lost to us now, when 
of all the poets that mention air and wind and storm no end of 
times, only one happens to allude to this myth ! But not only 
do aqidla and aquilo^ vultur and vultumus point to each other ; 
äv6fio<i (wind) and äerof (eagle) are likewise from one root 
aio, ärjfxi.^ According to Horapollo 2, 15 a sparrawhawk with 
outspread wings represents the wind. Eagle, falcon, vulture, 
sparrowhawk, are here convertible birds of prey. The Indian 
garuda, king of birds, is at the same time the wind. The O.T. 
also thinks of the winds as winged creatures, without specifying 
the bird, 2 Sam. 22, 11: 'rode on the wings of the winds'; 
Ps. 18,11. 104,3: *volavit super pennas ventorum* which 



also hung a wolf, and over it an eagle (drüpir öm yfir, Ssem. 41"), and that the 
victorious Saxons fixed an eagle over the city's gate, supra, p. 111. 

^ Festus : ' aquilo ventus a vehementissimo volatu ad instar aquilae appel- 
latur ' ; conf. Hesychius, ixipos 6 ßofifiat. 

2 Wackemagel on Ablaut (vowel-change) p. 30. Eustathius on the D. 87. 15 
Bom. 
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Notker translateg ' überfloag die vettacba dero windo ' ; and 
Martina 7" has, in allusion to the biblical phrase, 'der M der 
icinde vcdern saz.'' The expression used by Herbort 17091, 'der 
wiut liez ouch dare gan/ shews that the poet imagined it eitlier 
flying or riding (see Suppl.). 

The Finns call the eagle kokko (kotka) j but a poem descriptive 
of the northsiorrti begins : ' Came the eagle on from Turja, down 
from Lappmark sinks a bird/ and ends : ' Neath his wing a 
hundred men^ thousands on his tail's tip, ten in every quill there 
be.' ^ And in a Mod. Greek folk-song the sparrotoliawJc (as in 
Horapollo) calls npon the winds to hush : utto ra rpUopfpa ßowä 
lepärKt eavpe \aXid ' Trailer,' aipe's, irdylreTe arröy^e k oKX'qv fiiav 
ßpaStd.' The winds are nader the bird's command, and obey 
him. In another song the mother sets three to watch her son 
whUe he sleeps, in the mountains the sun, in the plain the eagle 
(äerö?), on the sea the brisk lord Boreas : the sun sets, the eagle 
goes to sleep, and Boreaa goes home to his mother ; ^ from the 
whole context here we must understand by the eagle the sweet 
soft wind, and by Boreas the cool northwind. 

Srcesvehjr (OHG. Hr^osuolah ?} means swallower of corpses, 
flesh-eater, Sanak, kraviyada, and is used of birds of prey that 
feed on caiTion, but may aleo bo applied to winds and storms 
which purify the air : they destroy the effluvia from bodies that 
lie unburied. 

Is that the foundation of the fancy, that wlien a man Jiamjs 
himself, a tempest springs up, and the roar of the wind pro- 
claims the suicide ? * Is it the greedy carrion-fowl that comes 
on in haste to seize the dead, his lawful prey, who swings un- 
buried on the tree ? Or does the air resent the self-murderer's 
polluting presence in it ? A New-year^s stot-m is thought to 
announce pestilence (Sup. I, 330. 910), spreading an odour of 
death in anticipation. 

Tempest (like fire) the common people picture to themselves as 
a voratiious hungry being (of course a giant, according to the root 



' Finnish rune», Ups. 1819, pp. 58-60. 

• Ffturiel 2, 23(5. Wh. Müller 2, 100. 
3 Fauriel 2, 432. WL. Müller 2, 120. 

* Sup. I, 343. 1013. Kirchhofer"« Schweiz, spr. 327. CI. Brentano'B Libussa 
p. 482. Barton's Iteise in Kärnten 2, 164. LeoprechtiDg 102. 
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idea of iötann, p. 519), and they try to pacify him by pouring ou 
flour in the air.^ I take this to be an ancient superstition, anc 
light is thrown upon it now by a Norwegian tale in Asbjomsei 
no. 7, of the northiooid carrying off a poor fellow's meal thre« 
times, but compensating him afterwards by costly presents. Thii 
northwind behaves exactly as a rough good-natured giant. (Set 
Suppl.). 

The raising of the whirlwind was, as we have seen (p. 632) 
ascribed to divine, semi-divine and diabolic beings. In Norwa; 
they say of whirlwinds and foul weather, ' the giant stirs hia pots, 
Faye p. 7. 

In two weather-spells (Append., Exorcism v.) Mermeut an< 
FasoU are called upon as evil spirits and authors of storms 
FatoU is the well-known giant of our hero-legend, brother o 
Ecke, who was himself god of tides and waves (p. 239). Th( 
two brothers have kindred occupations, being rulei's of the dreac 
sea and of the weather. What we gather from the second spel 
about Fasolt seems to me of importance, and another concla 
sive proof of the identity of Ecke with Oegir : as Hlör an« 
Käri are brothers and giants, so are also Ecke and Fasolt; a 
Hier commands the sea and Käri the winds, so does Ecke ml 
the waters and Fasolt the storm. To the Norse poets the win* 
is ' Fomiots sour ' and ' Oegis broSir.'^ Now, as H16r was calle 
by another nation Oegir, i.e. Uogi, Ecke, so Käri may have beei 
called Fasolt. Fasolt must be an old word, if only because it i 
hard to explain j does it come under the OHG. fasa, fason (Gral 
3, 705) ? In ON., * fas ' is superbia, arrogantia ; the name seem 
to express the overbearing nature of a giant. Menneut, whic 
occurs nowhere else, perhaps means the sea-mutterer ? Schm. S 
552. 653 has maudem, mutern, murmurare. — These demi-^d 
and giants stand related to Donar the supreme director of cload 
and weather, as uEolus or Boreas to Zeus. 

And from Zeus it was that the favourable wished-for win 
proceeded: Ai6<i ovpo<i, Od. 5, 176. Wmian (the all-pervadin{ 

1 Sup. I, 282. Praetorius's Weltbeschr. 1, 429 : At Bamberg, when a viote 
xcind vat raging, an old woman snatched np her mealsack, and emptied it out 
window into the air, with the words : ' Dear wind, don't be so \*-ild ; take that hou 
to yonr child!' She meant to appease the hunger of the wind, as of a gre« 
hon or fierce wolf. 

3 ' Fomiots sefar ' = sea and wind, Stem. 90^ 
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p. 630) mftkßs the wish-wind, öska-byrr, p, 144. What notion 
lies at tlie bottom, of Wolfram's making Juno give the ' segels 
luft,' Bail-wind (Parz. 753^ 7) ? Again in Parz. 750, 7 and 7tiG, 
4 : ' Juno fuocte (fitted) daz weier,' and ' segelweter.' The fruit- 
ful breeze that whispera in the corn was due to Fro and his boar, 
pp. 213-4. An ON. name of OS inn was VHTrir, the weatherer : 
'at Jjeir sög^u han ve^Srum rä^a,' he governs weathers (Pornm. 
sog. 10, 171). Such a god was Pogoda to the Slavs, and the Pol. 
pogoda, Boh. pohoda, still signifies good growing or ripening 
weather [Rnss. god = time, year; pogoda = weather, good or bad]. 
Typkon in Egyptian legend meant the south wind, Hes. Theog. 
301. 862. 

The Lettons believed in a god of winds and storms OJcJcitpeernis, 
and thought that from his forehead they came down the sky to 
the earth. 1 

In an ON. saga (Fomald. sog. 3, 122) appears giant Grimnir, 
whose father and brother are named Grritnölfr and Grimarr, a sort 
of Polyphemus, who can excite sform or good wind : here again 
it is OSinn we must think of (p. 144). Two semi-divine beings, 
honoured with temples of their own and bloody -sacrifices, were 
the giant's daughters Tiionjer&r and Irpa (p. 98). In the Sbald- 
skaparmäl 154 ThorgerSr is called Hölgahrüd'r or king Holgi's 
daughter, elsewhere hörgahrü&r and hörgatröll (Fomald. sog. 2, 
131), sponsa divum, immanissima gigas, which reminds us of our 
iinnd's-bride. Both the sisters sent foul weather, storm and hail, 
when implored to do so, Fomm. sog. 11^ 134-7. And ON. 
legend mentions other dames besides, who make fold weather and 
fog, as Hei'Si and Hamglöra, Fomald. sog. 2, 72, Ingibiörg, ibid. 
3,^442 (see Suppl.).^ 

What was at first imputed to gods, demigods and giants, the 
sending of wind, storm and hail (vis daemonum concitana pro- 
cellas, Beda's Hist. eccl. 1, 1 7), was in later times attributed to 
human sorcerers. 

First we find the Lex Visigoth, vi. 2, 3 provides against the 
' malefici et imniiasorcs tempesiatmn, qui quibuadam incanta- 
tion ibus grand] uem in vineas messesque mittere perhibentur.' 
ITien Charles the Great in his Capit. of 789 cap. 64 (Perbz 3, 61) : 



' Okka, or aulsa, Btorm ; peero foiehead. Stender's Gramm. 266. 
^ Coal, p, 3ä'ä, 463 iiulizhialmr. 
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* ut nec cauculatores et incantatores, nee tempestarii vel obliga- 
teres non fiant, et ubicunque sunt, emendentur vel damnentur.* 
Soon after that king's death, about the beginning of Lewis the 
Pioua's reign, bp. Agobard (d. 840) wrote ' Contra insulsara vulgi 
opinionem de grandine et tonitruis/ Prom this treatise, following 
Baluz's edit, of the works of Agobard, I take a few passages. 

1, 145 : In his regionibus pene omnes homines, nobiles et 
ignobiles, urbani et rustici, senes et juvenes, putant grandtnes et 
tonitrua hominum libitu posse fieri. Dicunt enim, mox ut audie- 
rint tonitrua et viderint fulgura : * aura levatitia est.' Inter- 
rogati vero, quid sit aura levatitia ? alii cum verecundia, pamm 
remordente conscientia, alii autem confidenter, ut imperitorum 
moris esse solet, confirmant incantationibus hominum qui dicun- 
tur tempestarii, esse levatam, et ideo dici levatitiam auram. 

1, 146 : Plerosque autem vidimus et audivimus tanta dementia 
obrutos, tanta stultitia alienates, ut credant et dicant, quandam 
esse regionem quae dicatur Magonia, ex qua naves veniant in 
nuhibus, in quibus ß~uges quae grandinibus decidunt et tempesta- 
tibus pereunt, vehantur in eandem regionem, ipsis videlicet nautis 
aereis dantibus pretia tempestariis, et accipientibus frumenta vel 
ceteras fruges. Ex his item tam profunda stultitia excoecatis, ut 
hoc posse fieri credant, vidimus plures in quodam conventu homi- 
num exhibere vinctos quatuor homines, tres viros et unam femi- 
nam, quasi qui de ipsis navibus cedderint : quos scilicet, per 
aliquot dies in vinculis detentos, tandem collecto conventu homi- 
num exhibuerunt,ut dixi, in nostra praesentia, tan quam lapidandos. • 
Sed tarnen vincente veritate post multam ratiocinationem, ipsi qui 
eos exhibuerant secundum propheticum illud confusi sunt, sicut 
confunditur fur quando deprehenditur. 

1, 153 : Nam et hoc quidam dicunt, nosse se tales tempestarios, 
qui dispersam grandinem et late per regionem decidentem faciant 
unum in locum fluminis aut silvae infructuosae, aut super unam, 
ut ajunt, cupam, sub qua ipse lateat, defluere. Frequenter certe 
audivimus a multis dici quod talia nossent in certis locis facta, sed 
necdum audivimus, ut aliquis se haec vidisse testaretur. 

1, 158 : Qui, mox ut audiunt tonitrua vel cum levißatu venti, 
dicunt * levatitia aura est,' et maledicunt dicentes : ' maledicta 
lingua ilia et arefiat et jam praecisa esse debebat, quae hos facit ! * 

1, 159 : Nostris quoque temporibus videmus aliquando, coUectis 
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messibnB et vindemiis, propter siccitatem agricolas seminare non 
posse. Qu are non obtinetia apad tempestarios vestroSj ut inittaiit 
avras levatitioK, quibus terra inrig^etur, et postea seminare possitis? 

], 161; leti autem, contra quos sertno est, ostendunt nobis 
tomunculos, a sanctitatBj justitia et sapientia alienos, a fide et 
veritate nudos, odibilea etiam prosimis, a quibus dicuat vehemen- 
tissimos imbres, sonanfia aquae tonitrua et levatitias auras posse 
fieri. 

1, 162 : In tantum malum istud jam adolevit, ut in plerisque 
locis sint homines miserrimi, qui dicant, se non equidem nosse 
immittere tempestates, sed nosse tamen defendere a tempestate 
hahitatores loci. His habent statutum, quantum de fritgihus suii> 
donetitj et appellaut hoc canonicum. Many are backward in tithes 
and alms, canonicum autem, quem dicunt, suis defensoribus (a 
quibus se defendi credunt a tempestate) nuUo praedicante, nullo 
admonente vel exhortante, fiponte persolinmt, diabolo inbciente. 
Donique in talibus ex parte magnam spem habent vitae suae, 
quasi per illos vivant (see Suppl.). 

It ivas natural for driving hail-cloiids to be likened to a ship 
sailing across the sky j we know our goda were provided with 
cars and ships, and we saw at p. 832 that the very Edda bestows 
on a cloud the name of viiulflot. But when the tempest- men 
by their spells call the air-ship to them or di-aw it on, they are 
servants and assistants rather than originators of the storm. 
The real lord of the weather takes the corn lodged by the hail 
into the ship with him, and remunerates the conjurors, who 
might be called his priests. The Christian people said : ' these 
conjurors sell the grain to the aeronaut, and he carries it away.' 
But what mythic country can Magonia mean ? It is not known 
whether Agobard was born in Germany or Gaul, though hie name 
is enough to shew his Frankish or Burgundian extraction ; just 
as little can we tell whether he composed the treatise at Lyons, 
or previously at some other place. The name Magonia itself 
seems to take us to some region where Latin was spoken, if we 
may rely on its referring to magus and a magic land. 

In later times I find no mention of this clovd-ship, except in 
H. Sachs, who in his schwank of the Lappenhäuser ii. 4, 89'^ re- 
lates how they made a ship of feathers and straw, and carried ib 
up the hill, with the view of launching out in it when the mift 
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fhouhlfaU. Fischer in Gurg. 96* introduces quite onconnectedly 
the neheUdiiffi segel of Philoxenos (the guestfriend or Zeos ?) in 
a passage that has nothing in Babelais answering to it. 

In the latter part of the Hid. Ages there went a story of the 
wind-selling inhabitants of Yinland, which I gire firom a woik 
composed towards 136<) by Glanril or Bartholomaens Anglicos, 
'Deproprietatibns renun' 15, 172 : 'Crens (Yinlandiae) est barbara, 
agrestis et saera, magids artibas occapata. Unde et nariganti- 
bns per eomm litora, rel apnd eos proptor renti defectum moram 
contrahentibos, rentum renalem oSerant atqae Tendont. Globam 
enim de filo &ciant, et ditersiM nodo* in eo eontteeteutes, ugque ad 
tres nofios Tel plores de globo extrahi praecipinnt, secondam qaod 
Toloerint Tentnm habere fortiorem.^ Qoibos propter eomm in- 
credalitatem illndentes, daem&ne* aerem eoneitant et ventom 
majorem vel minorem excitant, secandom quod plores iwios de 
filo exfrahunt Tel panciores, et qnandoqae in tantnm commoTent 
Tentam, qnod nüseri talibns fidem adhibentes josto jndicio snb- 
raergantnr/ — ^This selling of wind in Wilandia (as he calls it) is 
likewise mentioned in Seb. Frank's Weltbuch 60^, without any 
description of the method. By Yinland is to be understood a 
part of the Greenland coast which had been early Tisited by 
Norwegians and Icelanders, and in ON. tales is by turns called 
Tinland and Yindland ; ^ the latter form might haTe suggested 
the whole story of raising the wind, on which the ON. writings 
as well as Adam of Bremen are silent. Others hon'OTer tell 
the same story of the Finns (01. Magnus 3, 15) : it seems to me 
a tradition spread all OTcr the North' (see SuppL). 

The Norse legends name wind produced by magic giyminija-re^r. 
Ogautan (like Aeolus) had a ndr-belgr (-bellows, or leathern 
bag) ; when he shook it, storm and wind broke out (Fomald. 
sog. 2, 412) ; the same with Mondnll [S, 338j . The Swedish 

1 This giobos zesembles the L&t. twrho. s top or teetotam osed in magic : 'cttam 
Ktro »olTe. soItc tnrbrnem," Hor. Epod. 17. 7. 

' Forum, sog. 3. 346. IsL sog. 1, 9. 100. 15L CouL TorfKos's Hist. Yinlandiae 
antiqti&e, Ha&i. 170Ö. 

* Th« Esthonians beliered that wind coolii be generated and altered. In the 
direction whenee joa vish it to blow, hang tip a sn;ike or set an axe opri^t. and 
whi^e to make it come. A clergjman happened to see some peasants müüug a 
great fass round thrtt ttomt*, eating, drinkiag and dancing to the soond of rustic 
in^troments. Qaestioned as to the object of the feast, thej replied that bj m«ans 
of ihoae stones ther eoold proda« if<ft »<fatA.fr or dry : drr. if they set thma 
npdght, wet if thej laid them along ^ITeb« die Kh . ^ t en , p. 4^) -. si^a pp. 593-7. 
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king Eirikr, son of Ragnar Lodbrok, bore the surname of 
ved'i'hattr (ventoai pilei) : whiclievor way he turned his haf, from 
there the winlied for wind would blow (Saxo Gram. 175. 01. 
Magnus 3, 13. Gejer'a Häfder 582). One of our nursery-tales 
even, no. 71, tells of a man who can direct the weather by 
setting his hat straight or askew. There is an expression in 
the Edda, vindhiälmr (Saam. 168^), which reminds me of the 
OHG. name Windhelm, Trad. fuld. 2, 167 (see SuppL). 

That is a beautiful fancy in the Edda, of seven-and-twenty 
valkyra riding through the air, and when their horses shake 
themselves, the dew dropping out of their manes on the deep 
valleys, und hail on the lofty trees : a sign of a fruitful year. Seem. 
145. So moniing-(^w falls on the earth each day from the foam- 
ing bit of the steed Hrimfaxi (dew-mane), Sn. 11. The ON. 
meldropi, AS. melededw, OHG. militou (Gl. Jun. 224), MHG. 
luiltou (Ms. 2, 124"), all take us back to mel (lupatum equi) ; 
conf. note on Elene p. 164, where mel is derived from midi, 
mittulj and supra p. 421. Antiquity referred all the phenomena 
of nature to higher powers. The people in Bavaria call a dark 
rain-cloud ' anel mit der laugen,* granny with her ley (Sohm. 1, 
63) ; in Bohemia light clouds are hahky, grannies. When moun- 
tain mist is rising, the Esthonians eay ' the Old one is putting his 
fire out* ; our people ascribe it to animals at least : ' the hare is 
boiling [his supper], the fox is bathing, brewing,* Reiuh. ccxcvi. 
When shapes keep rising in the mists on the seashore, the 
Italians call it/(jia morgana, p. 412 (see Suppl.). 

The Scythians explained drifting snowfks flying feathers (Herod. 
4, ßl), and our people see in the flakes the feathers out of the 
goddess's bed, or goose (p. 208). Those snow-women Eönn, 
Drifa, MioU (p. 631) appear also to touch one side of Holda. The 
Lettish riddles, ' putns akreen, spahrui pill,' and ' putus skreen, 
spalwas putt'^ mean a rain-cloud and a snow-doud. In Switzer- 
land vulgar opinion looks upon avalanches as ravening beasts, on 
whom (as on fire) you can put a check (see Suppl.). 

4. Eabth. 

Of the goddess, and her various names, we have spoken already : 
Nerthus p. tJ51, Erda p. 250, Fairguni p. 172. 256, Erce p. 253, 
' £iTd flies, wings drip. DlrJ iiies, fealLers drop. Steuder'a üramm. 200. 
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Hludana p. 256, and others ; in which the ideas of the ancients 
about Terra, Graia, Ops, Rhea, Cybele, Ceres repeat themselves. 
On p. 303 the Indian Prithivi was compared with Freyja, and the 
closest kinship exists between Freyr and NiörSr (the male Ner- 
thns). But also the bare element itself, the molte (mould, pulvis) 
p. 251, was accounted holy : it is the %^ä)v iroKvßöreipa, out of 
its teeming lap rise fruits and trees, into it the dead are laid, and 
decay or fire restores them to dust and ashes.^ To die was ' to 
sink to the earth,' ' til iarSar (til moldar) hniga,' * to kiss the 
earth,' still more prettily in ON. ' i moSurcett falla * (Nialss. cap. 
45), in maternum genus cadere, to fall back into the womb of 
terra mater? They also said ' iarffar viegin kiosa ' (vim tellnris 
eligere. I.e. invocare), Ssem. 27*"; and as th^ Greeks made the 
falling giant acquire new strength the moment he touched the 
ground, the Edda has 'aukinn iardar megni' (auctus vi telluris), 
US'*, 119'.* One who had been long away from home kissed the 
earth on treading it once more ; in O.Pr. poems ' baiser la terre ' 
is a sign of humility, Berte pp. 35. 43. 58. Renart 14835. As 
the pure stream rejects the malefactor, so neither will the earth 
endure him: 'unssolt din erde nicht tragen,' Troj. 491 [conf. 'art 
cursed from the earth,' Gen. 4. 10-12]. Secrets were entrusted 
to the earth, as well as to fire and oven, p. 629 (see Snppl.). 

It is more especially earth grown over with grass, the green- 
sward, that has a sacred power ; such grass the Sanskrit calls 
Jchusa, and in particular durva, to which correspond the AS. turf, 
ON. torf, OHG. zurha : * holy earth and haulms of durva,' Sak- 
untala (Hirzel pp. 51. 127). I have also accounted for the famous 
chrene crud of the Salic law by our ' reines kraut,' clean herb ; 
and explained ' chreneschruda (dat.) jactare' by the Roman 

1 Irstantent (they rise again) fon themo fülen legare, üz fon them a»gu, fon 
them falatrisgu, fon themo irdisgen herde, 0. v. 20, 25-8. 

' Ancient tombs have been discovered, in whiidi the bodies neither lie nor sit, 
but crouch with the head, arms and legs pressed together, in receptacles nearly 
square. M. Fr6d. Troyon of French Switz., who has carefully explored and ob- 
served many old graves, expressed to me his opinion, that by this singular treat- 
ment of dead bodies it was prob, intended to replace man in the same posture that 
he maintained in the womb before birth. Thus the return into mother earth would 
be at the same time an intimation of the coming new birth and resurrection of the 
embryo. 

* The Servians, by way of protesting, say ' tako mit zemlie ! ' so (help) me 
earth. A Gaelic saw (Armstrong sub v. coibhi, priest, supra p. 92 note^ declares : 
' ged is fagus claoh do 'n lär, is faigse na sin cobhair choibhi,' near as a stone is to 
the ground, the coibhi's help is nearer still, which seems to imply the earth's prompt 
assistanoe as well as the priest's. 
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' puram hcrbam tollere,' as tlie Hel. 73, 7 has hrmcurni, an OIIG. 
gloss 7'eincumes =fvnme'aüj MHG. 'daz reine gras,' Iw. 6446, and 
grass and 'der melm,' dast, are coupled together, Wh, 24, 28. 
The pui-port of the law is, that earth or dust must he taken up 
from the four corners of the field, »nd thrown with the hand ovsr 
the nearest kinsman. It wag a solemn legal ceremony of heathen 
times, which the christian Capitulars aholished. Against my 
interpretation, however, Leo bas now set up a Celtic one (cruin- 
neach collectua, criadh terra)/ and I cannot deny the weight 
of his arguments, though the Gorman etymology evidently 
has a atroDger claim to a term iacorporated in the text itself 
than in the case of glosses [because the Latin text must be 
based on a Frankish original]. The mythic use made of the 
earth remains the same, whichever way we take the words. 

The ON. language of law offers another and no less signißcanfc 
name : the piece of turf [under which an oath was taken] is 
called iarffmen, iarffar men ; now ' men ' is literally monile, OHG. 
mani, raeni, AS. mene, as we saw iu the case of Freyja'a neck- 
lace * Brlsinga men/ But ' iar^ar men ' must once have been 
lard'ar jnen, Erda's necklace, the greensward being very poetically 
taken for the goddess's jewelry. The solemn ' gaoga undir 
lit^-äar men' (RA. 118-9) acquires its true meaning by this. In 
other nations too, as Hungarians (RA. 120), aud Slavs {Bohme's 
Beitr. 5, 141), the administration of oaths took place by the per- 
son who swore placing earth or turf on his head (see Suppl.). 

The custom of conquered nations presenting earth and water 
in token of submission reaches back" to remote antiquity : when 
the Persians declared war, they sent heralds to demand the two 
elements of those whoso country they meant to invade," which 
again reminds us of the Roman ' pura.' Our landsknechts as 
late as the IGth century, on going into battle, threw a clod of 
earth (like him that threw chrenechruda) in token of utter re- 
nunciation of life.^ Among the Greeks too, grasping the sod 

• ZeitBchr. f. d. alterth. 2, 163 seq. Malb. gl. 2, 149. 150. 

2 BriasoniuB De reguo Pera. 3, 66— 71. Herod. 4, 127. 5,18. Curtius iii. 10, 
108. Ari«totlo lihut. ii. 22, 37. Also Juditli 2,7: ^rot^feif y^v Kttl ÜSu>p {Cod. 
alosc. ed. August!) . 

* Ba.rll:oliT'B Frundaberg p. 58-9. In the MiJ. Ages, when a nun was conse- 
crated, her kiiiHinen, as a sign that she renoaucud all earthly posaessiona, tlirew 
earth ucer the maitlen's arvi; conf. Sveaska visor 1, 17Ö ; 

dct TOTO B& m&nga giefvar b&ld, 
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signified taking possession of laud, especially in the case of 
emigrants. As Eu phamos sits on the prow of the Argo, Triton 
appears in human form and presents him with a clod of earth as a 
gift of hospitality. Euphamns takes the symbolic earth [ßwikaKa 
Batfioviav), and gives it to his men to keep, «but they drop it 
in the sea, and it molts away. Had it been preserved and 
deposited at Taiuaros, the descendants of Euphamos would have 
won the promised land (Gyrene) in the fourth generation. As 
it was, they only got it in the 17th {see Sappl.).^ 

In an AS. spell which is elaewhere given, four pieces of turf 
are cut out, oilj honey, yeast and the milk of all cattle are dropt 
on them, and thereto is added some of every kind of tree that 
grows on the land, except hard trees,^ and of every herb except 
burs ; and then at length the charm is repeated over it. With 
their seedcorn people mix earth from three sorts of fields (Superst. 
I, 477) ; on the coffin, when lowered, three clods are dropt {&99) ; 
by cutting out the sod on which footprints [of a thief or enemy] 
are left, you can work magic (524. 556; and see Suppl.). 

Of holy mountains and hills there were plenty ; yet there seems 
to have been no elemental worship of them : they were honoured 
for the sake of the deity enthroned upon them, witness the 
Wudan^s and Thunar's hills. When Agathias, without any such 
connexion, speaks of \ö(J3at and (papayye^ (hills and gullies) as 
objects of worship (p. 100) j possibly his knowledge of the facts 
was imperfect, and there was a fire or water worship connected 
with the hill. It is among the Goths, to whoTdfairguui meant 
mountain (p. 172), that one would first look for a pure mountain- 
worship, if the kinship I have supposed between that word and 
the god's name be a matter of fact. Dietmar of Merseburg 
(Pertz 5, 855) gives an instance of mountain-worship among the 
Slavs: ' Posita autem est haec (ci vitas, viz. Nemtai, Nitnptch) 
in pago silensi, vocabulo hoc a quodam 7Hontej nimis excelso et 
grandijolimsibi indito : et hie ob qualitatem suam et quantitatem, 
cum execranda gentilitas ibi veneraretur, ab incolis omnibus nimis 



som hade deraf ator harm (great sorrow), 

der de nu kii:itiiil/> den trarla mull (black mould) 

allt ii/ver skön Valboi^B arm. 

' Piniar'B Pyth. 4, 21-4-1. 0- Müler'a Orchom. 352, and prolog. 142 sen. ■ 
hia DorkT 1, 85. 2, 535. 

* ' Only of son wood, not hard,' BA. 506. 
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honorabatur/ The coramentators say it ia the Zobtenberg in 
Silesia (see Suppl.). 

Here and there single stones and rocks, or several in a group, 
sometimes arranged in circles, were held in veneration (Append. 
' vota »d lapides/ especially ' Itipides in ruinosia et silvestribus 
locis venerari ;■" AS. stänweorffnng, ' bringantö stane,' Thorpe pp. 
380. 'ä^G) . This worship of stones ia a distinguishing character- 
istic of Celtic religion," leas of Toutouic, though amongst our- 
selves also wo meet with the superstition of slipping through 
hollow stones as well as hollow trees. Chap. XXXVI. Cavities 
not made ai-tificially by human hand were held sacred. In Eng- 
land they hang such holy-stones or holed-stones at the horses' 
heads in a stable, or on the bed-tester and the house-door against 
witchcraft. Some are believed to have been hollowed by the 
sting of an adder (adderstones) . In Germany, holy stones were 
either mahlsteine of tribunals or sacrificial stones : oaths were 
taken * at ursvölum unnar steinig' ' at enom Jivita kehja stelni* 
Saem. 165». 237\ heilög ßöH 189^ Behjafell, Laudn. 2, 12 ; conf. 
espec. Eyrbygg. saga c. 4. Four holy stones are sunk to cleanse 
a profaned sea (aupra p. 87 note). A great number of stones 
which the giant or devil has dropt, on which he has left the print 
of his hand or foot, are pointed out by popular legend, without 
any holy meaning being thereby imparted to them (see SuppL). 

As giants and men get petrified (p. 551), and still retain, so 
to speak, an after-sense of their former state, so to rocks and 
stones compassion is attribated, and interest in menu's condition. 
Snorri 6Ö remarks, that stones begin to sweat when brought out 
of the frost into warmth, and so he explains how rocks and stones 
wept for Baldr. It is still common to say of bitter anguish : ' a 
stone by the wayside would feel pity,' ' it would move a heart 
of stone.' ^ Notice the MHG. phrase: *to squeeze a stone with 



' Conf. Armstrong sub v. cam and clachbrath ; O'Brien Hub v. earn ; H. 
Sohreiber's Feen, p. 17 on the menhir and jiierres filea, p, 21 on the piorrea 
branlantes. Of aphidle-etones I have apoken, p. 419. 

* This modo of expression ia doubtless vei? old ; here are Bpeoinaeas from 
MHG. ; GZ erbarmet einem steine. Hart. erst, büehl. 175'2. wen: siii herze »teinen, 
Bwer (whosn) si weinen stehe, ze weiiion im geschtehe, Herb. ÖS* ; ir klage mohte 
erbarmen einen Hein 89''. erbarmen ein ftein.herUz herzf, Flore 1498. ir jÄiuer 
daz moht einen vfh erbarmen, Luhengr. p. IH. ez moht ein stein beweinet h&n 
diae Imrmnnge, Dietr. 48*. Mark, the stones ditl not weep of thcmüelveH, but were 
moved to sympathy by the weeping and wailing of the hapless men, which aa it 
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straps, till its veins drop blood/ MsH. 2, 235'', suggested no 
doubt by the veins which run through some stones (see Suppl.). 

In closing this chapter, I will group together the higher gods 
who more immediately govern the four elements. Water, springs, 
rain and sea are under Wuotan (Nichus), Donar, tJogi, Holda. 
Fire, lightning under Donar, Loki. Air, wind under Wuotan, 
Fr6. Earth under Nerthus and many others, mentioned on 
p. 641-2. 



were penetrated their ears. So in Holberg (Ellefte juni 4, 2) : hörte jeg en snkken 
og hylen, som en steen maatte grade ved. And Ovid (Met. 9, 303) : motoraque 
duras Verba queror silices. Luke 19, 40 : ol >d6oi KeKpd^oyrai [Habak. 2, 11 : the 
stones shall cry out of the wall] . 



CHAPTER XXr. 

TREES AND ANIMAL&. 

As all nature was thought of by the heathen mind as living j ^ 
as language and the understanding of human speech wag allowed 
to beasts, and sensation to plants (see Suppl.) ; and as every kind 
of transition and exchange of forms was supposed to take place 
amongst all creatures : it follows at once, that to some a higher 
worth may have been assigned^ and this heightened even up to 
divine veneration. Gods and men trausfoi'nied themselves into 
trees, plants or beastSj spirits and elements assumed animal 
forms ; why should the worship they had hitherto enjoyed be 
^vithheld from the altered type of their manifestation ? Brought 
under this point of view, there is nothing to startle us in the 
veneration of trees or animala. It taa become a gross thing 
only when to the consciousness of men the higher being has 
vanished from behind the form he assumed, and the form alone 
has then to stand for him. 

We must however distinguish from divinely honoured plants 
and animals those that were esteemed high and holy because 
they stood in close relationship to gods or spirits. Of this kind 
are beasts and vegetables used for sacrificej trees- under which 

^ The way it is expreaaed in the Eddie myth of Baldr is more to the point than 
Bnythiug else : To ward o3 every danger tliat mifiht threftten that beloved god, 
Frigff exacted oaths from water, fire, earth, atonea, planta, beasts, birds and worms, 
nay from plagues personified, that they would not harm iim ; one single shrub she 
let off from the oath, böcause he was too young, Sn. 64. Afterwards all creatures 
weep the dead Baldr, men, auLmala, plants and stones. Be. Gfl. The OS. poet of the 
Holland calls dumb natore the unqui'thaTidi, and saya 16fi, 32 ; ' that thar Wal- 
dandea dod (the Lord's death] unquetkande* so filo antkennian scolda, that is 
endagon ertha bivOda, hrisidiin thia höhun hi-rgnu, harda ntfitos clubnn, felinoi after 
them fclde.' It is true these phenomena are from the Bible (Mattb. 27, 51-2), yot 
possibly a heathen picture hovered in the author's mind (as wo saw on pp. 148. 
307), in this case the mourning for Ealdr, so like that for the Saviour. Herbort 
makes all things bewail Hector : if (says he, 68») stones, mctale, chalk and eaud 
bad wit and sense, they would havß sorrowed too. As deeply rooted in man's 
nature is the impalse, when unfortunate, to bewail his woes to the rooks and trt>es 
and woods ; thia is beautifully expressed in the song Ms. 1, 3*^', and ttll the objects 
there appealed to, oCfet their help. 

VOL. II. •*' P 
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higher beings dwell, animala that wait upon them. The two* 
■classes can hardly be separated, for incorrect or incomplete 
accounts will not allow us to determine which is meant. 

1. Tbees. 

The high estimation in which Woods and Trees were held by 
the heathen Germans has already been shown in Chap. IV. To 
•certain deities, perhaps to all, there were groves dedicated, and 
probably particular trees in the grove as well. Such a grove 
«was not to be trodden by profane feet, such a tree was not to bo 
stript of its boughs or foliage, and on no account to be hewn 
•down.^ Trees are also consecrated to individual dssmons, elves, 
"wood and home spriteSj, p. 509. 

Minute descriptions, had any such come down to us, would tell 
us many things worth knowing about the enclosure and main- 
tenance of holy woods, about the feasts and sacrifices held in 
them. In the Indiculus paganiarum we read * de sacris silvarum, 
quae niinidm vocant.' This German word seems to me nncor« 
rupted, but none the easier to understand: it is a plur. masc. 
from the sing, niviid,^ but to hit the exact sense of the word, we 
should have to know all the meanings that the simple verb 
neman was once susceptible of. If the German nimu be, as it 
has every appearance of being, the same as vefuo, then nimid 
also may answer to Gr. vc/ao?, Lat. nemus, a woodland pasture, 
a grove, a sacrum silvae (p. C9).^ Documents of 1086 and 1150 

' SaeruM nemus, nemus castum in Tacitus. Ovid, Amor. ill. 1, 1 : 

Stat vetuB et mnltos incaedua silva per annos, 

oredibile est illi namen inesse loco : 
fons saoer in medio, speluncaque pumice pendens, 

et latere ex oroui diüce qaenuitnr aves. 

Lucan, Pbars. 3, 899 : Lncns trat longo nunquam riolatut ab aeyo. So the Sem- 
nonian wood, the nemns of Nerthus, the Slav Incns Zntibore, the PnuBian grove 
Bomowe. Amoug the Estbubians it is held infamous to pluck even a sing^Ie leaf 
in tlio sacred grove : far as iu shude extends (ut umbra pertingit, RA. 67. 105), they 
will not take so umch as a strawln^rry ; some people secretly bury their dead there 
(Petri Ehstland 2, 120). They call' such woods hio, and the I. of Dago is in 
Estb. i/iitmii/i, bcoauBC there is a consecrated wood near the farmhouae of HiohoJ 
(Thorn. Iliärn.). 

- Like hebd (heros), gimeinid (communio). frumid, pi. fmmidaa (AS. frymlSas, 
primitiae), barid (clamor, inferred from Tacitiis's baritus). 

• Can «imi(J have been a heatlio» term for sacrifice? Abnemen in the 13th cent. 
meont mactare, to slaughter (used of cattlo^. Berthold p. 46, as we atill say abthun, 
abschneiden, Ulph. ußnei/^an ; Schmid's Schwab, wtb. 405 abtuhmen to killponltiy. 
This meaning can hardly l^e in the prc£x« it must be a part of the word itself: 
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name a place Nimodon, Nimeden (itöser'a Osnabi*. geseh.j urk, 34. 
56. 8, 57. 84) j the reaemblance may lead to aometliiug further 
(see Suppl.). 

There can be no doubt that for some time after the converaion 
the people continued to light candles and offor email aruirificea 
under particular holy trees, as evea to this day thoy hang wreaths 
upon them, and lead the ring-dance under them (p. 58). In the 
ciiurch-prohibitions it is variously called : *" vota ad arbores facere 
aut ibi candelam seu quodlibet munua deferre j arborein colore ; 
votum ad arhoreni persolvere ; arbovcs daemonibus consecnifaa 
colere, et in tfinta veneratione habere, ut vnlgus nee ramum neo 
surcuhim aiideat atupidare,' It is the AS. Ireow-meordawj {cultus 
arborum), the ON, biota lundinn (grove), Laudn. 3, 17. The 
Acta Bened. sec. 2 p. 841 informs us: * Adest quoque ibi (at 
Lutosas, now Lenze) non ignoti miraeuli fagiis (beech), suhter 
quam lumiiiariii saepe cum accensa absque hominum accessu 
videmua, divini aliquid fore suapicamur.' So the church turned 
the superstition to account for her own miracles : a convent was 
founded on the site of the tree. About Eathoniaua of the present 
day we are told in Roseuplüuter'ö ßeitr. 9, 12, that only a few 
years ago, in the parish of Harjel, on St. George's^ St. John's 
and St. Michael's night, they used to sacrifice under certain treea, 
i.e. to hill, a black foml} Of the Thunder-god's holy oak au 
account has been given, pp. 72-3-4. 171. 184; and iu Gramm. 
2, 997 the OHG. scaldeih (ilex) is compared with the AS. names 
of plants Bcaldbyfel, soaldJ^yCel and the acaldo quoted abovej p. 94. 
All this is as yet uncertain, and needs further elucidation. 

Among the Langobarda we find a worship of the so-called 
hlood'tree or holij tree (p. 109). The Vita S. Barbati iu the Acta 
sanctor. under Febr. 19, p. 139. The saint (b. cir. GOi, d. cir. 
683) lived at Benevento, ander kings Grim.oald and Romuald ; 
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niman, neman would therefore be to cut, kill, divide, and niinidtts the victims Blaia 
in tbo holy grove, under trees ? Conf. what is aaid in the text of the LauKabardic 
tree of Bocrifioe. Ceitic etymülogies seem rather out: of place lor tLia plainly Sasou 
IndicoluB. Adelung already in Mithrid. 2, 65. 77 bad brought into the üeld Nemetes 
and neinet (templam) ; Ir. naomh is sanotus, noauih (geii. nimhej coeliuu, uiem- 
heailh land consecrated, belonging to the cbarch. 

' The superstition of the Lausitz Wends holds that there are woods which 
i/fiirhj (Umaiid a kunian fictim (like the rivers, p. ■194); some person must lose hid 
life iu them : ■ holds dyrbi Jiojzde Ijeto jeueho uzloweka mjooz,' Lausitz mon. sohr. 
1797, p. 74Ö, 
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the Lombard nation was baptized, but still clung to supersfcitioua 
practices: ' Quin etiam non longe a Beneventi moenibus devotis- 
sime sacrilegam colcbant arhorem, in qua suspenso corio cuncti qui 
aderant terga vertentes arbori celerius equitabant, calcaribus 
cruentantes equos, ut unus alterum posset praeirej atque in eodeni 
cursu retroversis mambns in corium jaculabantur. JSicque parti- 
culam modicam ex eo comedendam auperstitiose accipiebant. Ec 
quia stulta illic persolvebani vota, ab actione ilia nomeo. loco illij 
sicufc hactenus dicitur, vohmi imposuerunt.' In vain Barbatus 
preaches against it ; ' illi ferina coecati dementia nil aliud nisi 
sessorum meditantes nsua, optimum esse fatebantur cultum legis 
7tiajorum suorum, quoa nominafcim bellicosissinios asserebaut/ 
When Eomuald was gone to Naples, 'repente beatissimus Barbatus 
seourim accipiens et ad Votum, pergens, suis manibus nefandam 
arhorem^ in qua per tot temporis spatia Langobardi exitiale sacri- 
legium perficiebant, defosaa humo a radicibua incidit, ac desuper 
terrae congeriem fecitj ut nee indicium ex ea quis postea valuerit 
reperire.' ^ This part about felling the tree baa an air of swagger 
and improbability ; but the description of the heathen ceremony 
may be true to the life. I have pointed out, p. 174, that the 
Ossetes and Circassians hung up the hides of animah on poles 
in honour of divine beings, that the Goths of Jornandes truncis 
eunpendebant exuvias to Mars (p. 77 note), that as a general thing 
animals were hung on sacrificial trees (pp. 75-9) j most likely 
this tree also was sacred to some god through sacrifices, i.e. votive 
offerings of individuals/ hence the wbole place was named ' ad 
votum.' "What was the meaning of hurling javelins through the 
suspended skin, ig by no means clear ; in the North it was the 
custom to shoot through a hanging raw oxhide (Forum, sog. 3, 18. 
4, 61), as a proof of strength and skill. Doiug it backwards 



' Ajaother Yita Bnrbati (ibid. p. 112) relates as foIlowB : ' Nam quid despioa- 
biliuB credendum est, ([uani ox mortniB animalihus uon carnom Bod corium accipere 
ad usmn comestioms, ut prayo errori eubjecti Langobardi feoerimt ? (}ui suarum 
festa eoleunitatum equiB praecurrentibua umiB altero praecedente, sicut moa erat 
gentititim, arbari ludificoe prooul non eatis Bonevento vota «ua iolvebant. Suspensa 
itaqne putredo curii in Lane arhnran divarn, equorum Bessores vcrais post tergum 
brachÜA ignominiam corii c^rtabant lanoeolis vibrare. Camque lanocolis case 
vibrata pcllia mortua cerneretur, veluti pro remedio animae es hao ilhiaione corii 
partis mpdiae lactam reciaioneni gustabant. Eoce quail ridicalo Tanae mentis 
homines errori snbjacebant pestifero ! ' 

^ Snpra p. 360 note ; Totum is uot only vow, but the oblatio rei votivae : 
* volaje paerum ' ia Pertz 2, 93 ie equiv. to offerre. 
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increased the diflBculty, and savoura of antiquity.^ Why the 
particle of skin that was knocked out should be eaten, it is hard 
to say ; was it to indicate that they were allowed to participate 
in the sacrifice? (p. 46; see Suppl.). 

And not only were those trees held sacred, under which men 
sacrificed, and on which they hung the head or hide of the 
slaughtered beast^ but saplings that grew up on the top of sacri- 
ficed animals. A willow slip set over a dead foal or calf is not 
to be daraaged (Sup. I, 838) ; are not these exactly Adam of 
Bremen's ' o^rbores ex morte vel tabo immolaioruifi divinae ' ? (p. 
76) .2 

Of hallowed trees (which are commonly addressed as frau, 
dame, in the later Mid. Ages) the oak stands at the head (pp. 
72-77) ; an oak or beech is the arbor fnigifera in casting lots 
(Tac. Germ. 10). Next to the oak, the ash was holy, as we may 
see by the myth of the creation of man ; the ashtree Yggdrasill 
falls to be treated in Chap. XXV. The wolf, whose meeting of 
you promises victory, stands under ashen boughs. ' The common 
people believe that 'tis very dangerous to break a bough from 
the ask, to thia very day,' Rob- Plot's Staffordshire p. 207. One 
variety, the mountaiu-aah or rountreej rowan-tree, is held to have 
magical power (Brockett p. 177);'^ (conf. Cbap. XXVII., Rönn). 
With dame Hazel too our folk-songs carry on conversations, and 
hazels served of old to hedge in a court of justice, as they still do 
cornfields, RA. 810. According to the Östgöta-lag (bygdab, 30), 
any one may in a common wood hew with impunity, all but oaks 
and hazels, these have peace, i.e. immunity. In Soperst. 1, 972 we 
are told that oak and hazel dislike one another, and cannot agree, 
any more than haw and sloe (white and black thorn j see Suppl.). 
Then the elder (sarabucus), OHGr. holaniar, enjoyed a marked 
degree of veneration ; holaa of itself denotes a tree or shrub (AS. 
cneowhülen== ruscus). In Lower Saxony the sambucus nigra is 



' So the best head had to be touched backtcanU, RA. 396 ; so men eacriflced 
with the head tamed away (p. 433), and threw lAckwarda over their heads (p. 628). 

' A Bcholitim on Ad. o{ BreraeB's Hist. eocl. (Pertz, acr. 7, 37i>) is worth 
qaoting : ' Prope illud templum (upealiense) eet arbor mixima, late ramoB exteadena, 
aestate ct hieme semper virens : cujus ilia generis sit, nemo seit. Ibi etiara est fons, 
ubi saoriflcia Paganoruiti uolont exerceri, et homo vivus immerjiji, qui dum im- 
mergitur (al. iavenitar), ratum erit votum populi.' To sink in water was a good 
sign, as in the ordeal (ilA. U2J; ocrnf. Chap, XXXIV., Witoh's bath), 

^ Esculus Jori saora, Pliny 16, 4 [5). 
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called ellom, c?Miorn.^ Anikißl'a testimony 1, 179 is beyond 
suspicion : * Thus did onr forefatbera also hold the ellhorn holy, and 
if they must needs clip the same, they were wont first to say this 
prayer : " Dame Ellhorn, give me somewhat of thy wood, then will 
I also give thee of mine, if so be it grow in the forest/' And this 
they were wont to do sometimes with beaded knees, bare head and 
folded hands, as I have ofttimes in my young days both heard 
and seen/ Compare with this the very similar accounts of elder 
rods (Sup, I, 866), of planting the elder before stables (169)» of 
pouring water under the elder (864), and of the elder's mother 
(Sup. K, Dan. 162).- The juniper, wacholder, plays an impor- 
tant part in the märchen of machandelhoom ; in the poem of the 
Mirror's adventure, fol. 38, occurs the mysterious statement : 



Fraw WeckolteTy ich sich 
daz du ir sweater bist, 
du kund ouch falsche list 
du du daz kind verstalt. 



Dame Juniper, I see 
that thou her ' sister art, 
thou knewcst false cunning too 
when thou stolest the child. 



A man in Sudermania was on the point of cutting down a fine 
shady juniper, wht^n a voice cried out, 'hew not the juniper!' 
He disregarded the warning, and was about to begin again, when 
it cried once more ' I tell thee, hew not down the tree 1 * and he 
ran away in a fright.* A similar notion lies at the bottom of 
kindermjirchen no. 128, only it has a ludicrous turn, given it; a 
voice out of the tree cries to the hewer, ' he that hews liaspelholz 
(windlass-wood), shall die.' Under such a tree, the Klinta tall 
(deal-tree, pine) in Westmanland, dwelt a hafs-fru, in fact the 
pine tree's rä (p. 496) ; to this tree yon might see snow-white 
cattle driven up from the lake across the meadows, and no one 
dared to touch its boughs. Trees of this kind are sacred to indi- 
vidual elves, woodsprifces, homesprites ; they are called in Swed. 

' AS. eilen. The CanoneB editi snb Emlgaro rege, cap. 16 (Thorpe, p. 396), 
speak of the sorcery practised ' on tUemtm aud eao on o'Srum niiaUoum treowam ' 
(in uiiiibiiciB et m aliis Tsriis arboribus). 

* The god PuBhkait lives under the tldtr, and the Lettons used to set bread and 
beer for him beaide the tree, Thom. Hiäm, p. 43. [la Somereetshire they will not 
burn elder wood, for fear of ill luck. — Tsanb.] 

^ My faithlesa lover's. 

* I find this quoted from Loccenius's Antiq. Su«og. 1,3; it is not in the ed. ol 
1647, it may be in a later. Afzelins 2, 147 iias the story with tliie addition, tliat at 
the eewnd stroke blood flowed from the root, the bewer then went home, and soon 
fell Bick. 
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ho'träd, in Dan. hoe-trä (p. 509). Under the lime-tree in the 
Hero-book dwarfs lore to haunt, and heroes fall into enchanted 
sleep : the aweei, breath of it3 blossomg causes stupefaction, D. 
Heldenb. 1871, 3, 14-5. 135 (see Suppl.). But elves in particular 
have not only single trees but whole orchards and groves assigned 
them, which they take pleasure in cultivating, witness Laurin's 
Bonegdrden enclosed by a silken thread. In Sweden they call 
these gardens elfträd-gärdar. 

The Greek dryads ' and hamadryads have their life luiked to a 
tree, and as this withers and dies, they themselves fall away and 
cease to be j any injury to bough or twig is felfc as a wound, and 
a wholesale hewing down puts an end to them at once.^ A cry 
of anguish escapes them when the cruel axe comes near. Ovid in 
Met. 8, 742 seq., tells a beautiful atory of Eriaichthon'a impioua 
attack on the grove of Ceres : 

Ille etiam Cereale nemns violasse securi 
dieitur, et Incos ferro temerasse vetastos. 
Stabat in his ingens annoso robore quercus, 
saepe sub hac dryades festas duxere choreas . . , 
Contremuitj gemitumque dedit Deoia quercus, 
et pariter frondes^ pariter pallescere glandes 
coepere, ac longi pallorem dacere rami. 

When the alder (erle) is hewn, it bleeds, weeps, and begins to 
speak (Meinert^s Kubländch. 122). An Austrian marchen (Ziska 
38-4-2) tells of the stately _/i?-, in which there sits a fay waited on 
by dwarfs, rewarding the innocent and pLiguing the guilty ; and 
a Servian song of the maiden in the pine (fichte) whoso bark the 
boy splits with a gold and silver horn. Magic spells banish the 
ague into/rft». FicMe (see Suppl.). 

This belief in spirit-haunted trees was no less indigenous among 
Celts- Sulpicius Severus (beg. of 5th cent.) reports in his life of 
St. Martin, ed. Amst, 1665, p. 457 : ' Dum in vico quodam tem- 
plura antiquissimum diruisset, et arhorein 'pinxtin^ quae fano erat 
proxiraa, esset aggresaus excidere^ turn vero antistes illiua loci 
ceteraque gentiliura turba cocpit obaistere ; et cum iidem illi, dum 
templum evertitur, imperante domino quievissent, succldi arhorem 



1 AS. gloss, leudu-elfenne, wood-elfina, fem. pi. 

- ' Nou sine liamatlrjadia fato cadlt arborea trabs.' A^Monitia. 
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non patiebantur. Ille eos sedulo commonere, niliil esse religionis 
in stipite ; Deam potius, cui serviret ipse, sequerentur ; arborem 
illam exscindi oportere, quia esset daemoni dedicata ' (see Suppl.) . 
A great deal might be written on the sacredness of particular 
plants and flowers. They are either dedicated to certain gods 
and named after them (as Donners bart, p. 183. Baldrs brft, 
p. 222. Fomeotes folme, p. 240. Lokkes havre, p. 242. Freyju 
hdr, Friggjar gras, p. 302-3) ; or they come of the transformation 
of some afflicted or dying man. Nearly all such plants have power 
to heal or hurt, it is true they have to be plucked and gathered 
first : the Chap, on magic will furnish examples. Like sacred 
tutelary beasts, they are blazoned on the coats-of-arms of 
countries, towns, and heroes. Thus to the Northwest Germans, 
especially Frisians and Zeelanders, the seeblatt (nymphaea, nenu- 
phar) was from the earliast times an object of veneration. The 
Hollanders call it plompe, the Frisians pompe : strictly speaking, 
the broad leaves floating on the sea are pompebledden, and the 
fragrant white flowers, golden yellow inside, swcmnehlormnen 
(flores cygnei) j which recals the names given at p. 489, ntas- 
blume, näckblad, muhme and mummel {i.e. swan-maiden). The 
Frisians put seven ' sea-blades ' (zeven plompenbladen) in their 
escutcheon, and under that emblem looked for victory ;^ our 
Gudrunlied (1373) knows all about it, and furnishes Herwic of 
S^wen or Selanden with a sky-blue flag : ' sebleter swebent (float) 
dar inne.' This sea-flower is the sacred lotus of old Egypt, and 
is also honoured in India ; the Tibetans and Nepalese bow down 
to it, it is set up in temples, Brahma and Vishnu float on its leaf; 
and it is no other than a M. Nethl. poem that still remembers 
Thumbkin floating on the leaf (p. 451). 



' J. H. Halbertsma's Het Buddhisme en zijn stichter, Deventer 1843, pp.8. 10 ; 
and he adds, that the people are to this day very careful in picking and carrying the 
plompen : if yon fall with the flower in your hand, yon get the falling siofaaess. 
Plomben, our plumpfen, ON. pompa, means plumping or plunging down. Ago. to 
W. Barnes, ' butterpnmps= ovary of the yellow waterUly ;' conf. Lith. pumps, Slav. 
pupa, wen, pimple? Mart. Hamconii Frisia, Franekarae 1620, p. 7, says Friso intro- 
duced the cognisance of the seven sea-hlades : ' insigne Frisonis, nt Cappidns refert, 
teptem fuenmt rubra nympheae herbae folia, in tribus argenteis constitutae trabibns 
per fcutum caeruUum oblique ductis.' Cappidns is said to have been a priest at Sta- 
vom at the beg. of the 10th century, but nothing more is known of him. Conf. Van 
d. Bergh's Volksoverlev. p. 33. 41. 110. Others connect the division of Friesland 
into 7 sea-lands with the 7 leaves of the scutcheon ; it is not known for certain whea 
that division first began ; see De vrije Yries 4, 137. 
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2. Animals. 

We sliall have still more to say about sacred miimah, whieh 
enter into more intimate relations with, man than dumb nature 
can J but their cultas will admit of being referred to two or three 
principal causes. Either they stood connected with particular 
gods, and to some extent in their service, as the boar beloogs 
to Fro, the wolf and raven to Wuotan ; or there lies at the basis 
the meiamorphosu of a higher being into some animal shape, 
on the strength of which the whole species comes to be invested 
with a halo of honour. That ia how we may in some instancoa 
have to take a bear, bull, cow or snake, presupposing an in- 
carnation, though onr mythology may have long ceased to reach 
so far back as to give a full account of it. Then, bordering 
close upon such a lowering of the god into the animal, comes 
the penal degradation of man into a beast, the old doctrine 
of transmigration, in which we discover a third reason for the 
consecration of animals, though it does not warrant an actual 
worship of them. Those myths, e.g. of the cuckoo, woodpecker, 
nightingale, and so on, furnish a fund of beautiful tales, which 
enter largely into the hero-worship (.'3eo Suppl.). 

QoADRüPKDS.^ — Foremost of animals I name the horse, the 
noblest, wisest, trustiest of domestic animals, with whom the hero 
holds friendly talk (p. 392), who sympathizes in bis griefs and 
rejoices in his victories. Aa some heroes are named after the 
horse (Hengest, Hors), the horse too has proper names given him ; 
Norse mythology aäsigna to nearly every god his separate horse, 
endowed with miraculous powers. OSiu'a steed is named Sfeipnir 
(p. 154), and is, like some giants and heroes, an octopod.^ The 
other horses of the äsea are enumerated by Sffira. 44* and Sn. 18, 
without specifying to which they belonged. Several names are 
formed with ' faxi ' (jubatus, comatus, OHG. vahso), as Skuifaxi 
(Sasra. 32. Sn. 11), QuUfaxi (Sn. 107-10), Erimfaxi (Saem. 32. 
9If Sn.U), Freyfmvi (Vatnsd. 14Ü.1). Of these, Gullfaxi the 
gold-maned belonged to giant Hrdngair, Skiufaxi the shiny- 



' Old riddle on O'Sinn and Sleipnir m tlie Hervararaaga : ' Wlio are tlie two that 
go to Thing (council} togetJier, and have three eyes, ten lega and one tail hetweea 
tliem? ' A mode of expresHinn quite of a piece with our old habits o£ speeoli ; thus 
in the Weiatliiiioer it ia said the oflScers of the court shall come to theaaaize with 6J 
moatha, meaning thiee men ou horstback end a dog. 
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maned was tbe steed of Day, and Hrimfasi the rimy-Tnaned 
(p. 641) of Niglit. Bat even Faxi by itself ia a name for horses, 
e.^. Forndd. sog, 2, lö8. 508. Ärvakr (early- waker) , Al^i&r 
(all-wise) are horses of the sun-chariot, Sacni. 45. Sn. 12; on 
Arvakr'a ear, on Alsvinn's • hoof, there wore rnnes written ; also 
runes 'ä Sleipids tonnotn (teeth),' Sasra. 196% as well as on the 
bear's paw and the wolfs claws." SvafflJfari was the horse that 
helped the giant in bnilding, Sn. 46. And our hero-leg'end has 
handed down the names of many famous horses (p. 392). Bajart 
is described as intelligent, like AlsviSr; he is said to be still alive 
in Ardennes forest, where you may hear him neigh every year on 
Midsummer day (Quatre fils Aimon 180'), The track of Schim- 
ming'a shoe stands printed on the rock, Vilk, saga cap. 37 (see 
Suppl). 

The Freyfaxi in VatnsdaelasagA was owned by a man named 
Brandr, who is said to have worshipped it (at hann hefSi ätrÜnaS 
ä Faxa), and was therefore called Faxabrandr. The unpublished 
Baga of Hrafnkell is known to me only from Müller's Bibl. 1, 103, 
but he too had a horse FrcyfaM (mispr. Preirfara), which he 
had half given to Freyr, vowing at the same time to slay the 
man who should mount it without his leave. I can give the 
passage from Joh. Erici de philippia apud priscos boreales, Lips. 
1755, p. 122: * Hrafnkell atti ])aun grip i eigo sinni, er hänom 
|)öfcti betri enn annar, )jat var heatr bleikalutfcr at lit, er hann 
kalla^i ii^rey/J^a;«;, hann gaf Frey vln sttwm (supra, pp. dS. 211) 
Jjcnna hest halfann. ä jjessom hesti hafBi hann sva mikla elsko 
(love), at hann strengdi Jjess heit (vow), at hann skyldi |7eim 
inanni at bana vorSa, er J^eim hesti riSi an bans vilja.' Brand's 
' litroaa^S ' refers, no doubt, to the same circumstance of his horse 
being hallowed and devoted to the god. A striking testimony 
to this ia fonnd in Olafs Tryggvasonar saga : ^ Tidings came to 
the king, that the Tragndir (men of Drontheim) had turned back 
to the worship of Freyr, whose statue still stood among them. 
When the king commanded them to break the image, they Ve- 
plied: *^ei mnnum ver briota HknesJci Freys, ];viat ver höfum leingi 

' Sviflr, gen. STinns, like matSr, manna. 

' Reminding of the Germ. Beast-apologne (Tteiuh. oclxiit.). 
1, 1Ö9 Rafn ]>referB, wrongly I think, the reading ' hüfSi/ head. 

» Ed. SkaJh. 1698. 1690. 2, 190 cap. 49 ; this cap. is left ont in Fonun. aöa 2 
189, but inserted at 10, 312. 
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honum J^ionat ok hefr oss vel dügat.' Olafr Buminoned them 
to an assembly, resolving to destroy the idol himself^ and. sailed 
to the coast where the temple (hof) stood. When ho landed^ he 
found the horses of the god grazing there (]>il bö,u hans menn stoS- 
hross nokr vi^ vegin, er }feir sog^a at hann Ereyp tetti). The 
king mounted the stallion, and his courtiers the mares, and so 
they rode to the temple j Olafr dismounted, walked in and threw 
down the idols (goiSin),^ but took Frey^s image away with him. 
When the Trasndir found their gods dishonoured, and Frey's 
image earned ofiF, they were ware that the king had done it, and 
they came to the place of meeting. The king had the image set 
np in the Thing, and asked the people : ' know ye this man ? * 
' It is Freyr our god ' they answered. ' How has he shewn his 
power to yon ? ' ' He has often spoken to ns, foretold the 
future, granted plenty and peace (veitti osa är oc f ri^) .' ' The 
devil spake to you ' said the king ; then taking an axe, he cried 
to the image : ' Now help thyself, and defend thee if thou canst.* 
Freyr continuing silent, Olafr hewed off both his hands, and then 
preached to the people how this idolatry had arisen. The whole 
narrative bears the impress of a later age, yet it had sprung out 
of Norse tradition, and assures us that horses were consecrated to 
Freyr, and mainfamed in the hallowed precincts of his temples. 
Had not the temples of other gods such horses too ? The animals 
that Wilibrord found grazing in Fosete's sanctuary (p. 230) can 
hardly have been horses, or he would not have had them slaugh- 
tered for food; but the practice of rearing cattle consecrated to 
the gods is established by it none the less. And apart from this, 
it seems that single beasts were maintained by private worship- 
pers of the god. 

Such breed of pure and dedicated horses was destined for holy 
uses, especially sacrifice, divination, and the periodical tours of 
deities in their cars. Their manes were carefully cultivated, 
groomed and decorated, as the name Faxi indicates; probably 
gold, silver and ribbons were twined or plaited into the locks 
{GnUfaxi, Skwfairi) 3 mon gloar (juba splendet), Ssem. 92", l^sir 
mün af mari (lucet juba ex equo) 32'', as indeed the Lat, jubar 
suggests juba, because a mane does radiate, and light sends out 



I So that there wcie other etatnes standing beeide Frey's. 
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beams in the manner of hair.^ GiiUfoppr, Silfrintoppr are names 
of horses whose taila were tied rouad with gold or silver, Sn. 44. 
The names Gijllir and Gier (goldeUj glittering, ibid.) may be 
given them for the same reason, or because their hoofs were 
shod with gold, or from the gilding of the bridle and saddle. 
Of colours, white was esteemed the noblest ; a king would make 
his entry, or bestow a fief, seated on a milk-white steed. The 
Weisthiiuier often mention the white hone {e.g. 3, 3-i2. 857) ; if 
an inheritance lie vacant, the governor ia to mount a white foal, 
and taking one man before him and the other behind, to set one 
of them down on the property (3, 831; conf. 2, 541). A foal 
was esteemed even purer and nobler than a horse (see Suppl.) ^ 

Tacitus (Germ. 9, 10), after saying * lucos ac nemora conse- 
craut/ adds: 'Proprium gentis, eqiwriim quoque praesa^gia ac 
monitua experiri. Publice alimtur, iisdem nemoribus aa lucis, 
candidt et nullo mortali opere co}iiacti, quos pressos sacro curru 
sacerdos ac rex vel priuceps civitatis comitantur, hinnitmque ac 
fremiius observant. Nee ulli auspicio major fides, non solum 
apud plebem, sed apud proceres, apud sacerdotes : se enim 
ministros deorum, Mos conscios putant ; ' these sacred beasts are 
in the secrets of the gods, and can reveal their counsels. And in 
chrisfciau times the Indiculus pa<:^an. cap. xiii. speaks ' de auguriis 
eqiionimj' without describing them further. A horse's neigh is 
an omen of good (Sup. I, 239).^ To warriors victory was fore- 
tokened by their chargers' neighing (OHG. hueion, MHG. weien, 
M. Neth. neien, ON. hneggja, Swod. gniigga), and defeat by 
their withholding the cheerful spirit-stirring strain ; see an in- 
stance in the Flem. rhyming chron., ed. Kausler 7152. We 
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' Single hairs ont at tho mane or tail of b sacred horse were treasured np. 
Franz Wessel relates, p. It, that wtien the JoLannites preached in a town or viliuge, 
they had a tine stallion ridden round, to which the people offered 'afgehowen 
woppen (bnuch of oat oars) ' ; any one who could get a hair ont of the horse's tail, 
tbought himself hicky, and sewed it iutu the middle of his milk-»tiaiuer, and the 
milk was proof against witchcraft. 

^ A foaPH tooth, it seems, was hung about the person, and worn as a safeguard. 
A MHG. poet says : ' gevater uude fiili-zant an gj'ö/.en iicetea sint ze swaoh,' god- 
fftthera and foars teeth are too weak in great emergeneiea, MS. 3, IfiO"'. To let 
chiUiren ride on a llaok foal makes them cut their teeth easily, Saperst. I, 428. 
From Eracl. 1320. 1485 jTd-zene appear to be the milk-teeth shed by a foal (see 
Siippl.). 

" What the breath of a awme has polluted, ia set right again by that of the 
horse (Sup. I, 820. K, 92) ; the horse in a clean anisnal. It helps a woman in labour, 
for a hone to feed out of fur apron (Sup. I, 337). 
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know how the Persians chose a king by the neighing of hia 
horse^ Herod. 3, 84. In the Norwegian, tale Grimaborken (Asb. 
and Moe, no. 38) a foal is sackled by twelve mares, and gets to 
talk eensibly (see Suppi). 

And aa Mimi'a head retained its wisdom after it was cut off 
(3 79) J heathendom seems to have practised all sorts of magic by 
cutting off horse's heads and sticking thorn np. In a nursery- tale 
(no, 89) the trusty Falada'a head is nailed up over the gate, and 
carries on converse with the king's daughter. This cutting off 
and setting up of horse's heads has been mentioned at p. 47-8 as 
an ancient German custom. Pliny 19, 10 (58) notices, as a remedy 
for caterpillars : ' si palo imponantitr in hortis ossa capitis ex 
eqxiino genere.' In Scandinavia they stuck a horse's head on a 
pole, and turned the gaping jaws, propped open with a stick, in 
the direction whence tbe man they had a spite against, and 
wished to harm, was sure to come.^ This was called a rieidstauf/e 
(spite-stake). Saxo Gram. p. 75: Immolati diis equi abscissum 
caput conto excipiens, suhjccti* stipitihris dist&ntos faucium rictus 
apeniiij sperans se primes Erici conatus atrocis spectaculi for- 
midine frastraturum. Arbitrabatur enim ineptas barbarorum 
mentes oblatae cervicis terriculamento cessuras; et jam Ericus 
obvium illis iter agebat. Qui prospecto eminus capite, obscoentta- 
tis apparatum intelUgeua, silere socios cautiusque se gerere jubet, 
nee qaemquam teraere prsecipifcare aermonem, ne incauto effamine 
ullum maleficiis instruerent locum, adjiciena, ei sermone opus 
incideret, verba se pro omnibus habiturum. Jamque medius illoa 
amnis secreverat, cum magi, ut Ericum pontis aditu deturbarent, 
contum quo equi caput refixermit fluvio citiraum locant. Die 
nihilominus pontem intrepide aggressus, 'in latorem* inquit 
* gestaminis sui fortuna recidat, nos melior consequatur eventus. 
Male maleficis cedat, infauatae molia gerulum onus obruat, nobis 
potiora tribuant omina soapitatem ! ' Neo secus quam optabatur 
evenit: continuo namque excussa cervice ruens ferentem stipes 
oppresait. — Egilssaga p. 389 : Egill tuk i hcJnd ser heslis staunff 
(hazel rod), ok geek ä bergsnans nockura, }iä er viasi til lands 
inn. Jfä tükhann hross-höfuÖ' ok setii up a staungina, si^an veittt 



^ Wolve»* head* were in like matiner held opea with hazel rodt and hun^ ttp 
Isengr. 6-45-7-8. Eeijia,rdua 3, 293. 312. KeinLurt, introd. p. Ixix. 
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lianu formMa ok mselti sva t ' her set ek upp nid'ataung, ok auf 
ek Jjessu ni^i D. höud Eiriki konöogi ok Gunnhilda drottningu.' 
haau sneri kross-Jwfd'inti inn d land. — At other times they carved 
a mau's head out of wood, and fastened it fco a stake which was 
inserted in the breast of a slaugJdered iiorm} Vatnsd. saga^ p. 
142 : lokuU skar karls höfut ä sülu endaua, ok risti ä rünar med 
öllum ]'eim formäla sem fjrr var sagdr^ aiSan drap lökull nier 
eina (killed a mare), ok opau"5u hana hia briostinu, fobr&ti a 
snbitia, ok lötu horfa |»eim ä Borg (see Öuppl.), It is well worth 
noticing, that to this very day the peasants' houses in a part 
of Lower Saxony (Lüneburg, HolsteiUj Mecklenburg) have horses' 
heads carved on the gables : they look upon it merely as an. orna- 
ment to the woodwork of the roof, but the custom may reach 
far back, and have to do with the heathen belief in outward- 
pointing heads keeping mischief away from houses.^ The Jahrb. 
of the Meckl. verein 2, 118 says, these horses' heads are nailed 
transversely on each gable-end (kühlende) of the roof, a remiu- 
iscenCG of the sacred horses of the ancieuts. Heinr. Schreiber 
(Taschenb. f. 1840, p. 240 aeq.) has likewise noticed those horses 
rushing at each other on gables of the older houses in Romanic 
Ehsetia (not Germ. Switz., but Tyrol ; see Zingerle's Sitten 
p. 55) ; he is decidedly over hasty in pronouncing fchem a Celtic 
symbol, for it" we were to say that the custom in L. Saxony was 
a legacy from the earlier Celtic inhabitants, criticism would lose 
all firm footing. To me this custom, aa well aa horae-worahip 
altogether, seems to belong equally to Celts, Teutons and Slavs ; 
what particular branches of these races were most addicted to 
it, will by degrees unfold itself to future research (see Suppl.). 
Praßtorius (Weltbeschr. 2, 162-3) relates,, that the Non-German 
people (Wends) used to keep off or extirpate cattle-plagues by 
fixing round their Btables the heads of tnad horses and cows on 

' Couf. Sup. If 838, planting the willow in tho deiid foal's mouth. 

- Pretty much as Ihey turned the eaglo'o liead on the hoase, and thought 
thereby to ahlft the wind {p. G33-4). The heathen practice of fnsteuiug up animals' 
heads exptaiins many very olil namua of placoa in üerm. and France, as BerhaupteH, 
Tierhaupten, Roshaupten, Selim. 2, 223. Ad locum qui nuneupatur caput cab'üli- 
num, Pertz 2, 27B. Ad locsum qui vocatur caput eqtti (Vita S. Magni, in Cauisius's 
Lect. ant. I, 667), with the addition ia Goldaat (Scr. rer. Alem. i. 2, 198) : 'et idciroo 
vocatus est iUe locus caput eqai, quia omaes veuatorea reliquerant ihi euos caballoa,} 
et pcdestreä ibant ad vcnaudnm.' Obviously a falae later interpretation ; in fact 
this life of St. Magnus (Magnoald, Mangold) has a guod many interpolations, oonf. 
Moliillon'a Acta B«ne<l. soo. 2, p. 5Q5. 
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hedge-stakes; also tliat if at night their horses were riddea 
to exhaastion by the night-hag or leetoDj they put a korse'is head 
among the fodder in the crib, and this would curb the spirit's 
power over the beast. Yery likely the snperstitiouä burying of 
a dead head in the stable (I, 815) means that of a horse/ conf. 
Chap. XXXVIII., Nightmare. In Holland they hang a horse's 
head over pigatyes (Westendorp p. 518), in Mecklenburg it is 
placed under a sick man's piilovf (Jahrb. 2, 128). We saw 
the horse's head throvrti into the Midsummer lire with a view to 
magical eflEects (p. 618).^ 

Prtetoriug's account is enough to shew that Slavs agreed with 

Germans in the matter of horse- worship. But older and weightier 

witnesses are not wanting. Dietmar of Merseburg (6, 17. p. 812) 

reports of the Luitizers, i.e. Wilzes : ' Terram cnm tremore 

infodiant, quo sortibus emissis [imm. ?] rorum certitudinem du- 

biarum perquirant. Quibua finitis, cespite viridi eaa operientes, 

equum, qui maximas inter alios habetur et ut sace)' ah his vener- 

atur, super fixas in terram duoriim ciispidea hasiillum inter se 

transmissorum snpplici obaequio ducunt, et praemissis sortibus 

quibus id explicavere prius, per hunc quasi divinum deuuo 

amjiirantur ; et si in duabus his rebus par omen apparet, factis 

completur j sin autemj a tristibus populis hoc prorsus omittitur.* 

— The Vita beati Ottonis episcopi bambergensis, composed by an 

unknown contemporary (Canisiua iii. 2, 70)j relates more fully of 

the Pomeranians, whom Otto converted a.d. 1124: 'Habebant 

caballmn mirae inuignitudhm^ et pinguemj nigri coloritt, efc acrem 

valde. Iste toto anni tempore vacabat, tantaeque fuit sanctitatis 

ut nullum dignaretur sessorem ; habuitque unum de quatuor 

sacerdotibua temploram custodem diligenbissimum. Quando ergo 

itinere terrestri contra hostes aut praedatum ire cogitabant, 

eventum rei hoc modo soiebaut praediscere. Masiae novem dis- 

ponebantur humo, spatio uuius cubiti ab invicem separatae. 

Strato ergo cabatlo atque freuatOj sacerdoa, ad quem pertinebat 

custodia iUius, tentura freno per jacentos hastas transversum 

ducebat ter, atque reducehat. Quod si pedibus inoflfensis hastisque 



' Conf. Fornald. aög. 2, 168. 3ö0, what is said of Faxi's hrois-haus. 

• Why aboEld the monks in the abbey have a caput cabalUnum ! Eeinhar lue 
3, 2032. 2153. Doea tho expreaaioa spua out of a dead hone'i head ^ in. Borojid, 
Walili» ^, %f meao euolututed I 
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indiaturbatis equus trausibat, signum habaere prosperitatis, et 
seeuri pergobant ; sin auteinj quiescebant/ — Here the holy steed 
is led across 7iine spears lying a ciibit apart from one another, in 
Dietmar's older narrative over the points of two crossed spears ; 
of course the Luitiisers may have had a different metliod from the 
Pomeranians. Saxo Grram. p. 321 gives yet a third account of 
the matter respecting the Slavs of Rügen : ' Praeterea peculiarera 
albi coloris equuniixivXo posaidebat (numen), cujus Jii&ae aid caiulae 
pilos co7ivell&re nefarium ducebatur. Hunc soli sacerdoti pascendi 
insidendique jus erat, ne divini auimalU usus quo frequentier hoc 
vilior haberetnr. In hoc equOj opinione Rngiae, Svantovitus (id 
simulacro vocabulum erat) adversas sacrorum suormn hostea bcUa 
gerere credebatur. Cujus rei praecipuum argumentum exstabat, 
quod is nocturno tempore stabulo insistena adeo plerumque mane 
sudore ac luto resperäus videbatur,^ tanqaam ab exercitatione 
veniendo magnorum itinerum spacia percurrisset. Ausphda 
quoqae per eundem equum hujasmodi suraebantur. Cum bellum 
adversum aliquam provinciam suscipi plucuisset, ante fanum tri- 
plex hasiafuvb ordo ministrorum opera disponi aolebat, in quorum 
qnolibet binae e traverse jmieiae conversis in terrara cuspidibus 
figebantur, aequali spaciorum magnitudine ordines diapai^onte. 
Ad quos equus ductaudae oxpeditionia tempore, solenni precatione 
praemisaa, a sacerdote e vestibulo cum loramentis productus, si 
propositoa ordinea ante dextro quam laevo pede transcenderet, 
faustum gerendi belli omen accipiebatur. Sin laeviim rel scmel 
dextro praeiuliseet, petendae provinciae propositam mutabatur.' — 
This description is still more exact : the sacred horse, here attri- 
buted to the deity himself who bestrides him by night, is led 
three times over two spears planted crosswise, that is, over six 
spears, and must, for the omen to be favourable, pass each row 
with his right foot foremost; if at even one row he has lifted 
the left before the right, misfortune is threatened. The colour 
ascribed to the steed ia lohite as in Tacitua, not black as in the 
biographer of Otto. 

The Chronica Augustensis ad. an. 1068 (in Freher I, 349) 
says, that Bp. Bnrcard of Halberstadt (the Buko still known in 
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1 &3 the hoFse ridden by the niglit -spirit is covereci with äatst and sweat the 
next momiiig (ee« p. 287 and Sufpl.). 
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our children's game) took away tlieir sacred, horse from the 
Lutizera, and rode home to Saxony on it hiraaelf; ' Barcardus 
Halberstatensia episcopus Laifciciorum provinciatn ingreasus iu- 
cendit, vastavifcj avectoque eqito quem pro deo in Bheda ^ colebant, 
super earn sedons in Saxoniam. rediit.' 

May we then adopt the hypothesis, that Dietmar and the 
Augsburg chronicler mean the sacred horse of Radigast at 
Rlietraj and Saxo and the author of the Vita Ottonis that of 
Sviatovifc at Arkona ? Each of these gods^ had horses hallowed 
to him, and others may have had the same. And so in Grermany 
toOj horses may have been dedicated to several deities, and 
divination performed with them under similar forms j especially 
to the gods Frouwo (p. <döQ) and Wuotan (p. 154-5-6). 

Some accounts of the reverence paid to sacred horses in Dit- 
marsen have a doubtful look. The Rieswold or Riesumwold on 
the confines of K". and S. Ditmarsen is said to havo been a holy 
wood, in which human sacrifices were offered, and white horseH 
consecrated to gods were maintained.^ This is simply an unauthor- 
ized appropriation of the statement in Tacitus to a particular 
locality. There is more of local colour in what Bolten 1, 262 re- 
peats after the suspicious Carsten, that at Windbergen there 
stood a grove set apart to Hesus (!), which is still called Hese 
or Heseholt,* In the grove two lohite korsesj a young and an 
oldj were fed for the god, no one was allowed to mount them, and 
good or bad auguries were gathered from their neighing and 
leaping. Some talk of ten or even twenty horses. A priest of 
the god stuck staves in the ground, led the bridled steed along, 
and by certain processes made it hap slowly over Um starves. 
Joh. Aldolfi, i.e. Neocorus, who is cited in support, says nothing 
at all about it. The immunity from mounting is another point of 
agreement with those Slav horses. 



» 



' Not ' in rheda ' ("Wedekind'a Note» 1, 173). Bhetra, a chief place of Slav 
hoathcDism, placed by Adam of Bremen in. tbe land of tbo Bethoxii, where stands 
the temple of Redigost ; Dietmar gives the Lutiz town in the ' grau Eiedera' itself 
the name of Biedegost. 

* Sviatovit or STontevit has been confounded with St. Yitue, sanctus Vitus 
(oonf. Acta aanotor. 15 Jan. p. 1018) ; but we cannot possibly make the god 
Svaittevit originate in Vitua. 

* Falk'B CoUeotion of treatiaes, 5, 103. Tondera, 1828. 

* This Heie-wood may however remind ua of the ' silTa Heisi, Hese ' on the 
Ruhr in Westph. (LacomU. no. 3. 17. 414. 2G0j and the ' silva eaesia ' of Tacitas. 
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Bnt in the case of tbe heathen Livonians the Slav custom 
admits of proof. The Chronicon livonicum vetus relates ad 
an. 1192 (in Gruber p. 7): *Colligitur popnlus, voluntas deonim 
de immolatione (fratris Theoderici cisterciensis) sorte inquiritar. 
Ponitur lancea, calcat equus; pedem vitae deputatwm (the right 
foot) nutu dei praeponit. Orat frater ore, manu benedicit. 
Ariolus deum Ghristianorum equi dorso insidere et pedem equi 
ad praeponendum movere asserit, et ob hoc equi dorsum tergen- 
dum, quo deus elabatur. Quo facto, dum equus vita^ pedem 
praeponit ut prius, frater Theodoricus vitae reservatur.' Here a 
heathen and a christian miracle met. 

This worship was also an Old Prussian one : ' Prussoram aUqni 
equos nigros, quidam albi coloris, propter deos suos non aade- 
bant aliqualiter equitare.* Dusburg 3, 5 (see Suppl.).^ 

The sacrificing of horses, and the eating of horseflesh inseparable 
from it, have been noticed (pp. 47-49). Strabo reports, that the 
Veneti offered a white horse to Diomed (v. 1, 9. Siebenk. 2, 111. 
Casaub. 215. Kramer 1, 339). The Indians get np grand horse- 
sacrifices with imposing ceremonies. What is told of the Kal- 
muks appears worthy of notice. Among them yon see numbers 
of scaffolds erected, bearing horses' hides and heads, fhe remains 
of former sacrifices. By the direction of the horse's head to east 
or west, you can tell if the sacrifice was offered to a good or 
evil spirit.^ On the one hand it suggests that sacrifici^ fixing 
of horses* heads in a particular direction in Germany, which 
under Christianity was treated as wicked sorcery; and on the 
other hand the ' pira equinis sellis constructa * in Jemandes, and 
the (TTiiia of the Scythian kings in Herodotus (see RA.. 676, and 
Suppl.).» 

Of honours paid to oxen I have not so much to tell, though 
they are not at all a matter of doubt, if only because hvllockt 
were sacrificed, and hulls drew the car of the Prankish kings, RA. 
262. War-chariots continued to have oxen till late in the Mid. 
Ages : ' capto ducis (Lovaniensis) vexillo, dicto gallice standart, 

' Snp. M, S5 shews that Esthonians ascribe prophetic powers to the hone. 

' Loilebour's Keise nach dem Altai, Berl. 1830. 2, 54-5. 

» A Sansk. uame for tlie horse is Sribhratri, brother of Sri (Lakahmi), becanse, 
liki' her (and Aphrodite) it rose out of the sea-vares, Pott 2, 407. Still mo» 
nulural is tlic identification of horse and ship. 
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opere plumario a regina Angliae ei misso, quod fastu superbiae 
quadriga bourn ferebat/ Cliapeaville 2, 69 (an. 1129), A chariot 
drawn hy four white oxen in Lorraine occurs in Scheffer's Haltaus, 
p. 251. In Platarch's Marias cap. 23 is the well-known story of 
tiie Cimbrians swearing over a brazen hull, by which the Mecklen- 
burgers account for the bull's head in their arms (Masco v 1, 13). 
At Hvttabser the people worshipped an ox (Fornald. sog. 1, 253), 
at Upsal a coic (1, 254. 260-6. 270-2 j see Suppl.). 

Whilst among horses the stallion is more honoured than the 
mare, among neat the cow seems to take the lead. Kine were 
■ yoked to the car of Nerthus [and two milch- kine to the ark of 
Jehovah] . The Edda speaks of a cow named Äud'atnhla, which 
plays a great part in the origin of men and gods (p. 55&) , and was 
no doubt regarded as a sacred beast. By the side ofthat faith 
in horses (p. 656) we find an 'fttriluaSr ^ kö.' King Eysteinn of 
Sweden put faith iu a cow called Sibilja : *hun var svä miük 
blötin (so mach worshipped}^ at menn mätta eigi standaat läfc 
hennar ' ; they used to lead her into battle, Fornald. sog. 1, 25 1. 
260. King Ögvaldr carried a sacred cow with him everywhere, 
by sea and by land, and constantly drauk of her milk (Fomm. 
Bog. 2, 138. 10,302}.» 

The horns of cows, like the manes of horses, were adorned 
with gold: ' (juUhyrndar k^r,' Ssem. 73*. 141"; and the herdsman 
of the Alps still decks the horns of his cattle with ribbons and 
flowers. Oxen for sacrifi^ce are sure not to have lacked this 
decoration. 

The Sanskrit gaits (boa and vacca), root go, ace. gä,m, Pers. 
ghau, gho, corresponds to Lett, gohw, OUGr. chuo, AS. cu, ON. 
Jcyr. What is more important, ' go ' likewise means terra and 
plaga (Bopp's Gram. § 123. Gloss, p. lOS*"), so that it touches 
the Gr. <yä, frj. Taking with this the presence of Au^ttmbla m 
the Norao history of creation, we can perhaps connect rinta (the 
earth) and Miiidr (p. 251) with our rind armentum ; it is true 
this 'rind' originally began with hr (Graff 4, 1171), and is the 



' 'Wha.t can tiie black cow mean in the following phraBes? ' the h. c. crushes 
him ' {Hüpei'B Livländ. idiot. 131); 'the &. c. has trodden him' (Ktiier's Apoth. 
S14}. The Hor. Belg. 6, l>7. 101 (conf. 223) speaks ' vau ouser gotdeu hUircii coe, van 
miere Mar&ii coe ' ; and Ir. elfenm. cxx. of the hiiie cow. It iß dangerous to kill 
the block cow. Sup. I, 887. A Sluvöiiiu nouie for tlie rainbow is niurra »black cow. 
[Eng. 'the b. c. has troddau ob his foot," of boitow, eap. beieavemejit.] 
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AS. hry^er, hro'Ser, but who can tell whether ' rinde ' cortex was 
not once aspirated too ? Evpayirrj, the name of one quarter of 
the earth, must surely also mean earth (evpeia the broad), and on 
p. 338 I made a guess that Europa, whom Zeus courted in the 
shape of a bull, must herself have been thought of as a cow, like 
lo ; it was not the earth took name from her, but she from the 
earth. On the worship of cows and oxen by the Indians, Egypt- 
ians and Bomans, I refer to A. W. Schlegel's learned treatise.^ 
The Israelites also made a bumt-oflfering of * a red heifer (Goth, 
kalbo) upon which never came yoke,' Numb. 19, 2 (see Suppl.). 

The boar and the he-goat were holy sacrificial beasts (p. 50-1-2), 
the boar* dedicated to Freyr (p. 213), he and she goats to Thörr 
(p. 185), as goats are even yet considered devil's creatures.^ To 
that divine hoar's account I think we are also entitled to set 
down the old song out of which Notker has preserved a passage 
(he whose foreign learning so seldom suffers him to put down 
anything he knew of his own country) : 

Imo sint fuoze fuodermäze, 
imo sint bürste ebenhö forste, 
unde zene sine zuelif-elnige ; 

his bristles are even-high with the forest, and his tusks twelve ells 
long. A reason for the veneration of the boar has been found 
in the fact that he roots up the ground, and men learnt from him 
to plough. The Slavs also seem to have worshipped boars: 
*Testatur idem antiquitas, errore delusa vario, si quando his 
saeva longae rebellionis asperitas immineat, ut e mari praedicto 
(near Eiedergost) aper magnus et candido dente e spurrds luces- 
cente exeat, seque in volutabro delectatum terribili quassatione 
multis ostendat,' Ditm. merseb. p. 812 (see Suppl.). 

None but domestic animals were fit for sacrifice, and not all of 
them, in particular not the dog, though he stands on much the 
same footing with his master as the horse ,• he is faithful and in- 
telligent, yet there is something mean and unclean about him, 

> Ind. bibl. 2, 288—295. 

' He enjoys a double appellation : OHG. epur, AS. eofor ; and OHG. per, AS. 
b&r{Goth. bäis?). 

' While God (Wuotan) made the wolf (p. 147), the devil (Donar f) produced the 
goat. In some places they will not eat goats' feet (Tobler p. 214). 
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which makes liis name a handle to the tongue of the scomer. It 
seema worthy of notice, that dogs cau see spirita (Sup, I, IHl), 
and recognise an approaching god while he is yet hidden from 
the human eye. When Grimnir entered the house of GeirröSr, 
there was * eingi hundr svü. ölinr, at ä hana mundi hlaupa/ the 
king bade seize the dark-cloaked giant, 'er eigi vildo hundar 
arfiSaj* Saim. 39. 40. So when Hel prowls about, the dogs per- 

■ ceive her. The Greeks had exactly the same notion : at Athena^a 
I approach, no one espies her, not even Telemachos, only Odysseus 
I and the dogs, Od. IG, 160 : 

^^^ ovS' dpa TrjXefia)(pf: iBev avrlov, oi/S' ivoTjcrev, 

^^^B ov yap rrtü travreaa-i 6eol tpaivovrai Ivapyelf, 

^^^H aXk' 'OSutreii? re icvve^ Tf tSoj/, «at p' ou^ vKaovro, * 

^^^F Kvv^TjdfiM eTipaxre Bia crraßfiolo (f)6ßj]dev, 

I (they did not bark, but fled whining through the tent). — The 

■ howling of dogs is ominous (Sup. I, 493), and gives notice of fire. 
OSinn 13 provided with dogs, 'ViSria grey,' Sasm. 151* ; so are 
the norns (p. 410), '^ noma grey/ 273*. Bat whence arose the 
story in the early Mid. Agea, of St. Peter and his dog ? In the 
AS. Saturn and Solomon (Kemhle p. 18Ö), one asks; 'saga me, 
hwilo man ßrost waere wiff hund spreccnde ? ' and the other 
answers : ' ic ]?© secge, sanctns Petms.' The Nialss. cap. 158 p. 
2 75 contains a spell to save from the power of the watersprite : 
' runnifc hef r hwidr pmn, Fetr 'postoli, till Rums fcysvar (twice), ok 
mundi (would) renna it j^ri'Sja ainn, ef [>fl leyfdir' (see Suppl.). 

Among wild beasts of the wood were some that men regarded 
with awe, and treated with respect : above all, the bear, wo}/ and 
fox. I have shewn that it was an ancient and widespread custom 
in Europe to bestow names of honour on these three (Reiuh. p. 
Iv. ccvii. 446),^ and that with our ancestors the bear passed for 
the king of beasts (p, xlviii. seq. ccxcv.). A doc. of 1290 (Lang's 
Reg. 4, 467) presents the surname 'Chuonratder Jwiiighär' ; with 
this connect the name Halecbem (Trad. corb. Wig. § 268), the 
ON. HaUbiorn, and the still older names, male and female, ON. 



I 



' In a Dan. folk&ong 1, 207-9 tbey bark at a spectre. Barking and not tark- 
ing are the sniue tkini; hi>re. 

^ A striking conürmution appears in V. Hugo's Notre Danio tie Paria 2, 272 : he 
states, from a book or from oral tradition, that the Qipsiea call the fox pieiM/leu, 
eoureur dea bau, the woUpiedgrit, pieddori, and the bear vieux or grandpere. 
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Aabiom, AS. Osheom, OHG. Anspero, and ON. Asbirna, OHG. 
^nspimi {in Walth. Ospirti), Ospirinherg, MB. 28. 2, 123; ap- 
parently the legend of the animara sacredness was still ia foil 
swing among the people. Biorti was a aide-name of Thörr, and 
Welsh legend presents king Arthur as a bear and a god, which is 
not to be accounted for by the mere resemblance of his name to 
apKTos ; the bear in the sky plays a most dignified part. In the 
Edda a by-name of the bear is Vetrliffl, hiemem sustinens (Sn. 
179. 222), because he sleepa through winter, and winter was 
called biamar-nött ; the name was passed on to men, aa ' Vetrliffi 
skald' in Fornm. sog. 2, 202, and a Yeirli&i 3, 107 whose name 
reproduces hia father's name Ashiorn} The myth of the white 
hear and the wee wight was alluded to, p. 479. It is not to 
be overlooked, that certain beast-fables get converted into human 
myths, and vice versa : e.g., the parts of hear and fox are handed 
over to a giant or the devil. Thus, the Esthonian tale of the 
man who goes partners with the bear in raising turnips and oats 
(Reinhart cclxxxviii.) is elsewhere told of a man and the devil. 
Such overlapping of the beaat-fable with other traditions ia an 
additional guarantee of the epic nature of the former. — Two 
wolves, Qeri and Freki, were sacred to OSinn : whatever food was 
set before him, he gave to them to eat, Sn. 4 ; they were, so 
to speak, the hounds of the god (Vi'^ris grey) . I should like to 
know where Hana Sachs picked up that striking notion of the 
Lord God having chosen wolves to be His hunting dogs.' A 
son of Loki, Fenrisulfr, makes his appearance in wolf's shape 
among the gods j no metamorphosis occurs more frequently in 
our antiquities than that of men into •were-wolves. — Both wolf 
and bear are a favonrite cognisance in coats of arms, and a great 
many names of men are compounded with them : neither fact is 
true of the fox. Hence the dearth of mythical conceptions linked 
with the fox ; a few traces have been pointed out in Reiuh. ocxcvi.,^ 

' The name WeUirlit ia also ionnd in the Neorolog. angionse (Moae 98*). 

- Ed. 1558. i, 499<« : 'die wolf er im unvelon gand ("gan choose), und het sie bei 
ihm {ür jngdhnnd.' 

' Klaprotb flnds in Japaxtese booke, that the people in Japan worship the inaH 
(fox) ab B tutelar god : Uttle temples are dedicated to him in many honaea, espeo. 
of the commoucr folk. Thej aik hit advice in di£Qoulties, and set rioe or beans for 
him at night. If an; of it ie gone in the morning, they believe the fox has oon- 
Bomed it, and draw good omena from it; the contTary is an unlucky sign (Nout. 
annales des vojagea, Dee. 1833, p. 398). They take him to be a kami i.e. the bouI 
of a good man deceased (ibid.) 
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and the kindermärchen no. 38 has furnished him with nine tails, 
as Sleipnir had eight legs, and some heroes and gods four 
arms. 

Freyja's car was drawn by two cats (tveim köttum), p. 305. 
NoWj as /res in ON. means both he-cat and bear, it has lately 
been contended, not without reason, that kottam may have been 
substituted for fressum, and a brace of hears have been really 
meant for the goddess, as Cybele's car was drawn by lions, 
p. 254. For Puss-in-boots see pp. 503-9, and the Norweg. tale in 
Folkoeventyr no. 29. Gats and weasels pass for knowing beasts 
with magical powers, whom one has good reason to indulge. Sup. 
I, 292 (see Suppl.). 



I 



BiBDB. — With birds the men of old lived on still more intimate 
terms, and their greater nimbleness seemed to bespeak more of 
the spiritual than was in quadrupeds. I will here quote some 
instances of wild fowl being fed by man. Dietmar of Merseb. 
relates of Mahtildis^ Otto I/a mother (Pertz 6, 740) : ' non solum 
pauperibus, verum etiam avihus victum aubministrabat ; * and we 
find the same in the Vita Mahtild. ^Pertz. 6, 294) : ' nee etiam 
oblita est volucrum aestivo tempore in arboribua resonantium, 
praecipiens ministris sub arbores proicere micas panis.' In Nor- 
way they used to put out bunches of corn for the sparrows on 
Yule-eve : ' Jule-aften at sette trende kornbaand paa. stoer under 
aaben himmel ved laden og föe-huaet till gpurrens föde, at de 
nästo aar ikke skal giöre skade (do no harm next year) paa 
ageren,' Hiorthöi Gulbrands dalen, Kb. 1785. 1, 130 ; it was a 
sacrifice offered to the birds, to keep them from ravaging the 
crops. It reminds one of the legacy to birds on Walther von 
der Vogelweide's tombstone, whose very name denotes ' pascua 
avium.' 

Gods and goddesses often change themselves into birdf, but 
giants possess the same power too. The Eathonian god Tarapila 
ßies from one place to another, p. 77; the Greek imagination 
pictured winged gods, the Hebrew ivinged angels, the Old German 
a maiden with sican's lüings. The Norse gods and giants put on 
an eagle's coat, arnar-hani,p. 633u., the goddesses a falcon's coat, 
vah-ham, p. 302. Wind is described as a giant and eaglej p. 
633, and sacred eaijles scream on the mountains : ' orn go! aria, 
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arar gnllo/ SBam. 142* 149*. Wolfram tkinks of tlie earth as a 
bird, when he says, Wh. 308, 27 : 

BÖ diu erde ir gevidere r^rt 

unde si der ineio 13rt 

ii* muze alsus volrccken (aee SuppL). 

Domestic fowl available for sacrificej notably the cock and the 
goosej have but few mythic aspects that I know of. Fire is de- 
oribed as a red cock (p. 601) : H. Sachs has the phrase ' to make 
the red cock ride on one^s rooftree/ and the Danes ' den rode 
hane galer over taget/ the red cock crowa on the thack (the 
fire crackles). Bed cocks in preference had to be brought in 
jsaymetit of ground rent (formerly perhaps in sacrifice), HA. 376. 
The Völuspä 54 seta before us ^Fialarr, fagur-rauffr hani ' einging 
in the forest; a golden-created cock awakes the heroes, a dark 
one crows in the nether world. In the Danish song 1, 212 there 
is meaning iu the crowing of a red and a black cock one after the 
other; and another song 1, 208 adds a ivhife cock as well. An- 
other cock in the Edda, Vi'Sofnir, perches on MimameiSr, Saem. 
109"; with him Finn Magnusen (Lex. myth. 824. 1090) would 
connect the cock they stick on the Maypola, The Wends erected 
cross-trees, but, secretly still heathen at hearfcj they contrived to 
fix at the very top of the pole a weathercock^ In one fairy-tale, 
no. 108, Hanameinigel's cock sits on a tree in the wood. I do not 
know when the gilded cock on the church-steeplo was introduced ; 
it can hardly have been a mere weather-vane at first. Guibertas 
in Vita sua, lib. 1 cap. 22, mentions a gallus super iurri, ao that 
the custom prevailed in France at the beginning of the 12 th 
century; in S. Germany we know it existed two centuries earlier. 
Eckehard tells of the great irruption of Hungarians : ' duo ex ülis 
ace end unt camp fin art« m, cujus cacuminis gaUnm aiiream putantes, 
deumque loci sic vocatum, non esse nisi carioris metalli materia 
fusum, lancea dum unus, ut eum revellat, se validus protendit, iu 
atriam de alto cecidit et periit^ (Pertz 2, 105). The Hungarians 
took this gUded cock (gallus) for the divinity of the place, and 
perhaps were confirmed in their error by the bird's name being 
the same as that of St. Gallus ; they even left the minster stand- 

^ Annalcu der Churbi. HannöT. lande, 6 jiüirg. p. 2S4. Some think the eook 
refened to Peter's denial. 
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ing for fear of himr ' monaaterio, eo quod Gallus, deus ejus, 
igni^oiens sitj, tandem omisso * (ibid. 106).^ Tit. 407: 'tiz golde 
ein ar gerostet, gefiuret undo gefunkelt ü/jeglitih hrinze geloetet.' 
True, the cock is aa emblem of vigilance, and the watchman^ to 
command a wide view, mnat be Mghly placed j ^ bnt it is quite 
possible that the christian teachers, to humour a heathen custom 
of tying cocks to tho tops of holy trees, made room for them on 
church-towers also_, and merely put a more general meaning on 
the symbol afterwards (see Suppl.). 

At the head of wildfowl the eagle stands as king, and is the 
messenger of Jove. In our beast-fables the raven seems to take 
upon him the parts both of wolf and of fox, uniting the greed 
of the one with the other's canniog. Two ravens, Hug inn and 
Muninn, are, like the two wolves, constant companions of OSinn 
(p. 147) ; their names express power of thought and remembrance : 
they bring him tidings of all that happens.^ Compare the sage 
aparroio (spörr) of the Norse king Dag (Yngl. saga 21),. who 
gathers news for him oat of all countries, and whose death he 
avenges by an invasion. Those scouts of OSinn seem to be 
alluded to in several stories, e.g., Olaf Tryggv. cap. 28, whore 
screaming ravens testify that OSinn accepts the offering pre- 
sented ; and in Nialss. 119 two ravens attend a traveller all day. 
In like manner St. Gregory is escorted by three flying ravens, 
Paul. Diac. 1, 26. In the beautifal myth of king Oswald, the 
raven who gets his plumage bound with gold (conf. the falcon, 
Ms. 1, 38^) acts an essential part ; he has nothing of the fiendish 
nature afterwards imputed to this bird. It shews the same 
tendency, that where the Bible says o£ the raven sent out of the 
ai'k by Noah, simply that he i^eX&wv ovk avia-rpeyire (Gen. 8, 7), 



'^ All very legendary ; for tliG Hungarian attack on the moEftstcry of Hcrzfeld 
(Hiratfeld) on tbo Lippe is related muuh in tho Bamo way in tlie Vita 3. Idau. viz. 
that haviug scaled the nolarius, but not encoeeiled iu wroi^ii^hing oil the bcUa, they 
Euddmily tied, aliqaid. ibi esse ilivaliä numinia »nspicati aunt (Partz 2, &7'i). Here 
the cock does not oonie into play, tho bells do it all. 

' Miinster's Sinnbilder dfir altc-u Christen, p. 66. As Gregory the Great explains 
gallui by * praedicator ' (0pp., Paris 1705. i, 959. 961), and again gpemtalor Ijy the 
same ' praedicator,' he may in the following pasuage have had the cock in view, 
nithout naming Mm: 'Bpeoulatox semper in altitudiuo »tat, ut quidquid veuturum 
sit longe proBpioiat,' ibid, i, 1283. 

' In a Slovöoic fairy-tale somebody had a raven (vrdna) who was all-knowing 

Svidezh), and ai<ed to tell him everything when he came home. Morko's Sloven. 
leatfiohäB wtb. Grätss ItüJi). p. üU6. 
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onr Teutonic poetizers must make him alight on carrion, Caedm. 
87, 11. Diut. 3, 60, King Arthur, whom we lately met as a 
bear, ia said to have been converted iuto a raven : ' que anda 
hasta ahora convertido en cuervo, j le esperan en sn reyno por 
momentos/ Don Qaixote 1, 49. In folksongs it ia commonly a 
bird that goes on errands, brings intelligence of what has passed, 
and is sent out with messages : the Bohemians say Ho learn it 
of the bird' (dowedeti se po ptacku, see SuppL). 

In our legends, birds converse together on the destinies of 
men, and foretell the future. Ravens reveal to the blind the 
meat« of recovering their sight, KM. no. 107. Domestic fowls 
discuss the impending ruin of the castle, Deut. sag. 1, 202. In 
the Helgaqvi'Saj Sasm. 140-1, a wise bird (fugl früiShuga"5r) is 
introduced talking and prophesying to men, but insists on a 
temple and sacrifices before he will tell them more. In one 
German story, men get to understand the la^igxiage of birds by 
eating of a white »nahe, KM. no. 17. SignrSr understands it too, 
the moment the heart's blood of the dragon Fafnir has got from 
his finger-tips to his tongue : and then sxoaUows (ig^or) give him 
sound advice, Ssem. 190-1, To kill swallows brings misfortune : 
ace. to Sup. I, 378 it occasions four weeks' rain ; and their nesta 
on the houses no one dares knock down. Prom Saxo's account 
(p. 327) of the oaken statue of Rugivit, we may conclude that the 
Slavs had let swallows build on it in peace (see Suppl.). 

The mythical character of the swan ia certified by the legend 
of swan-wives (p. 426) and by the bird's own death-song (see 
Suppl. ). The st<rrk too was held inviolable, he is like swaUowa 
a herald of spring ; hia poetic name certainly reaches hack to 
heathen times, but hitherto has bafQed all explanation. OHG. 
glosses give odebero, Graff 3, 155, udehero, Sumerl. 12, 16, 
otivaro, odebore, Fundgr. 1, 386, odehoro, GL Tross ; MHG. 
adehar only in Diut. 3, 453 j MLG. edehere, Brun'a Beitr. 47, 
atieftrar, Reinke, 1777. 2207; M. Neth. odevare, hodevare, Rein, 
2316. Clignett 191 j New Neth. Sijevar ; New LG. eber, aber, 
atjebar ; AS. and Norse have nothing similar. The ' hero, boro ' 
is bearer, but the first word, so long as the quantity of its vowel 
remains doubtful, is hard to determine ; the choice would lie 
between luck-bringer {fr, 6t opes) and child-bringer, which last 
fits in with the faith_, still very prevalent, that the stork brings 
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babies. If, beside the OS. partic. öclan, ÄS. eaden, ON. auiSinn 
(genitus), we could produce a Bubst. M, eäd (proles), all would be 
straight. The prose word, OHG. storahj AS. storc^ ON. slorkr, 
may be juat as old. In Frisian superstition there occur meta- 
morphoaeä of storks into men, and of men into storks. A lay 
of Wolfram 5, 21 declares that storks never hurt the crops (see 
SuppL). 

The woodpecker was held sacred by ancient peoples of Italy, 
and ranked as the bird of Mars, ^Apeo-i opvit i perched on a 
wooden pillar {iiri Kt6vo<; ^vXlvov) he prophesied to the Sabines 
in the grove by Itlatiena (or Matiera, Dion. hal. 1, 14. Beiske 
p. 40) ; he had once guided them on their way, wpfj.r)VTai oi 
ÜLKevrlyoi BpvoKoXaTrTov ttjv qBov rf/eaap,^voVy Strabo Vj p. 240. 
And he purveyed for Romulus and Kemus when the wolfs milk 
did not suffice them, Ov. Fasti 3, 37. 54; conf. Niebuhr 1, 245. 
Ace. to Virg. Aen. 7, 189 and Ov. Met. 14, 321 Ficus was the 
son of Saturn and father of Faunus,^ and was changed into the 
bird. The apparent relationship of this Picus to onr poem of 
Beowulf (bee-hunter, i.e. woodpecker), was pointed out p. 369. 
In Norway the red-hooded blackpecker is called Gertrude's fowl, 
and a story in Aabiörnsen and Moe (no. 2) explains its origin : 
When our Lord walked upon earth with Peter, they came to a 
woman that sat baking, her name was Gertrude, and she wore a 
red cap on her head. Faint and hungry from hia long journey, 
our Lord asked her for a little cake. She took a little dough 
and set it on, but it rose so high that it filled the pan. She 
thought it too large for an alma, took less dough and began 
to bake it, but this grew just as big, and again she refused to 
give it. The third time she took still less dough, and when tho 
cake still swelled to tho same size, ' Ye must go without ' said 
Gertrude, 'all that I bake becomes too big for you.^ Then 
was the Lord angry, and said : ' Since thou hast grudged to 
give me aught, thy doom is that thou be a little bird, seek thy 
scanty sustenance twiit wood and bark, and only drink as oft as 
it shall rain.* No sooner were these words spoken, than the 
woman was changed into Gertrude's fowl, and flew up the kitchen 



' When the Swiaa call the black-pecker merzajilUi (Maroh-foal, Staid. 2, 199. 
Tobler 31(J»), tli6 BimpleBt eiplan. is froui picua martiua ; yet f Ulli may be for vugeli, 
and BO ilarch-fowl or Martin's lowl ; see more in Chap, XXXV., I'atli-croaaiDg. 
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chimney. And to this day we see Iier in her red cap, and the 
rest of her body black, for the soot of the chimney blackened 
her ', continually she hacks into the hark of trees for food, and 
pipes before rain, becanse, being always thirstyj she then hopes 
to drink.^ The green-pecker haa the ahas giessvogel, Austr- 
ffissvogel (Stelzhamer's Lieder pp. 19. 177), goissvogel (Hofer 1, 
306), Low G. giitvogel, giefvogel, giitfugel (Ehrentr. 1. 345), Eogl. 
rainbird, rainfowl, becanse his cry of ' goasa^ giesa, giet ' (ponr !) 
i% said to angur a downpour of rain. About hirn there goes a 
notable story : When the Lord God at the creation of the world 
ordered the beasts to dig a great well (or pond), this bird 
abstained fram all work, for fear of soiling his handsome plumage 
(or yellow legs). Then God ordained that to all eternity he 
should drink out of no well (pond) ; therefore we always see him 
sip laboriously out of hollow stones or cart-ruts where rainwater 
has collected. But when no rain has fallen and there is drought, 
he is sore athirst, and we hear unceasingly his pain-stricken 
' giet \ ' And the good Lord takes pity, and pours down I'ain 
(Eeuach in PrcusB. provinz. bl. 26, 536 ; from Samland). Fähl- 
mann in the Dorpater verhandl. 1, 42 gives an Eathonian myth : 
God was having the Em-bach (-beck, -brook, p. 5ü9n.) dug, and 
set all the beasts to work ; but the Whitsun-fowl idly flew from 
bough to bough, piping his song. Then the Lord asked him : 
' hast thou nought to do but to spruce thyself ? ' The bird 
replied, ""the work is dirty, I can't afford to spoil my golden- 
yellow coat and silvery hose.' ' Thou foolish fop,^ the Lord 
exclaimed, ' from henceforth thou shalt wear black hose, and 
never slake thy thirst at the brook, but pick the raindrops off the 
leaves, and only then strike up thy song when ofcher creatures 

creep away from the coming storm.* Now that Norwegian 

Gertnule's fowl, whose thirsty piping brings on rain, ia evidently 
identical, and very likely another story explains the rainbird as 
the metamorphosis of a vain idle person. Sometimes it is not 
the woodpecker at all that ia meant by giessvogel, giesser, wassev' 
vogelfpfingstvogelfregenpfeifeTj but a snipe (Höfer 1, 30C. 341), 
whose cry likewise forebodes a st-orm (p. 184), or the curlew 
(numenius arquata), Fr. pluvier (pluviarius) , Boh. hoUha, Pol. 



^ BjtchkoT'a Journ. tbio' the Baaa. Emp., itsL by Ha.s«, Riga 177^. p. 124. 
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ieuUg, kulUk, LG. regenwolp, waierwolp (Brem, wtb. 5, 286). la 
our own beast-fables the woodpecker is left without any part 
to play, only in an altogether isolated episode he is introduced 
conversing with the wolf (Reinh, 41Ö). The Votiaks pay divine 
honours to the tree-tapping woodpecker, to induce him to spare 
their woods. '^ The cry of this woodpecker (ahunia) the Servians 
Cftll klikchi, kliknuti, khktati, aa they do that of the vila [p. 436, 
but there wrongly ascribed to the tapping noise]. Wood- 
peckers by their tapping shew the way to the river (Lay of Igor 
79) ; the old legend of the woodpecker and springwurzel will be 

examined in Chap, XXXII (see Suppl.) . A near neighbour of 

the pecker (picns) is ihe pie, magpie (pica). In ON. her name is 
shaffi (masc, says Biörn)^ Swed. skaia, Dan. sJcade, which may 
be referred to the abstract notion of damnum, OIIGr. acado j at 
the beginning of the Völsunga saga there occurs a man's name 
Shad'lj which Finn Magn. (Lex. 699) declares to bo the goddess 
Skaffi. In Flemish beast-legend the magpie was ' ver Ave,^ frau 
Ave. In Poitou there still lingers a trace of pie-worship ; viz. 
a bunch of heath and laurel ia tied to the top of a high tree in, 
honour of the magpie, because her chatter warns the people of tho 
woLE's approach : ' porter la cröpe (pancake) ä la pie/ Mem. des 
antiq. 8, 451. 

In Old Bohemian songs the sparrowkawh (krahui, krahng) is a 
sacred bird, and is harboured in a grove of the gods (Koniginh. 
MS. 72. 80. 160). On the boughs of an oak that springs oat of 
a murdered man's grave, holy sparrowhawks perch, and publish 
the foul deed (see Suppl.), 

There is no bird to which the gift of prophecy ia more univer- 
sally conceded than the eiickoo,^ whose clear and measured voice 
rings in the young foliage of the grove. The Old German Jaw 
designates spring by the set phrase 'wann der j-auc/i guket' (RA. 
36), as in Hesiod's rules of husbandry the cuckoo's song marks 
the growing rains of spring. Two old poems describe the quarrel 
of Spring and Winter about the cuckoo, and the shepherds' 
lamentation for Mm : Spring praises the bird, * tarda hiems ' 



^ Camiol. lnn&, Pol. Boh. zluwa, Boh. also wlLft, wolgft. 

' Gotk. gduks 7 OHG. gonh (Hoffm. 5, 6), AS. geÄc, ON. gaukr ; MHG. gonoh, 
MS. 2, 132^, Also reduplicated (like cuculne) gucgonch, MS. 1, 132*, gaggouch, MS. 
1, 166« ; our gukok, ktüctüc, Up.G. guggauch, gut2goiich. 
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chides him, shepherds declare that he is drowned or kidnapped. 
There is a remarkable line : 

Tempus adest veris ; cucnlus, modo rampe soporem.^ 

His notes usher in the sweetest season of the year, but his telling 
men their fortunes ia not alluded to. The Cod. Exon. 146, 27 
also makes him publish or ' bid ' the year : ' gedcas gear budon/ 
cuculi annum nuntiavere. But the superstition is not yet extinct, 
that the first time yon hear the cuckoo in the spring, you can 
learn of him how many years yon have yet to live (Sup. Ij, 197. 
Kj Swed. 119. Dan. 128. 14(3). In Switzerland the children 
call out : * gugger, wie lang leb i no ? ' and in Lower Saxony : 

kukuk vam häven^ 

wo lange sail ik leven ? 

then you must listen, and count how many times the bird repeats 
his own name after yonr questioD, and that is the number of 
years left you to live (Schütze's Holst, idiot. 2, 303j. In some 
districts ' the rhyme runs : 

kukuh beckenknecht, 

sag mir rechtj 

wie viel jar ich leben soll ? * 

The story is, that the bird was a baker's (or miller's) man, and 
that is why he wears a dingy meal -sprinkled coat. In a dear 
season he robbed the poor of their flour, and when God was 
blessing the dough in the oven, he would take it out, and pull 
lumps out of it, crying every time ' guk-guk,^ look-look ; there- 
fore the Lord punished him by changing him into a bird of prey. 



' Both eclognes in Doruavii Ampbitfa. 456 7, where thej' are attrifa. to Beda; 
ditto in Leyser p. 207, who says they were first printed ia the Frankf. ed. (1610) of 
Ovid's Amatoria, p. 190. Meanwliilo Oudin (De script, ecclea. 2, 327-8, ed. Lips. 
1722) gives the Oonflictua veris et hiemis under the name of ' Miio, »ancti Amandi 
elnonensis monachu» ' (first half of Otb centary) ; and the second poom Do morte 
cncnli etanda in Mabillon's Anal. 1, 369 ob ^Älcaini versus de cuculo,' Anyhow they 
fall into tbe Slh or SIth centary ; in Hbortening tbe ponultima of ' ouculns ' they 
agree with BeinarduH 3, 528. Hoffm, Horae bolg. 6, 236 baa also revived the 
Conüictus. 

^ Aegid. Albertini narrenhatz, Augsb, 1617. p. 05 : ' Even as bcfel that old wife, 
which asked a gugnck how many year she had yet to hve, and the guguck beginning 
five times to sing, she supposed that she had äve year more to live, ete.' From 
• Schimpf und ernst ' e. 8U1. 

' So in Mod. Greek : kouko lutv, «oCxdiK ft,o\>, ki ipyvpoKovxdKi fuiu, t6vwj xP'fovt 
Oi vi, ^cu ; 
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whict incessantly repeats that cry (conf. Praetorins's Weltbeschr. 
1, 656. 2, 491). No doubt the story, which seems very anoientj 
and reaembles that of the woodpecker (p. G73), was once told 
very differently ; conf. Chap. XXII., Pleiades. That ' dear 
season * may have to do with the belief that when the cnckoo's 
call continues to be heard after Midsummer, it betokens dearth 
{Sup. 1,228). 

In Sweden he tells maidens how many years they will i*emain 
nnmarried : 

gök, gök, sitt pa qnist (on bough) , 

mg mig viat (tell me truej, 

hur manga ar (bow many years) 

jag o-g^t gär (I shall un-given go) ? 

If he calls more than ten times, they declare he hag got 'pa galen 
quiet ' (on the silly bough, i.e. bewitched) , and gire no heed to 
his prophecies. And then a good deal depends on the quarter 
whence you hear your cuckoo first. You must pay strict atten- 
tion in spring ; if you hear him from the north (the unlucky 
quarter), you will see sorrow that year, from east or west his 
call betokens luck, and from the south he is the proclaimer of 
butter : ' ösfergök är tröstegök, vestergök är bästagök, norrgöh ör 
ßoi'ggük, sörgök är amörgök.^ 

In Goethe's Oracle of Spring the prophetic bird informs a 
loving pair of their approaching marriage and the number of 
their children. 

It is rather surprising that our song-writers of the 13fch cen- 
tury never bring in the cuckoo as a soothsayer ; no doubt the 
fact or fancy was familiar to all, for even in the ßeaner 11340 we 
read: 

daz weiz der gouch, der im für war 
hat gegutzet hundert jar. 

CaesariuB heisterbac. 5, 1 7 : * Narravit nobis anno praeterito 
(? 1221) Theobaldus abbas eberbacensis, quod quidam conversus, 
cum nescio quo tenderet, et avem, quae cuculus dicitur a voce 
nomen habeng, crehriiis cantaiitetn audireb, vices interruptionis 
numeravit, et viginti duas inveniens, easqne quasi pro omine 



' Arndt's Reise durch Sohw. 4, 5 — 7. TLe anipe is in Swod. h>rspj!'/k, ON. 
hroitanaukr (hoise-cucldoü}, sud aha Uio has th« gut ol dlvinatioQ, p. Iti4. 
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accipiens, pro annis totidem vices easdem sibi computavit : ' eia ' 
inquit, 'certe viginti duobus annis adhuc vivam, ut quid tanto 
tempore mortificem me in ordine ? redibo ad seculum, et secolo 
deditus viginti annis f ruar deliciis ejus ; duobus annis qui super- 
sunt poenitebo/ — In the Couronnemens Renart, the fox hears the 
bird's voice, and propounds to him the query : 

A cest mot Renart le cucu 

entent, si jeta un faus ris, 

' jou te conjuT ' fait il, ' de cris, 
215 cucus, que me dies le voir (truth), 

quans ans jai a vivre ? savoir 

le veil/ Cucu, en preu cucu,^ 

et deus cucu, et trois cucu, 

quatre cucu, et cine cucu, 
220 et sis cucu, et set cucu, 

et uit cucu, et nuef cucu, 

et dis cucu, onze cucu, 

duze cucu, treize cucu. 

Atant se taist, que plus ne fu 
225 li oisiaus illuec, ains s'envoUe. 

Renart carries the joyful news to his wife, that the bird has 
promised him yet 'treize ans d'a6 ' (see Suppl.). 

Is it the cuckoo that is meant by ' timehird ' in Ms. 1, 88* : ' diu 
vröide vlogzet (joy flies) gelich dem zUvogel in dem neste ' ? 
What makes me think so is a passage in Pliny, which anyhow is 
pertinent here, exhorting the husbandman at the aequinoctiom 
vemum to fetch up all arrears of work : ' dum sciat inde natam 
exprobrationem foedam putantium vites per imitationem cantus 
alitis temporarii, quern cuculum vocant. Dedecus enim habetur 
opprobriumque meritum, falcem ab ilia volucre deprehendi, ut ob 
id petulantiae sales etiam cum prime vere ludantur.' 

Delight at the first song of the cuckoo is thus expressed in a 
Swiss couplet (Tobler 245") : 

wenn der gugger chond gegugga ond 's merzafoli lacht, 
denn wött i gad goh lo, 'swit i koh möcht ; 

1 A line seems wanting here, to tell na that Cackoo, like a sensible ouokoo (en 
prea oucn, fugl frö'Shnga'Sr), ' began to sing, One cucu.' 
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they imagine that he never singa before the 3rd of April, and 
never after Midsummer : 

am dretta Abarella 

mosa der giujfjer griiena haber schiiella ; 

but he cannot sing till lio has oaten a bird's egg. K yon have 
money in your pouch when you hear him sing the first time, you 
will be well off all that year, if not, you will be abort the whole 
year (Sup. I, 374) j and if you were faabing, you will be hungry 
all the year. When the cuckoo has eaten his fill of cherries three 
times, he leaves off ainofinor. As the cuckoo's sonsf falls silent at 
Midsummer, vulgar opinion holds that from that time he turns 
into a hawk. Eensch, N. pr. prov. bl. 5, 338-9. 

The Poles call the bird zeiala., the Bohemians 'ezhule (both 
fem.). The O. Pol. chronicle of Prokosa/ p. 113 of the Lat. ed., 
has a remarkable account of the worship of a Slavic god Zy vie : 
' divinitati Zywie fan urn exstructum erat in monte ab ejusdem 
nomine Zywiec dicto, ubi primis diebua mensia Maji innumerua 
populus pie conveniens precabatur ab ea, quae vitae ^ auctor habe- 
batur, lougam et prosperam valetudinem, Praecipoe tarnen ei 
litabatur ab iia qui priTrntm canium cueidi audivissent, ominantos 
superstitioee tot armos se viduros quoties vocem repetiiaset. Opin- 
abantnr enim supremum banc univerai moderfttorem iransß<ju.rarl 
in cucuhim ut ipsia annuntiaret vitae tempera : uude crimini 
ducebatur, capitaliqua poena a magistratibua aflBciebatur, qui 
cuculum occidisset.^ Here the oracular bird is a god in 'meta- 
morphosis, just as that Saxon rhyme called him. 'kukuk vmiv 
haven.' 

To the Servian haiduka it betokens evil when the hukavitsa 
comes too soon, and cries out of the black (leafless) forest ; and 
good luck when it singa from the green wood, Vuk sub v. 

In the Eddie Grotta-song the quern-maids are only allowed to 
rest and sleep while the cuclcoo ie nilent (enn gaukrinn |Jag^i), 

The cuckoo can prophesy both good and iilj in dealing with 
him (aa with other birds of enchantment, owls, magpies) you 



1 Kronika polska przez ProJosza, Warez. 18M, and in Latin ' Chmnicon 
Blftvosarmiitieuiii Procoßü,' Vurrsav. 1827 ; professedly oi the lOtli cent. It ia not 
BO old QH thüt, yet Subrowaky (Wien, jalirb. 32, 77 — 80) goes too far in prououncLDg 
it A pure fabrication ; it is at any rate fouuded on old truditiouu. 

^ £yvy, alire ; Ayvriii, to äuatoiii lüo, uouiish. 
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have to weigh your words and questions, so as not to get en- 
snared (Amdt's Sweden 3, 18). To kill him without cause is 
dangerous, his followers might avenge it. He has power to teaze 
men, to dehide them, what Swedish superstition calls dd/ra, and 
Danish gante. A MHG. poem (Fragm. 38'') has : 'peterlin und 
louch hkt begucket mit der gouch.' Often his appearing is of evil 
omen. Paulus Diac. 6, 55 says of Hildeprand king of the Lom- 
bards : * cui dum contum, sicut moris est, traderent, in ejus conti 
sunvmitate cucuhis avis volitando veniens insedit. Tunc aliquibns 
prudentibus hoc portento visum est significari, ejus principatum 
inutilem fore ' (see Suppl.) . 

As that all-nourishing life-divinity of the Slavs took the shape 
of the cuckoo, so does the Grecian Zeus transform himself into 
the bird, when he first approaches Hera. A seated figure of the 
goddess shews a cuchoo on her staff, and a bas-relief representing 
the wedding procession of Zeus and Hera has a cuckoo perched on 
Zeus's sceptre (as on that of the Lombard king) ;^ so that this 
bird has got mixed up with the most sacred of all weddings, 
and we understand why he promises marriage and the fruit of 
wedlock. Then, the mountain on which Zeus and Hera came 
together, previously called Opova^ (from dp6vo<i, seat of the 
Thunderer? supra p. 183) or Oopva^, received after that the 
name of 6po<t KOKKvyiov (Pausanias ii. 36, 2). Well, and we have 
gowk*s-hills in Germany : a Gauchsberg near Kreuznach (Widder's 
Pfalz 4, 36), others near Durlach and Weinsberg (Mone's Anz. 6, 
350), a Guggisberg in Switzerland (Joh. Müller, 1, 347. 2, 82. 
Tschachtlan p. 2), Göckerliberg (KM. no. 95); the name might 
be accounted for very naturally by the song of the bird being 
heard from the hill, but that other traditions also are mixed up 
with it. In Freidank 82, 8 (and almost the same in Bonerius 65, 
55): 

wisiu wort unt tumbiu were 
diu habent die von Gouchesberc. 

Here the men of Gauchsberg are shown up as talking wisely and 
acting foolishly ; Gauchsberg. is equivalent to Narrenberg (fooFs 

* Weloker on Schwenk 269. 270 ; usually an eagle sits there. The figuies of 
eagle and cuckoo are not always easy to distinguish ; but to this day the BavaziuM 
by way of jest call the Prassian eagle ' gukezer,' Sohm. 2, 27. 
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moant).^ As far b«ck as tlie 10th cenb. gouh has the side-mean- 
ing of fool (N". p9. 48^ 11. 93, 8. nrheizTcoith, war-fool, N. Bth. 
175); the same everywhere in the 13th (Walth. 22, 31. Trist. 
8631. 18215), though commonly with a quaiifying adj. or gon. 
pi. : ich tumber gouch, MS. I, 65'. tumber denn ein gouch, Troj. 
8126. tumber gouch, Bari. 319, 25, gouch uuwtse 228, 32. sin- 
neloser gouch, 3 1 9, 38. der treifc gouehes houbet (wears a gowk's 
head), MaH. 3, 468«. rehter witze ein gouch, MS. 2, 124\ der 
mflere ein göichelin (dim.), and gouchgouoit (augm.), Ben. 209. 
The ON. gaukr is likewise arrogans morio. Hans Sachs occa- 
sionally uses Gaucltberg^ in the same sense, ii. 4_, 110'' (Kempten 
ii. 4, 220*), extr. from Göz 1, 52. Yet originally in Gauchsberg 
the bird himself may very well have been meant in a mystic sense 
which has fallen dark to us now (see Suppl.).^ 

In other ways too the cnckoo stands in ill repute, he passes 
for an adulterer, who lays his eggs in other people's nests ; hence 
the Romans used ciiculns in the sense of moechus (Plauti Asinaria, 
twico in last scene), and our gouch, göucheUn formerly meant 
bastard (Nib. 810, 1. Aw. 1, 46), as the Swiss gug^^ch still 
means an unbidden rival suitor. He even comes out as a fiendish 
being, or the fiend himself, in phrases everywhere known from of 
old: "^ cuckoo knows, cuckoo take him, cuckoo sent him here' 
and the like, in all of which the devil's name might be substi- 
tuted without change of meaning. This seems to me to point 
to old heathen traditions, to which the diabolic tinge was added 
only by degrees ; and among these I reckoa the Low Saxon 
formula ^ the cuckoo and his chrk (or sexton) ' ! by which clerk is 
meant the hoopoo (Brem. wtb. 2, 858), a bird that is likewise 
thought to have received his form by metamorphosis. I cannot 
trace the story of the cuckoo and hoopoo any further; does the 

1 Hence we find, as snbatituteH for it, Affenberc (Docen's Misc. 2, 197} ; Äffen- 
herc and NarreiUal, MsH. 3, 2QQ^ ; Afetital, ibid. 213«. Wjnabeke 45, 7- Renner 
16469 ; Apculiery and Nurrcnbeig in tbe Plattd. 'Karragonia' T?**. 137'' ; EBgUberc, 
Diut. 2, 77. Animals whose atupidity was proverbial of old, are tbe ox, ass, ape, 
goat, goose, gowk and jay : vi^ öavinna apa, timtn. ^S*". ätnraui apa 55». Notk. pa. 
67, 11 bflB rtioh {stuHu^l, i.e. hruob, AS. hr6c (gracmlus, Crramm. 3, 361). 

' Much of teuer Schalksbern (rogue's bill) in tiie pbrase * in den Bchalksperg 
hawen (hew) ' i. 5, 624". iii. 3, '28*». 54''. iv. 3, 20^. SI». 40»; the reason of which I 
do not know. ' Schntkiberg wine grows in Franconia.' ' UenricaB dictaa de Scalket- 
bergh,' Spilker 2, 148 (an. 126ö). 

' Those who craTe other explanationä, will find plenty in Mono'e Anz. 6, 350 
seq. ' Ooucbsberg is Caucasus, as Elberich is tbe spirit of Elburj, diabulua tbe 
Persic div,' and ao forth. 
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one sing to the other ? [his note ' ooboo * is like an echo of 
'cuckoo']. Döbel i. 1, 68 calls the hoopoo the cuckoo's lackey, 
because he oomes with him in spring and goes with him. in 
autumn (see Suppl.} . The peewit has the same things said of 
him. 

The froth on willows, caused by the cicada spumaria, wo call 
kiikitJis-ifpeichel, Swiss guggerspeii, Engl, cuckoo-spit, -spittle, Dan. 
ijiögespyt, but in some places witch's spittle, Norweg. trold- 
kiäringspye :^ another proof of the bird's connexion with preter- 
natural tbings, and reminding us of the bird-spittle (fngla hräki) 
which in Sn. 34 goes to make up the band Gleipnir. Several 
names of plants assure us of his mythic nature. Sorrel : OHG. 
gouchesampfera, Swiss guggersaite^', AS. gedcessüre, Dan. giöge- 
•mad, giögesyre, it being supposed tbat be loved to eat ifc ; our 
kuknksbrot, gauchlauch, Fr. pain de coucou, panis cuculi. Cuckoo- 
flower : kukukshluvie, gauehblume, flos cuculi. Pimpernel : gauch- 
heil, etc., gucJigauckdom, Fischart's Geschichtski. 269'. 

The Slavs all make this bird feminine, and see nothing bad, 
nothing fiendish in it : zezhulice sits on the oak, and bewails the 
passing away of spring, Königinh. MS. 174. The Servian Äwia- 
vitsa was once a maiden, who wept her brother's death tili she 
was changed into the bird ; ' sinia (gray) kukavitsa,' Yuk 3, 66; 
three women turned into kukavitsas, Vuk 1, no, 321. lu songs 
of Lit. Russia still a moping melancholy bird ; and in Russian 
folktales we have again a young girl changed into a cuckoo by an 
enchantress (Götze's Serb, lieder, p. 212). 

Of small birds, the swalhw has been mentioned, p. 672. 
'Frau nachtigall* is often named by our minnesingers; but the 
myth, tbat her children are born dead and she sings them alive, 
Beems not of German origin. The larh and galander (crested 
lark) must have been actors in the animal legend oftencr than we 
are now aware of; there are still beautiful stories of the zaunJcönig 
(hedgekiDg, wren), AS. wrenna. But I have yet to speak of two 
little birds, which appear to have been peculiarly sacred in olden 
times : redbreast and titmouse. 

Eabin redbreast is on no account to have his nest disturbed, or 
the house will be strack with lightning : it is the redstart's neat 

1 Suminer-frecklcB inBaTar. gvgker-tchegJcen, cuokoo-Bpota, Sclun. 2, 27; conf. 
Höfer 1, 337. 
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that draws down the flasTi. The latter the Swiss call husrötheli 
(house-redling) ; if you teaae him or take him out, your cows 
will give red milk (Tobler 281). Were these birds sacred to 
Donar the red-bearded ? Aud has that to do with the colour o£ 
their throat and tail ? They say the redbreast drops leaves and 
flowers on the face of a mardered man [or 'babe*] whom he 
finds in the wood; did he do this in the service of a god, who 
therefore would not suffer him to be molested ? 

The tiny iUmoiuie^ whom he called gossip^ was able to outwit 
even Reynard himself. The weisthümer tell us in what estima- 
tion this little forest bird was held, by setting the severest penal- 
ties on his capture ; 'item, si quis sibilando vel aho modo volu- 
crem illtim ceperitj qui vulgo nieise nuncupatur, hanni reus erit,' 
Jura archiep. trever., in Lacombh arch. 326. '^si qnis auceps 
haoc silvam intraverit, pro nullo genere volucrnm componet, nisi 
capiat meisam que dicitur banmeisa, et pro ilia componat 60 sol. 
tanquam pro cervOj' ibid. 367. ' wer da fehet ein bermeisen, der 
sal geben ein koppechte hennen und zwelf hunkeln, und sechzig 
schilling pfenning und einen helbeling,' Dreieicher wildbann 
(VYeisth. 1,499). 'wer eine holmeise fienge mit litnen ader mit 
slagegarn, der sal nnserme herrn geben eine falbe henne mit sie- 
ben hünkeln,'' Rheingauer w. 1, 535. ' wer ein slerzmeise fahet, 
der ist umb leib a. guetj und in unsers herrn nugnad,' Creuz- 
nacher w. 2, 153. — The reason of these laws is hidden from us ; 
plainly the bird was held sacred and inviolable. And it is per- 
fectly in tune with this, that at the present moment the Lettons, 
who call the bird sikte,^ regard it as prophetic and auspicious, 
and even call a soothsayer sihlneehs.^ Also the Spanish name for 
the titmouse, cid (lord), or <dd paxaro (lord sparrow) j is worth 
considering. Titmouse, wren and woodpecker (bee-wolf) are 
confounded in popular belief; what is metmt is the tiniest 
prettiest bird (see Suppl.). 



' Meise, OHG. moisll, AS, m&se, Nethl. mCze, Fr. mesaiige, O.Fr. mesenge. 

' Litb. iyle, zjrl61e ; Pol. sikora, Boh. sykora, Rusa. Kfnika, Binltsa, S!o7. 
Renitaa, Serv. eienitea. The Lettic name may be derivable from Bimio.bt, tlio Lith. 
from Kynoti (acire), so tliat the full form would be siiinele, Kjnle, the aago knowing 
bird? The jftj also is in Lettic- aihls. To the Swed. Lappa taifn« signifies not 
onljr wood-pecker, but Buperstltioua divination ; tayetet is to iinderstajid. In view 
of that, our «/»«c/it (wood]>ecker) seeiuB to belong to a lost root spihan, spah, spiUiTU), 
whencfi also Bpijhön (explorare), and epähi (sapiens, prudens). 

■ Mag. der lett. lit. gesellBcb., Mituu 18Üä. 6, 15L 
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Eeptilks. — Snakes, by the beauty of their shape and the terror 
of their bite, seem above all animals to command awe and rever- 
ence. A great many stories tell of an exchange of form between 
men and snakes : an almost infallible sign of their having been 
worshipped. Beings that had passed out of human into animal 
shapes, and were able to return into the former at need, these 
heathenism was inclined to regard as sacred j it worshipped kind 
beneficent snakesj, whilst in christian opinion the notion of snakes 
being malignant and diabolic predominates. 

The same Vita Barbati, which we had to thank for information 
on the tree-cultu3 of the Lombards (p. 6i9) , t^lla us likewise of 
a worship of snakes : ' His vero diebus, qnamvia sacra baptis- 
matis unda Langobardi abluerentur, tarnen priscum gentilitatis 
rittim tenentes, sive bestiali monte degebant, bestiae simulachro, 
quae vulgo vipera nominatur, ßeetehant colhv, quae debite suo de- 
bebant flectere Creatori. . . , Praeterea Romuald ej usque 
sodales, prisco coecati errore, palam se solum Deum colere fate- 
bantur, et in abditis viperae simulachnan ad auam perniciem 
adorabant.' During the king's absence, Barbatus beseeches his 
consort Theodorada to procure for him that image of the snake. 
' lUaque respoadit ; Si hoc perpetravero, pater, veraciter scio me 
morifcuram.' He perseveres and at last persuades her; as soon 
as the image is in his hands, he melts it down, and delivers the 
metal to goldsmiths to make out of it a plate and a cbaiice.^ 
Out of these golden vessels the christian sacrament is adminis- 
tered to the king on his return, and then Barbatus confesses that 
the holy utensils were made by melting down the idol. ' Kepente 
unus ex circumstantibus ait : Si mea uxor talia perpetrasset, nullo 
interposito momento abscinderem caput ejus.' A passage in the 
other Vita also is pertinent here : ' Quinetiam viperam auri 
metaUo fortnatam sumnd pro magnltudine del supplici devotione 
venerari videbantur. Unde usque bodie, sicut pro voto arboria 
Votum, ita et locus üle Census, devotiones ^ ubi viperae redde- 
bantur dignoscitur appellari.' About ' votum ' I expressed my 
mind, p. 650n. ; ' census ' signifies the Goth, gild, gilMr, OHG. 
kelt, kelstar (p. 38-9 and RA. 358). The two words votum and 



* Aa the gold of the awan-iinga waa made into pota, and what remained over 
was the goldsmith's profit. 

^ Piiated tes.i : locos ilia oeuBOB doTotlotiis, ubi viperao reddebautar. 
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census are no slight testimony to the genuineness and oldness of 

the biography. Here then we have a striking instance of an 

idol made of gold^ and moreover of the christian teacher's en- 
deavour to preserve the sacred material; only converting it into a 
christian form. What higher being the snake represented to the 
Lombards, we can scarcely say for certain ; not the all-encii*cHng 
world- anakOj the miSgarSs-ormr, iormungandr of Norse myth- 
ology, for there is not a hint that even in the North, let alone 
elsewhere, he was visibly represented and worshipped. Ofnir 
and Svdfnir are ON. names of snakes, and side-namoa of OSinn 
(oonf. p. 144) ; ia it Wuotan that we are to understand by the 
'summus deus' of the Lombards?^ But the special character- 
istics of their snake-worship are entirely lost to us. If the term 
vipera was deliberately chosen, as I have no doubt it was, it can 
only mean one of the smaller kinds of snake (coluber berus)j 
OHG. nataraj AS. ncedre, ON. tiaffra (also masc, na'Sr, Hke Goth, 
nadrs), though the simulacrum, of whose gold a plate aud chalice 
could be made, bespeaks a considerable size. 

Lombard legend has more to tell us of snakes, and those 
expressly small ones. The Heldenbuch describes the combat of 
a small fire-spitting beast on the Gartensee (L. di Garda) with 
Wolfdietrich aud a lion, to both of whom it gives enough to do : 

Nun hörent dtircli ein wunder, wie daa tierlein ist genant : 
es heisst zu ^relBcli ein zunder, zn tentach ein naribaiit, 
in Sittenland nach eren ist es ein vipper genant ; 

and it is added, that there are but two such vipers alive at once, 
for the young ones soon after birth eat up their parents. This 
agrees closely with the statements in the Physiologus (Diut. 3, 
29, 30. Hoflm. fundgr. 28). I cannot explain zunder from any 
Italian dialect ; saribant is the MHG. serpant, Trist. 8994. Sit- 
tenland I take to be the canton Valais, from its capital Sitten 
(Sion) ; there the Bomanco vipera might easily remain in use 
(Grisons vipra, vivra). In the Jura a never- dyiag winged snake 
with a diamond eye is called voiiivre, Mem. des autiq. G, 217. In 
Switzerland this snake in called stolhntourm (Wyas's Reise ins 
Berner Oberland, p. 422), and in Salzburg birgdutze, Schm. 1, 
196 (see SuppL). 

' ' Summi pro magn. Dei ' may possibly mean ' instead of (worshipping) tho 
majeijt; of the Moat High.' — Tbuib. 
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Plenty of old tales are still toM of kome-snake$ and unhes,^ 
On meadows and pastures, and even in houses, snakes come to 
children wben alone, sip milk -witli them out of their bowl, wear 
golden croieiis, which in drinking they take off from their heads 
and set on the ground, and often forget and leave them ; they 
watch infants in the cradle, and to bigger children they shew 
treasures ; to kill them is nnlueJcy. Every village has its own 
Bnakea to tell of. So goes the story in Swabia. Some Hessian 
stories are collected ander Kinderm. no. 105, and one from 
Austria in Ziska'a Volksmärchen (Vienna 1822, p. 51) ; nearly all 
bring in the milk-drinhing ^ and the golden croum. If the parents 
surprise the snake with the child, and kill it, the child begins to 
fall away, and dies before long (Temme'a Pomm. sagen no. 257). 
Once, when a woman lay asleep, a snake crept into her open 
mouth, and when she gave birth to a child, the snake lay tightly 
coiled round its neck, and could only be got away by a milk- 
bath ; but it never left the baby's side, it lay in bed witli it, and 
ate out of its bowl, without doing it any harm (Mone's Anz. 8, 
530). Then other accounts speak of a multitude of snakes filling 
honse and yard, whose king was distinguished by a glittering 
croimi on hia head. When he left the yard, all the rest would 
accompany him ; in the stable where he lived, they swarmed so 
plentifully, that the maids feeding the cattle would take them 
out of the crib by armfuls. They were friendly to the cattle 
and the people; but a new farmer shot their king, and they all 
departed, and with them vanished wealth and prosperity from 
the estate (ibid. 6, 174).^ Here also comes in the queen of snakes 
(Deut. sagen no. 220), and a remarkable story in tbe Gesta Ro- 
manorum (Keller p. 152). To a dairymaid at Immeneich there 
came a great snake into the cowshed every morning and evening 
at milking-time, and wore a great crown on its head. The girl 



* MHG. unk, ger. unkea, MS. 2, 209i'. 20C» : * from copper one divideth gold 
with an uiikc's asbce ' ; hence nn alchymist was called vnkfn-brevntr (Felix 
Malleolus de nobUitate et msticitate, cap. iJO). By imke is properly meant the 
rana portentoea (bull- frog ?), but often ßnake or reptile in general. Like the 
weasel, it is oa}]ed caresBingly ' miimehin, miiemnl,^ aanty. Schm, 2, 676, 

* Down to the recurring formula : ' ding, ies aueh brocken !' (thing, eat ommhs 
too) ; ' friBs auch mocken, nicht lauter schlappes ! ' (not only slops) Mone's Anz. 
8, Ö90 ; ' frisB auch brocken, nicht laater brühe ! ' ibid. ß, 176. 

" A Bimilar story of the king of Bnokes from Lübbenau in the Spreewald of 
LauBltz (Btisching'B Wöch. uaehr. a, 942) in Beuech no. 74. 
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everjtime gave it warm coio's milk to snp. She suddenly left tlie 
place in a tiflT, and when the new maid went for the first time to 
railk, there lay the golden crown on the milking-stoolj with the 
inscription : ' a token of gratitude.' She brought the crown to 
her roaster, who gave it to the girl it was intended for ■ but from 
that time the snake waa never seen again (Moneys Anz. 8, 537). 
The adder's crown (attemkrönlein) makes any one that wears it 
invisible (Schm. 2, 388) and immensely rich as well. In some 
districts they say every house has two snakes, a male and a 
female,, but they never shew themselves till the master or mistress 
of the house dies, and then they undergo the same fate. This 
featui-e, and some others, such as the offeriBg of milk, bring the 
home-snakes near to the notion of good helpful home-sprites (see 
Suppl.). 

The snake then eomös before ns as a beneficent inviolable 
creature, perfectly adapted for heathea worship. A serpent 
twined round the staff of Asklepios, and serpents lay beside 
healing fountains (p. 588n.). The ancient Prussians maintained a 
large snake for their Potrimpos, and the priests guarded ib with 
care ; it lay under ears of corn, and was nourished with mt/fe.^ 
The Lettens call snakes mdlk-mathers (peena mahtes); they were 
under the protection of one of the higher goddesses named 
Brehkina (crier), who cried out to all that entered to leave her 
'peena mahtes' unmolested in the house (Mag. derlett. gesellsch. 
6, 144) . There is milk set for them in pots. The Lithuanians 
also revered snakes, harboured them in their houses, and offered 
them sacrifices.^ Egyptian anake-worahip was witnessed by 
Herodotus 2, 74. 'Nullus locus sine genio, qui per anguem 
pleramque ostenditur,^ Serv. ad Aen. ö, 95. 

Snakes were devised as a charm in swords and on helmets 
(Ssem. US'») : 

liggr me^ egg jo ormr dreyf&^r, 
enn & valboste vevpr naÖ'r hala. 

The ormr or yrmlingr was supposed to run from the sword's hilt 



' Void's Geschiobte PrausBens 1, 5S4. 

3 Seb. Frank's Weltbuch 55^ Mone's Heidenth. 1, 98. Adam. brem. de situ 
Doniae, cap. 24, of tlie LithuaniaDs : ' draconts aduraat cum vohtcribu^, qnibng 
etiam vivos litaiit bominea, quoa a mercatoribus emunt, diligenter omuino probatoa 
DC maoulam Id corpore habeant.' 
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(helzj liialt) to the point and back again (Kormakss. p. 82-4. 
Vilk. 8. p. 101). Vitege "had the epithet 'mit dem dangen' be- 
cause of Ilia helmet's crest (Heldensage p. 148). They imparted 
strength to a helmet, and force to the blade of 'a sword. It 
seems much the same thing, when waggoners plait adder'a- 
tonguea into their whips, Sup. I, 17i (see Suppl.). 

The snake crawls or wriggles along the ground; when 
provided with wings, it is called drucke, a non- German word 
coming from tho Lat. draco, Gr. SpuKotv, and introduced very 
early, OHG. iraccho, AS. draea, ON. drehi. The Elder (or 
Sfflmund'a) Edda has dreki only once, in the lafciah Sölarl. 127''; 
elsewhere it is ormrj AS. wynn, OHG. wurm, Goth, vaurrnsy which 
in a wider sense includes the snake also. The one encountered 
by Beowulf cornea before us emphatically as a winged snake 
(serpens alatna) ; * nihtes fleoge^S ' 4541, by night he files, and 
hence is called ^chfscea^a 4536 (nocturnus hostia, aggressor), and 
lyftscead'a (aereus hostis), Cod. exon. 329, 24. Also tho dragon 
that keeps Ki-imhild prisoner on the Drachenstein comes riding 
through the air, or flying. Bat the one that young Siegfried had 
previously killed, when sent ont by the smith, lay beside a linde 
(lime-tree), and did not fly: this is the Fa/nir of the Edda, a man 
who had assumed the form of a snake; of him the Edda uses 
skri& (repere, to stride), Saem. 186. Sn. 138; and he is the 
wyrm or draca slain by Sigemund and Fitela in Beow. 1765. 
1779. In the Nib. 101, 2 aud 842, 2 he is called Untrache, lint- 
drache, in the SiegfriedsHed 8, 2 Untwurm : an expression found 
also in Mar. 148, 28. En. 2947. Troj. 25109, and to be ex- 
plained, not from linde (tilia) as misuaderstood by later legend, 
but from the OHG. lint With this lint (Goth. linj>s, AS. liiS, 
ON. linn?) many women's names are formed (Gramm. 2, 505), 
e.g., Sigilint, ON. Sigrlinn (supra p. 428), and ifc may have con- 
tained the notion of brightness or beauty,^ suitable alike to suake 
and woman ; the derivative weak form linni (muse.) in ON. 
signifies again coluber, serpens. And JAmhurg^=^ Linthurg, tbe 
name of several towns, is more correctly derived from snake than 
from lime-tree. 

About dragons it is a favourite fancy of antiquity, that they 

' Does not the Engl, lithe, pliable, give the most BoitabLe meBnmg, Germ. 
gelind soft, lindem to mitigate ? — Tkahs. 
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lie upon gold, and are iUamined by it ; gold itself was poetically 
named worm-bed, ON. ormbeSr or ormbeSs-eldr (wormbed'a fire). 
And with this was linked a furtlier notion, that tbey guaid 
treasures, and carry tbem tbrougb the air by night. That wyrm 
slain by Sigemund ia called ' hordea hyrde/ Beow. 1767 j the one 
that Beowulf fought with receiTea the epithet ' se hord beweo- 
tode ' 4420. Fäfnir, formerly a giant, lay ' in (the shape of) a 
worm/ wearing the Oegia-hialm, over inherited gold (Saain. 
188^ 189*) ; the expression ia 'i l^ngvi ' (from l^og, heath), and 
the spot is named Gnita-hei^i ; hence in other cases also the word 
lyngvij lyngormr (heath-worm) stands for dragon. The Vols, 
saga c. 17 distinguishes lyngormr a. small snake from dreki a largo 
onej ao that our OHGr. heimo, OS. hem a, AS. hCima, spoken of 
on p. 387, may be identical with lyngifi', Vilk. saga c. 17, p. 31 
expressly calls heima 'allra orma skemdr' (omnium vermium 
minimus), but as he is venomous, he mnnot be the harmless 
cicada (OHGr. muhheimo). Popular belief still dreams of glitter- 
ing treasures lying on lonesome heaths and guarded by dragons ; 
and hm&en gold in Beow. may mean either aurum tesquorum or 
ethnicorum, for dragons, like giants, were thought of as old and 
full of years, e.g., eald nhtsceaSa, Beow. 4536 ; wintrum fröS (wise 
with years) 4548 ; \reo hund (300) wintra heold on hrusan (earth) 
4550 J at the same time they are covetous, envious, venomous, 
spitting flame: ni&draca, Beow. 4540 j ättorsceaSa 5673, f^re 
befongen 4541, ongan glßdum spiwan 4619, deorcum nihtuni 
ricsian 4417. It ia said of Fafnir, Saem. 186: 'screiB af gulli, 
blÖs eitri, hristi sik ok barSi höfiBi ok sporSi,' stept off the gold, 
blew poison, shook himself, and struck with head and tail ; it was 
noticed on p. 562 that the two notions of eit (fii'e) and eiter 
(poison) run into one. Connect with this the descriptions of MHG, 
poets : the ' trache ' has his haunt in a valley, out of his throat 
he darts flame, sinoko and wind. Trist, 8944-74 ; he has plumage, 
wings, he spite fire and venom, Troj. 0764. 9817 (see Suppl.). 

Now it was the heroes' province to extirpate not only the 
giants, bat (what was in a measure the same thing) the dragons * 
in the world: Tburr himself tackles the enormous miSgarös-orm, 
Sigemund, Siegfried, Beowulf stand forth as the bravest of 

' The analogy ia kept ap in tbo circumstanoe of the conqaered drogon (like the 
giaut'a Bli(«l«toa p. fiöSu.) being fastened ovei the town-gat«, e.g. Pulci 4, 76. 
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dragon-quellerSj backed by a crowd of others, who spring out of 
the exbaustless fount of living legendj wherever time and place 
requires them. Frotho, a second Siegfried, overpowers a veno- 
mous dragon that lay reposing on his treasure, Saxo Gram. p. 
20. 'llie beantiful Thora Borgarhiortr had a small l^ogorm given 
her, whom she placed in a casket, with gold under him : as he 
grew, the gold grew also, till the bos became too narrow, and the 
worm laid himself in a ring all round it ; soon the chamber was 
too small, and he lay round that, with his tail in his mouth, admit- 
ting none into the room unless they brought him food, and he 
required an or at every meal. Then it was proclaimed, that 
whoever slew him should get the maiden for his bride, and as 
mach gold as lay under the dragon, for her dowry. It was 
Eagnar Lodbrok that subdued this dragon, Fornald. sog. 1, 
237-8. The rapid growth of the worm has a startling similarity 
to that of the fish, p. 578. But, beside the hoarded gold which 
the heroes carry off as prize, the adventure brings them other 
advantages : eating the dragon's heart gives one a knowledge of 
beasts^ language, and painting oneself with his blood hardens the 
skin against all injury. Both features enter deeply into the 
legend of Siegfried (see Suppl.) .^ 

Nearly all of this has its counterpart in the beliefs of other 
nations. As the Romans borrowed gigas from the Greeks, so 
they did draco, for neither serpens nor vermis was adequate 
(like our slango and wurm) to express the idea. Now SpuKtov 
comes from Bepxeiv to look, illumine, flash out, ^aos BeBopKC 
expresses illuminating light, and this confirms me in my proposed 
explanation of our lint and linnt. A fox after long burrowing' 
struck upon the cave of a dragon watching hidden treasure, ' ad 
draconis speluncam ultimam, custodiebat q^ui thesanros abditos,* 
Phaedr. 4, 19. Then the story of the gold-guarding griffins must 
be included, as they are winged monsters like the dragons. 

In 0. Slavic z7niif m., and zmiya f., signify snake, the one more 
a dragon, the other an adder. The Boh. zmek is the fiery dragon 
guarding money, zmitje the adder; Serv. zma}^ dragon, zmiya 
adder. Mica, which the zmay shakes off hita, is named otresine 
zmayeve (dragon's offshake), Vuk p. 534. Once more, everything 



' Wbicli reminds Albreclit in Titurel 3313- 
couf. Torz. &1B, la and Diut. 3, m. 



-17 of & Eimilar Ule of Bodolz, 
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leads to glitter, gold and fire. The Lith. smakas seems borrowed 
from Slavic ; wtether connected with. AS. snaca, is a question. 
Jiingmann says, zmek ia not only a dragon, but a spirit who 
appears in the shape of a wet bird,^ uaiially a chicken, and brings 
people money; Sup. I, 143 aays you must not hurt earth-chicks 
or house-adders ; Schm. 1, 104 explains erdlmnlein (earth -chicken) 
as a bright round lustre, in the middle of which, lies some- 
thing dark; conf. geuhuon, Helbl. 8, 858. 

Renvall thus describea the Finn. niamTnelainen • ' femina ma- 
ligna, matrix serpentis, divitiarum subterranearum custos.' Here 
at last the hoard is assigned to a female snako ; in Teutonic and 
also Slavic tales on the contrary it is characteristic of the fierce 
fiendish dragon (m.) to guard treasure, and the adder or nnke (f .) 
plays more tbe part o£ a friendly horaesprite : as the one is a man 
transformed, so the other appears as a crowned maiden with a 
serpent's tail {Deut. sag. no. 13), or as a fay. But she can no 
more dispense with ber golden crown than the dragon with his 
guardianship of gold ; and the Boh. zmek is at once dragon and 
adder. A story of the adder-king is in Bechstein'a Franken p. 
290 (see Suppl.). 

Amidst all these points of connexion, the being worshipped by 
the Lombards must remain a matter of doubt ; we have only a 
right to assume that they ascribed to it a benign and gracious 
character. 

Insects. — Some traces of heeile-worship I am able to disclose. 
We have two old and pretty general terms : OHG. chevor, 
cheviro, MHG. kever, kevere, NHGr. käfer, N. Neth. kever, AS. 
ceafor, Engl, chafer. We have no business to bring in the Lat. 
caper (which is AS. haefer, ON. hafr) ; the root seems to be the 
AS. ceaf, caf = alacer, for tbe chafer is a brisk lively creature, 
and in Swabia they still say käfermässig for agilis, vivax (Gramm. 
2j 571. 1013). The AS. has ceafortün, cafertüa, for atrium, vesti- 
bulumj ' scarabaeorum oppidum ' as it wore, becauso chafers 
chirp in it ? * The second term, OHG-. wibll, wehll, MHG. wibel. 



' Zmokly is drenched, zmoknuti to wet ; ' mofcry gako zmok,' dripping like an 
earth-sprite. 

' Here again tbe iemtHc being has the advantage over the male. 

* tlolbling, speaking ol an iü-ahaped garmeul, starta the query (1, 177), where 
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NH6. wehel, wiebei, AS. ivifet, toe/el, Engl, weevil, agrees with 
Lith. wahalas, wabali^, Lett, wahhols, and I trace it to weben 
(weavCj wave) in the sense of our ' leben und weben/ vigerc, 
moveri; we say, 'kriebelu und wiebeln^ of the awarming of 
beetles.^ 

To the Egyptians the beetle (scarabaeus, tcdvOapo^, Kupaßo^) 
was a sacred being, an emblem of inmost life and mysterious self- 
generation. They believed that he proceeded out of matter 
which he rolled into globules and buried in manure (see Sappl.). 

OK. literature deals in no prose terms, but at once comes out 
with the poetic name iotunox, iötvjfioxi (giant-ox) j as that giant 
maiden took the ploughman with his oxen and plough for crawl- 
ing beetles (p. 540, Finn, sontlainen, sondiainen, dung-beetle 
from sonda, fimns), so conversely the real beetle might awakea 
the notion of a iütunox. To liken the small animal to the largo 
was natural. 

Our biggest beetle, the stately antlered stag-beetle, the Romans 
called htcanus, Nigid. in Pliny 11, 28 (34), with which I suppose 
is connected the well-known Ivca box, lucanus or lucana bos, a 
name which got shifted from the horned beast to a tusked one, 
the elephant (Varro 7, 39. 40. O. Mull. p. 135), But we call 
the beetle Jiirsch (stag, Fr, cerf volant), and even ox and goat, 
all of them homed beasts, Pol. ielonek, O. Slav, elenetz (both 
stagliDg), Boh. rohac (comiger), Austr, hornier, Swed, horntroll. 
Again, a Lat. name for scarabaeus terrester was taunts^ Plin. 30, 
5 (12), which keeps my lucanus bos or cervus, in countenance- 
To the female the Bohemians give the further name of babka 
(granny). 

On p. 183 we came across a more significant name, donner- 
gtiegi, donnerpuppe, in obvious allusion to Donar, whose holy tree 
the beetle loves to dwell in ; and with this, apparently, agrees a 
general term for beetles which extends through Scandinavia, 
viz. Westergötl. iorhagge, Swed. iorjtjfvcl, Norweg. tordlvcl, Jutl. 
torr, iorre. True, there is no Icelandic form, let alone ON., in 
which Thiirr can be detected; yet this ' tor' may have the same 

migbt 1)0 tbo back and bolly of one that waa hidden Rway ia such a chep«rpeMnt J 
He callb the ample cloak a chaler-pound or yard, in ■whose recessea you catch beetles. 
TLis keveipiunt answpi"B to the AS. ceafortün. 

' Slavic names are, Boh. chrauat, Pol. chrqezcz ; Boh. brank, brak, prob, from 
bracbQB, ßpoOxos. [Buss, zhuk ; the ' gueg ' oi B. Uermanj ?} 
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force it has in torsdag (p. 126) and tordon (p. 166) ; 'bagge/ 
Bays Ihre p. 122^ denotes jiivenis, piier, lience servant of the god, 
which, was afterwards exchanged for dyf vel = diefvulj devil. 
Afzehus (Sagohäfder 1, 12. 13) assures us, that the torbagge was 
sacred to Thorj that in Norrland his larva is called mulloxe (earth- 
ox, our Swiss donnerpuppe ? conf. iötunoxi). and that he who 
finds a dung-heetle hjiiKj on his back (ofviiltes) unable to help 
himself, and sets him on Jiis legs agaiuj, is believed by the Norr- 
landers to have atoned for seven sins thereby. 

This sounds antiqne enough, and I do not hastily reject the 
proposed interpretation of tordyfvel, false as it looks. For the 
AS. tordivifel \& plainly made up of Hord,' stercua (Engl, turd) 
and the 'wifel' above, and answers to the Dan. skarnbasse, 
skarntorre (dungbeetle) ; consequently tordyfvel, torbaase crave 
the same solution, even though a simple 'tord' and ' vivel ' be 
now wanting in all the Scandinavian dialects. The Icelandic 
has turned tordivel about into torfdißU, as if turf-dovil, from 
torf, gleba. There is also the N. Neth, tor, torre beetle, and 
drektorre dungbeetle [or devil's coach-horse; also Engl, dumble- 
dorr cockchafer], to be taken into account (see SuppL). 

Bat who ever saw even a beetle lie struggling on his back, 
without compassionately taming him over ? The Gorman people, 
which places the stagbeetle in close connexion with tliunder and 
fire, may very likely have paid him peculiar honours once. 

Like other sacred harbingers of spring (swallows, storks), the 
ßrst cockchtifer (Maikäfer)^ used to be escorted in from the woods 
with much ceremony; we have it on good authority, that this 



' Maikäfer (like maiblumc) sounds too general, and not ft people's word. And 
there ia no Lat. name preserved either. The Greek /iijXoXfixÖjj deaiRoatea our mai- 
küfcr or our goldkäfwr ; boys tied a string to it and played with it (Aristopli. Nab, 
763), aa our boys do. Thü It, scarafaffffio is formed from Bcarafone (scarabaeus) ; 
the Fr, hanneton a dim. of the obsolete hanne horse, which may have been the term 
for the stagbeetle (still petztjaul, Bruin's horse, iü the Wotteraii), Fr. corf volant, 
Dan. eeiibiorl, Swed. ekhjort, i.e. oak-hart. The Mecklenb. ekaawer, oak-chafer, as 
well as the simple anver, sever, »ebbfr (Schütze's Halst, idiot. 4, 91) is applied to the 
maikäfei ; in other parts of L. Saxony they soy maisävel, maüäbel. "This saver, 
täver (Brem. wtb. i, 51)2. 6, 310) i« surely no other tlian käfer with change of k 
intor, *; Cbytrtous'B Nomencl. saion. has ' zever, ani goldzereT = go\dkäic:r.' Or 
does the HO. siefer belong here, contrary to the etymol. proposed on p. 40 T In 
the Weaiervi&lä pöicitz, knimtz is maikäfer, aad in Baveusberg porömm^t daogbeetle 
(Kuhn'B WestfaL sagen 2, 188), almost agreeing with Eathon. pawi chafer, lieetle. 
Like the various names for tiie stagbeetle, maybeetle, dunRbeetle, goldbeetle, the 
traces of ancient beetle-worahip seem also to meet, tirat in one, then in another of 
them. A leara/one «ho brings buccoot ocoura in Peutomer. 3, 5 (see Buppl.}. 
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continued to be done by the spinning girk in parts of ScUeswig 
as late as the 17th century.^ 

Folk- tales of Up. Germany inform us : Some girls, not grown 
up, went one Sunday to a deserted tower on a hill, found the 
stairs strewn with sand, and came to a beautiful room tbey had 
never seen before, in which there stood a bed with curtains. 
When they drew these aside, the bed was «warming with gold- 
beeileSj and jumping up and down of itself. Filled with amaze- 
ment, the girls looked on for a while, till suddenly a terror seized 
them, and tbey fled out of the room and down the stairs, with an. 
unearthly howl and racket at their heels (Mone's Anz. 7, 477). 
Ou the castle-bill by Wolfartsweiler a little girl saw a copper pot 
standing on three legs, quite newaud swarming full of horsebeetles 
(roskäfer). She told her parents, who saw at once that the beetles 
were a treasure, and hastened with her to the hill, but found 
neither pot nor beetles any more (ibid. 8, 305). Here beetles 
appear as holy animals guarding gold, and themselves golden. 

In Sweden they call the small goldbeetle (skalkräk) Yirgin 
Mary's key-maid (jungfru Marie nyckelpiga), Dy beck's Runa 
1844, p. 10 J in. spring the girls let her creep about on their 
hands, and say, ' hon marker mig brudhandskar,' she marks (fore- 
shews) me bride's gloves ; if she flies away, they notice in which 
direction, for thence will come the bridegroom. Thus the beetle 
seems a messenger of the goddess of love y but the number of 
the black spots on his wings has to be considered too : if more 
than seven, corn will be scarce that year, if less, you may look 
for an abundant harvest, Afzel. 3, 112-3. 

The little coccinella septempunctata has mythical names in 
nearly all our dialects : NHG. gotteshiihlein (God's little cow),^ 
gotteskalbj herrgotteskalb, herrgotts-thiercheu (-beastie), Jierr- 
goU-viJgleiu (-birdie), Marieuvöglein, if arieHÄiä/ör, Marienkälblein ; 
Engl. ladtjcoWj ladybird, ladyflyj Dan. Marlkäne (-hen); Boh. 
krawka, hramcka (little cow). In Up. Germany they call the 
small goldbeetle (chrysomela vulg.) fraua'chüeli, ladycow (Tobler 



' An old descriptioa of the maygrave feast by Ulr. Petersen (in Falok's New 
st&atsb. mag., toI. 1, Schlesw. 1632, p. 655) speaks of it tbua : ' A quaint procession 
of tie erewhile amazouB of the spinain g-w heel at Schleswig, for fetching in of a 
canthari* or may kiif er viiih. gx^Bn bongha, whereat the tuwu-Lall of tliiä place was 
decked out with greenery." The least was stül hell in 1(3.^0 — -10, 

' Tha liüuü. ' £6zhia kor6vka, hits u^uLctly the same meaning. — TaAsa. 
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204'') and * der liebe frone henje,' our lady's teil (Alb. Schottes 
Deutscte in Piemont 297), in contrast to herra-chmU the 
cocciuella (Tobler 265"), though the name probably wavers be- 
tween the two. By the same process which we observed in the 
names of plants and stars, Mary soems to have stept into the 
place of Freyja, and Marihöae was formerly Freyjuhocna, which 
we still have word for word in Proue heoje,^ and the like in Fraua- 
chüeli. And of Eomance tongues, it is only that of Prance (where 
the community of views with Germany was strongest) that has a 
hefe ä dieu, vache ä dieu; Span, and ItaL hav» nothing like it. 
At all events our children's song : 

Marienkäferrhen, flieg aus \ (fly away) 

dein Lauschen brennt, (burns) 

dein miitterchen flennt, (weeps) 

dein Väterchen sitzt auf der schwelle ; (sits on the threshold) 

flieg in 'n himmel aus der hölle ! (into heaven oat of bell) 

must be old, for in England also they Bing: ^Ladybird, ladybird, 
fly away home, your house is on fire, and your children will burn 
[all bat little Bessie that sits in the «'(?(].' With ua too the chil- 
dren put the Marienkäfer or aonnenkiifer on their finger, and ask 
it, like the cuckoo : ' stmnenMeken (sun's chicken), ik frage di,, 
wo lange schal ik leven ? ' * Een jaar, twee jaar,' etc., till the 
chafer flies away, its home being in the sun or in heaven. In 
Switzerland tliey hold the goldbeetle on their band, and say : 
'cheforli, cheferli, flilg us! i getter milech oud brocka ond e 
silberigs löffeli dezue.' Here the chafer, like the snake, is offered 
•"milk and crumbs and a silver spoon thereto.' In olden times he 
must have been regarded as the god^'a messenger and confidant 
(see Suppl.). 

Lastly the bee, the one insect that is tamable and will live 
among men, and whose wise ways are such a lesson to them,. may 
be expected to have old mythic associations. The bee is believed 
to have survived from the golden age, from the lost paradise 
(Chap. XXX.) ; nowhere is her worth and purity more prettily 
expressed than in the Servian lay of the rich Gavan, where God 
selects three holy angels to prove mankind, and bids them 
descend from heaven to earth, ' as the bee upon the flower,' kako 
pchela po tsvetu (Vuk 1, 128 ed. 2). The clear sweet honey, 
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whicii bees sack out of every blossom, is a cliief ingredient of tbe 
drink divine (p. 319), it is the ■fjBela iocoBtj of tbe gods, Hymn, in 
Merci 560 ; and holy honey the first food that touches the lips 
of a new-born child, RA. 457, Then, as the gift of poesy is 
closely connected with QBhroeris dreckr, it is bees that bring it 
to sleeping Pindar : fieXia-a-ai avrm KadevBovri TrpocreTreTovTo re 
Kal eirXaaa-ov T-po? to, x^tX/i} tou KTjpov' apxv Z*^" Tli'fhdptp 
TTOielv aa-fiara ijevfTo TotavTt}, Pausan. ix. 23, 2. And there- 
fore they are called Masanim volucres (Varro da re rust. 3, 16). 
A kindermärchen (no. 62) speaks of the queen-bee settling on 
her favourite's mouth ; ^ if she flies to any one in his sleep, he 
is accountfed a child of fortune. 

It seoms natural, in connexion with these bustling winged 
creatures, to think of the silent race of elves and dwarfs, which 
like them obeys a queen. It was in the decaying flesh of the first 
giant that dwarfs bred as maggots ; in exactly the same way bees 
are said to have sprung from the putrefaction of a bullock's body : 
'apes nagcuntur ex bubulo corpore putrefacto/ Yarro, 2, 5; 
' amisgas reparari ventribus bubulis recentibus cum fimo obrutis,' 
Plin. 11, 20 (23) ; conf. Yirg. Georg. 4, 284-558. Ov. Met. 15, 
364. To this circumstance some have ascribed the resemblance 
between apis bee and Apis bull, though the first has a short a, 
and the last a long. What seems more important for ua is the 
celebrated discovery of a golden bullock's -head amongst many 
hundred golden bees in the tcmb of the Frankish king Childeric 
at Doornik (repres. in Eccard'a Fr. or. 1, 39. 40), 

Natural history informs us that clouds of bees fall upon the 
sweet juice of the ash-treoj and from the life-tree Yggdrasil the 
Edda makes a dew trickle, which is called a 'fall of honey /I 
and nourishes bees (Sn. 20).'* 

The Yngl. saga cap. 14 says of Yngvifrey's son, king Fiölnir 
(Siolm in the 0. Swed. chron.), that he fell into a barrel of mead, 
and was drowned; eo in Saxo, king Hunding falls into sweet 
meadj and the Greek myth lets Glaucus drown in a honej-jar, the 
bright in the sweet. According to a legend of the Swiss Alps, 



' Sederatit in ore infantis tnm etiam Platonis, auayitatem illom praedulcis 
eloquii portendeatea. Plim. 11, 17 (18). 

- Ceram ex flüribns, melliginem a lacrimis arbonim quae glutinum pariorit, 
Salicis, almi, aruudinis buooo. 
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in the golden age when tbe brooks and lakes were filled witli 
milk, a shepherd was upset in his hoat and drowned ; his body, 
long sought foFj turned up at last in the foaming cream, when 
they were churning, and was buried in a cavity which bees had 
constructed of honeycombs as large aa town-gates (Mem. de 
I'acad. celt. 5, 202). Bees weave a temple of wax and feathers 
(Schwenk's Gr. myth. p. 129. Herrn. Müller's Grieohenth. 455), 
and in our Kindorm. no, 107^ p. ISO^l a palace of wax and honey. 
This reminds us of the beautiful picture in Lohengrin p. 191 of 
Henry 2.^h tomb in Bamberg cathedral ; 

Stts lit er da in siner stifb 

di'er Let erbouwen, als diu hin ir wift 

■flz inaneger bliiete wiirket, daz man honc-seim nennet. 

(he liea in the minster he built, as the bee her web from many a 
blossom works, that we name honey -j dee). In the various 
languages the working bee is represented as female, OHG. pia, 
Lat. apis, Gr. fiiXia-cra, Lith. bitte, in contrast with the raasc. 
fucas the drone, OHG. treno, Lith. tranas ; but then the head of 
the bees is made a king, our weiser (pointer), MHG. wtsel, OHG. 
wtsOj dax, Phay'.«* 'rex apium,' Lith. bittinia, M. Lat. chosdrus 
(Ducange sub v.), yot AS. beomudor, Boh. matka. The Gr, 
iera-tjv IS said to havo meant originally the king-beo, and to have 
acquired afterwards the sense of king or priest, as (xiXia-tra also 
signified priestess, especially of Demeter and Artemis. Even 
gods and goddesses themselves are represented by the sacred 
animal, Zeus (Aristaeus) as a bee, Vishna as a blue bee. A 
Roman Meilona (Amob. 4, 131), or Mellonia (Aug. de civ, Dei 
4, 24), was goddess of beesj the Lith. Austheia was the same, 
jointly with a bee-god Bybjlus. Masculine too was the Lett. 
Uhsinsh, i.e., the hoaed one, in reference to bees' legs being 
covered with wax ('waxen thighs/ Mids. Dream 3, 1). From all 
these fancies, mostly foreign, we might fairly make guesses about 
our own lost antiquities j but we should have to get more exact 
information as to the legend of the Bee-'VJoIf (pp. 369, 673) and 
the mythic relationship of the woodpecker (Lith, melleta) to the 
bee (see Suppl.). 



CHAPTER XXn. 
SKY AND STARS. 

The visible heavens have in many ways left their mark on the 
heathen faith. Not only do gods, and the spirits who stand 
next them, have their dwelling in the sky, and get mixt np with 
the stars, bat earthly beings too, after their dissolation, are 
transported thither, and distinguished heroes and giants shine 
as constellations. From the sky the gods descend to earth, 
along the sky they make their journeys, and through the sky 
they survey unseen the doings of men. And as all plants turn 
to the light of heaven, as all souls look np to heaven, so do the 
smoke of sacrifice and the prayers of mankind mount upwards. 

Heaven covers earth, and our word *himmel* comes from 
the root hima (tego, involve, vestio, Gramm. 2, 55 ; conf. Lith. 
dangus coelum, from dengiu tego; OHG. himilezi laqaear). The 
Goths and Old Norsemen agree in preferring the form himins, 
himinn, and most other Teutons himil; even Swed. Norw. Dan. 
have himmel. The Saxon race has moreover two terms peculiar 
to itself: one is OS. hebhan, hevan, AS. heofon, Engl, heaven, 
and still in Lower Saxony and Westphalia, heben, heven, haven, 
häwen. I have endeavoured to make out the area over which 
this name extends (Gramm. I, xiv.). The Frisians did not use 
it, for the N. and W. Fris. patois of to-day owns to nothing bat 
'himmel.'^ Nor does the Netherl. dialect know it; but it is 
found in Westphalia, in L. Saxony as far as Holstein, and beyond 
the Elbe in Mecklenburg and Pomerania. The AS. and Engl, 
are wholly destitute of the word himel ; OS., like the present 
LS. and Westph., employs both terms alike, yet apparently so 
as to designate by hevan more the visible heaven, and by himil 
the Bupersensual. Alb. of Halberstadt (ed. 1545, 145^) nses 



> Himel, Lapekoer fen Oabe aoroar, Dimter 1834, p. 101. 103. hemmel, Hansens 
Odzhalz, Sonderbg. 1833. p. 148. himel, Friesche wetten 348. himul, As. 274. 
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heben (rhym. neben) of the place. Eeinolfc voa der Lippe couples 
tlie two words : * himel and heben yon vreuden muz irkrachen/ 
burst with joy. People say : ' de heven steit niiminer to ' ; * wenn 
de heven fallt, ligg wi der all unner ; ' ' de sterron aa dem haven ; ' 
in Woatphalia hebenscheer means a sky overcast without rain, and 
even heben alone can signify cloud.^ In hävenhüne (p. 150), in 
kukuk vam haven (p. G76), the physical sense preponderates, 
whereas ono would hardly speak otherwise than of 'going to 
hiviel,' or kimelrik. Yet this distinction seems to be compara- 
tively recent : as the AS, heofon can be used in a purely spiritual 
sense, so the poet of our Heliand alternates between himilrihi 
149, Ö and hiJbannki 143, 24, himüfader 145, 12 and hebancunbuj 
143, 20. And of course himii had originally, and has everywhere 
in HG,, the physical meaning too ; hence uphlmll in HeL 88, 15, 
just like npheofon in Ceedm. 270, 24. The root of hobhan, hevan, 
heofon, is probably a lost Gothic, 'hiba, haf,' cognate with Lat. 
capio, so that it is the all-capacious, ON. vifffed'tnir, wide-fathom- 
ing or encompassing sky.* 

The other Saxon term may be placed on. a level with the Gr. 
aWtjp (thin upper air), whilst himil and he van answer to ovpavo^ ; 
it is OS. radur, AS. rodor. In Caedmon we lind rodor 183, 19. 
207, 8. uprodor 179, 10. 182, 15. 205. 2. rodortungol (star), 
100, 21, rodorbeorht 239, 10. Its root bad lies buried as yet 
in obscurity ; it has disappeared from all modern dialects [except 
as Rofcher in proper names?]. I am inclined to connect with 
it the ON. röäiili (aol), which has nothing to do with rauSr 
(niber). From the AS. poets using indiffereixtly ' widdres gim* 
and ' heofones gim ' (Beow. 4142. Andr. 1209) ; heofonbeorht, 
rodorbeorht, lOiddorheoTht ; heofontorht, stüeyitorht, f/juWoctorht ; 
we might almost infer that wuldor (glory) originally meant 
coelum, which would throw light on the OHG. name TFoüarhilt. 
And the same with swegel (aether, coelum) : conf. swetjles begong, 



' Sanskr, nabas, Slav, n£bo (caelntn), pi. oebesÄ, Gr. vtim^, Lat. nubea, nebula ; 
Ir. nearah, Wei. nev, Armor, pef, Lett, debbes (coelum), debbesa (nubea) ; conJ. Lith. 
dangUB ahoTe [and sky, welkin, with ON. ßcf , Germ, wölke, cloud] . 

^ * Hillaof heaven' are high onea, reaching into the cloutltt, often uaedaa proper 
Dames: kimivfinll, Sicm. 1'18». Yngl. saga cap. 39; JHminhinnj, Smm. 41, 92'' ia 
an abode of goda; spirits haunt the Himilinbi-r{} (mons coelius, Fertz 2, 10); 
JlimiUtberif in Hesse (Kuolieubecker'g Anal. 11,137. Arnsb. urk. 118); a Him- 
mthberfi in Veatgötland, and one in Hallaud (said to 1x3 HcimSairs) ; Himel&frc, 
Franendienst 199, 10. 
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Boow, 1713; under awegh (snb coelo), Beow. 2149; sweglrk^ 
(coeli currus), Cod. exon. 355, 47 j OS. »uvjlL 

I call attention to the AS. seeldbijrigj Ciodtn. 283j 23j which 
has no buaineas to be translated refugium or sheltering city ; ifc is 
distinctly our achildburg (aula clypeia tecta), a bit of heathenism 
tho poefc let full inadvertently ; so the Edda speaka of Valholl 
as ' skullduvt ]'ökt, lagt gyltuni akiöldam, svu. aom. splajjak/ Sn. 2, 
fcliatcbed with, golden shields as with shiagle-roof (p. 702 and 
Suppl.). 

Eddie names in Ssom. 49''. Sn. 177; all masculine, some 
obviously founded on personification. Heaven is pictured as 
a husband, embracing the female earth ; he is nob however 
admitted into the circle of the gods, like Oupavö^;, whereas Earth 
does stand among the goddesses. To us heaven signifies simply 
a certain space, the residence of gods. Two poetic names for 
it have reference to that enigmatical being Mi mir (p. 379) : 
hreggmxmü'i rain-shedder, from hregg imber j and vebntmir, 
moistener 7 conf. vajta humor. 

To express star, constellation (sidus), our older speech, in 
addition to stninio, sfcmo, st'eorra, stiarna (Gramm. 3, 392) and 
OHG. himiizeichan (Hymn. 4, 2), has a symbolical term, OHG. 
hintihiitKjti, Dint. 1, 526'' and GL Doc. 249; OS. hhmlhtngal, Hel. 
18, 2; AS. heofu)htimgolt rodoriungol ; ON. himintungl. Even 
the simple ümgol has the same sense in AS., and a Gothic gloss 
ou Gal. 4, 3, gives ' tuggl astrum,' whilst in ON. tiingl means the 
moon. This neuter noun tungni, tuugol, tüugl, is no doubt from 
tunga (lingua}^ which word itaeli' appears in OHG. himilzunga 
(Gruff 5, (582) : the moon and some of the planets, when partially 
illuminated, do present the appearance of a tongue or a sickle, 
and very likely some cosmogonic belief ' was engrafted on that ; 
I know of nothing like it iu other ianguages. 

All the heavenly bodies have particular spots, seats, chairs 
assigned them, which they make their abode and resting-place; 
they have their lodges and stages (storrono girusti, 0. i. 17, 10). 
This holds especially of the sun, who daily sinks into his seat 



' A tranBlation of the tongue to heaven. Or was the twinkling of the stan 
likeiied to a tiM0iing [süugi>ln, a quivering flickeiing motion like that ot the 
t<>nKuel* The moon's steady light does not bear that out, nor the OUQ. form 
witLuut the i. 
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or settle (see Chap. XXIII) j but similar ctairs (KM. 25), and 
a seat-going (eedelgang) are attributed to all tlie stars. N. Bth. 
210. 223 saya, Bootes ' trago ze sedele gange/ and ' tiu zeichen 
ne gfmt uicht in sedelj As chair and table are things closely 
connected, the stars may have had tables of their own, or, what 
comes to the same thiog, may have been regarded as tables of 
the sky; in saying which, I am not thinking of the Egyptian 
Bun-table, bat more immediately of the ' hioffum yppa/ sidera 
extollere, of the Völuspä (Saem. P), the three creative 'Bors 
synir '' having set up as it were the tables of the firmament ; 
bio«r is the Goth, biuds, OHG. piot (pp. 38. 68). As the 
stationary stars had chairs and tables, the planetary ones, like 
other goda, had steeds and cars ascribed to them (see Snppl.).^ 

The two principal stars are the sun and moon, whose gender 
and appellations I have discussed in Gramm. 3, 34Ö. 350 : a MHG. 
poet calls the sun ^daz movere lieht,' the greater light, Fundgr. 
2j 12. It is worth mentioning that some of the Eddie names 
for the moon are still preserved in patois dialects of Up. Germany. 
As the dwarfs named the moon sJcin (jubar), the East Franks 
call her schein (Reinwald'a Henneb. id. 2, 159).* In the under- 
world the moon bore the name of hverfandi kvel, whirling wheel, 
and in Styria (esp. the Brück distr.) she is guroa-rat (Sartori's 
Styria, p. 82), if I may translate that by rota communis, though 
it may perhaps mean gemeiner rath (vorrath), a common pro- 
vision at the service of all men. That the sun was likened to a 
loheel of fire, and the element blazing out of him was represented 
in the shape of a wheel, has been fully shewn, p. 620. Tit. 2983 
speaks of the snn'a wheel. The Edda expressly calls the sun 
fagrakvel, fair wheel, Saem. 50* Sn. 177. 223. The Norse 
rune for S is named sol sun, the AS. and OHG. si^il, sugil, for 
which I have proposed (Andr. p. 06) the readings segil, «agilj 
sahil, and may now bring in support the Goth, sdtiil and 
Gr. ^Xio<i. But the Gothic letter (7) (= HV) is the very symbol 
of the sun, and plainly shews the shape of a wheel ; we must 



^ Wagen waggon belongs to weg waj, b& oarpentDm does to oarpere (viam) ; the 
car of heaven La alea that of the highest god. Otir. i. 5> 5. aajB of the herald augel : 
• floag er sunnüm pad, Bterröao sträza, wtrga wolkdno.' The Indiana also call the 
sky path of cloudit, Somadeva 1, 17. 2, 157. 

* So in Mod. Gr. ^eyyd^i brilliance, a name whose Bnrprising ideutity with tho 
Omt/evgari (Sn, 177J I have already noticed elsewhere. 
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therefore suppose it to have been the initial of a Goth. 
hvil = AS. hu'eol, ON. hvel. From *hvel' was developed the 
Icel, kiol, Swed. Dan. hjul, 0. Swed. hiitghl; and from 'hweol, 
hweohl' the Eogl. wked^ Nethl. wiel, andFria.^tii (Richth. 737). 
In view of all thege variatioag, some have even ventured to 
bring in the ON", jol, Swed. Dan. jul (yule)] the name of the 
■winter solstice, and fasten upon it also the meaning of the wheel ; 
on that hypothesis the two forma must have parted company 
very early, supposing the Gothic name of November jiuleis to 
be cognate.^ The word wheel seems to be of the same root as 
while, Goth. Jweila, OHG. huila, i.e. revolving timej conf. Goth, 
hveüa-hvafrbs, OHG. huil-huerbtcj volubilis. 

Another symbolic epithet of the sun seems to be of great age : 
the warlike sentiment of olden times saw iu him a gleaming 
circular shield, and we noticed above (p. 700) that the sky itself 
formed a sceldbyrig. Notker cap. 71, finding in bis text the 
words 'sinistra clypeum coruscantem praeferebat (Apollo),' 
translates : ' an dero wiusterön truog er einen r&ten ifkilt/ thea 
adds a remark of his own : * wanda -selbiu din snnna einemo 
sJcille gelih ist,' In German law ajid German poetry we catch 
the glimmer of these *red shields.' Even Opitz 2j 286 calla the 
sun ' the beauteous shield of heaven' 

The very oldest and most universal image connected with 
the sun and other luminaries seems after -all to be that of the 
eye. Ancient cosmogonies represent them as created out of eyes. 
To Persians the sun was the eye of Ahurömazdäo (Ormuzd), to 
Egyptians tbe right eye of the Deminrgo, to the Greeks the 
eye of Zeus, to our forefathers that of Wuotan ; and a fable iu 
the Edda saya OSinn had to leave one of his eyes in pledge 
with Mimir, or hide it in his fountain, and therefore he is pic- 
tured as one-eyed. In the one-eyed Cyclopes mouth Ovid puts 
the words (Met. 13, 851) : 

Unam est in media lumen mihi fronte, sed instar 
ingentis cJijpei y quid, non haec omnia magno 
sol videt e ooelo ? soli tarnen wiicus orhis, 

1 The Norse mitial H ia occaBiotmlly dlropt : in Icel. both hiiila and jnla 
Btaad for the babbling of irifantB, The dialect of the Saterland Frisians has an 
actual jule, jole (rota). It is worthy of notico, that in somo parts of Schleswig tliey 
asetl at Chriatm as-time to roll a wliffl into the village, and this was oaUed ' at trilU 
juul i bif,' trundling jalo into town ; Outzeu sab. v. jöl, p. 1-15. 
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Like tlie giant, ilie god (Wuotan, the sky) has bub one eye, 
which is a wheel and a shield. In Brow. llSö ' bcdcen God aa ' 
is the sun, the great celeafcial sign.'^ With this eye the divinity 
surveys the world, and nothing. can escape its peering all-piercing 
glance^ .J all the stars looJc down upon raen.^ But the ON. poets, 
not content with treating sun, moon and stars as eyes of heaveti, 
invert the macrocosm, and call the human eye the sun, moon, or 
star of the skull, forehead, browa and eyelashes^ they even call 
the eye the shield of the forehead: a coDÜrmation of the similar 
name for the sun. Another title they bestow on the sun is 
' gimsteinn himins' (gemma coeli) ; so in AS. ' heofones girn/ 
Beow. 4142 and ' wuldrea gim,' Andr, 1289 (see Suppl.}. 

And not only is the sun represented as the god^a eye looking 
down, bat as his full face and countenance ; and that is bow we 
draw his picture still. Otfried says of the sun being darkened 
at the Saviour's death, iv. 3'i, 5 : 

In ni liaz si uuzzi thaz scuaaz aitnuzzi, 

ni liaz in sciaan thuruh thaz ira gisiuni blidaz. 

The Edda speaks of the sun and moon as brother and sister, 
children of a mythic MundilförL Several nations beside the 
Lithuanians and Arabs (Gramm. 3, 551) agree with us in ima- 
gining the moon masculine and the sun feminine. The Mexican 
3feztli {{ana.) is a man; the Greenlanders think of Anningat, the 
moon, as pursuing hia sister MaUina, the suu. An Ital. story 
(Pentam. 5, 5) makes Sole and Luna children of Talia (in 
Perraulfc they are named Jour and AuroreJ. The Slavs make the 
moon masc, a star fern., the sun neut. ; thus in a Servian lay 
(Vuk 1, 134), God calls the sun (suntse, Eusa. solntse, -tse dim. 
Buff.) hia child (chedg), the moon (meseta) being its brother, and 
the star (zvezda) its sister. To think of the stars as children or 
young suns is nothing out of the way. WoLf ram says in \Vh. 254, 
5 : ' jungiu »iinnelin möhten wahsen.' 

* The Serviang call the deepest part of a lake oko (eye), Vuk's Montenegro 62. 
3 When the Iliad 14, ä44.«ayii: 

o£S &.V vQii SiaSp&Kot. 'R{\iit vep, 
oirt Kal i^vTaTuv viXrrai ipdoi titropdatrdai, 
it resemWea the lay ol Wolfrmn 8,28: 

Oba der HUnneQ dri mit blicke wisren fif there were 3 auue looHng), 
sin muhtea zwischen bI geliuliten (they could not shine in betweenj, 

* üf€vßiffTa)> &STp<i»> vvicriit i*^9(xkiiMt, Aesch, Sept. c. Th. S90. 
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Down to recent times^ our people were fonct of calling the 
sun and moon, frau somie and herr mond} A v en tin lÖ** : 'frauw 
Sonne geht zu rast und gnaden.' In the country between the 
Inn and Salzach they say ' der her Man/ meaning no more than 
simply moon^ Schm. 2, 230. 582. Gesner in Mitlirid., Tur. 1555, 
p. 28 ; ' audio vetcrea Germanos Lunurn quoqae deum coluisse et 
appellasse hermon, id est dominum Lunum^ quod forte param 
animadvertentea aliqni ad Hermann, i.e. Mercurium trans- 
tulerunt ; "' this last guess heia missed the mark, Hulderic. Eyben 
de titalo nohilia, Helmst. 1677. 4, p. 136 : ' qua, etiam ratione 
in veteri idololatrico luna non dominaj dominus appellatur : 

bis gottwillkommen, neuer motif holder herTf 
mach mir meines geldea mehr ! - 

Also in Nicolaus Magni do Gawe (Snperst. E, 10): 'vetulam 
novi, quae credidit solent case deanif vocans earn sanctam domi- 
iiam;' and earlier still in Eligiua (Sup. A): 'nullus dominos 
solem ant lunam vocet.' ' 

In these invocations lingers the last vestige of a heathen 
worship ; perhaps also in the aonnenlehn^ sun-fief (RA. 278) ? I 
have spoken on bowintj to the sun^ p. 31, and cursing by him, 
' der aunnen haz varn/ p. 19, where he is made equal to a deity,* 
In the same way the knees were bent and the head bared to the 
Tie«; »7100(1 (Sup. E, 11). In taking an oath the fingers were 
extended toward the sun (Weisth. 3, 349} ; and even Tacitus iu 
Ann. 13, 55 relates of Bojocalns : 'wlem respiciens et cetera 
sidera vocans, quasi coram interrogabat, vellentne intaeri inane 
solum"' {see Suppl.). 

That to our remote ancestry the heavenly bodies, especially 
the sun and moon, were divine beings, will not admit of any 
doubt. Not only do such symbolic expressions as '■ face, eye, 
tongue, wheel, shield, table, car' bring aa face to faco with a 
vivid personification ; we have also seen how significantly Caesar 



' Frau Sunru (Gonrea Meisterl. 184). Bjooe in O-Fr. SoUtut, wilhoat the 
article, Bekker on Ferabras p, l(>ä. 

^ His authority is DyukelapuM tract. 1, praec. 1, p. 59. Is this the NicolauB 
DiukelBpuel in Jocher ? 

* Conf. tho wind addressed as Icrd, p, 631 ; and dobvopan, p. 130 nolo. 

* Some would trace tiie name of Salzwedel, Soltwedel in the Altmark to heftthen 
son-worship, (Ledebur's Allg. arch. 14, 370. Temme'e Altmark p. 2'J), though the 
first ay 11. plainly meaui salt ; ' wedel ' will be explained when w« oome to tke moon. 
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conples together Solj Vuhanne and Luna, p. 103. conf. p. 602. 
As Sol is reckoned among fisins in the Edda (Sn. 39), and is 
sister to Mani (Sn. 12), this last has claima to an equal rank. 
Yet Sa3m. 1*" calls Sul ' ainni Mäna/ companion of the moon, 
sinni being the Goth, gasiajija, OHG. kasindeo, sindo ; and it is 
remarkable that the Merseburg Lay girea the divine Simnn not 
a companion brother, but a siäter Sindgund (aupra p. 308), whose 
name however still expresses attendance, escort ; ^ may she have 
been a morning or evening star ? We should have to know first, 
what distinction a dim remote antiquity made between sduil and 
sunno in respect of gender and mythical use ; if ' sauil, sagil/ like 
sol and ^Aio?, was maac, then Suanä and Sindgund might be 
imagined as female moona like Luna and ^eXijcij, yet sol is always 
fem. in ON., and our sunne so late as in MHG. strangely wavers 
between the two sexes, Gramm. 3, 350 (see Suppl.). 

Be that as it may, we have a right to add in support of the 
sun^s divinity, that 'she ' is described like other gods (pp. 17. 26. 
324), as blithe, sweet and gracious. 0. iv. 83, Ö apeaka of her 
^ gisiuni hlidaz, thes sih ioh worolt frewita,' whereof the world 
had aye rejoiced; and a 13th cent, poem (Zeitschr. f. d. alt. 1, 
493-4) thus describes the greetings addressed to her : 

Wol dir froTiwe Sunne I ' Hail to thee, Lady Sun 1 

du bi-st al der werlt wunne ! Art all the world's delight.' 

so ir die Sunnen vro sehet. When ye see the sun glad, 

schoBQes tages ir ir jehet. The fair day to her ye ascribe, 

der eren ir der Sunnen jehet. To her ye give tlie honour, 

Bwenn ir si in lichtem schiae sehet. Whenever ye see, etc. 

Other passages in point are reserved for next chapter. 

The personality of the sun and moon shews itseli" moreover iu 
a fiction that has wellnigh gone the round of the world. These 
two, in their unceasing uniiaggiag career through the void of 
heaven, appear to be iu flight, avoiding some pursuer. A pair of 
wolves are on their track, SMll doggiog the steps of the sun, 
Haix of the moon ; they come of a giant race, the mightiest of 
whom, Martagarmr (moon-dog), apparently but another name for 
Hati, is sure some day to overtaJie and swalloio the 7noon. How 



^ Conf. siinnagahti, lungiht (boIu iter), p. €17 n., anil animaxi lidftet (iter), 
Cmäm. 162, 'iü. 
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extensiv^ely tliis tradition prevailed, has already been shewn 
(pp. 244-5),^ A parhelion or mock-sun (vädersol) is in Swed. 
called solvarff, sohdfj sun-wolf, Ihre'a Dial. lex. 165. 

One of the most terri&c phenomena to heathens wag an eclipse 
of the sun or moon, which they associated with a destruction of 
all things and the end of the world j they fancied the monster 
had already got a part of the shiniugorb between hia jawSj, and 
they tried to scare him away hy loud cries. This ia what Eligius 
denounces (Superst. A) : ' nullus, si quando luna ohscuratttr, 
Tociferare praesumat; * it ia the cry of 'viuce luna I * ^ that the 
Indicul. paganiar. means in cap. 21 de defections lonae, and 
Burchard (Sup. 0, 193'') by hia ' clanwrihus aut ausilio splendorem 
lunae defioientis restanrare.' The Norse writings, while minutely 
describing the threatened -doglutiiion, make no allusion to the 
ßhouting : it may have been more cuatomaiy with Celts and 
Eomans than with Teutons. A 5th cent, father, St. Maximus of 
Turin, in a Homilia de defectu lunae, preaches thus : ' Cum ante 
dies plerosque de vestraeavaritiae cupiditate pnlsav^erim, ipsa die 
circa vesperam tanta vociferatio populi esatitit, ut irreligiositas 
ejus penetraret ad coelum. Quod quum requirerem, quid sibi 
clamor tic velit, dixerant mihi, quod laboranti Imme vestra vocife- 
ratio subveniret, et defectum ejus suis elamorihus adjuvaret.' ^ The 
same '^ laborans ' (in distress) is used by Juvenal 6, 442 : 

Jam nemd tubas, nemo aera fatiget ; 
una 'laboranti poterit succurrere lun&e,* 

I may safely assume that tho aame supcratitious notions and 
practices attend eclipses among nations ancient and modern.^ 
The Indian beKef is, that a serpent eats up tho sun and moon 
when they are eclipsed (Bopp'a Gloss. 148*), or a demon (rahufi) 
devours them (Bopp'a Nalaa, pp. 153. 272. Somadeva 2, 1 5. 187). 



' I add from Fischart'a Gnrg. 130': 'sah den ico!/dGH mons.' Habelaü 1, 11 
liaa : la tune des loiip». In old colendarR, eclipRCH are repreRentsd bj two dragons 
holding the stm and moon iu their mouths, Mone'e Untersuch, p. 183- 

2 Thi« woulii be in OHG. ' Karih m&uo I ' in Goth. ' jluk&i mäna 1 ' but we 
find nothing of the kind even later. 

' Ducange ß, 1618 quotes tiio pdBsage aub ▼. vincelnna ; but the reprint ol the 
Horn. Maximi ta^aria. ■ De defecta lunae ' (in Mabillon^B Mua. Ital., torn. i. pars 2, 
pp. L9. 20) lias it not. 

* Conr. Tac. Anaal. 1, 28 and Boeth. de consol. 4 inetr. 5 : ' lassant crebris 
pnläibas n'ir&.' 

* It ia only among Greeks and Slava that I have not come acrosa them. 
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To tliig day tLe Hindus consider tbat a giant lays hold of the 
laminaries, and tries to swallow them (Broughton^s Pop. poetry 
of Hind. p. 131). The Chinese call the solar eclipse zhishi (solia 
devoratio), the lunar yueshi (lunae dovoratio), and ascribe them 
both to the machinations of a dragon. Nearly all the populations 
of Northern Asia hold the same opinion : the Tchuvashes use 
the phrase Wubur aiafc/ daemon comodit (Guil. Schott de lingua 
Tschuw, p. 5) J the Finns of Europe have a Bimilur beliefj the 
Esthonians say the sun ormoon'ia being eaten/ and formerly 
they sought to hinder it by conjaring spells (Thom. Hiärn, Mitau 
1794 p. 39). The Lithuanians think a demon (Tiknis or Tiklis) 
attacks the chariot of the sun, then darkness arises, and all 
creatures are in fear lest the dear sun be worsted ; it has been 
staved off for a long time, but it must come to that at the end 
of the world (Narbutt 1, 127. 142). In eclipses of the moon, the 
Greenlanders carry boses and kettles to the roofs of their houses, 
and beat on them as hard as they can (Cranz's Gronhmd 3, 294). 
An English traveller says of the Moors in Africa : When the sun's 
eclipse was at its height, we saw the people running about as if 
mad, and firing their rifles at the sun, to frighten the monster who 
they supposed was wishing to devour the orb of day. The plains 
and heights of Tripoli resounded with the death-dirge (the cry 
' wulliali wu ! '), and the same all along the coast. The women 
hanged copper vessels together, making such a din that it was 
heard leagues away (see Sappl.). ^ 

A Mongolian myth makes ont that the gods determined to 
punish Arakho for his misdeeds, but he hid so efEectiially, that 
no one could find out his lurkingplace. They therefore asked 
the sun, who gave an unsatisfactory answer; but when they 
asked the moon, she disclosed his whereabouts. So Arakho was 
dragged forth and chastised ; in revenge of which, he jntrsues both 
sun and moon, and whenever ho comes to hand-grips with one of 
them, an eclipse occurs. To help the lights of heaven in their 
sad plight, a tremendous uproar is made with musical and other 
instrumentSj till Arakho is scared away.^ Here a noticeable 

• Morgenblatt 1817 p. 159« ; conf. Niebuhr'a Beschr. Arab. 119. 120. 

' Benj. Bergman n's Nomad, etreifereien 3, 41. Aoo. to Georgii Alphab. tibe- 
tan. Ji. 189, it is monsters called Traoehn, witb their upper parts shaped Uke men, 
and the lower iilie ennkes, that lie in wait for the sun and moon. [South of L. 
Baikal it is the Mug of hell that tries to BwaUow the moon. — Tbahb.] 
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feature is the ingmry made of the sun and moon, who overlook 
the world and know all secrets (Gastrin's Myth. 62). So in our 
fairytales the seeker asks of the sun, moon and stars (Kinderm. 
no. 25. 88 ; conf. 3j 218-9), some of whom are found helpful and 
sympathizing, others cruel and cannibal (Vuk no. 10). In Ser- 
vian songs the moon and the monmigsfar (danitsa) hold a colloquy 
on the affairs of men (Vuk 3, 3). During an eclipse of the sun 
(I don't know whether of the moon also) our people cover the 
wells upj else their water would turn impure, Superst. I, 589. 

Is there a trace of moon-worship to be found in the fact that 
people had an image of the moon carved on rocks and stones that 
marked a boundary? In KA. 542 an Alamannic doc. of 1155 is 
given, which traces the custom all the way up to king Dagobert. 
In Westphalian docs, as late as the 17th cent. I find kalfinoyids- 
schnad-stones/ unless the word halfmoon here means something 
else. 

In Bavaria there is a Mondseej OHG-. Manuiseo (lunae lacus}^ 
in Austria a Manhart (lunae silva, 17 Aovva vXtj in Ptolemy);* we 
may safely credit both with mythic associations. 

As time is more easily reckoned by the changes of the moon, 
which visibly mark off the week (p. 126-7)^ than by the sun, onr 
ancestors seem to have had, beside the solar year, a lunar one 
for common use, whose thirteen months answered to the twelve 
of the solar year. The recurring period of from 29 to 30 days 
was therefore called menups, manodi from raöna, mäno. Hence 
also it was natural to count by nitjJds, not days : "" nee dierum 
Dumerom sed nocHum computant, sic constitunnt, sic condicuntj 
nox dacere diem videtur,* Tac. Germ. c. 11. And much in the 
same way, the year was named by its winter, which holds the 
same relation to summer as night to day. A section of time was I 
measured by the number of se'ennights, fortnights, months or 
winters it contained. 

And that is also the reason why the phases of the moon had 
such a commanding influence on important undertakings. They 
are what Jornaudes cap. 11 calls lunae eommoda incontmodaque. 
It is true, the performance of any kind of work was governed by 



here. 



• Defence of Wnlften castle, Vienna I76ß. stippL p, 71-2. 162, 

* Cau Manhart baTe come from Maginliart 7 UelUl. 13, IW has MeinharU- 
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the day and solar time, whether of warriors (RA, 297), or of 
servants (353), or of tribunals especially (814-G). If, on the 
other hand, some new and weighty matter was to be taken in 
hand, they consulted the moon^ which does not mean that the 
coDBultation was held or the action begnn in the night, but on 
those days whose nights had an auspicious phase of the moon : 
'coeunt, nisi quid fortuitum et subitum inciderit, certis dlehun, 
quum aid inchoatur lu7},a aid impleiur ; nam agendig rebus hoc 
öuspicatissimum iuitium crodunb/ Tac. Germ. 11. So in Tac. 
Ann. 1, 50 a 7iox illwnis is chosen for a festival. 

Now the moon, presents two distinct appearancesj one each 
fortnight, which are indicated in the passage juat quoted : either 
she is beginning her course, or she has attained her foil orb of 
light. From the one point she steadily increases, from the other 
she declines. The shapes she assumes between are not so sharply 
defined to the sense. 

Her invisibility lasts only the one night between the disappear- 
ance of her last quarter and the appearance of ber firsts at new- 
moon (conjunction of sun and moon) ; in like manner, full-moon 
lasts from the moment she attains perfect sphericity till she loses 
it again. But in common parlance that ^nox illunis ' is included 
in the new-moon, and similarly the decline is made to begin 
Bimultaneously with the full. 

The Gothic for •n-ava-iX'rfVop wasftiUißa m., OTfullip n. (gen. pi. 
fullijje), from which we may also infer a niujips for vov/j,tivui. 
Curiously, this last is rendered fuUi]? in Col. 2, 16, which to my 
mind is a mere oversight, and not to be explained by the supposi- 
tion that the Goths looked upon full-moon as the grander festival. 
The AS. too must have called full-moon fyllcd', to judge by the 
name of the month ' winterfyllrS,' which, says Beda (de temp, 
rat. 13), was so named '^ab hieme et plenilnnio'; but the later 
wrifcera have only itiwe mono and fidl mana. So there may have 
been an OHG. niawid and fallid, though we can only lay our 
finger on the neuters niunidni and folm/mij^ to^which Gmff 2, 222 
adds a niwilune; MHG. daa 7imntcene and vohricene, the last in 
Trist. 9iö4. 11086. 11513 (see ISappl.). 



' AIbo niawei mäno, N. pa. 80, 4, foller mAno, pH. 88, 98. In Cap. 107-8 lie 
nses vol and lean (empty), and in Cap. 147 homaht, haibgcajtig and faf^ oonf. Hel. 
Ill, 8 manod oktbo wahsid. 
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In ON. the two periods are named by the neuters * vy ok nid',' 
habitually alliterating ; vy answers to novilanium, it signifies the 
new lightj and 'ind" the declining, dwindling, from the lost root 
ni'Sa naS, from which also come the adv. ni'Sr {deorsum) and the 
noun nfiS (quies, OIIG. ginäda) . So that nf lasts from the begin- 
ning of the first quarter to the faU, and niiS from the decrease of 
the fall to the extinction of light in the last quarter. The two 
touch one another at the border-liue between the faintest streaks 
of waxing and of waning brightness. Bat ni'5 meant especially 
the absence of moonlight (interlunium), and ni^amyrkr total 
darkness (luna silens) . Kind gods created these for men. of old 
to tell the year by : ' Jiy ok niff skopo n^t regin öldnm at ä.r-tali,'^ 
Ssem. 34*. ' Mdni st j^'rir göngu tflngls^ oc rie'^ ii^mti oc niffmn/ 
Sn. 12, Mäni steers the going of the moon, and rules new moons 
and full. Probably even here personification comes into play, 
for in Völuspä 11 (Sa?m. 2'') Nyji and Niffi are dwarfs, i.e. spirits 
of the sky, who are connected, we do not exactly know how, with 
those lunar phases n;^ ok ni^.^ Of changefal things it is said ' j^at 
gengr eptir n^um ok ni^umj' res alternatur et subifc lunae vices. 
0. Swed. laws have the formula ' ny oc niffar,* for *at all times, 
under any phase/ Gutalagh p. 108>, So ' i ny ok niÖ'a/ Sudh. 
bygn. 32. UpL vidh. 28, 1. Vestg. thiuY. 22, 1 ; but here the 
second word seems to have given up its neut. form, and passed 
into a personal and masc. Mod. Swed. has *n?/ och nedaji*; 
Dan. ' ny og nee,' ' dot gaaer efter irye og ncee/ ' hverken i vye eller 
nee,' i.e. never, '^naar rtyet tändea/ quando nova luna incenditur; 
this nfls was in 0. Dan. ned, need. To the niSarayrkr above 
answers a Swed, neämörk, pitchdark. The Norse terminology 
differs in so far from the H. Germ,, that it expresses the total 
obscuration by ni^^ while we designate it by neumond {i.e. n^) ; 
with us new-moon is opposed to full-moon, with the Scandina- 
vians niS to n^, each of them standing for one half of the moon's 
course- Since a mention of the first and last quarters has come 
into use, full-mooÄ and new-moon signify simply the points of 
fullness and vacancy that lie between; and now the Swedes and 
Danes have equally adopted a fuUmane, fuldmaane, as counter- 



' Aco. to AlvismÄl, the ftlfar cull the moon &rtali (OHG. jArzalo?), Sffim. 49*. 
! Comp, witli * m% ok n^ ' the ür. ivri kcU via. 
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part to nymäne, nymaane, whereby the old ' ned^ nae ' lias become 
superfluousj and the meaning of 'ny ' somewhat modified.^ 

Though the OHG, remains do not offer us a neuter 7imujij- such 
a form may have existed, to match the Norse wy, seeing that the 
Mülhausen statute of the 13th cent. (Gi-aashof p. 252), in granting 
the stranger that would settle in the town a month's time lor the 
attempt, says ' ein mitce und ein wedil, daz sint vier wochin ; ' 
that Martin von Amberg^s Beichtspiegel has ' das vol und das 
?iew/ Daaypodius still later ' das newe, iuterlunium/ and Tobler 
SSP ' das neu, der wachsende mond,'' For the waning moon, 
Tobler 404'' gives ' nid si gehender (going down),' which reminds 
one of Mi'tT; otherwise 'der schwined mo,' OHGr. 'diu sutnenta 
mänin,' N. ps. 88, 38^ its opposite being ' diu folia ' (see Suppl.). 

I have yet to bring forward another expression of wide range 
and presumably old, which is used by turns for one and another 
phaae of the moon's light, ofteneat for plenilunium, but some- 
times also for interluniura : MHG. wedel : ' im was unkunt dea 
manen loedel/ Martina ISP; NHG. ivudel, ivädel, but more among 
the common folk and in the chase than in written speech. Pic- 
torius 480, Staid. 2, 456, Tobler 44P have wedel, laädel full-moon, 
ivädeln to become full-moon, when her horns meet, i.e., when she 
completes her circle. Keisersperg's Postille IBS'* : ' ietz so ist er 
nüw, ietz fol, ietz alt, ietz die erst qvart, ietz die ander qvart, 
ietz tat es wedel ' ; here full-moon and wedel are not so clearly 
defined as in another passage of Keisersperg (Oberliu 1957) 
on March : ' wan es ist sein wedel, sein volmon.' In Dasy- 
podius : ' pleniluniom, der volmon, wädel.* ^ The Germans in 
Bohemia commonly use wädel for full-moon, and^-Schm. 4, 22 
produces other notable authorities. But the word is known in 
Lower Germany too j Böhmer'» Kantzow p. 266 spelia it wadel,* 



' Modem loci, names are : blanif (black new, jnterlaniam) ; prim (nova luna), 
also nj-qveikt ttogl \ hälfvaxid tiiwjl {first qnartür) ; füllt füitßl (pleiiiluuiuiü) ; 
ln'tlfpnitid tnniß {last quarter). Here too tUo (jld uames have goue out of uao, 
• blÄu<' ' rfplacGB niÄ, and ' prim ' u^^. 

■■' Notker's Capella 100 has ' milncn niwi ' fem. 

ä Yet under luna he has ' plenilunium voUninn oder bnich,' and tte stimo ardor 
brueh ( »f abbrach) a breaking off, falling off, defeatus; which confirma my viow, 
that vtB reckon the wane frum full-moon itself (Wtb, 2, 408). Ace. to Muchar'B 
Noricum 2, äS the waxing and waning mooa are called the gesunde and the kranke 
man {veil and ill). 

* Following Tacitus, he says, the Gennani always chose either new or fnll-iiioon, 
for aßer the uadel they thought it tinlucky. Wadel then compTehenii>! tbe two phases 
of new and full moon, but tRiemti to exclude those of the first and last quarter. 

VOL. 11. T 
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the Brem. wtb. 5, 166 'waal, voUmond ' (like aal for adel, a 
swamp), and Kilian * ivaedtil, senium luaae.' From the phrase- 
ology of Superst. I, 973 one would take umlel to be a geiieral 
name for the moon, whether waxing or waning, for * the bad wadel ' 
[new-moon] surely implies a good wüdel favourable to the oper- 
ation. Now loadel, loedel means that whioli wags to and fro, and 
ia used of an animal's tail, flabrum, flabelluio, Cauda ; it must 
either, like zuuga and tAngl, refer to the tip or streak of light in the 
crescent moon, or imply tliat the moon cruises about in the sky.^ 
The latter explanation fits a passage in the AS. poem on Finnes- 
burg fight, line 11: 'no seined f»ea mona wad'ol under wolciium,* 
i.e., the moon walking [wading] among the clouds, waSol being 
taken for the ailj. vagus, vagabundus. Probably even the OIIGr. 
laadal was applied to the moon, as an adj. vagus (Grraff 1, 776), 
or as a snbst. flabellum (1, 662). But, as this subst. not only 
signifies flabellum [whisk], but fasciculus [wisp], the name may 
ultimately be connected with tie bundle of brushwood that a 
myth (to be presently noticed) puts in the spots of the full-moon 
(see Suppl.). 

Lith. jiiunaa menu novUunium, pilnafis plenilunium, pugpilig 
first quarter, pusdylis last qu., delczia luna decrescens, lit. truuca, 
worn away, tarjiijos interlnnium (from tarp, inter) ; puspilis 
means half-full^ pusdylis half-wora, from the same root as delczia 
truncation, decrease. There is also a ' menu iusczias/ vacant 
moon ', and the sickle-shaped half-moon is called dulgakynos. 
Lettic : jfiuns mehnes novilun., jy'dna viehnes pleuilun., v\ehnes 

punte luna accrescens, wezza mehnes ^ luna seuescens. Finnic : 

UTisihun novil., iaysikuu plenil., ylikuu luna accr., alaktiu deer., 
formed with uusi novus, taysi plenus, yii superus, ala inferus, 

which supports our explanation of the ON. ni^.- ^The Servians 

divide thus : miyena, uovil., ndadina luna accr., lit. young, ^^«»a 
plenil., ushtap luna deer. Sloven m/ay, m?«dl novil., jt>o^/ia plenil., 
ship plenil., but no doubt also luna deer., from shipati to nip, 
impair. Pol. now and Boh. nowy novil., Pol. pelnia and Boh. 



1 The Eogl. waddle, which is the same woid, vonld graphically express the 
oacillatioD of the (risible) moon from side to side of her patli ; and if wedel meant 
that oBcillatiou, it would apply equally to uew and to full inouu. — Tkans. 

* \['eiza mehnes, the old ciuon. Ia a Scotch ballad : ' I saw the new moon late 
yestreen vi' he auld moon in her aim,' Jomieson 1, 159. Percy 1, 78. Halliwcll 
pp. 167-8. 
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auplnejc pleBiI. Here we see another instance of the ruder races 
having more various and picturesque names for natural pheno- 
menaj which among the more cultivated are replaced by abstract 
and uniform ones. No doubt Teutonic speech in its various 
branches once possessed other names beside »icf and wadel. 

Tacitus merely tells us that the Oermani held their assemblies 
at new moon or full moon, not that the two periods were thought 
equally favourable to all enterpx'ises withoat distinction. We may 
guess that some matters were more suitable to new moon, others 
to full; the ono would inspire by its freshness, the other by its 
fulness.^ 

Caesar 1, 50 reports to us the declaration of wise women in the 
camp of Ariovistus : 'non esse fas Grermanos superare, si ante 
novam lunam proelio contendissent.^ A happy issne to the battle 
was expected, at all events in this particular instance, only if it 
were fought at new moon. 

As far as I can make out from later remnants of German 
euperstition, with which that of Scotland should be compared 
(Chambers SB''. 36*), neiO'tyioon, addressed by way of distinction 
as ' gracious lord ^ p. 704, is an auspicious time for commence- 
ments properly speaking. Marriages are to bo concluded in it, 
houses to be built : ' novam lunam observasti pro domo facienda 
aut conjugiis sociandis ' (Sup. C, 193''), the latter just the same 
in Esth. Sup. no. 1, Into a new house you mast move at new 
moon (Sup. I, 429), not at the wane (498) ; count money by the 
new moon (223), she will increase your store (conf. p. 704) ; on 
the other hand, she loves not to look into an empty purse (107). 
All through^ the notion is that money, married bliss and house 
stores will thrive and grow with the growing light. So the hair 
and nails are cut at new-moon (French Sup. 5. Schütze's Holst, 
id. 3, 68), to give them a good chance of growings cattle are 
weaned in the waxing light (I, 757), in the waning they would 
get lean; Lith. Sup. 11 says, let girls be weaned at the wane, 



' New-moon was peculiarly holy to ancient peoples, thns to the Greets the f;/if 
Kol via, which was also exprec^Rcd by ivT) alone = Saii8kr. amd (new moon). The 
return of Odysaeua waa expected at that eeason, Od. 14:, 162 : 

ToD fiiv <p6il>0VT0i HTjIfSi, ToD S' l<TTa/jJvoio. 

RAmA'a birth is fised for the new-moon after Tcrnal equinox (Schlegel on Bdmfty. 
i. ly, 2). Probably bealteme were lighted at thi« now-moon of spring. 
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boys afc the full, probably to give the one a slim elegant figure, 
and the other a stout and strong. Healing herbs and pure dew- 
are to be gathered at new-moon {ton an des mäiien niwi gelesen, 
N. Cap. 100, couf. 25), for then they are fresh and unalloyed. 
When it says in I, 764 that weddings should take place at full- 
moou, and in 238 that a new dwelling should be entered with the 
waxing or full moon, this full-moon seems to denote simply the 
utmoBt of the growing light,, without the accessory notion oi 
incipient decline. If our ancestors as a rule fought their battles 
at new-moouj they must have had in their eye the springing 
up of victory to themselves, not the defeat and downfall of 
the enemy, ^ 

At full-moon (aa opposed to new), i.e. by a waning light, you 
were to perform operationg involving severance or dissolution, 
cutting down or levelling. Thus, if I understand it rightly, a 
marriage would have to be annulled, a house pulled down, a 
pestilence stamped out, when the moon is on the wane. Under 
this head comes in the rule to cut wood in the forest when it is 
wadel, apparently that the timber felled may dry. In a Calendar 
printed by HupfuflE, Strasb, 1511 : 'with the moon's wedel 'tis 
good to begin the hewing of wood.' The same precept is still 
given in many modern forest-books, and full-moon is therefore 
caEed hok-icadcl : * in the bad wadei (crescent moon) fell no 
timber/ Sup. I, 973, In Keisersperg's Menschl. baum, Strasb. 
1521, 19 : 'AI way in wedel are trees to be hewn, and game to be 
shot.' ^ Grass is not to be mown at new, but at full moon (Lith, 
Sup. 7) ; that the hay may dry quickly ? and treasures must be 
lifted afc fall-moon. If a bed be atnffed when the moon is grow- 
ing, the feathers will not lie (I, 372. 914) ; this operation too 
requires a waning light, as if to kill the new-plucked feathers 
completely, and bring them to rest. If you open trenches by 
a, waxing moon, they will soon grow together again ; if by a 
waning, they keep on getting deeper and wider. To open a vein 
with the moon dechning, makes the blood press downwards and 

1 The Esthoniana say to the ne v-mooa : ' HaiJ, moon I may joa grow old, and 
I keep young I ' Thorn. Hiärae p. 40. 

' In Dcmerara grows a tree like the mahogony, called walala ; il oat down at 
new-moon, the wood is tough and hard to split, if at full, it is soft and BpUte easily. 
Bamboo plaaka cat at new-moon last ten ye&ra, those cut at full-moon rot withm 
the y&ar. 
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load the legs (Tobler 404''} ; set about it therefore by the mount- 
ing moonlight. Tuk sub v. miyena says, the Servian women will 
wash never a shirt at new-moon, they declare all the linen would 
get mooned (omiyeniti) in the water, i.e. bulge and pucker, and 
soon tear; one might find another reason too for washing by 
the waning moon, that stains and dirt should disappear with the 
dwindling light (see Suppl.) . 

Behind superstitious practices I have tried to discover a 
meaning, which may possibly come near their original signifi- 
cation. Such symbolical coupling of means and end was at all 
events not foreign to antiquity anywhere : the holy water floats 
all misfortune away with it (p. 589), the spray from the mill wheel 
scatters all sickness (p. 593). So the sufferer stands with his 
face to the waning moon, and prays : *as thou decreasest, let my 
pains diminish' (I, 245) ; he can also go on the other tack, and 
cry to the new moon : ' may what I see increase, and what I suffer 
cease ' (492) . Turning the face toward the luminary I take to 
be a relic of heathen mo on -worship.^ 

Superstitions of this kind have long been banished to the 
narrower limits of agriculture and cattle-breeding; we should 
arrive at a clearer knowledge of. them, had their bearing on 
public life been described for us in early times. Observation of 
the lunar changes must in many ways have inflaenced sacrifices, 
the casting of lota and the conduct of war. Some things now 
appear bewildering, because we cannot review all the circum- 
stances, and some no doubt were different in different nations. 
German superstition (I, 856) thinks it a calamity for the master 
of the house to die during the moon's decline, for then the whole 
family will fall away ; the Esthonian view (41) is, that a death at 
new-moon is unlucky, perhaps because more will folow ? Fruits 
that grow above grormd aro to be sown at the waxing, those under 
ground at the waning (Jul. Schmidt p. 122) ; not so Westendorp 
p. 129: ' dat hoven den grond wast, by ofneraende maan, dat 
onder den grond wast, by toenemende maan te zaaien.* Gutslaf 
(Wühhanda p. 49, conf. errata) remarks, that winter-crops are 
not to be sown while the moon stands at the idle quarter (third, 



1 WtoeveT at play tnrns hi» back to the moon, has bad luck (T, 801). But the 
seaman in Lis hammock takt'» care not to fiMso the {uU-raoou, lest be be^tmck with 
bändnesB. 
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kus se kub mäal). In the sermon of Eligius (Sup. A), the 
sentence * ncc luna nova quisquam tiraeat aliquid operis arripere'' 
is unintelligible so long as we do not know what sort of operation 
is meant. 

The spots or shady depressions on ihc full-moon's disc have 
given rise to grotesque but similar myths in several nations. To 
tho common people in India they look like a hare, i.e. Chandras 
the god of the moon carries a hare (sasa), hence the moon is 
called sasin or sasanka, hare mark or spot.^ The Mongolian 
doctrine also sees in these shadows the figure of a hare? Bogdo 
Jagjamuni or Shigemuni [the Buddha Sakyä-moni], supreme 
ruler of the sky, once changed himself into a liare, simply to 
serve as food to a starving traveller ; in honour of which meri- 
torious deed Khormusta, whom tho Mongols revere as chief of 
the tenggri [genii], placed the figure of a hare in the moon. 
The people of Ceylon relate as follows : While Buddha the great 
god sojourned upon earth as a hermit^ he one day lost his way 
in a wood. He had wandered long, when a hare accosted hiuQ : 
* Cannot I help thee ? strike into the path on thy right, I will 
guide thee out of the wilderness.' Buddha replied : ' Thank 
thee, but I am poor and hungry, and uuable to repay thy kind- 
ness.' ' If thou art hungry^^ said the hare, ' light a fire, aud kill, 
roast and eat me.' Buddha made a fire, and the hare immediately 
jumped in. Then did Buddha manifest his divine power, he 
snatched the beast out of the flames^ and set him in the moon, 
where he may be seen to this day.^ To the Greenland er's fancy 
these spots .are the marks of Malina's fingers, with which she 
touched the fine reindeer pelisae of Anninga (Majer's Myth, 
taschenb. 1811. p. JÖ). 

An ON. fable tells us, that Mäni (the moon) took two childrenj 
Bil and Hiukj, away from the earth, just as they were drawing 
water from the well Byrgir, and carrying the pail Saagr on the 
pole Simul between their shoulders. These children walk behind 



' Sohlegel's Ind. bibl. 1, 217. Aco. to Bopp*B Gloss. 346*, A SonBkrit name for 
the moon means lepore praeditu«, leporem fferaiu. 

' Bergmauu'H Streifer. 'd, 40. 201. Majer's Myth. wtb. 1, 540. 

^ Doace'B lUuetr. of Shaksp. 1, lö from the lipa of a French traveller, whose 
telescope ths Cingalese bad often borrowed, (o luve a good look at the hue in tha 
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Mäni, as one may see from the earth (avä sem sia mä af iörSu), 



Sn. 12. That not the 



but her spots are hore 



moon 3 phases 
meant, is plain enough from the figure itself. No change of the 
moon could suggest the image of two children with a jwtiZ slung 
on their sJiouhJcrs. Moreover, to this day the Swedish people see 
in the spots of the moon two persons carrying a big buchet on 
a pole.^ BU was probably a girl, and Hluki a boy, the former 
apparently the same as the asynja named together with 861 in 
Sn. 39 ; there it is spelt BU, but without sufficient reason ; the 
neuter 'bll' signifies momentum, mterstitium, a meaning that 
would suit any appearance of the moon (conf. p. SV-Jt on OHG. 
pil). What is most important for us, out of this heathen fancy 
of a hidnapping man of the 'moon, which, apart from Scandinavia, 
was doubtless in vogue all over Teutondom, if not farther, there 
has evolved itself since a christian adaptation. They say the 
man in the moon is a ivood-stealer, who during church time on 
the holy sabbath committed a trespass in the wood, and was then 
transported to the moon as a punishment ; there he may be seen 
with the axe on his hacli and the handle of hrusJnoood (dornwelle) 
in his hand. Plainly enough the water-pole of the heathen story 
has been transformed into the axe^s shaft, and the carried pail 
into the thornbush ; the general idea of theft was retained, bat 
special stress laid on the keeping of the christian holidays the 
man suffers punishment not so much for cutting firewood, as 
because he did it on a Sunday.^ The interpolation is founded on 
Numb. 15, 32-Ü, where we are told of a man that gathered 
sticks on the sabbath, and was stoned to death by the congrega- 
tion of Israel, but no mention is made of the moon and her apota. 
As to when this story first appeared in Germany I have no means 
of telling, it is almost universally prevalent now ; ^ in case the 
full-moon's name of wadel. wedel in the sense of a bunch of twigs * 

' Dalin 1, 153 : men ännn £na den meniogen liland y&r almoge. Line's 
Edtüoriius »iiincibildBlära 1, 78 : äonu aäger alhaänheten i Sodraswcrge, exi mäiiuuii 
fiäcknr äro tveiine varelser, aom bära en bryggsä (bridge-bucket, »Inug pail). 

* A Westpbalian story says, the man dressed the church with thorns on 
Sunday, and was therefore put, bundle and all, into the ]nooii. 

' Hobel has made a pretty song about it, pp. 86-9: 'me het em gsait der 
DieUrle,' ou which Schni. 2, 583 aaks : is this Dietrich of Bern, translated in 
tilasfiie fashion tu the eky ? We muat ärat make Bare that the jioet found the name 
already in thy tradition. 

* In the Hetmeberg distr. wadfl means brushwood, twigs lied up in a bundle, 
esp. fir-twiga, wndfin to tio up brushwood (Reinwald 2, 137) ; tbia may however 
come from the practice of catting wood at full-moon. 
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has itself arisen out of the story (p. 712), it must be of pretty 
higti antiquity. Id Tobler'a Appenzell spracliscli. 20^ we are 
told : An arma ma (a poor man) het alawil am sonnti holz 
ufg'lesa {picked up wood). Do hed em der liebe Gott d'wabl 
g'loh (let him choose), ob er lieber wött i' der sonn verbreuna, 
oder im mo' verfrüra (bum in sun, or freeze in moon. Yar. : 
in'n kalta mo' ibi, oder i* d' höll abi). Do will' er lieber in'n mo' 
ihi. Dromm sied ma' no' iefcz an' 7na' im mo' inua, wenn's wedel 
ist. Er lied &' j)üschelt uiff'em rogga (bush on hia back). Kubn's 
Mark, sagen nos, 27. 104. 130 give us three different accounts : 
in one a broom-maker has bound twigs (or a woman has spun) on 
a Sunday, in another a man has spread manure^ in the third he 
has stolen cabbage-stumps ; and the figure with the bunch of 
twigs (or the spindle), with the dangfork, with the cabbage-stalk, 
is supposed to form the spots in the moon. The earliest authority 
I know of ia Piacharb'a Crarg. 1 30'' : ' sah im mon ein mänuh'n, 
dan holz gesiohlen hettj' Praetoriua says more definitely, Welt- 
beschr. 1, 447 : the superstitious folk declared the dark spots on 
the moon to be the man that gathered sticks on the sabbath and 
was stoned therefor. The Dutch account makes the man steal 
vegetables, so he appears in the moon with the ' bnndel moes ' on 
his shoulders (Westendorp p. 129). The English tradition seems 
pretty old, Chaucer in his Testament of Creseide 260-4 de- 
scribes the moon as lady Cynthia : 

Her gite (gown) was gray and fill of spottis blake, 

and on her brest a ehorl paititid ful even 

beriiiy a bush of ihomh on his hake, 

Tvhich for bis ihefl might clime do ner the heven. 

In Ritson's Anc, songs (Lond. 1 790), p. 35 is a ' song upon 
the man in the moon,' beginning thus : 

Mon in the moue stond and atrit (standeth and strideth), 

on his hotforke is burthen ha bereth ; 

hit ia muche wonder that he na doun alyt (slidetb), 

for dontelesse he valle, he shoddreth and shereth, 

wljen the forst freaeth mticli ehele he byd (chill he bideth) ; 

the tho^Tiea beth kene, i» hatfren to-terelh. 

Shivering with cold, he lugs on his fork a load of thorns, which 
tear his coat, he had cut them down and been impounded by the 
forester; the difficult and often unintelligible song represents 
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him as a lazy old man, wlio walks a bit and stands a bit, and 
is drunk as well ; not a word about desecration of the sabbatb. 
Shakspeare alludes more tban once to tke man in the moon j 
Tempest ii. 2 : ' I was tbe man i' tV moon, when time was ' . . . 
' I have seen thee in her, and I do adore thee : my mistress shewed 
me theo and thj dog and thy hush.' Mids. N. Dr. iii. 1 : ' One 
must come in with a hush of thorns and a lauthorn, and say he 
comes to present the person of Moonshine.^ In Gryphius too 
the player who acts the moon ties a bush round his body (conf. 
Ir. elfenm. no. 20). 

Two more, and those conflictiog, interpretations of the moon's 
spots are likewise drawn from the Bible. Either it is Isaac bear- 
imj a burthen of wood for the sacrifice of himself on Mount Moriah 
(Praetor. Weltbeschr. 1, 447) ; or it is Cain carrying a bundle of 
thorna on his shoulders, and offering to the Lord the cheapest gift 
from his field. ^ This we find as far back as Dante, Parad. 2, 50. 

che 3ono i segni bid 
di questo corpo, che lagginso in terra 
fan di Gam favoleggiare altrui ? 

And Inferno 20, 126 : Oaino e le sjfine. On this passage Landino 
remarks : ' cioo la luna, nella quale i volgare vedendo una certa 
ombra, credono che sia Caino, c' habbia in spalla una forcata di 
pnmi/ And another commentator : ' accommodaudosi alia favola 
del volgo, die sieno quelle maccbie Caino, che inahi una forcata 
di spine.' 

Nearly all these explanations agree in one thing : they suppose 
the spots to be a human figure carrying something on its shoulder, 
whether a hare, a pole and bucket, an axe and thorns, or tbo load 
of thorns alone. ^ A wood-stealer or fratricide accounts for the 
spots of the moon, as a chaff-stealer (p. 357) does for the streaks 
in the milky way. 

There must have been yet more traditions. A Netherl. poet 
of the 14th century speaks of the dark stripes that stand 

' The Btory of the flret fratricide seems to have made a peculiarly deep im- 
presaion od the tiew ooDTertB from heathemsm ; they faucy Mm a wioked giant, 
oonf. Beow. 213 seq., and supra p. 625. 

' Water, an essential part ol the Norse myth, is wanting in the story of the 
man with tbü thonibusb, bnt it re-appears in the Camiolan story (for kratneriseh 
read kraiueriMoh) cited in Brentano'a Libussa p. i21 '. the man in the moon isc&lled 
Eotar, Le make» her grow by pooring vatez. 
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recht int midden van der mane^ 
dat men in duitsche heot ludergheer ; 

in anotlier passage it ia lendegJier^ (for leudegher?); and Willems 
in Messager de Grand, 1, 195, following a MS. of 1351, reads, ' dat 
men in dietscti lieet /otiet^eer ; ' but none of these forms is iutel- 
ligiblo to me. Perhaps the proper name Ludger, Leodegarius, 
OHG. Liutkcr, has to do with it, and some forgotten legend, of 
the Mid. Ages. A touching religious interpretation ia handed 
down by Berthold 1 15, surely not invented by himself, that the 
moon is Maiy Magdalene, and the spots her tears of repentance 
(see Suppl.). 



The Sun has had a slighter influence than the moon on super- 
stitious notions and observances. Magical herbs must be 
gathered, if not by moonlight, at least before sunrise (p. 621), 
and healing waters be drawn before sunrise (p. 586). The 
mounting sun dispels all magic, and bids the spirits back to their 
Buhterrauean abode. 

Twice in the year the son changes his course, in summer to 
sink, in winter to rise. These turaing -points of the sun were 
celebrated with great pomp in ancient times, and our St, John's 
or Midsummer fires are a relic of the summer festival (p. 617 
seq.). The higher North, the stronger must have been the im- 
pression produced by either solstice, for at the time of the sum- 
mer one there reigns almoat perpetual day, and at the winter one 
perpetual night. Even Procopius (ed. Bonn, 2, 206) describes 
how the men of Thule, after their 35 days' night, climb the 
mountain -tops to catch sight of the nearing sun. Then they 
celebrate their holiest feast (see Suppl.). 

Tacitus tells ua (cap. 45), that the sun after setting shoots up 
Euch a radiance over the Suiones, that it pales the stars till 
morning. * Sonum insuper mtdiri^ fonnas deorum et radios capitis 
aspia'j persuasio adjicit.' I would have turned this passage to 
account in Chap. VI., as proving the existence of Germanic gods, 

' Van "Wyn's Avondstonden 1, 306. BilttsTiiijlt's Verklarenile gestachtHjat der 
naamwordeu 2, 198 has ludegetr, ludegaar, and exjilains it, no doubt wrongly, as 
luikonaar (leoiiienBis). However, be tells the old story: ' 't niftnnetjou in de luiuin, 
dat gezBgd werd een doorubosub op 7.iju rug te heben, en om dat by 't gcatolen Lad, 
niet booger ten bemel te mögen opklimmeu, niaai äasa iitgebaiinen te zijn.' Exactly 
as in Chaucer. 
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had it not seemed credible tliat siicli accounts may not have 
reached tlie Romans from Germany itself, but been spread among 
them by miscellaneoas travellers^ tales. Strabo 3, 1 (Tach. 1, 
8Ü8) quotes from Posidonius a very similar story of the noise 
made by the setting swi in the sea between Spain and Africa : 
/iei'^M Svveiy tov ipLiov ev TJj TraptöK^avirihi /lera i^ot^ou irapairXi}- 
(Tlü><i, macLveX ai^ovTO<i tov TreXd'you'i Kara aßeatv aiiroü Sia to 
ifiTTiTTreiv eh tov ßvdov. But the belief may even then have 
prevailed among' G-ermans too ; the radiant heads, like a saint's 
glory, were discussed at p. 323, and I will speak of this mar- 
vellous music of the rising and setting sun in the next chapter. 
Meaawhile tho explanation given of the red of morning and 
eveningj in the old AS. dialogue between Saturn and Solomon 
(Thorpe's AnaL p. 100), is curious : ' Saga me, forhwan by'5 seo 
flnnne redd on cefen ?' ' Ic j>e secge, furj^on heo lucaS ou helle.' 
* Saga me, hwt scineH heo svva rcdde on 7tiürijene ?' ' Ic ]je secge, 
for]?on hyre twynaS hwasBer heo maag oiSe [orig. ]je} ne mseg 
J?isne middaneard eondiscinan swS, hyre beboden is.' The sun 
is red at even, for that she looketh on hell ; and at morn, for 
thnt she doubtoth whether she may complete her course as she is 
bidden. 

Not only about the sun and moon, but about the other starSf 
our heathen antiquity had plenty of lore and legend. It is a very 
remarkable statement of Jornandes cap. 11, that in Sulla's time 
the Goths under Dicenaeus, exclu.sive of planets and signs of the 
zodiac, were acquainted with 344 stars that ran from east to west. 
How many could we quote now by their Teutonic names ? 

The vulgar opinion imagines the stars related to each individual 
man tksß^end or foe} The constollation that shone upon his birth 
takes him under its protection all his life through ; this is called 
being born under a good or lucky star. From this guidance, this 
secret sympathy of dominant constellations, fate can be foretold. 
Conversely, though hardly from native sources, it is said iu the 
Eenner lOÖ&i that every star has an angel who directs it to the 
place whither it should go. 



' Swem. die Bternon werclent gram, 
dem wkt dei »Aue llhtti aliuuu. Frid. 108, 3. 
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There is a pious custom of saluting the celestial larainaries 
before going to bed. at night {Sup. I, 112), and among the Mod. 
Greeks, of offering a prayer when the evening star is on the rise. 

According to the Edda, all the stars were sparks of fire from 
Maspells-heitrij that flow about the air at random, till the gods 
assigned them seats and orbits, Sn. 9. Saem, 1. 

Ignited vapours, which under a starry sky fall swiftly through 
the air like fiery threads — Lat. trajecfcio afcellae, stella transvolaas, 
Ital. Stella cadcote, Fr, etoile filante. Span, ^trella vaga, Swed. 
Btjernfall, Dan. stiernskud (star-shoot), what the Greeks call 
Sidyciv trajicere — are by our people ascribed to a trimming of 
the stars' light ; they are like the sparks we let fall in snuffing a 
candle, We find this notion already in Wolfram's Wh. 322, 18 : 



Dehein sterne ist so lieht, 
ern färbe sich etswenne.^ 



No star so bright 

but trims itself somewhen. 



Hence our phrase of * the stars snuffing themselves,' and our 
subst. sternputze, Sternschnuppe. These falling stars are ominous,^ 
and whoever sees them should say a prayer (Sup. I, 595) : to the 
generous girl who has given away her all, they bring down with 
them [or turn into] gold-pieces (Kinderm. 1 53) ; nay, whatever 
wish you form while the snuff is falling, is fulfilled (Tobler 408^^). 
The Lithuanians beautifully weave shootiug stars into the fate- 
mythus : the verpeya (spinneress) begins to spin the thread of the 
new-born on the sky, and each thread ends in a star ; when a man 
is dying, his thread snaps, and the star turns pale and drops 
(Narbutt, 1, 71). 

A comet is called tail-star, hair-star in Aventin 74''. 119^, 
peacock-tail (Schm. 1, 327) ; and its tail in Detmar 1, 242 schin- 
sckove, from schof a bundle of straw. Its appearing betokens 
events fraught with peril, especially the death of a king (Greg. 
tur. 4, 9) : ' man siht an der zit einen sterren, sam einen pfawen 
zagel wit (wide aa a peacock's tail), so miiezen siben sachen in 
der werlt ergän/ MaH. 3, 4G8'' (see Suppl.). 

Our old heathen fancies about the fixed stars have for the most 
part faded away, their very names are almost all supplanted by 



• 
1 



• 



' Ma. n. reads ' sAbete aioh,' Even OHQ. has farban (mundare, explore). 
- So with the Greeks (Reinh. fuohs p. lixiL), In a poem ol B6ranger: ' moa 
enlaut, un moitel expire, Bon ^toile tombe A Tmatant.' 
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learned astronomic appellations; only a few have managed to 
Bare themselves in ON. legend or among the common people. 

Whether the planets were named after the great godSj we 
cannot tell : there is no trace of it to be found even in the North. 
Planet-names for days of the week seem to have been imported, 
though very early, from abroad (p. 126 eeq.) Other reasons 
apart, it is hardly conceivable that the heathen, who honoured 
certain fixed stars with names of their own, should not have 
distinguished and named the travelling stars, whose appearances 
and changes are so much more striking. The evening and 
morning Venus is called eveningstar, morningstar, OHG. apant- 
atemo, tagasterno, like the Lat. vesper and lucifer.^ The tinikcl- 
sterne in Ma, 1, 38'' seems to be vesperugo, the eveningstar be- 
ginning to blaze in the twilight, conf. Gramm. 2, 526. An OHGr. 
■tiJitosterno morningstar, N. BLli. 223, is from uhta, Goth, uhtvö' 
crepusculnm, GL Trev. 22^ have sfe?i>oni hesperuaj can thia be 
stellbaum, tho bird-catcher's pole? But in Rol. 240,27 * die 
urmaren stalbüume ' stands for stars in general, and as every star 
was provided with stool or stand (p. 700-1), we may connect stel- 
bonm, stalboum with this general meaning. There is perhaps 
more of a mythic meaning in the name naktfare for eveningstar 
(Heumanni opusc.t53. 4-60), as the same word is used of the witch 
or wise-woman out on her midnight jaunt. The Anglo- Saxonä 
called the eveningstar swana steorra (bubulcorum steUa), because 
the swains drove their herd home when it appeared. Again, in 
O. iv. 9, 24 Christ is compared to the sun, and the apostles to 
the eleven daystars, ' dagasterrou ' here meaning not ao much 
luciferi as tho signs of the zodiac. There are no native names 
for the polar star (see Suppl.) . 

Twice the Edda relates the origin of particular stars, but no 
one knows now what constellations are meant. The legend of 
Orvandih-ia and the AS. Earendd, OHG. Oreniil, has been cited, 
p, 374; this bright luminary may have meant the morningstar. 
Then the (ises, having slain the giant Thiassi, had to atone for it 
to his daughter SkaSi. OSinn took Thiassi's eyes and threw 
them against the sky, where they formed two stars, Sn. 82-3. 
These amgu Thiagsa are most likely two stars that stand near 



' In an old obnrch-Lymn Lucifer is provided with a chariot: currua jam poscit 
phoBf boras (reita gia fcig6t tagastem) , Hyom. 2, 9. 
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each otter, of equal size and briglitaesa, perliapg the Twins ? 
This is another inatance of the connesioti we found between stars 
and oycs ; and the toe translated to heaven is quite of a piece 
with the ' tongues ' and the correspondence of the parts of the 
body to the macrocosm, p. 568 (see Suppl.). 

The millcij'WWj and its relation to Irmbt I have dealt with, 
pp. 356-8. 

Amongst all the constellations in our sky, thr^e stand pro- 
minent to the popular eye : Ursa major, Orion and the Pleiades. 
And all of them are still known by native names ; to which I 
shall add those in nse among the Slavs, Lithuanians and Finns, 
who give them the same place of honour as wo do. 

The Great Bear was doubtless known to our ancestors, even 
before their conversion, as waggon, wain,; which name, un- 
borrowed, they had in common with kindred [Aryan] nations, 
and therefore it is the common people's name for it to this 
day ; they say, at dead of night the heavenly wain turns round 
with a great noise, conf. p. 745. So the Swiss (Tobler 264") : 
when the herra-ivaga stands low, bread is cheap, when high, it is 
dear. 0. v. 17, 29 uses the pi. ' wagano gistelli,' meaning at 
once the greater waggon and the less ; which last (Ursa minor) 
Berthold calls the wegeltn} So 'des wageneft gerihte,' Wackern. 
lb. 772, 26. It comes of a lively way of looking at the group, 
which circling round the polar star always presents the appear- 
ance of four wheels and a long slanting pole, deichsel (temo), on 
the strength of which the AS. sometimes has ßUl alone : wcBneg 
jrUla (thill) J Boeth. Rawlins. 1Ö2''. References are given at 
p. 151, also the reasons for my conjecture that the waggon meant 
is that of Wuotan the highest god. True, an O. Swed. chronicle 
connects the Swed. name karlwagen with Thorr, who stepping' 
into his chariot holds the seven stars in his band (Thor statt 
naken som ett barn, siu atjernor i banden och Karlewagu), which 
I will not absolutely deny; but it is Woden stories in particular 
that are transferred to the Prankish Charles (p. 153). When 
in GJ. Jnn. 18S ' Arturus ■ ia rendered wayaii (though Gl. Hrab. 



• 



' Ich h&n den glänzen himelwagen und daz gestirne besehen, Troj. 19063. 
There may for that matttr be BeTcinI himelwagena, kst there were many goda with 
cars. Cen-anteu too, in a song of the gitaniila (p. m. 11}, says ; Si ea el cielo hay 
eatrellfts. que lucienitJi carro$ forman. 
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951'' has 'arctua' the bear = lücig'Cf'n in himile), that is explained 
by the proximity of the star to the Groat Bear's tailj as the very 
name dp«Tovpo<; shews. ^ I have to ndd^ that Netherland cities 
(Antwerp, Grüuiiigon) have the stars of the Great or the Lesser 
Bear on their seals (Messager de Gand 3, 339), and in England 
the Charlea-waiu is painted on the signboards of taverns. 

The Greeks have both names in use, äpKTo<; bear, and afia^a 
waggon, the Eomans both ursa and plaustrum, as well as a 
sepfentrio or septentriones from trio, plough-ox, Fr. char, cJiarriofj 
Ital. Span, carro. Pol. woz (plaustrum), woz niebieski (heavenly 
wain), Boh. wos, and at the same time ogJca (thill, sometimes og, 
wog) for Bootes ; the Illyrian Slavs hola, pi. of kolo wheel, there- 
fore wheels, i.e. wain, but in their Jcohx rodlna and rodokola * I 
cannot explain the adjuncts rodo, rodina. Lith. gryzulio rats, 
grijzdo rats, from ratas (rota), while the first word, unexplained 
by Mielcke, must contain the notion of waggon or heaven ; ^ Lett. 
rata (rotae). Esth. wanhri tähked, waggon-stars, from wanker 
(currus) ; Hung, göntzöl szekere, from szeker (currus), the first 
word being explained in ' Hungaria in parabolis ' p. 48 by a 
mythic Göntzöl, their first waggoner. Prominent in the Finnish 
epos are päiwä the snn, Jcuu the moon, and otawa, which Gastrin 
translates karla-vagnon, they are imagined as persons and divine, 
and often named together ; the Pleiades are named seulainen. 

Never, either in our OHG. remains, or among Slavs, Lithu- 
anians and Finns,* do we find the name borrowed from the 
animal (ursa), though these nations make so much of the bear 
both in legend and perhaps in worship (p. 668). 

The carro menor is called by Spanish shepherds bocina, bugle ;^ 
by Icelanders fiosakonur a lopti, milkmaids of the sky, Biörn sub 
V. F. Magnuaen^a Dag. tid. 104-5 (see Suppl.). 



' [From otpot keeper, not o6pa tail] . 'Aprroi/iJXaf [bear-ward, or ae wo might 
say] Waggoner, is BooteB, of whom Greek fable lias much to tell. Arcturus stauda 
ia Boötea, and sometimca for Boötea. An OHO. glosa, Diut. 1. 1(57», Boemg 
CuriouEly to render Eoötea bj stuffala, Gra3 6, 6G2. Is this Btuphüa, stipula, 
Btubble ■? 

' Bosnian Bible, Ofen ISai. a, 154. 223. In Vxik roda is stork, whence the 
adj . todin, but what of that ? This roda seems to be rota, rad, wheel over affaia. 

* Lith. Bible, Eönigsb. 1816, has in Job 9, 9 ffryio iveiimmas ; gryzdas, 
griznlaa is thill, and wezimmas waggon. 

* Can this be reconciled with the statement, p. 729, that Finn. otawa=bear ? 
The Mongol, for bear is utege. — Tiuns. 

6 Don Quixote 1, 20 (ed. Idelar 1, 232 ; conf. 5, 261). 
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The small, almost invisible star jast above the middle one in 
the weggon's thill hag a story to itself. It is called waggoner, 
kind, in Lower Germany dtimeke, thumbkin, dwarf, Osnabr. 
diimke, Meckl. duming, in Holstein 'Hans Diimken, Hans Diimhl 
sitt opm wagn.' They say that once a waggoner, having given 
car Saviour a lift, was offered the kingdom of heaven for his 
reward J but he said he would sooner bo driving from east to 
"west to all eternity (as the wild hunter wished for evermore to 
hunt). His desire was granted, there stands his waggon iu the 
sky, and the highest of the three thill-stars, the ' rider ' so-called, 
is that waggoner. Another version in Miilleuhoff's Schles. Hoist. 
sagen no, 484. I daresay the heathen had a similar fiction about 
Wodan's charioteer. Joh. Praetorius Do suspecta poH declina- 
tione, Lips. 1675, p. 35: 'qui hanc stcllam non praeteriissent, 
etiamsi minor quam Älcor, das IniecMgen, der dümel-e, das reuter- 
leiii, Jenechtfink fuissetj ' and again on the thief's thumb, p. 140 : 
* fabula de poUicari auriga^ dämeke^ fiihrmanJ' That the same 
fancy of the waggoner to this constellation prevails in the Bast, 
appears from Niebuhr'g Arabiaj and the Hungarian Gönlzöl seems 
closely related to him ; in Greek legend likewise Zeus places the 
waggon's driver {r}vloxo<i) or inventor Erichthonms among the 
stars, though not in the Great Bear, but between Perseus and 
the Twins in the galaxy. The Bohemian formdnek, ivozatag 
(auriga) or howozmj signify Arctarus, Bootes and Erich thonius 
(Jungm. 1, 550. 3, 401), and palecky u luozu thumblings on 
waggon. But in Slovonic, it seems, hervor {Marko 85, Jarnik 
229'*) and burovzk mean the waggoner and the Polar Star. 

The cluster of brilliant stars in which the Greeks recognised 
the figure of Orion ^ had various Teutonic names, the reasons of 
which are not always clear to us now. First, the three stars ia 
a line that form Orion's belt are called in Scandinavia Friggjar- 
roekf-, FrUjgerok (pp. 270. 302-3), and also by transfer to Mary 
Maniiroh, Marirok (Peter Syv in the Danske digtek. middelald. 
1, 102), Mariieen ; here is plain connecting of a star-group with 
the system of heathen gods. The same three stars are to this 
day called by the common folk in Up. Germany the th-ee mowers, 
because they stand in a row like mowers iu a meadow : a honaely 

' Out MHG. poets ailopt Onon without translating it, MS. 1, 37*. The 
Bomans, ace. to Varro and Festus, called it Jugula, it ia not known wLy. 
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designation, like that of waggon, wbich arose in the childlike 
fancy of a pastoral people. OHG. glosses name Orion pßuoc 
(aratrum), and in districts on the Ehiae he ia called the rake 
(rastrum) : he is a tool of the husbandman or the mower. The 
Scotch pleuch, Engl, plough, is said of Charles's wain. Some 
AS. (perhaps more OS,) glossea translate Orion by ehurfTring, 
eburffrung, ebirdring, ebirthiring (Gri. Jun. 3(59. 371), ^ which in 
pare AS. would have been eoforSryng, eforSring ; it can mean 
nothing but boar- throng, since j^ryng, as well aa Jirang, Mid. 
Lat. drungus, is tnrba. How any one came to see a herd of wild 
boars in the group, or which stars of Orion it included, I do not 
know : the wild huntsman of the Greek legend may have nothing 
to do with it, as neither that legend nor the group as seen by 
Greek eyes inclades any bunted animal ; tlie boars of the Teutonic 
constellation, have seemingly quite a different connexion, and 
perhaps are founded on mere comparison. OHG. glossea give 
us no epurdrunc, but its relation to luwaring and Iring was 
pointed out, p. 359 note. In the latter part of the Mid. Ages 
our ' three mowers * or the Scandinavian ' Mary's distaff' ia called 
Jacobs-stab J Boh. Jahuhahul ; the heathenish spindle, like the 
heathenish Irmin-street (p, S57 note), is banded over to the 
holy apostle, who now staff in hand, paces the same old heavenly 
path ; in some parts Peter's staff is preferred. The Esthoniaus 
call Orion warda iälüied, spear stars, from *" wardas ' spear, and 
perhaps staff, like St. James's staff. The Lithuanians fizenpjuwif, 
hay-star ? from '^ ezen ' foenum (Nesselmann 515), as August is 
called szenpjutis; because the constellation rises at hay -harvest ? 
perhaps also with reference to the ' three-mowers ' ? for in the 
same way several Slav nations have the name kosi scythes. Boh. 
Jcosy (Jungm. 2, 136), Pol. kosy (Linde 1092'), Sloven, koszl 
(Marko 142) mowers. Other Slavic names of Orion are shtupka 
(Bosn. Bible, 3, 154), for which we ought to read shtapka, in Vuk 
shtaka crutch, crosier, from our Stäbchen, Carniol. pdlize staves, 
in Stulli bahini sdapi old wives' staves; and kruzilice,^ wheelers, 
rovers ? from * kru^iti ' vagari (see SuppL) . 

' The Bcoond passago huB ' obnrdnung,' an error, but ftn evidence of tha MS.'b 
age, for in the 8-9tb ccut. the bccüulL Ktruke of r was made as long as that of n. 

' Dobrowt«ky's filavin p. 425 ; the Pol. kruHic ia crockJet, miag. Hanka's 
Altböhm. glossoD have 66, 857 kruzlyk circulea, 99, 164 krusslyk lii, which I du 
Qot imdoTBtaud. Cou it be cnitch ? 

VOL. n. Xf 
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Between the BliouldeTS of the Bull is a space thickly sowia with 
starsj but in which, seven (really six) larger ones are recognis- 
able ; benoe it is called siehen-gestirn, OHG. thaz sibunstirri, 
0. V. 17, 29. Diut. i. 520". Gl. Jan. 188 (where it is confounded 
with the Hyades not far off, in the Bali's head). Beside this 
purely arithmetical denomination, there are others more liTing : 
Gr. HXeidhe^, Ion, JlXj^taSe?, seven daughters of Atlas and 
Pleione, whom Zeus raised to the sky, II. 18, 486. Od. 5, 272, 
and who, like the Norse Thiassi and Orvandill, are of giant kin ; 
but some explain these Pleiads from -jreXeia^ wild dove, which 
13 usually TriXeia} Lat. VergiUae, of which Festus gives a lame 
explanation. A German poet writes virilie, Amgb. 42''. 

The picture of the Pleiades that finds most favour among the 
people in Germany and almost all over Europe is that of a hen 
and seven chickens^ which at once reminds U3 of the Greek seven 
dovesJ^ Mod. Gr. TrovXia (Fauriel 2, 277). Our klucke, Jclucherin, 
Ichtchhcnne, hrut-hennc mit den hiinleiii ; Dan. af ten-hone, eyen- 
ing-hen {-könne, Dansk. digtek, middelald. 1, 102); Engl, hen with 
her chiclcens ; Fr. la ponssmin-e, in JjovrnmQ poucheroftse, covrosse 
(couveuse, brood-hen^ qui conduit des pousains)^ ; Gris. cluofschas 
or cltisehas the cluck-hens; ItaL galUnelh ; Boh. slepice s kurdtJcy 
hen with chickens; ^uug. ßastik, fiashjuk from tik, tyuk gallina, 
and fiazom pario. The sign of the duck-hen seems to me inter- 
grown with our antiquity. Nursery tales bring in a peculiar 
feature, viz. that three nuts or eggs having been given as a pre- 
sent, out of them come a golden dress, a silver dress, and a chickle 
with seven (or twelve) chicMes, the three gifts representing sun, 
moon and seven-stars. Kindorm. no. 88 (2, 13). So in the 
Introd. to the Pentamerone, oat of the miraculous not comes a 
voccola CO dudece polecine. Now the Hungarian tale in Gaal p. 381 
has * golden lusn and six chickens/ meaning the Pleiades ; and the 
maiden, seeking her lost lover, has to obtain access to him by the 
valuables contained in three nuts; these were three dresses, on 
which severally were worked the sun, the moon, and the seven- 
stars (conf. Wigal. 812), being gifts of Sun, Moon, and Seven- 

' Tbe Sappl. adds : ' the Pleiades, like doves, carry amtrosia to Zeus, but ong 
olu-ayt petg lost in passing the Planctae rocks, and Zens fills up their ntimber again, 
Atberi. 4, 325-(}.' — Homer tells the Btory simply of doves, wfKatat, Od. 12,61. — Teaks. 

> Conf. FeDtain. 4, 8 ' li sette palorumielle,' seven childiGU transformed. 

» W^m, des antiq. 4, 376. 6, 121-0. 
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stars, bestowed upon her in her wanderings. The third dress 
tradition at last converted into the cluckie heraelf. Treasure- 
hunters dig for the costly cluckie with her chicks ; conf. the 
sunken hoard, Chap. XXXII. A *^hen and twelv'e hiinkeln ' was 
also an earthly fine^ Weisth, 1, 465. 499. I am not sure that we 
are entitled to connect the nut with ' Iduns huot*; but what is 
'sun, moon and cluckie' with ub, is with the Finns fur more 
plainly ' päiwü, kuu, otawa/ i.e. sun, moon, bear. The Span, name 
is 'las siete caJfrillaa' seven kids.^ Pol. bahy old wives, Russ. 
haha old wife [and nasedka sitting hen], Linde 1, 38*; Serv. 
vlashiisi {Vuk 78), vJashmtsi, (Bosn. Bible 3^ 151, 223), Slovea. 
vlastovtse swallows? but Jarnik 229" explains it ' ramstäbe,' which 
I do not understand. The 0. Boh. name too is obscure, sczyet- 
nycze pleiades {Hanka's Glossen 08*")= stetnice, bristly ones, from 
ätetina seta ? Sloven, ffostoseotsi, gostozhirtsi the thick-sown ? 
The last namo agrees with the Lith. and Finn, view, viz. the con- 
stellation is a sieve having a great many holes, or sifting out a 
heap of flour : Lith. sefas Lett, setinsh, Esth. sööl or söggel, Finu. 
setda, seulainen. Wby does Suchenwirt 4, 326 say, ' daz her daz 
tailt sich in daz laut gleich recht als ain sibenstim' ? because the 
army ia so thickly spread over the land ? (see Suppl.). 

The origin of the Pleiades ia thus related ; Chri.st was passing 
a baker's shop, when He smelt the new bread, and sent his dia-: 
ciples to ask for a loaf. The baker refused, but the baker's wife 
and her six daughters were standing apart, and secretly gave it. 
For this they were set in the sky as the Seven-stars, while the 
baker became the cuckoo (p, 67G baker's man), and so loug as 
he sings in spring, from St. Tiburtius's day to Sfc. John's, the 
Seven-stars are visible in heaven. Compare with this the Nor- 
wegian talc of Gertrude's bird (p, 673). 

There may be a few more stars for which popular names still 
exist.* In Lith. the Kids are arfojls su jdaczels ploagher with 
oxeUj and Capella neszeja walgio food-bearer (f.). Hanka'a 0. 
Boh. gl. SS*" gives hrusa for Aldebaran, przyczek for Arcturus. 
We might also expect to find names for the Hyades and Cas- 

' Don Quixote 2, 41 (Idel. i, 83 ; conf. 0, 242). 

' Cymric and Gaelic Biblea fJob 9, 9), retain tbo Latin names from theTalgate; 
from which it does not follow that these languages lack nntive namea for st^iru. 
Arraatrong cite» Gael, crannaraiii, baker's peel, for the Pleiades, and drayblQil, fire- 
tail, for the Lesser Bear. 
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aiopeia. Bat many stars are habitually confounded, as tlie 
Pleiades with the Hyadea or Orion, and even with thö Wain and 
Arcturus ; ^ what is vouched for by glosses alone, is not to be 
relied on. Thua I do not consider it proved aa yet that the natnes 
plough and ehurdrung really belong to Orion. By 'plough' tlio 
Irish Fairy-tales 2, 123 mean the Waia rather than Oriou, and 
who knows but the ' throng of boars * may really stand for the 
'TdSe<: (from 5?)^ and the Lat> Suculae ? (see Suppl.). 

Still more unsafe and slippery ia the attempt to identify the 
constellations of the East, founded as they are on such a different 
way of looking at the heavens. Three are named in Job 9, 9 : 
Hiy ashj nD*3 ktmeh, b'V^ ksil;^ which the Septuagint renders 
7r\€taSe?, eavepo^, apKTovpof;, the Vulgate 'Arcturus, Orion, 
Hyades/ and Luther ' tlie Wain, Orionj the Glucke (hen).' In 
Job 38, 31 kimeh and ksil are given in the LXX as irXeidhe^y 
^flpiiav, in Vulg. as ' Pleiades, Arcturus,' in Diut. 1, 520 as 
' Siebeustirni, Wagan,' and in Lather as 'Siebenstern, Orion.' 
For ksil in Isaiah 13, 10 the LXX has ^Hpioiv, Vulg. merely 
'splendor,-" Luther 'Odon/ In Amos 5, 8 kimeh and ksil are 
avoided in LXX, but rendered in Vulg. ' Arcturus, Orion,^ and 
by Luther 'the Glucke, Orion.' Michaelis drew up Ilia 86 
questions on the meaning of these stars, and Niebuhr received 
tbe most conflicting answers from Arabian Jews ; * on the whole 
it seemed likeHeat, that (I) ash was the Arabian constellation 
ovi en nash, (2) kimeh or chlma the Arab, toriije, (3) ksil the 
Arab, shell (sihhßi); the three corresponding to Ursa major. 



' Keisersperg'a Poatil 206 : ' the aea-atar or the Wain, or die heitn mit den künlin 
as ye call it.' Grobi&nue 1Ö72 fol. Sa*» : ' wo der wagen steht, und wo die yluck mit 
künkeln geht.' Several writers incorrectly describo tho ' diimke, düraiag ' as ' Sie- 
bengestirn ' ; eren Tobler, when ho Bays 370<> ' three stars of the siebeng. are called 
the hones, near which stands a tiay star, tho waggoTier,'' ia evidently thinking of the 
Wain's thill [(.lermans often take the ' seven-star« ' for Ursa instead, of PleiadesJ . 

^ It baa long been thought a settled point, that Suculae (Uttle sows) was a blun- 
dering imitation of "Töärs, as if that came from U a sow, whereas it menna ' the 
rainera ' frtjm {isiv to rain ('ab imbribuH,' Cicero; ' pluvio nomine,' Pliny). Does 
the author mean to reopen the question ? Did the later Greeks and Koruuns, 
aahamed of having these ' little sows ' in the sky, invent the ' rainera ' theory ? 
May not Sueuiae at all events be a genoine old Boman name, taken from some meri- 
toiious niythieal pigs? — Tr^nb. 

* In Hebr. the three words stand in the order ' flah, t'sll, Idmah ; and their 
transpusitiou liere does some injastice to the Vulg. and Luther. As a fact, two out 
of the four times that k'eil occurs, it is 'ilpiw in LXX, and tbe other two times it is 
Orion in Vtilgato. Luther and tho Engl, version are consistent throughout. — Tn.\Ng. 

* Beachr. vun Arabien |i. 114 ; some mure Arablaa namea of stars, pp. 112 — 6. 
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Pleiades and Sinns. If we look to the verbal meaniugSj nask, 
which Gome Ai-'^hs do change into ash, is feretnira, bier or 
barrow/ a thing cot very different from a ' waia ' ; kimeli, Idma 
seems to signify a thick clnater of stars, much the same sense as 
in that name of * sieve ' : l'süj means foolish, nngodlyj a lawless 
giant, hence Orion. 

Constellations can be divided into two kinds^ according to 
their origin. One kind requires several stars, to make up the 
shape of some object, a man, beast, etc. ; the stars then serve as 
ground or skeleton, round which is drawn the full figure as 
imagination sees it. Thus, three stars in a row form St. James's 
staff, distaff, a belt; seven group themselves into the outline of a 
bear, others joto that of a giant Orion. The other kind is, to my 
thinking, simpler, bolder, and older : a whole man is seen in a 
fiingle star, without regard to his pairticular shape, which would 
disappear from sheer distance ; if the tiny speck drew nearer to 
us, ib might develop itself again. So the same three stars as 
before are three men mowing j the seven Pleiads are a hen and 
her chickens ; two stars, standing at the same distance on each 
side of a faintly visible cluster, were to the ancient Greeks two 
asses feeding at a crib. Here fancy is left comparatively free 
and unfettered, while those outline-figures call for some effort of 
abstraction; yet let them also have the benefit of Bnttmann's apt 
remark,' that people did not begin with tracing the complete 
figure in the eky, it was quite enough to have made out a portion 
of it; the rest remained undofmed, or was filled up afterwards 
according to fancy. On this plan perhaps the Bear was first 
found in the three stars of the tail, and then the otlier four 
supplied the body. Oar Wain shews a combination of both 
methods : the thill arose, like the Bear's tail, by outline, but the 
four wheels consist each of a single star. One point of agi-ee- 
ment is important, that the Greek gods put men among the 
stars, the same as Thorr and OSinn do (pp. 375. 723 ; see SuppL). 

The appearance of the rainhow in the sky has given rise to a 
number of mythic notions. Of its rounded arch the Edda makes 
a heavenly bridge over which the deities walk; hence it is called 



' Booharti hierorz., ed. RoBenmriller 2, 680. 

* Origin of the Grk constell. (in Abh. tlur Berl. aoad. 1826, p. 19-63). 
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AsWu (Soem. 44'), more commonly B!f~röst (OHGr. would be pipa- 
rasta) the quivering tract, for röst, Goth, and OHG. rasta, means 
a definite distance, like mile or league. It is the beat of all 
bridges (Saem. 46*), strongly bnilt out of three colours; yet the 
day coraeth when it shall break down, at the end of the world, 
when the sons of Muspell shall pass over it, Sn. 14. 72. The 
tail of this bridge* extends to Himinbiörg, Heimdall'a dwelling 
(Su. 21), and Heimdallr is the appointed keeper of the bridw^e ; 
he guards it against brim thurses and moan tain-giants,^ lest they 
make their way over the bridge into heaven, Sn. 18. 30. The 
whole conception is in keeping with the cars in which the 
gods jonrney through heaven, and the roads that stretch across 
ib (conf. p. 361). It was Christianity that first introduced the 
0. Test, notion of the celestial bow being a sign of the covenant 
which God made with men after the rain of the Deluge : OHG. 
reganpogo, AS. scurhoga, shower-bow, Caedtn. 93, 5. Meanwhile 
some ancient superstitions linger still. The simple folk imagine, 
that on the spot where the rainbow springs out of the ground, 
there is a golden dishj or a treasure lies buried; that gold coins 
or pennies drop out of the raiubow. When gold-pieces are picked, 
up, they are called regenl/ogen-schiissehin (-dishes), patellae Iridis, 
which the sun squanders in the rainbow. In Bavaria they call 
the rainbow MmTnelrlng, sonnennng, and those coins himmelrijig- 
sckiisseln (Schm. 2, 196. S, 109 : conf. supra p. 359 note). The 
Romans thought the bow in rising drank water out of the ground : 
* bibit arcus, pluet hodie,' Plaut. Curcul. 1^ 2 ; *purpureus pluvias 
cur bibit arcus aquas ? ' Propert. iii. 5, 33. Tibull. i. 4, 44. Virg. 
Georg. 1, 380. Ov. Met. 1, 271. One must nof point wllh fingers 
at the rainbow, any more than at stars, Braunschw. ana, 1754, p. 
3063. Building on the rainbow means a bootless enterprise (note 
on Freidank p. 319. 320, and Nib. Lament 1003. Spiegel, 
161, 6) ; and setting on the rainbow (Bit. 201Ö) apparently 



I 
I 



' Briiar-spordr (we still speak of a bridge's head, töte de pnnt), as if an animal 
had laid itself acroea the river, with head aud tail rtästiiig iin either bank. But we 
XD'dBt not omit to notice the word «pordr (prop, cauda piscis) ; ii8 rbst, rasta denote 
ft certain stadium, so do the Goth, spai'mis OHG. spurt a recurring interval, in the 
sense of our "(so many) times': thuR, in Fragm. theot. 15, ly. dhriui spurtim 
ftribus vicihuB), where raetöta would do as well. Do the 'rünar k i/)-üar»porif i ,' 
Stem. 196" mean the rainbow? 

^ Giants are often made bridge-keepers (p. 556 n.): the maiden M6ifgu«r guards 
giaUarbrü, Sa. 67. 
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exposing to great danger? la 'betüsen unetene df regenbogen ' 
(Tit. Hahn 4061} to be unequally seated f In H. Sacks ii. 287 a 
maü gets pualied off the rainbow. The Finns have a song in 
whioli a maiden sits on tlie rainbow, weaving a golden garment. 
Might not our heathen ancestora think and say ttie like of their 
piparasta ? There is a re oaar kable point of agreement on the 
part of the Chinese : ' tunc efc etiamnum, vigefc superstitio, qua 
irulem orientalem dlgito jnonsfrare neßts ease creduut; qui banc 
monstrayeritj buio subito ulcus in manu futurum. Iridem habent 
Sinae pro signo libidinis effrenatae quae regnat.' ^ 

The Slavic name for the rainbow is 0. SI. tfitja, Serv. and 
Russ. duga, duga nehi^skia, Boh. dnha, prop, a stave (tabula, of a 
cask), henco bow ; the Servian3 say, any male creature that 
passes under the rainbow turns into a female, and a female into 
a male (Vuk sub v.).* Two Slovenic names we find in Murko : 
fnavra, mdvritsa, which usually means a blackish-brindled cow ; 
B,a(l hozhi/i sto lets, god's stool, just as the rainbow is a chair of 
the Welsh goddess Ceridwen (Dav. Brit. myth. 204) ; conf. 
* God's chair,' supra p. 136, Lett, warrawihksne, liber, the 
mighty beech ? Lith. Laumea yosia, Lauma's or Laima'a girdle 
(sup. p. 416) ; also dangaus yosta heaven's girdle, Jcilpinnis. 
dangaus heaven's bow, urorykszto weather-rod j more significant 
is the legend from Polish Lithuania, noticed p. 580j which 
introdacea the rainbow as messenger after the flood, and as 
counsellor. Finn, iaiwancaariy arena coelestis. In some parfca 
of Lorraine couiroie de S. Lienard, couronne do 8. Bernard. In 
Superst. Esth. no. 65 it ia the thunder-god's sickloj an uncom- 
monly striking conception. 

To the Greeks the Iptfi was, as in the 0. Test., a token of the 
gods, II. 11, 27; but at the same time a half-goddess 'Ipi9, who 
is sent out as a messenger from heaven. The Indians assigned 
the painted bow of heaven to their god Indnin. In our own 
popular belief the souls of the just are led by their guardian- 
angels into heaven over the rainbow, Ziska's Oestr, volksm. 
49. 110. 

Aa for that doctrine of the Edda, that before the end of Ute 



' Chi-king ex lat. P. Lacbarme, inteqjr. Jul. Mohl, p. 243. 

» Like the contrary eftecta of the planet Venus ou the two aexea in Superat. 1, 1(J7. 
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world Bifröst will break, I find it again in tte German belief 
daring the Mid. Ages that for a number of years before the 
Jadgment-day the rainbow will no longer be seen : ' oncb hört 
ich sagen, daz man sin (the regenpogen) nieht ensehe drizich jd/r 
(30 years) vor dome suontage/ Dint. 3, 61. Hugo von Trim- 
berg makes it 40 years (Eenner 19837) : 

So man den regenbogen siht, 
s6 enzaget diu werlt niht 
dan darnach über vierzecjär; 

so the rainbow appear, the world hath no fear, until thereafter 40 
year. Among the signs the Church enumerates of the approach 
of the Last Day, this is not to be found (see Suppl.). 



CHAPTER XXIir. 
DAY AND NIGHT. 

All tliö liveliest fancies of antiquity respecting day and night 
are intertwined with those about the sun, moon and stars: day 
and night are holy godhke beings, near akin to the gods. The 
Edda makes Day the child of Night. 

Norvij a iötannj had a daughter named Nott, black and dingy 
like the stock she came of (svört oc dock sem hon fttti sett til) j ^ 
several husbands fell to her share, first Naglfari, then Anar (Onar)' 
a dwarf, by whom she had a daughter lörS, who afterwards 
became QSin's wife and Tbür''a mother. Her last husband was 
of the fair race of the äses, he was called Dellingr, and to him 
she bore a son Dagr, light and beautiful as his paternal ancestry. 
Then All-father took Night and her son Dmjj set them in the sky, 
and gave to each o£ them a horse and a car, wherewith to journey 
round the earth in measured time. The steeds were named the 
riray-raaned and the shiny-maned (p. 655-6). 

The name Dellingr, the assimilated form of DegUngr, includes 
that of the son Bagr, and aa -ling if it mean anything means 
descent, we must either suppose a progenitor Dagr before him, 
or that the order of succession has been reversed, as it often is 
in old genealogies. 

For the word ' dags, dagr, dsog, tac ' I have tried to find a root 
(Gramm. 2, 44), and must adhere to nay rejection of Lat- ' dies^ 
as a congener, because there is no consonant-change, and the 
Tentonic word develops a g, and resolves its a into o (no); yet 
conf. my Kleinere Schriften 3, 117.' On the other hand, in ' dies' 
and all that is like it in other languages, there plainly appeared 



' This passage -whs not taken into account, p. 528 ; that Higbt and Helle 
nhonld be black, Htanda to reason, but no conclusion can be drawn from that about 
giants aa a body. Notice too tke combination ' svört ok dock,' conf. p. 445. Hero 
giant and dwarf genealogies bave e'tndently overlapped. 

» Conf. Hanpfa ^ieitselir. 3, 144. 

' [Sanskr. duh urcre, ardere ^Bopp'a GL 165)i does seems the root both of dies 
and Goth, dags, which haa exceptionally kept prim, d tinchanßed. MHG. tac etiU 
retaijied the s^nse of heat : ' für der hdzBn aunuen lac,' MS. 2, 84*. — Sdfp l.J 

786 
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an interlacing of the notions ' day, sky, god/ p. 193. As Day 
and Donar are both descended from Night, so Dies and Dens 
(Zeus) fall under one root j one is even tempted to identify Donar, 
Thunor with the Etruscan Tina (dies), for the notion day, as we 
shall see, carries along^ with it that of din : in that case Tina 
need not stand for Dina, but woald go with Lat. tonus and tom- 
trus. Deus is our Tiw, Ziu, for the same name sometimes gets 
attached to different gods } and it is an additional proof how 
little ' dies ' has to do with our ' daeg,. tag ' ; likewise for 
coelum itself we have none but unrelated words, p. 698-9. From 
the root div the Ind. and Lat. tongues have obtained a number 
of words expressing all: three notions, gods, day and sky ; the 
Greek only for gods and sky,- not for day, the Lith. for god and 
day, not sky, the Slav, for day alone, neither god nor sky, and 
lastly our own tongue for one god only, and neither sky nor day. 
Here also we perceive a special afl&iity between Sanskrit and 
Latin, whose wealth the remaining languages divided amongsfc 
them in as many different ways. The Greek ^fiap, r^fiepa I do 
regard as near of kin to the Teut. himinsj himil ; there is also 
'H/iepa a goddess of day. 

The languages compared are equally unanimous in their name 
for night : Goth, nahts, OHG. naht, AS. niht, ON. nott (for n&tt), 
Lat. nox noctis, Gr. vv^ WKT6<i, Lith. nahtis, Lett, nahts, 0. SI. 
noshti, Pol. and Boh. noo (prom nots). Sloven, nozh, Serv. notj, 
Sanskr. nahta chiefly in compounds, the usual word being nis, 
nisa (both fem,). Various etymologies have been proposed, but 
none satisfactory.^ As day was named the shining, should not 
the opposite meaning of ' dark ' lurk in the word night ? Yet it 
is only night unillumined by the moon that is lightless. There is 
a very old anomalous verb ' nahan * proper to our language, from 
whose pret. nahta^ the noun nahts seems to come, just as from 
magan mahta, lisan lista come the nouns mahts, lists. Now 

* [Bopp 198>> and Pott 1, 160 explain nisÄ as ' lying down' from b1 to lie ; and 
naktam as ' while lying.' Benfey assumes two roots, nakta ' not-waking,' 2, 369 
and nis conn., with Lat. niger 2, 67. — Suppi>.] 

^ The plurals of Goth, ganah, binah are lost to us ; I first assumed ganahum, 
binahum, but afterward» ganaühum, because binaüht « i^em in 1 Cor. 10, 23, and 
ganadha aiirdpKeia occurs several times. The u (aü before an h) is the same as in 
c^al skulum, man munum, OHG. mac mugum, in spite of which the noun is maht. 
But the Goth, mag magum proves the superior claim of a, so that nahts (nox) 
would presuppose an older nah nahum, n^ta, even though Ulphilas had written 
nah naühum, nadhta. 
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Goth, ganahan, OHG. kinatan, means sufficere, so that nahts 
would be the sufficing, pacifying, restful, quiet, at the same time 
e/ficient, strong, apKta, which seems to hit the sense esactly. 
Add to this, that the OHG. durnh-naht is not only pernox_, totara 
noctem durana, but more Gommooly perfectus, consummatiia, 
'fullsuinraed in power,' MHG. durnehte, dumehtec, where there 
is no thouufht of night at all. Where did Stieler 1322 find his 
' durchnachtf nox illuni8^? = the Scand. niiS (p. 710), and meaning 
the height of night (see Suppl.}. 

Both day and night are exalted beings. Day iä called the 
holy, like the Greek lepov Tjfiup: ' sam mir der heilic tae ! ' 
Ls. 2, '611. 'sä mjr daz heilige lieht!' Roth.. IL'', 'die lieben 
tage/ Ms. 1, 165". 'der liebe tag/ Simplic. 1, 5. Hence both 
are addressed with greetings : ' heill Dagr, heilir Dags syniry 
heil Nott ok nipt ! öreiSom augom litit ockr }?innig, ok geht 
sitjondom aigur ! ■* they are asked to look with gracious eyes 
on men, and give victory, Ssem, 1 94' > and the adoration of day 
occurs as late as in Mart, von Amberg'a Beichtspiegel. ' diu edele 
7iahf, Ms. 2, IQG''. 'dill heili<ie naht/ Gerh. 3541. ' sam mir diu 
heilic iiaht hiut ! ' so (help) me Holy Night to-nighfc, HelbL 2, 
1381. 8, 60G. '/mw Naht,U& H. 3,428" (see Suppl). 

Norse poetry, as we saw, provided both Night and Day with 
cars, like other gods; but then the sua also has his chariot, while 
the naoon,^^9 far as I know, has none ascribed to her. Night 
and Day are drawn by one horse each, the Suo has two ; con- 
sequently day was thought of as a thing independent of the sun, 
as the naoon also has to light up the dark night. Pi-obably the 
car of Day was supposed to ran before that of the Sun,^ and 
the Moon to follow Night. The alternation of sexes seems not 
without significance, the masculine Day being accompanied by 
the feminine Sun,, the fem. Night by the masc. Moon, The 
Greek 'myth gives chariots to Helios and Selene, none to the 
deities of day and night ; yet Aeschylus in Persae 38G speaks 
of' day as \tVK67Ta>Xo<i '^fiepa, the white-horsed. The riddle in 
Keinmar von Zwoter, Ms. 2, 13Ö, lets the chariot of the year be 
drawn by seven white and seven black steeds (the days and 
nights of the week). Here also the old heathen notion of riding 



1 t'.f. day or moming is there before the sun, who bucks thorn up, so to speak : 
nnz daz diu Bomie ir liohtez Bchinen bot dem morgen über berge, Nib. 15ti4, 2. 
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or driving deities peeps ont. Again, a spell quoted in Mone's 
Anz. 6, 459 begins with * God greet thee, holy Sunday ! I see 
thee there come riding.' This is no doubt the heathen god Tag 
riding along on Scinfdhso with his shiny mane (ON. Skinfaxi, 
Sn. 11) J but if we took it for the white god Paltar on his foal 
(p. 222-4), we should not be altogether wrong. We shall have 
more to say presently on the personification of Day; but that 
spell is well worthy of consideration (see Suppl.) . 

Nevertheless our poets express the break of day by the sun's 
uprising, and more especially the fall of night by his setting; 
but neither the beginning nor end of night by the moon, whose 
rising and setting are seldom simultaneous with them. I will 
now give the oldest set phrases that express these phenomena. 

The sun rises, climbs : Goth, sunna ur-rinniß, Mk. 4, 6. 16, 2. 
OHG. ar-rinnit; daranäh ir-ran din sunna, N. ps. 103, 22 ; MHG. 
si was üf er-runnen, Mar. 189. ON. )?& rann dagr upp, 01. helg. 
cap. 220. Rinnan is properly to run, to flow, and here we see 
a strict analogy to the O. Bom. idiom, which in like manner uses 
manare of the rising day : * diei principium mäne, quod tum 
mänat dies ab Oriente,' Varro 6, 4 (0. Müller p. 74) ; ' vnanar 
solem dicebant antiqui, cum solis orientis radii splendorem jacere 
coepissent' (Festus sub v.). Ulphilas never applies ur-reisan 
(surgere) to the sun. The Span, language attributes to the 
rising sun a pricking (apuntar) : ' yxie el sol, dios, que fermoso 
apuntaba,' Cid 461 ; ' quando viniere la manana, que apuntare 
el sol,' Cid 2190. After rising the sun is awake, 'with the sun 
awake' means in broad daylight (Weisth. 2, 169. 173. 183), 
* when sunshine i» up ' (2, 250) . AS. * hädor heofonleoma com 
hlican/ Andr. 838 (see Suppl.). 

The sun sinks, falls : Goth, sagq snnnö (pron. sank), Lu. 4, 40. 
gasagq sauil, Mk. 1, 32. dissigqdi (occidat), Eph. 4, 26. OHG. 
sunnk pifeal [rmt) , pisluac (occidit),^ Gl. Ker. 254. Dint. 1, 274*. 
MHG. siget : diu sunne siget hin. Trist. 2402. diu sunne was ze 
tal gesigen, Wh. 447, 8. nu begund diu sunne stgen. Aw. 1, 41. 
ON. both s61ar/aH and abhetr, Engl. 8un«ei^ ; so OHG. ' denne 
sunna, hisaz' cum sol occumberet, Diut. 1, 492*, implying that he 
sits down, and that there is a seat or chair for him to drop into 

' Intrans., as we still say niederschlagen, za boden schlagen. 
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at the end of his journey. His setting is called OHG. sedalkana, 
Hym. 18, 1 ; sedal ira keit (goetb) 14, 2. AS. setelgong,^ setlnul, 
CEBdui. 184, 19, oSSojb Burme gewat to sete glidan, Audr. 1305. 
o^Sset beorht gewat saane swegeltorlit to sete glidan 12 IS. OS. 
aeg sunne to sedh, Hel. 86, 12. sunne ward an sedle 89, 10. 
geng tlvar Hband tuo, sunna ti aedle 105, 6. scr6d wester dag, 
suane te sedle 13 7, 20. so thuo gisögid warth sedle uahor be Jra 
sunoa mid hebantunglou 170^ 1. Dan. for vesten gaaer solen til 
eäde, DT. 1, 90, in contrast to ' sol er i ausfri (east)/ Vilk. 
saga p. 58-9. The West (occasus) stands opposed to the ]<Ia8t 
(oriens), and aa OHG-. kihil means pole, and Nordkibel, Sunt- 
kibel the north and south poles {N. Bfcb. 203), a set phrase in 
our Weisthümer may claim a high antiquity : ' bis (until) die 
aonne unter den Wentenjlbel geht' (I, 836) j *bia die eonno an 
den Wg. scbint' (2, 195) ; 'so lange dat die sonne in den Wes- 
tergevel achint '' (2, 159). The first of these three passages 
has the curious explanation added: 'till 12 o'clock.'^ Ovid's 
' axe sub hesperio ' Met. 4, 214 is thus given by Albrecht ; 
in den liehten westernangen. The similar expression in ON. 
seems to me importantj GrÄg4s 1^20:* fara til lögbergs, at sol 
se 4 gidfiamri enum veetra' giäharaarr beiog chasmatia rapes 
occidentalis. I shall have more to say about that in another 
connexion; conf. however Landnama bok 215: sol i austri ok 
vestri. MHGr. diu sunne gie ze sedele, Diut. 3^ 57. als diu. 
sunne in ir genedel solde gau, Morolt 38"; but what place on 
oarth can that be, wliose very name is told us in 14'', * ze Qeilcvt, 
dil diu sunne ir gesedel h4t ' ? the capital of India ? (see p. 743 
note.) I suppose kadam, MHG. gaden (cubiculum), Mor. IS* is 
equivalent to sedal, unless the true reading bo ' ze guaden.' The 
sun gets way-worn, and longs for rest : do bete diu müede sunne 

' ON. and AS. diBtinguisb betwefn two periooU of the evening, an earlier apfan 
fl!/en = veapera, fiad a later i;ri*W, cM!iW = conticiuium : 'at iiTeldi,' Sa'in. 20*. 73'', 
means at fnll eveniug, when night has fallen and its Htilluoss lias sr-t in. I derive 
ctcUd, qveld iiom cweUau, qvelja to quell or kilJ, as iu many passages it means liter. 
interituB, occisio, nes ; bo we may esplain it by the falling or f<-lliug of the day 
(caderc, whence caedere), or still bettor by tlio deathlike Lush of night ; conf. Engl. 
' dead of night, deadtiine tA n.', the conliciuium, AS. cwildtld. if • ohuiltiweroh ' 
in a doc. of 817 means awildweorc, work in the late eveniug, which is not to be put 
upon maidservants, then 0H(«. too had a chuill coixesp. to owild and qveM, qvöLi. 
In Cffidm. 188, 11 1 j>ropone to read : ' owildröfu ecxlun on lü'Sra lust,' i.e. (buUuae) 
vesperi famosac ibant in vestigia malorum. 

' Iu liiing buiintlary-liuea WetUrgibel is even used topographically, Weistb. 1, 
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ir liehten blic liinz ir gelesen, Parz. 32, 24. He goes to liia 
bed, his bedcLaraber : Dan. *solen ganger til senge/ DV. 1, 107. 
'solen gtk til hvile/ I, 170. MHG. diu sunne gerte lazen sich 
zuo reste, Ernst 132G. din sunne do ze reste gie. Ecke (Hag.) 
110. nu wolte diu sunne ze rente nnd ouch ze gemache nider gan, 
Dietr. 14*^; so M. Opitz 2j 286 : 'muss docb zu rüste gehen, so 
oft es abend wird, der schöne himmels-schild.' OE. the sun 
was gou to rest, Iwan 3612. Our gnade (favour), MHG. genÄde, 
OHG. kinäda, properly means inclining, drooping, repose 
(p, 710), which accounts for the phrase 'din sunne gienc ze 
gnadini' (dat. pi.), Mor. 37*. Wolfdietr. 1402. Even Agricola no 
longer understood it quite, for he says in Sprichw. 737: 'it 
lasted till the sun was aboat to go to gnaden, i.e. to set, and deny (!) 
the world his gnade and light by going to rest.' Avenfcin (ed. 
1580 p. 19^) would trace it back to our earliest heathenism and 
a worship of the sun as queen of heaven : ' never might ye say 
she set, but alway that she went to vast and gnaden, as the silly 
simple folk doth even yet believe.' Tlie last words alone are 
worth noticing; the superstition may be of very old standing, 
that it is more pioua, in this as in other eases, to avoid straight- 
forward speech, and uso an old half-intelligible euphemism. On 
this point Vuk 775 has something worthy of note : you must say 
' smirilo se suntse' (the sun is gone to rest, conquievifc), and not 
zadye (is gone) nor syede (sits) ; if you say zadye, he answers 
' zashao pa ne izishao ' (gone, not come out) ; ^ if you say syede, 
he tells you ' syeo pa ne ustao ' (sat down, not risen) j but to 
' emiri se ' the answer is ' smiryd se i ti ' (rest thee also thou) ? 
And with this I connect the Eddie saw on the peculiar sacrednesa 
of the setting eun : ' engi skal gumna i gögn vega siäsktnandi 
systor Mana,' Sa3m. 184*', none shall fight in the face of the 
late-shining sister of the Moon (see Soppl.) 

Lye quotes an AS. phrase 'tcr sun go to glade/ which he 
translates '' priusquam sol vergat ad occasum, lapsum.' The 
noun formed from glidan (labi) would be glad, and glidan is 



1 Kopitnr tells me, ' zashao etc' i&ratber an improcation : mayat thou go in (per- 
haps, lose thy way) and never get out 1 So ' syeo etc.', mayst thou ait doTvn and 
never get up ! 

3 Mod. Greek songs say, 6 ipaos ißatrtXevt, ißaa[Ktxf,i (Fauriel 1, 56. 2, 300. 432), 
i.e. baa reigned, reigns no more in the sky, is set ; and the same of the setting 
moon (2, 17(i). 
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actually ased of the sun's motion : beofonea gim. glad ofer 
grandas, Beow. 4140 [and * tu sete glidan' twice ia Andreas]. 
But 'gongan to glado' seems nonsense; perhaps wo ought to 
suppose a noun glaede with the double meaning of splendor and 
gaudium. Both the ON. gla^r and 0H6. klat signify first 
Bplendidus, then hilaris, two notions that run into one another 
(as in our heiter = serenus and hilaris) ; Jclai is said of stars, oyes, 
rays (Graff 4, 288), and the sun, 0. ii. 1, 13: 6r wurti sunna so 
glat (ere he grew so bright). The MHG. poet quoted on p. 705 
Bays (Warnung 2037) : 



so ir die sannen vro sehet, 

schoenes tages ir ir jehet, 

des dankt ir ir, und Goto niht. 



When ye see the sun glad, 
Te own the fine day is hers. 
Ye thank her, not God. 



In Switzerland I find the remarkable proper name Simnenfroh 
(Änshelm 3, 89. 286). But now further, the notions of bliss, 
repose, chamber, lie next door to each other, and of course 
brightness and bliss. The setting sim beams forth in heightened 
splendour, he is enteriag into his bliss : this is what * gongan to 
glaede ' may have meant. In ON. I have only once fallen iu with 
giUarglaffan (occasus), Foruald. sog. 1, 518. We learn frDra 
Ihre^s Dialectlex. p. 57* 165% that in Vestgötland 'gladas' is said 
of the sun when setting: solen gladas or glaas (occidit), sole- 
glanding, solglädjen (occasus), which may mean that the setting 
Bun is glad or glitters. That is how I explain the idiom quoted 
by Staid. 1, 463. 2, 520: the sun goes gilded = &ets, i.e. glitters 
for joy. So in Kinderm. no. 165 : sunne z'gold gauge; in a song 
(Eachenbarg^a Denkm. 240) ; de sunne ging to golde ; and often 
in the Weisthiimer: so die sun /»r gold gat (1, 197), als die 
sonne in golt get (1, 501). Again, as the rising sun presents 
a like appearance of splendour, we can now understand better 
why the vulgar say he leaps for joy or dances on great festivals 
(p. 291); he is called 'the paschal piper/ Haupt'a Zeitschr. 1, 
547. Nor would I stop even there, I would also account for that 
noise, that clang once ascribed to the rising and setting sun 
(p. 720-1) by a deep affinity between the notions of light and 
sound, of colours and tones, Gramm. 2, 86-7. A strophe in 
Albrecht's Titurol describes more minutely the music of sunrise ; 
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Dam&cli kund sioh dia sunne 

wol an ir zirkel ndeu (writbe) : 

der siieze ein iiberwunne, 

ich waen die siieze nieman möHt orliden. 

mit done do diu zirkel ruorte ; 

seiteuklanc und vogelsanc 

ist alsam glich der golt guii kiipfer fuorte. 

(Then in his orb the sun to whirh'ng took, I ween such glut of 
sweetness none might brook ; with dulcet dia hiä orb he rolled, 
that clang of strings or bird that singa were like as copper beside 
gold.) Who can help thinking of the time-honoured tradition of 
Memnon'a statue, which at sunrise sent forth a sound like the 
clang of a harpstriugj some say a joyful tone at the rising and a 
sad at the setting of the Bun."^ Further on we shall be able to 
trace some other fancies about the break of day and the fall of 
night, to light and sound (see Suppl.). 

But whither does the evening sun betake himself to rest, and 
where is hi 3 chamber situated ? The oldest way of putting it is, 
that he dives into the sea, to quench his glow in the cool wave. 
The AS. Bth. (Bawl. 193") : ' and )»eäh monnum j'ynce'S ]7aet hio 
on mere gauge, wider see a wife, ))onne hio on setl gltdoS.' So 
the ancients said Bvuai and mergere of the sun and stars, ' occasus, 
interitus, vel solis in oceanum vxersio' (Festus).- Booth. 4 (metr. 
5) says of Bootes : cur mergat seras aeqtiore fiammas ; and metr. 6 : 
nee, cetera cernena sidera mergi, cupit oeeano tingere flammaa ; 
which N. 223 translates : alliu zeichen sehende in sedel gän, 
niomer sili ne gerot kebadon (bathe) in demo merewazere. So, 
'sol petit oceanum* Rudlieb 4, 9. But the expression comes so 
naturally to all who dwell on tho seacoast, that it need not be a 
borrowed one ; we 6nd it in ON. ' sol gengr i osgi' Fomm. sog. 
2, 302, and in MHGr. ' der Be, da diu suuno M got ze resie/ MS. 
2, 66^. And, as other goddesses after making the round of the 
country are bathed in the lake, it is an additional proof of the 
Sun's divinity that 'she' takes a bath, a notion universally preva- 



' Pausan. 1,42. Philostr. Vita Apoll. 6, 4. Heroic. 4. Pliny 36, 11. Tac. 
Ann. 2, 61. Jiiven. 15, 5. 

1 Setting in the ]ako is at tho same time depositing the divine eye aa a pledge 
in the fountain. I will add a n<?at phrase from Wolfram, Parz. 32, 24 : do bete dia 
miiede saune ir lighten blic hinz ir geleseci. 
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lent among tte Slavs also : at eve alie ednks into lier bath to 
cleanse herself, at morn she emerges clean with renewed grandeur. 
The sea was tliouglit to be tbe Smi^a mother, into whose arms 
she sank at night.^ 

To inhabitants of the inland, the horizon was blocked by a 
wood, hence the phrases : sol gengr til vWar (Biörn sub v. vidr) ; 
solen gär under vide (Ihre sub v.).^ But the AS. word in: 
* hAdor BEDgl wnldortorht gewät under waffii scriSan,* Andr. 1456, 
seemä to be a different thing, the OHG. weidi (p. 132 n.). We 
saj the 8un goea behind the kills, to which con-esponds the AS. 
' sunne gewat under niflan nces' sub terrae crepidinem, Andr. 
1306 (conf. under neolum nssssej El. 831) j a Dan. folksong: 
solen gikfiZ iorde, down to earthy DY. 1, 170; Ecke (Hagen) 129 : 
diu sunne uz dem himel gie. Or, the sun ia down, MHGr. ' der 
sunne (here masc.) hinder gegkt,' MS. 2, 192'' (see Suppl.).^ 

We will now examine other formulas, which express daybreaJc 
and nightfall without any reference to the sun. 

What is most remarkable is, that day was imagined in the 
shape of an animal^ which towards morning advances in the sky- 
Wolfram begins a beautiful watchman's song with the words : 
'sine lilawen durch die imlken sint geslagen (hia claws through the 
clouds are struck), er stiget M mit grozer kraffc, ih sih ihn gräwon, 
den tac;' and in part third of Wh. (Cass. 317") we read: 'daz 
diu wölken wären grä., und der tac sine da Jiete geslagen durch die 
nahf.^ Is it a bird or a beast that ia meant ? for our language 
gives ctaws to both. In AS. there is a proper name Dccg-hrefn, 
Beow, 4998, which in OHG. would be Taka-hraban ; and Beow. 
3599 describes daybreak in the words ; ' hrasfn blÄca heofones 
Wynne bliiS-heort bodöde,^ niger corvus coeli gaudium laefco corde 
nuntiavit.^ That piercing with the claw to raise a storm (p. 633) 
makes one think of an eagle, whüo an Oriental picture, surprisingly 



1 HanuBcb, Slav. mjth. p. 2S1, who connects with it the splashing with water 
Rt tie Kupalo feast, and derives that name from knpel, kqpiel. 

" Esth. päüw katsnb metsa ladwa, tlio aim wiüks on the tips of tbe wood. 

* Gadr. 116, 2 : ' der sunne aohtn gelac verborgen hinter den wölken ze 
GtatrAla verro ' I undorstaud no better than GeihUe (p. 739); but Loth seem to 
mean the same thin^;. 

■♦ So in a Weisthura (3, 90): ' de gnrrac nppe dem hogeaten gewest clawendieh.' 

• Coaf. volucrin dies, Hor. Od. iii, Ü8, 6. iv. 13, IC. 
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similar, suggests rather the king of beasts, wlio to us ia the bear.^ 
Ali Jelebi in his Hutnayun-nameh. (Dtez p. 153) describes the 
beginoing of day in language bombastic it may be, yet doubtless 
a faithful reflex of ancient imagery: *When the falcon of the 
nest of the firmament bad scattered the nightbirds of the flicker- 
ing stars from the meadow of heaven, and at sight of the claws 
of the lion of day the roe of musk-acented night had fled from 
the field of being into the desert of non-existence.' The night, 
a timid roe, retires before the mighty beast of day : a beautifal 
image, and full of life. Wolfram again in another song makes 
day press forward with resistless force (see Suppb), 

But the dawn ia also pictured in human guise, that of a beautiful 
youth, seat like Wuotan's raven as harbinger of day : ' dseg hyS 
Dryhtües sond* says the Lay of Runes. And in this conneiäon 
we ought to consider the formation of such names as ^se\d(eg, 
Swipdce^j etc., for gods and heroes. This messenger of the gods 
stations himself on the monntain's top, and that on tiptoe, like the 
beast on his claws, that he may the sooner get a glimpse of the 
land : * jocund day stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops,' 
Kom. and J. 3, 5j a popular image, I have little doubt, and one 
that Hebel also uses about Sunday morning : ' und ii^li uf de 
zeche gohi und heiter uf de berge stohb de sunntig.' He climbs 
and pushes on swiftly, irrepressibly : der tac siigende wart. Trist. 
8942. der tac begund herdringen, Wolfd. 124. In AS. '|>S, waes 
morgen leoht seofen, and scynded ' (praecipitatus et featinatus, 
shoved and shindied), Beow. 1828, Hcnce our poets call him 
der riclie, the mighty, as they do God (p. 20) : riche also der tac, 
MS. 1, 163^ riche wucif es alsam der tac, Wigal. 5222. der tac 
wil geriehen (prevail, prosper), MS. 1, 27^. 2, 23''; he ia not to be 
checked, he chases night away. Put impersonally : thö iz zi dage 
loant (turned), Otfr. iii. 8, 21 ; but also : der tac wil nikt erwinden 
(turn aside, give it up), MS. 1, M?*". morge fruo, als der tac 
erstarket (gathers strength), Eracl. 587. do die naht der tac 
vertreip, Frauend. 47. 58. He hurls her from her throne, and 
occupies it himself: ez taget, diu naht mnoz at it trone^ den sie 
ze Kriechen hielt mit ganzer vröne, der tac wil in besiizenj MS. 
1,2''; conf. ßatriXeveiv said of the sun (see SappL). 
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1 Tlie Aiaba call the first glimmei of dawn (/le wolfs tau, Eückert's Hariri 1, 
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Sometimes it appears as if the day, wlictlier pictured as man 
or as beaat, were tethered, and delayed in dawning : ligaia,fune 
Ugata dies, Reiuh. Ixiv ; he approaches slowly, hindered by the 
bands ; ein nachi doch nicht gepunden ist an einen stekcken, lioer 
ich sagen, Suchenw. 22, 30. Has that in Fergilt 1534, 'quam 
die dach gkestrid in die sale,^ aDything to do with this ? In a 
Hungarian fairy-tale (Mailath 1, 137), midnight and dawn are so 
tied wp, that they cannot get forward, and do not arrive among 
men. Stier's Volksm. pp. 3. 5. One MUG. poeiQ' represents day 
as on sale and to be had for money, Zeitschr. f. d. a. Ij 27 ; like 
a slave bound by a cord ? 

The Romance tongues (not the Teut.) often signify the break 
of day by a word meaning to prick: Fr. ptdndre, Sp. puntai; 
apuntar (said of the sun also, p. 738), It. spuntare ; thus, k la 
pointe du jour, at daybreak. This may indeed be understood of 
the day's first advance, as though it presented a sharp point, but 
also it may refer to day as a rider who spurs his steed, or to the 
tramping and trotting of a beast, which is also poindre, ßeinh, 
p. xxxis (see Snppl.). 

But more significant and improssire are the phrases that 
connect with daybreak (as well as with sunrise) the idea of a 
flutter and rustle, which might be referred to the pinions of the 
harbinger of day, but which carries us right up to the highest 
god, whose sovereign sway it is that shakes the air, Wuotan, 
when spoken of as Wuomo, Woma, is a thrill of nature (p. 144), 
such as we actually experience at dawn, when a cool breeze 
sweeps through the clonds. Expressions in point are the AS, 
dceg-woma Csedin. 199, 26. Cod. exon. 175, 4. doigred-womn, 
Andr. 125, 8. Cod. exon. 179, 24, morgen-sweg, Beow. 257. 
dyne on daegred, C©dm. 289, 27. aer daegrode Jjaet se dyne becom, 
Casdm. 294, 4 ; conf. Introd. to Andr, and El. xxx. xxxi, and the 
allusion to Donar, p. 736. To this I would trace the "^ clang' 
sent forth by the light of sunrise and sunset. And I venture to 
put the same sense on an 0. Fr. formula, which occurs only in 
Carolingian poems: Gerard De Yiane 1241, 'iou matin par son 
Vauhe esclarcie.' Cod. reg. 7183, 3% * un matin par son I'aube, 
quant el ftt aparue ' ; ibid, 5', ' un matin par son I'aube, quant 
li jor eaclaira ' ; ibid. 161", ' aa matin parson I'auhe, si con chante 
U gaus (gallus).' Cod. 7535, 69% ' a matin par son Vaube. I 
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add a few instancea from the Churl emagnoj, ed. Michel 239, ' al 
matin sun la (?) lalbe' ; 218, 4G8. 727, 'al matin par sun lalbe ' ; 
564, 'lo matin par sun lalbe,* Was it not origmsJly per sonum 
(sonitum) albae ? Later they seem to have taken it in a different 
sense, viz. son = summnm, summitas, Fr. sommet; Michel in 
Gloss, to Charlem. 133 gives a passage which apella 'par soni 
laube/ and elsewhere we find * par son leve,' on the top of the 
water, 'en sun eel pin/ up on this pine, Charlem. 594. 760, ' en 
son/ on the top, Renarfc 2617. In Provencal, Ferabras 182, 'lo 
mati sua en lalba ' ; 3484, ' lo matinefc sus lalba/ In It., Bnovo 
p. m. 84. 99. 155, una mattina sw 1' alba, i.e. aur I'aube, which 
gives only a forced meaning, as though it meant to say ' when the 
alba stood over the moontain top.' 

The English use the erpression 'peep of day* : *the sun begB.n 
_to peep ' says a Scotch song, Minstr. 2, 430 ; so the Danes have 
ipefrem : * hht piper Bolen f rem, giv Gad en lyksom dagl ' aays 
Thom. Kingo, a 17th cent, poet (Nyemp^s Danske digtek. mid- 
delalder 1, 235). Both languages now make it a separate word 
from * to pipe,' Dan. 'pibe.^ Bat^ jnst as in the Fr. 'par son ' 
the sound became a coming in sight, so the old meaning of 
' piping ' seems to have got obliterated, and a new distinction to 
have arisen between peep and pipe, Dan. pipe and pibe. Oar 
Gryphius therefore ia right in saying (p.m. 740), 'the moon 
pipes up lier light/ It is the simaltaneoua breaking forth of 
light and noise in the natural phenomenon. We have the same 
thing in ' sJcreik of day ' (Hunter's Hallamsh. gloss, p. 81), which 
can mean nothing but * shriek ' ; and in the Nethl. * kriek, krieken 
van don dag,' Plattd. * de krik vam dage ' for the morning 
twilight, the chirking (so to apeak) of day, as the chirping insect 
ia called cricket, kriek, krikel, krekel (cicada), A remarkable 
instance of the two meanings meeting in one word is found in 
the Goth, svigla (auXo?), OHG. suekala (fistula), by the side of 
the AS. swegel (lax, aither), OS. suujli (Inx). 

Our own word anbrechen (on-break) irapliea a crash and a 
shaking, MHG. sä du der ander tac M brach (Frauend. 53. 109) ; * 



1 Conf. Bon. 48, €8 ; and I must quota Ls. S, 259 : ' äö brach der tao dA herfür, 
din nabt "von dorn tau wart kUient (became yawning, was split ? conf. snpra p. 558), 
diu Bunna wart wol schiiient.' The Gute Frau has twice (1539. 2451) : ' do der tac 
durch daz lach (tbatcb) lühte undc brach.' We might perb. derive ' üi brach ' from 
brehen, but we now say anbrecken, anbrach. 
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Engl, break (as well as ntsh, blush) of day. Span, 'el alva 
rompe/ 0. Sp. ' apriessa cantau loä gallos, e quieren quebrar 
albores/ Cid 235, ' ya quiebran los albores, e vinie la maüana ' 
460. ' trocida es la aocbe, ya quiebran los albores ' 3558. O. Fr. 
Taube cWeue/ Hen. 1186. 'ja estoit I'aube orevee * 1175. '^tantost 
con I'aube ae creva' 1G057. Prov. 'cau lalba fo crevada,' Ferabr, 
3977, This romper, quebrar, crevar (Lat. ere pare) ia tbe quiver- 
ing and quaking of tbe air tbat precedes Bimriae, accompanied 
by a perceptible chill ; and crepuscuhim contains the same idea. 
The Spaniard saya also ' el alva se rie* laughs ; and the Arab 
'the moruing snsezes' (see Suppl.),^ 

But here the notion of Twilight, and the oldest words by which 
it iä expressed, have to be examined more minutely. 

The very first glimmer of dawn, or strictly that which precedes 
it, the latter end of night, ia expressed by the Goth, uhtvo 
(ivvuxov), Mk. 1, 35, OHG-. uhtd, or as N. spells it uohta, OS. 
uhta, AS, ukte (most freq. ' on uhtan,' Casdm, 20, 2Ö. 289, 31. 
294, 2. Cod. exon. 443, 24. 459, 17, 460, 14. 'on nhtan mid 
a3rda3ge,' Beow, 251), ON. otta (Biörn says, from 3 to 6 a.m.). 
The root has never been explained; probably the Swiss Uchtland 
and Weafcphahan Uchte may be named from uhta. Closely 
bordering on it is the AS. (Erdceg {primam tempus), Beow. 251. 
2623. 5880 ; ON. drdagi {conf. ardegis, mane) ; an OEGr. ertao or 
»5rtago is unknown to me. Next comea the notion of diluculum, 
ON. dagshrun, dagsbiarmit dagsbirta, from brl\n = ora, margo, as 
if Buperciliuni, and biarmi, birta = lux ; but OHG. tagarod, tagarOt 
(Graff 2, 486-7) ; AS. do^gred, Cffldm. 2S9, 27. 294,4; MLG. 
dagerdt, En, 1403; M, Nethl. dagkeraet (Huyd. op. St. 2, 49G) : 
a compound whose last syllable is not distinctly traceable to rot 
(ruber), but is perhaps allied to the rodur, rüSuIl {coelum) on 
p. 699. The gender also wavers between masc, and fem.* We 
catch glimpses of a mythic personality behind, for N. in Cap, 
102 translates Leucothea (the white bright goddess, a Perahta) 
by ' der tagerod/ and carries out the personification : ' ube der 



> Buokert'a Hariri 1, 875. In the Novelas of Maria de ZajaB 1, 3 is a song 
oeginuiug : ' si Be rie ol alva,' elsewhere »he lias ' quamlo el alva mae^tra »u aUgre 
tint ; ' oonf. p. 50*2 on iaagbter that ßhokea one. Tho Ital. ' fore ridert una botta ' 
ia an expresuive phrase for shuking a cask bo tbat it ruua over. 

5 Yüt couf. OUü. morg&a-röt, -röto, and -rötä {Graff 2, 486) ; MHG. üfgfiader 
morgeuröt (is it morgen röt ?J, Walth. 4, 6 ; but da« morgearöS, Triet. 8285. 9462. 
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tagerod sina faccLelun iuzundet habe/ liave kindled Lis torches. 
And in Urkunden we meet with a man's name Dagharot (Falke'a 
Trad. corb. p. 5), also a place named Wirin-tagaroth (Höfer*8 
Zeitschr. 2, 170). When OHG. glosses put tagarod for crepus- 
culuin, it cornea of unacquaiatance with the Latin idiom ; it can 
be nothing but diluculum^ aurora. In O.Fr. there is a woman's 
name Brunmatin^d&vni, Ren. 15666. 15712. 16441 [conn, with 
dagsbrAn, Sofpl.] . The ON, hag no dagsrod, but it has solarrod 
aurora, Fornm. s<ig. 8j 3i6. [Süppl. adds 'meS dagrce&om,* 
Saera. 24*], The M. Nethh has a second term dachgj'ake, 
(latjherake (fem.), graken for the night's blackness brightening 
into gray ; so MHG. der grawe tac, daz grdwe licht, MS, 2, 49", 
der tac wil grämen, Wolfr. 4, 11; 'si k6s den alten jungen 
grawen grUen {\^' ; 'june unde grä der morgen M gat/ MsH. 8, 
427^ (see SuppL). 

After aurora follows the fall morning, Goth, maurgms, OHG. 
moT'kanf OS. morgan, ON. morgun, strictly avpiov. I suspect it 
has a Bense allied to the day's ' breaking or bursting,' for the 
Gofch. gamaurgjan means to cub and shortün, like ginnen, secare 
(see SuppL). 

To names for the rising day stand opposed those for the sink- 
ing. For öi^e, o^la Ulphilas puts andauahii, the times towards 
night, but also seipii (serum), as the Mod, Greeks call evening 
the slow, late, TO ßpuSu, and morning the swift, early, to ra^v, 
therefore also the short (conf. gamHurgjan). The OHG. apant, 
OS. ahand, AS. cefen, ON. aptan is of one root with aba, aftar, 
aptr, which expresses a falling off, a retrograde movement. The 
OHG. demar, our diimmerimg, stands especially for crepuacnlum, 
and is connected with AS. dim, Lith. tamsus, Slav, temni [dark, 
from tma, tenebrae] . AS. cefenrim, CBfenglom crepusculum. What 
has peculiar interest for us, the Tagarftd above is supported by 
an undoubtedly personal Apantrod, a giant of our heroic legend : 
Abenfrol is the brother of Ecke and Fasolt. in both of whom we 
recognised phenomena of the sea and air (pp. 239. 636). If day 
was a godlike youth, morning and evening twilight may have 
been conceived as the giants Tagarod and jdj;att<roci (see 
Süppl.).^ 



1 MHO. der ähnilrot, Waith. 30, 15 ; but 
erden bot/ Uubieb H8ä. 



' Jö diu äbentrot (f.) witou ir Ik-bt ■ 
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To the Greeks and Romans 'ütu?, Aurora, was a goddess, and 
she is painted in the liveliest coloura. She rises from the couch 
(e« Xe^eav, as our sun goes to bed, p. 740) of her husband 
Tithonos, Od. 5, 1; she is the early -bom {^ptyiyeia), the rosy- 
fingered {poBohdKTv\o<;, II. Ij 477) I she digs her ruddy fingers 
into the clouds as day does his claws, p. 743 ; she is also called 
■)(pva-Qdpovo<: golden- throned, like Hera and Artomia. The Slavs, 
instead of a goddess of dawn, appear to have had a god, Yutri- 
hogh (see SuppL). 

There is another belief of the Slavs and Hungarians, which, 
having strayed over to ns, must not be passed over in silence. 
In Hungary dawn is called hajnal {Esth. haggo), and the watch- 
men there cry to one another : ' hajnal vagyon szep piros, hajnal, 
hajnal vagyon ! ' aurora est (erumpit) polcra purpurea, aurora, 
aurora est. The same word heynal, eynal is in use among the 
Poles, who cry: 'hepial swita!* aurora lucet (Linde 1, 623). 
Now Dietmar of Merseburg tells ua under the year 1017 (7, 50 
p. 858) : ' Audivi de quodam baculo, in cujus snmmitate manns 
erat, unum in se ferreum tenena circulum, quod cum pastore illius 
villae Silivellun (Selben near Merseb.), in quo (1, qua) is fuerat, 
per omnes domos has singulariter ductus, in primo introitu a 
portitore buo sic salutaretur : vigila Hetmil, vigila ! sic enim 
rustica vocabatur lingua, et epulantes ibi delicate do ejusdem se 
tueri custodia sfculti autumabant.' And, coming to our own 
times, I quote from Ad. Knhn's Mark, sagen p. 3'30 : 'An old 
forester of Seeben by Salawedel used to say, it was oace the 
custom in these partSj on a certain day of the year, to fetch a tree 
out of the common-wood, and having sat it up in the village, to 
dance round it, crying : Hennil, Hennil wache I ^ Can this have 
come out of Dietmar ? and can this ' Hennil, wake I ' and 
* Hennil vigila ! ' so far back as the 11th cent, have arisen 
through misunderstanding tho Huog. vagyon (which means ' est/ 
not * vigilat *) ? Anyhow, the village watchman or shepherd, 
who went round to all the houses, probably on a certain day of 
the year, carrying the staff on which was a hand holding an iron 
ring, and who called out those words, seems to have meant by 
them some divine being. A Slovak song in Kollar (Zplevanky 
p. 247, conf. 447) runs thus : 
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Haiiial Bviti, gii den biely, 
stavayto velky i tnaly ! 
dosti sme gii dlulio spali. 



H. shines, now day is white, 

arise ye great and small ! 

long enough have we now slept. 



Bohemian writers try to identify this Hajnal, Heynal, Hetmil 
with a Servian or Bohemian god of herdsmen Honidlo ; ^ I know 
not how it may bo about this god, but honidlo is neuter in farm, 
and the name of a tool, it must have been gouidlo in Polish, and, 
totally unconuected with eynal, heynal (see Suppl.). 

We saw that the rising sun uttered a joyful sound, p. 741-2 
that the rustUng dawn laughed, p. 747 ; this agrees with the 
oft-repeated sentiment, that the day brings bliss, the night soitow. 
We say, • bappy as the day,' and Shaksp. 'jocund day*; Reinolt 
von der Lippe 'er verbilde als der dag*; MS. 2, 192 o£ depart- 
ing day, ' der tac sin wunne verlät.' Especially do birds express 
their joy at the approach of day : ' gjest inne swaaf o].i}?sBt hraefu 
bl&ca heofenes wijnne hUd'-heoH bodode/ Beow. 3598 ; the heaven's 
bliss that the raven blithe-hearted announces is the breaking day. 
' I am as glad as the hawks that dewy-faced behold the dawn 
(dogglitir dagshrim sid),' Sasm. IG?*"; ' nu ver^r bann svä feginn, 
sem fugl degi,' Vilk, saga, cap. 39, p. 94 ; * Horn was as fain o' 
fight as is the foule of the light when it ginneth dawe,* Horn and 
Rimen. B4, p. 307 ; 'ich warte der frouwen min, reht als des tages] 
diu kleinen vogellin* MS. 1, 51"; ' froib sich min gemüete, sami 
diu kleinen vogellin, so si sehent den morgetisckm/ MS. 2, 102*", 
Henco the multitude of poetic set-phrases that typify the break 
of day by the song of cocks (han-krät) or nightingales. Biarka- 
mal near the beginning : ' dagr er upp kominu, dynja hana 
fia^rar,' cocks' feathers make a din. ' ä la maiiana, quando los 
gallos cantaran,' Cid 317. 'li coo cantoient, pres fu del esclairier.' 
' I'aube est percie, sesclero la jornee, eil oisellon chantent en la 
ramee.* ' bia des morgens vrao, daz diu nahtigal rief,* En. 12545 
(see Suppl.). 

Night is represented as swift, overtaking, taking unawares, 
6oi} vv^, 11, 10, 394, for does not she drive & chariot ? She falls 
or sinks from heaven, 'la nuit iombe, unit tombante, h, la tombee de 
la nuit; ' she bricht ein (breaks or bursts iiij down), whereas day 
bricht an (on, forth) ; she gathers all at once, she surprises. In 

» Jungmoiia 1, 670. 72 i. Hanuscli pp. S60-7O. 
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Matth. 14, 15, wliere the Yulg. has 'hora jam praeteriifc/ Lather 
Germanizes ib into ' die nacht fällt daher ' (on, apace) ; and O. 
Germ, already used the verba ana, gihi,fallan in this aenae : abaijd 
unaih ana gdt, ther tiag ist sine a sindeSj O. v. 10, 8. in ane 
gaenda naht, N. Bth. 31. der äbent hegunde ane gän, Mar. 171, 
Bchiere viel du dia nahb an^ Roth. 2653. do diu naht ane gie, Er. 
3108. unz daz der äbent ane gie, Flore 3468. La. 1, 31-1. 
Wigal. 1927, 6693. als der äbent ane get, Wigal. 4763. biz daz 
der äbent ane lac, Ls. \, 243. din naht diu giU mich an, Wolfd. 
1 174. diu naht get una vasto zuo, Livl. chron. 5078. In the same 
way dgen (sink) : do der abent zuo seic, Diut. 3, &%. als6 iz zao 
deme äbande aei'c 3, 70. nu seig ouch der äbent zuo, Frauend. 95, 
20. diu naht begunde zuo sigen, Bab. 102. begiinde sigen an, 
367. do diu naht zuo sde, Dietr. 62*^. diii naht siget an, Ecke 
106. der äbent seic ie näher, Gudr. 878, 1 . ze tai diu Bunne was 
genigen, nnd der äbent zuo gesigen, Diut. 351, din naht begunde 
eigen an, Mor, 1620. 3963.^ diu tageweide din.wil hin (the day's 
delight it will away), der äbent siget vaste zuo, Amgb. 2*. der 
tach is ouch an una gewant, una siget der ävent in die haut, 
Ssp. pref. 193. in der sinkenden naht. Cornel, releg., Magd. 
1605, F. 5^ in sinklichier nacht, Schoch stud. D. 4". And we 
still say * till sinking night.' - Much the same are : nu. der 
äbent, diu naht zuo gefloz (came flowing up), Troj. 13676, 10499. 
AS. ^sefencom sigeltorht swwngen,' Andr. 1246.— But this set- 
ting in, gathering, falling can also come softly, secretly, like 
a thief: dm naht begunde suchen an (creep on), Dietr. 68^. nu 
was diu naht gediehen gar über daz gevilde (fields), Christoph. 
413. do nu diu naht her sleich, und diu vinster iu begreif (dark- 
ness caught him) 376: so tbiu naht biföng. Hei. 129, 16. do 
begreif in die nacht, Flörsheim chron. iu Miiuch 3, 188. wie 
mich die nacht begrif, Simplic. Ij 18, hett mich die nacht schon 
begriffen, Götz v. Berl. p. m. 164. In MHG. we find predicated 
of night 'ez bencmen,' to carry o£F (the hght? the victory?): 
unz inz diu nahb benam, Gudr. 879, 1. ne hete iz iu diu naht 
benomen, Diut. 3, 81 (conf. Gramm. 4, 334). Hroswitha says, in 
Fides et spes : * dies abiit, nox incmabit.' 

^ Both times ' eegea' in text ; if »igen an (Tiaocre) weie meant, we should ex- 
pect the word, daj in the dative. 

^ üoetbe Bftva Bweetly : For Eveniug now the earth w»9 rocking, And on the 
mountaiiia hung the Xight. 
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Clearly in many of these expresaiona Nighfc is regarded as a 
hostile, evil powei; in contrast to the kindly character of Day, who 
in tranquil ease climbs slowly up above the mountains ; lience 
night ia as leisurely about endingj as she is quick in setting' in : 
'diu naht gremec/iii'cA ende nam/ slowly the night took ending, 
Frauend. 206, 21. 'Night is no man's friend* says the proverb, 
as though she were a demon (see SuppL). 

Between Day and Night there is perennial strife. Night does 
not rule till day has given up the contest : * unz der tac liez sinen 
stnt,' Parz. 423, 15. *der tac nam ein ende, diu naht den sige 
gewan,' the victory won, Wolfd. 202-5. ' do der tac verquam, und 
diu naht daa lieht n!im,' En. 7866. 'Nu hegymäe onch. struchen 
der tac, daz sin sehin vil nach gelae, unt daz man durch diu 
wölken sach, des man der naht ze boten jach, manegen stem der 
balde gienc, wand er der naht berberge vionc. Nach der naht 
baniere kom sie selbe schiere.^ ^ In this pleasing description 
the stars of evening precede the Night herself, as pioneers and 
standard-bearing heralds, just as the morning star was inessenger 
of Day .2 

On p. 742 we had a sunrise taken from the Titurel ; a de- 
scription of failing day, which immediately precedes, deserves to 
stand here too : 

Do diu naht zuo sKchen 

durch nieman wolte läzen, 

und ir der tac entwichen 

muoste, er fuor stl wester kin die strdzen, 

also daz man die erd in each verslinden, 

unz er ir müht empfliehen, 

do kund' er sich von orient uf winden.* 

Eartll devours the departing day (see SuppU). 

I find the older poets dwelling more on the sense of gloominess .- 

1 The Day 'gau founder then and fall, and mnch was ahent Ws wonted eheen, 
till thro' the oloudB might they be Beon, whom conriera of the Night we call, full 
mauy a star that Hoetly fares, and harbourage fur her prepares. Next her bannera, 
soon Night herself came on. 

- Lucifer interea priieco soandebat Olyropo, Waltbar. 1188. Lucifer daoebat 
diem, Aeu. 3, 801. Evening is called iu Sa.nskT.raj<iuimnkha, night's mouth, which 
remindä one uf ' Hella'a mouth : ' so is morning ahamukha, day's mouth. Bopp's 
gloss. 27». 284''. 

^ Then Night came creeping on, for no man would she stay, and Bay must 
needs be gone, retreating down the western way ; the eartli devouring him thou 
see'st, until that he might from her flee, then oould he hoist him up from east. 
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vi/^ 6p(f)vai7} the äuskjj in Homer. ' tli6 warfcli äband cuman, naht 
mid rießu,' Hel. 170, 25. 'die finstere ragende nacht/ gloomy low- 
ring (jutting), Schreckensgast, Ingolst. 1590, p. 114. 'die eitele 
und finstere naclit/ Kornaiann'a Mona Ven. 329. ' nipende niht/ 
Beow. 1088. 1291, conf. genip (caHgo). ' scaduhelm/ Beow. 1293. 
' niJdhelm geswearc deorc ofer drybtguman ' 35 7ö. 'nikthelm to 
glad,* Andr. 123. El. 78 : to her, ag a goddess, is ascribed, quite 
in the spirit of our olden time, a terrible and fearful helmet, like a 
cloak-of-darknes3, ' niht helmade ' (put on her helmet) we are told 
in Andr. 1306. Still finer perhaps is that 'eye of blacJc night,' 
KeXatyTJi; vvKTo<i ofJt,fia in Aeschylus (Pers. 428) for thick dark- 
ness fiis opposed to the bright eye of night, the moon, p. 702 
(see Suppl.).' 

The poetic images I have here collected remove all doubt as to 
Day and Night having been in the remotest antiquity both alive 
and divine. But the sentiment must very early have lost some 
of its hold over the Teatona, from the time they laid aside that 
name for day, which of itself bespoke his kinship with the godp. 

Reckoning by nights instead of days does indeed rest on the 
observance of lunar time (p, 708), but may have another reason 
too, the same that prompted men to count winters and not snm- 
raers. The heathens used to fix their holy festivals for, or prolong 
tbem into, the night, especially those of the summer and winter 
BolsticeSj as we see by the Midsummer and Christmas fires ; the 
fires of Easter and May also bear witness to festal nights. The 
Anglo-Saxons kept a hcerfestniht {ON. haustnofct, haustgrima), 
the Scandinavians a höJcitnott [F. Magn. Lex. 1021). Beda in his 
De temp. rat. cap. 13 has preserved a notable piece of informa- 
tion, though its full meaning is beyond our ken : ' Incipiebant 
annum (antiqui Anglorum populi) ab octavo cal. Jan. die, ubi nunc 
natale Domini celebramus ; et ipsam noctem, nunc nobis sacro- 
sanctam, tanc gentili vocabulo inodranecld (modra niht),^ i.e. ma- 
intvh noctem appoUabant ob causam, ut euspicamur, ceremoniarum 
quas in ea pervigiles agebant.' Who were these mothers ? 



' Images now familiar to us, about quenching the lamps of day, I have not met 
Tvith tu the old poeta ; but the night burna her tapers too. Shakap. deacribea the 
end of night by ' aiglit's candles are burut,' Kom. & J. 3, 6. 

' Afzelius 1, 4. 13 has no right to speak of a rimdernatt, wMch is not founded 
on Norse docs., but simply borrowed from Bcda. [Can ' mödre niht' have meant 
' muntere nacht,' wakeful night? conf. ' pervigiles.'] 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
SUMMER AND WINTER. 

The Seasons, whiclij iike day and night, depended on tlie near- 
ness or distance of tlie sun, have maintained tlieir personality a 
great deal more vigorously and distinctly. Their slow revolution 
goes on with a measured statelineas, while the frequent chang-e of 
day and night soon effaced the recollection of their having once 
been god a. 

Day and night I'esemble summer and winter in another point, 
viz. that the break of day and the arrival of summer are greeted 
with joyful songs by the birds, who mourn in silence duriag night 
and winter. Hence the Eddie kenningar of gleS'ißigla (laetitia 
volacrum) for summer, and sut oh nirlÖ' fugla (dolor et anger 
avium) for wioter. This sympathy of nature finds utterance no 
end of times in the lays of onr minnesingers (see Suppl.) . 

The olden time seems at first to have recognised only two 
seasons in the year, afterwards threo^ and lastly four. To this 
the very names bear witness. Our jahr, Goth, jer, OHG. jär, M. 
Nethl. jaer, OS. ger, AS. gear, Engl, year, ON. ur, is plainly the 
Pol. iar, iaro, Boh. gar, garo, which signify spring.* In the 
same way the Slavic Veto, Ueto, liato, strictly summer, and seem- 
ingly akin to our lenz^ OHG. lenzo, lengiz, MHG. lenze, lengez, 
AS. lejiden, lengtcn (lent, spring) has come by degrees to cover 
the whole year. Thus both jar and leto mean the warmer season 
(spring or summer) ; and southern nations reckoned by them, as 
the northern did by winters. 

TJlphilas renders ero? by jer, and ivtavTo^ either by aßn, Gal. 
4, 10, or atajmi, John 18, 13, a word that has died out of our 
language everywhere else, but still hngers in the Gothic names 
Athanagildus, Athanaricus (AJjnagilds, AJjnareiks) ; it seems 

1 The Pol. iar looks like tap, but this ie understood to be föi fiap, Ficap, Lat. 
Tor for verer, veser, cloBt'ly coim. with Lith. waaara (aeBtas) and Sanskr. vasauta, 
Benlej I, 309. Of the same root seems tho Slar. ?csiia, wiosua (spring), but hardly 
the ON. väsa^r, which means sharp winter. 
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akin to Ito?, perhaps to the Slavic god, godinii, which in Rass. 
and Serv. mean a year, ■while in 0.S1. they stood, aa the Pol. 
g»^d. Boh. hod, hodine still stand, for time in general. The 
relation between erof and twaurö? remains uncertain, for in Od. 
1, 16 (iro^ ■^X6e wepiirXo/Miveav evtavTÖtv, a, year went past with 
circling seasons) eviavroi are sections of a year, while other 
accounts make an eViaurö? contain three cttj. This comp. 
eviavTOi; holds in it the simple evo<!, Lat. annus ^ (see Suppl.), 

The year was supposed to make a circle, a ring (orbis, circulus) : 
i&rea umbi-hring, jar-kring, umbi-huurft; MHG. jares umhe-ganc, 
-ring, -vart, -trit; and the completion and recommencement of 
this ring was from a very early period the occasion of solemn 
festivities. Eligius preaches: *nallu3 in kal. Jan. nefanda aut 
ridiculosa, vetulos aut cervulos aut joticos faciat, neque mensas 
super noctem componatj neque strenas aut hibitiones superfiuas 
exerceat.^ This was apparently a Celtic and Roman custom, 
'strenae ineunte anno' are mentioned by Suetonius (Cal.42. Aug. 
Ö7), and the holy mistletoe was plucked amid joyful cries of 
'a-gui-lan-neuf !' • [Michelet 2, 17: guy-na-ne, maguinanneu, 
gui-gne-leu, Suppl,]. Nothing of the kind seems to have been 
known in Germany ; but it ia worth while to notice the New- 
year's hymns and wishes in Clara Hätzlerin's book as late ^s the 
14th cent. (57''. 77% espec. 196—201 in Haltaus's ed.) where the 
year ia pictured as a newborn babe, a newborn god, who will grant 
the wishes of mortals. Immediately, no doubt, this referred to 
Christmas and the Saviour's birth, in placea where the new year 
began with that day ; yet some heathen practices seem to have 
gob mixed up with it too, and I cannot overlook the nse in these 
hymns of the bare adj, new, without the addition of '^year* or 
' child ^ (just as in naming the new-moon, p. 710, n^, niuwi) : 
[' des günn dir alles der neivgebom ! ' this the Newborn grant 
thee all, Hatzl. 196b. So in other new-year's wishes : ' wünsch 
ich dir ain vil gut jUr zu disem new,* Wolkenst. p. 167. 'gen 
disem saeligen guoten newen/ Ad, Keller's Altd. ged. p. 10, — 
SrppL.]. 

Otherwise I hardly find the year as a whole (conf. the riddle, 
p. 737) exalted into a person, except in adjurations, spells and 



' For amnns, says Bopp'n Gloas. Skr. Ifi*» ; Bcnfey 1, 310 explains inavrüt by 
Skr. amAvat, fKi; being am&, new-moon. 
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cnraes : ' sani mir daz heilecjdr ! * ao (lielp) me holy year, Ls. 1, 
287. Haupt's Zeitschr. 7, 104. The two following refer to the 
year's comtnencement only: * ein saelec jar gang dich an!' a 
blessed year betide thee, Ls. 3, 111; and ' daa dich ein verges jar 
müez ane komen I ' a doomed (fey) year be thy dolej Ls. 1, 317. 
In AS. 'o"5 ]JEet oSer com gear in geardas/ Beow. 2260 (see 
Sappl.). 

But even in the earliest times the year had fallen into halves, 
to which AS. and ON. give the carious name of missere, misseri, 
and the AS. poems seem to reckon chiefly by these. We find 
'missera worn/ Btore of m., Ceedm. 71, 10; ' fela raissera ' 180, 
23. Beow. 306; 'hund missera,' Beow. 2996. 3536 = the 50 
winters in 4413; *misserum frod, missarum frM,^ Ceedm. 104, 
80. 141, 16 (wise with age, like 'gearum, dsegrime, fyrndagam 
frod,' Gramm. 1, 750). In the Edda I find only 212*", 'ein 
misaeri* (per «num annum), and 'sams misgeris' (eodem anno) ; 
but the Grägas has also misseri (semestrium). The etymolog^j of 
the word ia not easy : ono would expect to find in it the words 
half (mediiis, dimidius) and year, but the short vowel of the 
penult conflicts with the ON. ar and AS. gear, and it appears 
to be masc. besides (einn misseri, not eitt na.) ; the ON. misseri 
(bad year, annonae Caritas, neat.) is quite another thing. Agfain, 
why should the d of the AS. midde (Goth, midja, OHG. mitti) 
have passed info 8% ? It must be admitted however, that in 
the relation of Lat. medius to Goth, midja we already observe a 
disturbance in tho law of change ; misseri may have come down 
and continued from so remote an antiquity that, while in appear- 
ance denying its kindred, it will have to own them after all, and 
the ' miss ' is in the same predicament as the Gr. fxiaof;, fiecra-ois 
compared with Sanskr. raadhyas, or jSi/o-o-d? =/3uÖo?. No '"mis- 
seri, raiaslri ' meets us in the OHG. remains, but the lost hero- 
lays may have known it. as even later usages retain the reckoning 
by half-years ; when tho Hildebr.-lied says ' ih wallota sumaro 
enti tointro sehatic ur lante,' it means only 60 misseri (30 sum- 
mers and 30 winters}, which agrees with the ' 30 years * of the 
more modern folk-song; and we might even guess that the 
'thirteen years' and 'seven years' in Nib. 1082 and 1327, 2, 
which make Chriemhild somewhat old for a beauteous bride, "were 
at an older stage of the epos understood of half-years. In the 
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North, where winter preponderates, so many winters stood for 
BO many years, and * tdl£ vetra gamaW ' meana a twelve- year -old. 
That in OHG. and even MHG. summer and winter represent the 
essential division of the year, I infer even from the commonly 
nsed adverbs aumerlanc, winterlanc, while we never hear of a 
lengezlanc or herhestlanc ; the ON. sumarltingr, vetrlängr, are 
supplemonted by a haustlangr (the whole autumn). 

The Greek year has only three seasons, cap, depo<;, ■p^etfuov, 
autumn is left out. Our two great annivei'saries, the summer 
and winter solsticeB, marked off ttoo seasons ; the harvest-feast 
at the end of Sept. and the fetching-in of summer are perhaps 
sufficient proof of a third or fourth. The twofold division is 
further supported by the AS. terms midsumor and midwinter, 
ON. miffsumar, mid'vetr, which marked the same crises of solstice, 
and had no midhearfeat to compete with them ; an AS. midlencien 
(Engl, midlent) does occur, and is about equivalent to oar 7nif- 
faden. Now in what relation did the missere stand to midsumor 
and midwinter ? The day (of 24 hours) likewise fell into two 
halves of 12 hours each, the AS. t^ttgror, ON. dcBgr ; and dogor 
bears the same relation to dseg as miasere to gear. Our ancient 
remains have no tuogar attending upon tac, but a Gothic dogr by 
the sido of dags may be inferred from fidurdugs and ahtdudögs 
in Ulphilas (see Suppl.), 

Tacitus, after saying that the Germans cultivate grain only, 
and neither enclose meadowa nor plant orchards, adds : 'unde 
annum qaoqne ipsum non in totidem digerunt species : Mems et 
ver et aestas intellectum ac vocabula habent j auctuTnni perinde 
nomen ac bona ignorantur.' Here auctumnus evidently refers to 
garden-fruit and aftermath, while the reaping of corn is placed 
in summer, and the sowing in spring. But when we consider, 
that North Germany even now, with a milder climate, does not 
get the grain in tül August and September, when the sun is 
lower down in the sky ; and that while August ia strictly the 
emte-month ' and Sept. the herbst-month, yet sometimes Sept. 
is called the augstin and October tho herbat-month ; the Tacitean 
view cannot have been universally true even in the earliest times. 
Neither does the OHG. Iwrpist, herbist, AS. hearfeet^ seem at 



^ OHG. ATanmllnAt, from aran (mesBiE), Goth, asana ; the 0. Saxons said 
hevod or bta, Hel. IH^ 11. 1% 14 ; Netlil. bouvi, bouivd. 
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all younger than otter very old words. More correct surely Is 
the statement we made before, that aä we go further north in 
Europe, tliere appear but two scaaous in all, summer and winter ; 
and as we go southj we can distinguish, three, four, or even five.^ 
Then also for mythical purposes the two seasons are alone avail- 
able, though sometimes they are called spring and winter, or 
spring and autumn^ (see Suppl.), 

With the Goth, vinfrus (hierns) we have a right to assume a 
masc. swmnts exactly like it, though HI ph. in Mk 13, 28 (and 
prob, in Matth, 24, 32 and Lu. 21, 30) rendered Bipoi by asans 
(harvest- time). The declension follows from OHG. sumar = 
sumaru (for a Goth, sumrs of I decl. would bring in its train 
an OHG. aomar) ; also from AS. sumor with dat. aumera, not 
sumere. The ON. sumar being neut. in the face of a masc. vetr, 
OHG- w{)itaTf AS. winter, seems inorganic ; it must have been. 
masc. once. The root assumed in my Gramm. 2, 55 runs upon 
sowing and reaping of crops. 

The .Edda takes us at once into the genealogy of these two 
worthies. Sumar is the son of Svasud^r {Seam.'Si*'. Sn. 23. 127), 
a name derived from sväa (carus, proprius, domesticus), Goth. 
SV&3, OHG. suaa, for he is one that blesses and is bleat, and after 
him is named all that is aweet and blithe (svaslegt, blifct). But 
the father of Vetr is named Vindloni or Yindsvalr (windbringer, 
windcool), whose father again was Vasaffr (ibid.) the dank and 
raoiat : a grim coldhearted kindred. But both aets, as we should 
anticipate, come before us as giants, Sväsu^r and Sumar of a 
good friendly sort, Väsa"Sr, Vindsvalr and Vetr of a malignant ; 



' Bpaniards divide spring into primavera and verann (great spring), see Don 
Quix. 2, 53 and Ideler fi, 305. After Terano comeB estio, Fr. 6t6, both maac, while 
Ital. esta, eatate remains fem, like aestas. 

^ The Slavs too, as a race, hold with two principal seasons : summer and year 
are both leto, i.e. tho old year ends with wioter, and with summor the now begins ; 
l&to, 1Ü0 our Jahr, is neat-, and of coarse inipersonal. Winter they call zima 
(fern.). When intennediate seasons have to bo named, they say podleti (aubaestas) 
for spring, pndzim (auhhiems) for autumn. But other names have also come into 
TOguo, beside the garo, iaro above : Rusa. and Boh. veanti, PoL wiosnn ; Sloven. 
vy-gred (e-grediens, in Germ, Carinthia amicnrt), mJado leto (yonng summer), 
mladletie, pn-mliind, g-pomlad, s-prot-tetie (fr. s-prot, against), all denoting spring; 
tho South SlftVB espec. felt the need of parting spring from summer. Autumn ia 
in Sexy, yiwn, Slov&n. yezen or predzimn {prae-hiems), Knsa. öuen. Zimh must be 
very old, Lith. ziema, Gr. x"/**^"- ^^^.t. hiem«, Skr, hhnanta, Onrfrilhling, fnihjahr 
(early year) is neither 0. nor MHG., but formpd during the last few cents, on the 
model of printemps or primavera; »pHtling, spiitjahr {lato year) ia also used for 
autumn. On amiearU and einwärts coni. S^m. 1, 117. i, IGl. 
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SO thab bore again the twofold nature of gianta (p. 528-9) is set 
in a clear light. The Skäldskaparmäl puts them down among the 
ancient iotnar : 209^ Somr {al, Somir) ok Svasuffr, 210^ Viiids^valr 
ok Viffarr (1. Vetr). Even now Summer and Winter are much 
used as proper names, and we may suppose them to have been 
such from the beginning, if only because [as names of seasons] 
they do not agree with any in the Non-Teufconio tongues. An 
urkande in Neugart no, 373 (as early as a.d. Ü58) introduces us 
to two brothers named Wintar and Sumar. Graff 1, 631 has the 
proper name Wintarolf in the augmentative form (see p. 762 n.) 

Now I will produce plain marks of their personality, which 
have long maintained themselves in popular phrases aod poetic 
turns of speech. We say every day ; Stimmer, Winter is at the 
door, comes in, sets in. H. Sachs iv. 3, 21^ ; "^ till Summer step 
this way/ '^ In MHG. the one is commonly called lieb (lief, 
dear), the other leid (loathly, sad) : ' der liehe Sumer urloup 
genam/ took leave, Ben. 344. ' urloup nam der Winder," 362. 
Both are provided with a retinae : ' Sumer, dine holden (retainers) 
• von den huoben aint gevarn,' 304. ' Sumer, din gesinde,' 406. 
' min sane siile des Winters wapen tragen,* my song should W.*s 
livery wear, MS. 1, 1 78**. ' Winder ist mit siuen vriunden koraen,' 
Ben. 414. Evidently they have marched up with their men, each 
with intent to war upon and chase away his foe : ' der leide 
Winder hM den Sumer hin verjaget,' 381. ' er (der Winter) ist dir 
gehaz, er en-weiz niht umbe waz, selten er des ie vergaz, awenne 
er dinen stuol besaz, er en-ructe in vür baz, sin gewalt wol tüäend 
eilen vür den dinen g&t/ he hateth thee^ he wot not why ; he 
seldom forgat, when thy chair he besät, bat he pushed it farther ; 
his power passeth thine, etc. MsH. 3, 258. Ben. 303. ' Winter^ 
Mt ez hie gcrumet' cleared out, Ben. 437. — Again, as summer 
begins with May, wo have that month acting as its representative, 
and just as full of life and personality, (All three receive the 
title of lord : ' min herre Winter I ' MsH. 3, 2a7^ ' her Meie ! ' 
3, 443". 'her Meige I ' Walth. 46, 30). May makes his entry : 
' so der Meige in gat/ Meist. Alex. 144''. ' so der vil siieze 
Moige in gat,' Trist. 537. 'Meigo ist komen in din lant,' Ms. 1, 



' Alsc diQ Smier quam int lant, Heinaert 215\. nlse de Sommer qnSme iBt 
lernt, Reineke 2311. do here do Summer trat, Wiggort 2, 49. 

^ Without article, tlierefoze not com. nomi; ooat, p. 704 note, Solans. 
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IS*". Ben. 364. ^der Meie sia ingesinde bat/ lias his retinue 1, 
14'*. ' des Meien tiir ist tif getan, MsH. 3, 296". * der Mei ist in 
den landen hie ' 3^ 230^. ' so der Meie stnen Jcräme schouwen 
lät (his store displays), unde in gat mit vil manigem liehten 
male' 30, 30''. 'ril manager hande varwe (full many a hue) 
hkt in ainem knlme der Meige,' MS. 1, 59*. 'der Meie hat 
hrieve für gesant, daz sie künden in diu lant sine kunfb den 
vruoten^' Ben. 433; like a king who after a long absence 
returns victorious, he sends letters on before, to announce his 
coming. ' da ist der Meie und al sin kraft, er und sin geselle- 
Bchaft diu (aic 1.) ringent manige Bwsere (lighten many a 
burden) J Meie hat im angesiget' overcome him (winter), Ben. 
449. 'ich lobe dich, Meie, diner kraft, du tuost Sumer sigehaft,* 
tliou makeat S. victorioas (both prop, n.), MS. 2, 57*. 'ob der 
Meige ze velde lac,' La. 1, 199. 'so der Meige alrßrst «i gdt* 
Frauend. 14. ' der Mei hat sin gezeli bestelt,' set up .his tents, 
camp, MsH. 3, 303^ ' des Meien scMlt,* 3, 307». ' Sumer der 
h4t sin gezelt nu gerihtet liberal,' Ma. 2, 57''. 'des Meien 
waldencere kündet an die sumorzit,* May's forester announces 
Bummertide, MsH. 3, 230''. ' die (waldes ougenweide, forest's 
eye-feast) hfi.t der Meie für gesant, daz si künden in diu lant sin 
kunft ' 3, 227''. ' der Meie vüeret den vralt an stncr henäe/ leads 
the wood by the hand, MS. 2, 81^; he is provided with hands 
(like Wish, p. 142}. Men worship him with thanks and bowing, 
like a king or god making his progress (p. 213, Freyr) ; like 
them he has hia strete (highway) : ' des Meigen strdze,' Ben. 42. 
' Ai des Meien drdzen,' MS. 23*. * Meie, ich wil dir ntgen,' bow 
to, Ben. 398. ' erent den Meien,' Ben. 184. MsH. 1, 147'-»». 
* der Meie habe des da7ic / ' thanks thereof, '^ Ben. 434, May and 
Summer put on their verdant attire : ' der Meie ist M sin g'rüenez 
zwi gesezzen/ MS. 2, 75*. May hears complaints, he commands 
his flowers, 1, 3''. ' des Meigen vriunt (attendant), dor griiene 
wase (sward), der het tz bluomen angeleit (laid on) so wüneclSohe 
sumerkleit,' Trist. 562. 'der Sumer snoit sin kleit,' Ben. 159. 
'der Meie sendet dem walde kleider' 436. 'der Sumer gab diu 

1 In Qramm. 4, 72ij is & coll. of the oft-recarrlng phiases ' dea Meigon ere 
(honour), d. M. giiete, des BnmerB güete (goodness),' which seem to imply an ancient 
woFBldp (p. 29, era). I add a few more referencea : MbH. 1, 52*. eö\ 61*. 194». 
SOo». 348^ 3, 222^. Kotice: < Got gebe daz der htrbeat ein ere volhringe ! ' that 
autumn hia worsliip fulfil, MS. 2, 180». 
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selben kleit, Abrelle maz, der Meie sneit/ April measured, Maj 
cut oat, MS. 2, 94''. 'diu (kleider) het gegeben in (to them) 
der Meie z^einer ninwen wäfc (weeds, clothing),' MsH. 3, 286''. 
' Mei hat Ruprozzen berg und tai^ 3, IBS'*. ' Sumer tat gesendet 
öz Bin wunae, der Meie spreit M diu lant sin wät ' (2, 291),^ ' der 
blüenden heide voget (heath's controller) ist mit gewalfc öf uns 
gezoget (has rushed), hoert wi er mit winde broget (blusters) -üf 
wait und im gevilde,' MsH. 1, 193* (see Suppl.). 

But more especially does the antithesis demand attention. In 
Winie7''s train come Rime and Snow, still personifications, and 
giants from of old (p. 532). They declare war against Summer : 
'dir hat widerseit beidiu i2if and Sne,' Ben. 398. ' der Meie löste 
bluoraeu fiz Rifen bands' 437. 'manegen tac stark in stnen 
banden lac diu heide (the heath lay fast in Winter's bonds) ; una 
was verirt der wunne hirt von dee argen Winter^s nit,' long did 
we miss our shepherd of hliss by wicked W.'s envy, MsH. 1, 
192*. *der W. und sme hnechle (his men), daz ist der Rife und 
der Wind,* Hartm. erst, büchl. 834. MaH. 3, 232*. What 
Summer clothed, Winter strips bare : ' über diu öre^i - er dem 
waki sin kleider brach,' tore the wood's clothes ov^er his ears 
(ibid.). *dä daz niuwe loup (leafage) 6 was entsprungen, des 
hästu nu geviilht dmen sac* 2^ 386*^; like an enemy or robber, 
he fills his sack with booty (saccage). ' bluomen unde loup was 
des Rifeti Erster roup (Orst plunder), den er in die secJce schoup 
(shoved into his sacks), er enspielt in noch enkloup,' Ben. 304. 
Yet, ' sunder Rifen dauc, allez griienez in früiden lit/ no thanks 
to Jack Frost, all green things are in glee, MS. 1, 34**. *^unbe- 
sungen ist der wait, daz ist allez von des Rifen ungeniden (ill- 
will) komen,' Ben. 275. Wizlau in one song exclaims : ' Winder, 
dich vorhöte (take heed) I der Sumer komt ze mote,' to meet 
tbee, Amgb. 29"; and Walther 39, 9 : ^weizgot, er lät ouch dem 
Meiea den strit/ Winter gives up the battle; conversely, 'der 
Sumer siuen strit dem Winder lat,' Warnung 23SG. And, what 
is more than all, one poem ^ has preserved even the mythic name 



> Bo that ' des Moigen w^t, kMt ' MS. S, 105-6-7 is a metaplior for foliage, and 
' boten (mesaengerB) des Sumeres ' 1, Ü7'' for flowers. 

- ' Walt hfit flren, vdt hat geeüit,' wood has curs, field haa sight, MS. 2, ISl' ; 
' velt liÄt ören, wait hat ougen,' i^yea, las'». 

^ Nithort's, Ben. 3Si. To tkia puot 'vie owe the liveliest images of Summer 
And Winter. 



SUMMER AND WINTEB. 

of tlie Rime-^iant : it is Auckolf, formed just with the sufiSx ~olf, 
■which like -oU is characteristic of moustrous ghostly beings ; ^ 
the root auka, OHGr. ouhhu, meaos augeo, so that Oucholf may 
contain the notion of enormous, gigantic * (aee SuppL). 

Summer and Winfer are at war with one another, exactly like 
Day and Night (p. 752) ; Day and Summer gladden, as Night 
and Winter vex the world.^ 

Now the arrival of Summer, of May, or as we now say, of 
Spring, was kept as a holiday from of old. In the Mid. Ages 
this was called die zit empfdhen, welcoming the season, MS. 1, 
200". 2, 78^. Ben. 453; die zit mii sange hegen (keep), Misc. 
2, 198; den Sumer empjahen, MaH. 8, 207». 211». 232*. ' Sumer, 
wis (be) empfangen von mir hundert tüsent stunt (times) ! ' Ben. 
328, 'vrouwen und man empfiengen den Meien,' MsH. 3, IBS'*. 
'dawart der 'iiiei empf a )igmi wol^ 3, 218''. 21D". 'den Meigen 
enpfdhen nnd tanzen * 1, 47''. ' nu woliif griiezen (greet) wir den 
Biiezen I * 1, 60''. 'ich wil den Sumer grüezen' 3, 446''. ' helfent 
griiezen mir den Meien,' MS. 1, 202'*. 'si (diu vogellin, small 
fowl) wellent alle griiezen nü den Meien ' 2, 8-4''. ' willekome her 
Meige ! ' 1^ 57''. * ett mlkhome her Meie ! ' 1, 59*, 'b6 wol dir, 
lieber Sumer, daz du komen hist ! ' MaH. 2, 316''. A song in 
Eschenburg'a Deukm, 458 has the burden ' willkommen Maie I ' 
(see Suppl.). 

But the coming in of Summer did not happen on any fixed 
day of the year, it was determined by accidental signs, the open- 
ing of flowers, the arrival of birds. This was called finding 
Summer : * ich hän deri Sumer vmiden,' MsH, 3, 202''. 

Whoever had spied ' den ersten vtol ' * made it known ; the 
whole village ran to the spot, the peasants stuck the flower on a 
pole, and danced around it. On this subject also Ntthart has 
some spirited songs, MsH. 3, 208-9; conf. 202'' (den traten viol 



1 Gramm. 2, 334—40; conf. Nahtolf, Biterolf, Egißgrimolt (p. 238), FasoU 
(p. 629), Mimerolt (p. 379), KoTjolt (p. 414). 

2 A MHü. poet paints the battle between May nnd Antumc, in a prettj story 
(Fragm. 29), but it does not come within the mythic province, conf. MS. 2, 105. 
More to the point is H. Sachs's poem 1, 420-1. A M. Ntstbl. ' epel van den winter 
«ade Summer ' is printed in Hofim, hor. belg. G, 125 — 140. Notker in Cap. 27 calls 
' kerbest unde lemo, zweno genöza,' iellowa twain. 

* The Frifi. Laws too couple night with wtBter : ' si ilia tenebrosa nebula et 
frigidiBaima hiems in hortoa et eepes descendit,' Biclith. 40 (haersd thiu thiasteia 
naclu and thi nedkalda winter \u tlia tfiner hleth). 

* riorum prima ver nuntiantimu viola alba, Kiny 21, 11 (38). 
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Bchonwen). H. Sacha iv. 3, 49 seq. describes the same festival; 
round the first aummer flower they dance aud sing. * den erfteyi 
hluomen vlehten,' MS. 1, 41'" (see Suppl.). 

That the first cocJcchafor also was fetched in with ceremonies, 
we saw on p, 693-4 } to thia day the passion for hunting these 
chafers and playing with them is indeatructibly rooted among 
boys. 

In like manner the first swallow, the first stork was hailed aa 
messenger of spring {ayyekof eapot). The swallow^s retnrn waa 
celebrated even by the Greeks and Bomans : Athenaena 8, 15 p. 
■>60 givea a j(eXiS6vt(rfj,a,^ chanted by children at Rhodes, who 
carried a swallow about and collected eatables. The custom still 
survives in Greece; the young people assemble on March 1, and 
traverse all the streets, singing a sweet spring-song; the singers 
carry a swallow carved out of wood^ which stands on a cyliuder, 
and keeps turning round.^ ' Hirundine 'prima' says Horace 
Epist. i. 7, 13. That in Germany also t\\Q first swallow was taken 
notice of in the Mid. Ages, is shewn by the superstitious obser- 
vance (Sup. G, and I, 217) of digging a coal out of the ground 
on her appearance. In Sweden the country folk welcome her 
with a thrice repeated shout of joy (Westerdahl p. 55). Both 
swallow and stork are accounted sacred inviolable creaturea. He 
that first announced the return of the stork to the Greeks, 
received messenger's pay. As late as last century the warders 
of many German towns were required to blow-in the approaching 
herald of spring,^ and a drink of honour was served out to them 
from the town-cellar. An epigram by Joach. Olearius begins : 

Ver laetum rediit, rediitque ciconla grata, 
aspera dum pulso frigore ceasat hiema.* 

The cuckoo may also be regarded as the announcer of spring, 
nitd an O.Engl, song appeals to him : ' sumer is icumen in, IJmdc 
dng cucu!' Hone's .Daybook 1, 739 (see Suppt.). 

The proclaiming of suvimer by songs of the younger folk still 



^ Ilgen, npusc. pliilol. 1, 166. Zeil's Feriensohr. 1, &3. 68. Bchneidewin's 
Dfileotua a, 466-6. 

''' Faiiriel 2, 256. Disc, prfelim. xrviii. More fullj in Tbeod. Kind p. 12. 

' Alpenrosen (Bern 1817) p. 49 ; conf. Hebel'a aoug Der atorch. 

* Kostock 16 IW ; oodI. JoL. ProutoriuB's ' Ötoiclia und iBcliwalbeö-vfinterquartier,' 
Frnnof. 1676, p. löö. 
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prevails, or did prevail in recent centuries, almost everywhere in 
German ond Slav countries, and bespeaks a very ancient origin. 
What the nainnesiogers, with their elegant phrases about the old 
'chair, entry, highway, grace and glory of Summer' as a king 
or god, may have led us to guess, is supplemented and illus- 
trated by abiding customs of the people, which in rude artless 
fashion drive at the main point. The modes of celebration and 
the songs vary greatly. '^ Often there is only a wreath, a doll, an 
animal carried about in a basket, and gifts demanded from house 
to houae.^ Here it is a cock, there a crow or a /ojj,^ that the 
children take round, as in Poland at the time of coleda (new- 
year) they go about with a stuffed wolf, collecting gifts (Linde 
sub v. koleda). These animals do not migrate, and I leave it 
nndetermined, what right they can have to represent the stork 
or swallow, or whether they mean something altogether different. 
The approach of Summer is only mentioned in a few words and 
phrases, or not at all. 

In many places however the collecting of gifts is only the 
sequel to a provioua performance full of meaning, in which youths 
and maidens take part. Two disguised as Summer and Winter 
make their appearance, the one clothed with ivy or singrün, the 
other with draw or mosa, and they fight one another till Smnmer 
ivins. Winter is thrown on the ground, his wrappages stripped 
off and scattered, and a summer's wreath or branch is carried 
about. Here we have once more the ancient idea of a quarrel or 
war between the two powers of the year, in which Summer comes 
off victorious, and Winter is defeated; the people supply, as it 
were, the chorus of spectators, and break out into praises of the 
conqueror. 

^ The most diligent collector of them, though in a scatteTed disorderly way, is 
Chr. Höiiir. Schmid of Gieasen, both in tho ' Journal von and für D.' for 1787. 1, 
18(1-08. 4Ö0-5 ; for 1788. 1, 566-71. 2, 409-11 ; for 1790. 1, 3lO-i ; for 1791. 1002 ; 
and in the * Deutaeho monatsehrift ' for 1798. 2,58-67; he gives references to a 
great many authors old and new. A atill earlier article in ' Jotiriiai v. u. f. D.' for 
17S-i. K 282 ig worth consultiug. Isolated factg in Kriinitz'a Encyclop. 68, 6öl 
Beq., Griiter'B Idunna 1813 p, 41, Biifiohing's "Wöch. nachr. 1, 1B3-6, S, 166 and 
other places to h& cited as they are wanted. The two earliest treatises are by PanI 
Chr. Hilscher ' do rilu Dominicae Laetarc, quem Tulgo appellunt den tod austreiben,' 
Lips. 1690 (in Germ. 1710), aiid Joli, Casp. Zoumer 'de Dominica Laetare,' Jena 
1706. 

- Let the summer- children sell you a summer, and your oowa will give plenty 
of milk. Sup. I, 1097. 

* Keiniiart, Introd. p. ccsis. Athen, also, ubi supra, speaka of a croto being 
carried, about, instead ol the swallow. 
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The cagtom. jnst described belongs chiefly fco districts on the 
middle Rhine, beyond it in the Palatinate, this side of it in tho 
Odenwald betwixt Main and Neckar. Of tho songs that are sung 
I give merely the passages in point : 

Trarira ! der Sommer der ist da ; 
wir wollen binans in garten 
und wollen des Sommers ivarten (attend), 
wir wollen hinter die hecken {behind the hedges) 
und wollen den Somtner wecken (wake), 
der Winter hats verloren (has lost), 
der Winkr liegt gefangen (lies a prisoner) ; 
und wer nicht dazu kommt (who won't agree), 
den schlagen wir mit stangen (we'll beat with staves). 
Elsewhere : Jajaja t der Sommertag ^ ist da, 

er kratzt dem Winter die aiigen aus (scratch W.'s 

eyes out), 
und jagt die bauern zur stabe hinaus (drive the 

boors out of doors). 
Or : Stab aus I ^ dem Wi^iter gekn die augen aus (W.'s 

eyes come out) j 
Veilchen, rosenhlumen (violets and roses), 
holeti wir den Sommer (we fetch), 
schicken den Winter über 'n Rhein (send W. over 

Ehine), 
bringt nns guten kühlen wein. 
Also : Violen und die hht,7ne7i 

bringen uns den Sommer, 

der Sommer ist so keck (cheeky, bold), 

und wirft den Winter in den dreck (flings W. in the 

dirt). 
Or : Stab aus, stab aus, 

blas dem Winter die angen aus (blow W/s eyea out) ! 

Songs like this must have come down through many centuries ; 
and what I have quoted above from poets of the 13th cent, pre- 

' For Sommer ? oonf. Bmldffig for Bcaldor, p. 222-9, and Day, p. 738. 

' Also ' starn aw« ' or ' Uta maus,' and ' Imib atis, treib aiH, dem W. ist ein ftug' 
ftVft.' Stabaaa may be for »tauham = up aad away, Böhm. 3, G02 ; coiif. Ziugerle 
2, 147. 
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supposes their existence, or that o£ songs substantially the same. 
The conception and setting of the whole are quite heathenish : 
valiant Summer found, fetched, wakened from his sleep; van- 
quished Winter rolled in the dnst, thrown into chains, beaten 
with staves, bliuded, banished ; these are demigods or giants of 
antiquity. Violet« are mentioned with evident reference to the 
welcoming of Summer. In some parts the children march out 
with vfhite peeled rods, either for the purpose of helping Summer 
to belabour the foe, or perhaps to represent the retinue of Winter, 
for it was the old custom for the conquered and captive to be let 
go, carrying white staves (RA. 134). One of the band of boys, 
marching at their head wrapt in straiv, stands for Winter, another 
decked wiih im for Summer. First the two fence with their poles, 
presently they close and wrestle, till Winter is thrown and his 
strait} gar-ment stript off him. During the duel, the rest keep 
singing : 

stab aus, stab aus, 

stecht dem Winter die augen atis ! 

This is completely the ' rauba birahanen, hrusti giwinnan, caesos 
spoliare armis ' of the heroic age ; the barbarous punching out of 
eyes goes back to a still remoter antiquity,^ The wakmiing of 
Summer is like the wakening of Seelde, 

In some places, when the fight is over, and Winter put to flight, 
they sing : 

So treiben wir den Winter aus 

durch unsre stadt zum thor hinaus (out at the gate) ; 

here and there the whole action is compressed into the shout : 
' Sommer 'rein (come in), Winicr 'nans (go out) ! ' 

As we come back through the Odenwald toward inner Fran- 
conia, the Spessurt and the Hhün Mts, the words begin to change, 
and ran as follows : 

Stab aus, stab aus, 

stecht dem Tod (death) die augen ans ! 



1 The MHG. songs keep pace : ' dor Meie hftt Binen ichaft id don Wintor ver- 
stochen,' dag his shaft into, MsH. 3, 195". 'Mai hat den W. erslagen', slain, 
Hälzl. 131, ob, ' vekUn wil der W. kalt gegen dem lieben Sumer,' MbH. 3, 423*. 
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Then : Wir taben den Tod liiaaiasgetrieben (driven out), 
den lieben 8ommer bringen wir wieder (again), 
den Sommer und den Meieii 
mit blümlein manclierleien [of many a sort). 

So Death lias stept into Winter's place ; we might say, because 
in winter nature slumbers and seems dead; but it may also be, 
that at an early time some heathenish name for Winter had to 
give place to the christian conception of Death. 

When we get to the heart of Franconiu, e.g. Nürnberg, the 
songs drop all mention of Summer, and dwell the more em- 
phatically on the expulsion of Death} There country lasses of 
seventeen or eighteen, arrayed in all their finery, parade the 
streets of the whole town and suburbs j on or under their left 
ai-m they carry a little open coffiu, with a sbroud hanging over 
tbe sides, and a jiu^pet lying under that. Poor children carry 
nothing but an open box, in which lies a green bough of beech 
with a Btalk sticking up, on which an a^ple is fixed instead of 
the head. Their monotone song begins: 'To-day is Midlent, 
we hear Death into the wateVj and that is well.'' Amongst other 
things : 

Wir tragen den Tod in's wasser, 

tragen ihn 'nein, und wieder 'ra/iia ^ (in, and out again), 



' Seb. Fraak'a Weltbnoh 51» thus desoribes the Shrovetide cnstom in Fran- 
Gonia : ' Foui of them hold a sheet by his 4 comer», whereon is laid a strau> 
puppet in hose, jerkin and mask, like a dead man, the which they tos^ up by the 
i c anient, and catch him again in the sheet. This they do the whole town through. 
At Midlcnt they make in some places a straw man or imp, arrayed fi.a & death, him 
the aasembled youth bear into the nigh lyinij villages. And by some they be well 
received, eased and fed with dried pears, milk and peas ; by others, whicb hold it 
a presage of comin;; death, ctü entreated and driven from th«ir homesteads with 
foul words and oftentimes with buffets.' 

' This seems to indicate, that the deity of Death ia not to be annihilated by 
the ducking, but only made sensible of the people's dissatisfaction. Cruel Death 
has during the year snatched many a victim, and men wish, as it were, to be 
revenfjed on him. This is of a piece with the idea brought out on p, 2U : when 
a god has not answered your expectations, you bully him, you plunge hia image 
into water. So by the Franconians, on a failure of the wine-crop, St. Uiban'a 
image, who had neglected to procure them wine (Fischart's (rarg. 11) was/fu/ij) into 
tbe brook, or the mud (Seb. Frank 61''), or the wiitar-trouyh, even in the mere antici- 
pation of a poor vintage (Agricola's Sprichw. 4y«. Grater's Idanna 1812, p. 87). 
So the Bavarians, during St. Leonhard's solemn procession, would occa.sioEally 
drop him in the river (äclxm. 2, 473). We know how the Naples people to tbia day 
go to work with their San tiennaro, how seamen in s storm ill-uso St. James's 
imag«, not to speak ot other instances. 
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tragen ilin vor des biedermanns haus (tip to the goodman's 
house) . 

Wollt ilar una kein schmalz nicht geben (won't give ua no 
lard), 

lassen wir euch den Tod nicht sehen (won't let you see D.). 

Der Tod der hat ein panzer a?i. (wears a coat of mail). 
Similar customs and songs prevailed all over Franconia, and in 
Thuriugia, Meissen, Vogtland, Lausitz and Silesia. The begin- 
ning of the song varies : 

Nun treiben wir den Tod aus ^ (drive D. out) , 

den alten weibern in das haus (into the old women's house). 
Or : hinter's alte hirtenhaus^ [behind the old shepherd's house) 
Further on : 

hätten wir den Tod nicht ausgetrieben (not driven D. out), 

war er das jähr noch inne geblieben * (he'd have staid all the 
year). 



Usually a puppet, a figure of straw or wood, was carried about, 
and thrown into water, into a bog, or else hiirnt ; if the figure 
wag female, it was carried by a boy, if male, by a girl. They 
disputed as to where it should be made and tied together ; what- 
ever house it was brought out of, there nobody died that year. 
Those who had thrown Death away, fled in haste, lest he should 
start up and give them chase; if they met cattle on their way 
home, they beat them with staves, believing that that would 
make them fruitful. In Silesia they often dragged about a bare 
fir-tree with chains of straw, as though it were a prisoner. Here 
and there a strong man, in the midst of children, carried a tnay- 



' Luther parodied this Bong in his DriTing of the Pope out, Jonm. von u. fur 
D. 1787. 2. 192-3. 

' ' Dem alten Juden in Beinen hanch, etc.', into the old Jew's belly, on to the 
young Jow'a back, the worse for him ; over hiU and dale, so lie may never come 
back ; over the heath, to apite tha ehopherda ; we went through the greenwood, 
there sang birde youn;; and old, Fiirn Magnusen (Edda 2, 135} would have us take 
the old ' Juden ' for a iötmm. 

« J. F. Herri, on certain antiquities found in the Erfurt oountry 1787, p. 28, 
has the line : ' wir tragen den Krodo in'a wagser,' but confesses aJteiwards (Joum. 
V. a. t. D, 1787. 483-4) that he dragged the dubious name into the text on pure con- 
jecture. The more Buspiciona becomes the following strophe in Hellbach's Suppl. 
to the Archiv v. \i. f. Sdiwarzburg, Hildburgh. 17ä[l. p. 52 : ' wir tragen den alten 
thoT Jfool) hinaus, hinter's alte hirtenhans, wir haben nun den Honimer gewonnen, 
nnd Krodea macht ist weggekommen,' K'.b power ia at an end. The expresaions 
in the laat line smack of recent invention. 
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I pole.^ In the Altmark, the Wondish villagca about Salzwedel, 

■ especially Seeben (where we saw Hennil still in uae, p. 749), 
I have preserved the following custom : at Whitsuntide men- 
I servants and maids tie fir-branches, straw and hay into a large 

■ figure, giving it as much as possible a human shape. Profusely 
I garlanded with ficld-floweraj tho image is fastened, sitting up- 

■ right, on the brindled cow (of which more hereafter), and lastly 
I a pipe cut out of alder wood stuck in its mouth. So they conduct 

it into the village, where all the houses are barred and bolted, 
and every one chases the cow out of his yard, till the figure falls 
ofiF, or goes to pieces (Ad. Kuhn's Mark, sagen, p. 31G-7). 

From Switzerland, Tobler 425-6 gives us a popular play in 
rhymes, which betray a Swabian origin, and contain a song of 
battle between Summer and Winter. Summer is acted by a man 
in hia bare shirt, holding in one hand a tree decorated with 
ribbons and fruit, in the other a cudgel with tho end much split. 
Winter is warmly clad, but has a similar cudgel j they lay on to 
one another's shoulders with loud thwacks, each renowning him- 
self and running down bis neighbour. At length Winter falls 
back, and owns himself beaten. Schm. 3, 248 tells of the like 
combat in Bavaria : Winter is wrapt in fur, Summer carries a 
green bough in his hand, and the strife ends with Summer 
thrusting Winter out of doors. I do not find the custom reported 
of Austria proper ; it seems to be known in Styria and the 
adjoining mountains of Carinthia : the young fellows divide into 
two bands, one equipt with winter clothes and snowballa, the 
other with green summer hats, forks and scythes. After fighting 
a while in front of the houses^ they end with singing jointly the 
praises of victorious Summer.^ It takes place in March or at 
St. Mary's Candlemas (see Suppl.). 

Some of the districts named have within tho last hundred years 
discontinued this old festival of announcing Summer by the 
defeat of Winter, others retain it to this day. Bygone centuries 
may well have seen it in other German regions, where it has 
not left even a historical trace ; there may however be some 

' At Leipzig in the 17th oent. tho foßtivalhad become so discredited, that they 
had tho straw puppet carried about and immersed by women of ill liuue. 

= SiirUiria Neueste Eeise d. Oestr., Vieiinn IHll. 2, 318. The Styrian battle- 
soug iä prixi:td in Biisoliing's WöoJU. nacki-. 1, 22ti-ö. 
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accounts that have escaped my notice. In S, Germany^ Swabia, 
Switzerland, Bavaria, Austria, Styria, the ditties are longer and 
more foriual, but the ceremony itself not so artless and racy. In 
Lower Hesse, Lower Saxony, Westphalia, Friesland, and the 
J^etherlands, that ia to say, where Easter-fires remained in vogue, 
I can hardly anywhere detect this annunciation of Summer; 
in lieu of ib we shall find in N. Germany a far more imposing 
development of May-riding and the Maigraf feast. Whether the 
announcing of Summer extended beyond the Palatinate into 
Treves, Lorraine, and so into France, I cacnot say for certain.^ 
Clearly it was not Protestant or Catholic religion that deter- 
mined the longer duration or speedier extinction of the custom. 
It ia rather striking that it should be rifest just in Middle 
Germany, and lean on Slav countries behind, which likewise do it 
homage j but that is no reason for concluding that it is of Slav 
origin, or that Slavs could have imported it up to and beyond the 
Rhine. We must first consider more closely these Slav customs. 
In Bohemia, cliildren march, with a straw man representing 
Death, to the end of the village, and there bum him whue they 
sing: 

Now bear we D. from the village, 
new Summer to the village; 
welcome Summer sweet, 
little grain so green. 



Giz nesem Smrt ze wsy, 
nowe Lhto do way ; 
■witey Leto libezne, 
obiljcko zelene ! 



I 



' 0. H. Sobmid has indeed drawn np {Jonm. v. a. f. D. 1790, 814-5) a Mat of 
the lands and spots wLero Winter or Death is carried out, and it includoa parts of 
L. Saxony, Mecklenburg, even Friesland. But no authorities are given ; and other 
customs, similar, but without any of the distinctiTe featurea of the eubjeot in hand, 
are mixed up with it. Aug. Pfeiffer (b. Lauenstein 1640, d. Lübeck '98) ia Evang. 
Erquickun^jfatonden, Leipz. 1698 mentions a 'battle of Sum. and Win.', bat names 
DO places, and Lo had lived long in Silesia and Leipzig. H. Labbert (preaoher at 
BoMendorf bj Lübeek, b. 16iU, d. 1703) in hia Fastnachtateufel p. 6 describes a 
March (uut May) pruuesHion, but does not sußiciectiy bring out tiie essential fea- 
turea. I extract the paBsage {from J. P. Schmidt's Fastelab. p. 132), because it 
illustrates the far from ineffectual zeal of the clergy against popular amusements, 
almost as Htrikingly as the diatribe, 560 yeara older, quoted on i)p. 2ö9 seq;. : "■ The 
last year, on Dominica Quinquag, (4 weeks bof. Lactaro), I again pubhcly prayed 
every man to put away, once for all, these pagan doings. Alas, I was doomed to 
see the wicked worldlings do it worse than before. Not alone did children, carrying 
lomj itickg uTtipt in fjreen leaves go about within doors, and eing all manner of lewd 
jests, but Bpeeially the nten-eervanU^ one of them having a i^reen petticoat tied about 
him, went tn two partie» through the village from house to house with a bag-pipe, 
ainging, swUhng, rioting like madmen in the hoaaeB ; afterward they joined together, 
drank, danced, and kept such pother several nights through, that one scarce ooold 
Bleep for it. At the said ungodly night-danoes wera even Bome lightminded maids, 
that took part in the fLCcursnd buaiueau.' 
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Elsewhere : 

Smrt plyne po wod&j 
nowe Leto k nam gede.^ 

Or: 

Smrt game warn zanesly, 

now0 LHo pfinesly. 
In Moravia : 

Nesem, nesem Marenu. 
Other Slavs : 

Wyneseme, wyneseme Ma 
muriendu. 
Or: 

wynesli sme Murienu se wsi, we've taken Muriena out, and 

prinesli sme May nowy do wsi.* brought new May to the town. 

At Bielsk in Podlachia, on Dead Sunday they carry an viol of 
plaited hemp or atraw through the town, then drown it in a marsh 
or pond outside^ einging to a mournful strain : 



D. floats down the water, 
new Sammer to ua rides. 



D. we've from you taken, 
new Summer to you brought. 

We bear, we bear Marena. 



Remove we Mamurienda. 



Smierc wieie sie po plotu, 
B2ukaiac klopotu. 



D. blows through the wattle, 
seeking the whirlpool. 



They run home as fast as they can : if any one falls down, he dies 
within the year.^ The Sorbs in Upper Lausitz make the figure 
of atraw and rags ; she who bad the last corpse must supply the 
shirt, and the latest bride the veil and all the rags ; * the scare- 
crow is stuck on a long pole, and carried away by the biggest 
strongest lass at the top of her speed, while the rest sing : 

Lec7 bore, lecz hore ! Fly high, fly high, 

jatabate woko, twist thyself round, 

pan dele, pan dele ! fall down, fall down. 



' CelakowBty'B Slowanak^ imrodni pifine, Prague 1822. p. 209, He quotes other 
ihymeB as well. 

9 J. KoUdr'B Zpiewanky 1, 4. 400. 

' Hanusch Slav. myth. 413. Jungmann sob v. Momna, Trho pnts the Polish 
ihyme into Bohem. thus : Smrt vege po plotu, lukagjc klopota. Coof. a Morav. 
Boug {Kulda in d'Elv 107-8-9). 

* Indicul. snperet. 27-8 : ' de ginmlacris de patmü /actis, quae per oampos por- 
tant.' The EBthoni&QB on New year's day maku an idol of straw in tho shape of a 
man, to vMoh they concede the tiAtae of metziko and the power of protecting their 
cattle from wild beasta and defending their frontier. Ali the people of the Tillage 
acGotupany, and Bet Mm on the ueareat tree, Thorn. Hlöni, p, 40. 
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They all throw sticks and stones at it : whoever hits Deatk will 
not die that year. So the figure is borne out of the village to a 
piece of water, aud drowned iu it. But they often carry Death 
to the boundary of the next village, and pitch him over it ; each 
picks for himself a green twig, and carries it homeward in high 
glee, but oti arriving at his village throws it away again. Some- 
times the youth of the village within whose bounds they have 
brought Death will ran after them, and throw Mm hack, for no 
one likes to keep hitn ; and they easily come to words and 
blows about it.^ At other places in Lausitz women alone take 
part in this Driving-out of Death, and suffer no men to meddle. 
'I'bey all go in black veils that day, and having tied up a puppet 
of straw, put a white shirt on it, aud give it a broom, iu one hand, 
and a scythe in the other. This puppet they carry singing, and 
pursued by boys throwing stones, to the border of the next town, 
where they tear it np. Then they hew down a handsome tree in 
the wood, hang the shirt npon it, and carry it home with songa.^ 
This tree is undoubtedly a symbol of Summer introduced in the 
place of Death driven out. Such decorated trees are also carried 
about the village by boys collecting gifts, after they have rid 
themselves of Death. In other caaea they demand the contribu- 
tions while taking the puppet round. Hero and there they make 
the straw man peep into people's windows (as Berhta looks in at 
the window, p. 274) : in that case Death will carry off some one 
in the house that year, but by paying a money ransom in time, yoa 
can avert the omen. At Königshain by Görlitz the whole village, 
young and old, wended their way with torches of straw to a 
neighbouring height called the Todtenstein, where formerly a 
god's image is said to have stood ; they lit their torches on the 
top, and turned home singing, with constant repetition of the 
words : ' we have driven out Death, we bring back Summer.' * 

So it is not everywhere that the banished idol represented 
Winter or Death in the abstract ; in some cases it is still the 
heathen divinity giving way to Christianity, whom the people 
thrust out half in sorrow, and uttering songa of sadness. 



I 

i 
I 



' Lausitz. Mag. for 1770, p. 84-5, from a MS. of Atraham Frencel. 
' Chr. Arnold's Append, to Alex. KosHen'a ünterscliiedu.gotteßdieDat, Heidelb 
1674. p. 135. 

> Anton's first Versnob über die alten Skven, p. 73-4, 
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Blugosz/ and others after him, report that by order of kiug 
Miecislaus all tbe idols in the land were broken up and burnt ; 
in remembrance of which the people in some parts of Poland, ouce 
a year, singing' mournful songs, conduct in solemn procession 
images of Marzana and Zieiconia, fixed on polea or drawn on 
drags, to a marsh or river, and there droion them;^ paying 
them so to speak, their last homage. Dlugosz'a explanation of 
Marzana as 'harvest-goddess' seems erroneona; FrenceFs and 
Schaffarik^s * death-goddess ' is more acceptable : I derive the 
name from the Pol. marznac, Boh, rarznauti, Russ. merznut^, to 
freeze, and in opposition to her as winter-goddess I set the sum- 
mer-goddess Wioena, Boh. Wesna. The Königenhof MS. p. 72 
has a remarkable declaration : * i iedinu drnzu nam imiet' po puti 
9 Wesny po Jilorami,' one wife (only) may we have on our way 
from Weana to Moraua, from spring to winter, i.e. ever. Yet 
the throwing or dipping of the divine image in a stream need not 
have been done by the Christians in mere contempt, it may have 
formed *a part of the pagan rite itself; for an antithesis between 
summer and winter, and an exalting of the former, necessarily 
implied a lowering of the latter.* 

The day for carrying Death out was the quarta dominica quad- 
rageaimae, i.e. Laetare Sunday or Midlentj on which very day 
it also falls in Poland (w nieziele ^rodopoatn»), Bohemia, Silesia 
and Lausitz. The Bohemians call it amrtedlna, samrtnä nedele, 
the Sorbs smerdnitsa, death Sunday ; coming three weeks before 
Easter, it will almost always occur iu March. Some have ifc a 
week earlier, on Oculi Sunday, others (espec. in Bohemia) a 
week later, on Judica Sunday ; one Boh. song even brings in 
' Mag nowy,^ new May. But in the Rhine and Main country, as 



1 Hist. FoloD. lib. 2, ad a. 966. Matth. de Mecliovia chron. Polon. ii. 1, 22. 
Mart, Cromer lib. B, ad a. 965. Mait. Hauke de Sileeior. nomiDibus, p. 12*2-3. 

' Bo the Enssian Vladimir, after hia conversion, orders the image of Pernn to 
be tied to a horse's tail, beateo, and throicn into the Uiiu'-pur. Afterwards, when 
the NoTgorod Perun waa in like manner thrown inln the Volkhov, he set up, whUa 
ia tbe river, a load lament ovi^i tho people'u ingratitudo. 

' The Indian K&ll, on the 7th day after the March new-tnoon, was solemnlj 
carried about, and then thrown into the tiangea ; on May 13 the üoman veetala 
hore puppeti plaited of rushes to the Fans SnbliciuB, and dropt them in the Tib«T, 
Ov. TaaL 5, 620: 

Turn qufKjue priBCorum virgo simulacra viiomm 
nittere xuborco scirpca poute Bol«t. 
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in most places, Laetare is the festive day, and is there called 
Suminerday. 

There is no getting over this unanimity as to the time of the 
festival. To the ancient Slavs, whose new year began in March, 
it marked the commencement of the year, and likewise of the 
summer half-year, i.e. of their leto; to Germans the arrival of 
summer or spring, for in March their stork and swallow come 
home, and the Erst violet blows. But then the impersonal ' leto ' 
of the Slavs fights no battle with their 8mrt : this departing 
driven-out god has the play nearly all to himself. To our an- 
cestors the contest between the two giants was the essential 
thing in the festival ; vanquished Winter has indeed his parallel 
in Smrt, but with victorioas Sumvier there is no liviag personality 
to compare. And, beside this considerable difference between 
the Slav ceremony and our own, as performed on the Rhine or 
JS^eckar, it is also difficult to conceive bow a native Slav custom 
should have pushed itself all the way to the Odenwald and the 
Palatinate beyond Bhine, accountable as it might be on the upper 
Main, in the Fulda country, Meissen or Thuringia. What is still 
more decisive, we observe that the custom is known, not to all 
the SlavSj but just to those in Silesia, Lausitz;, Bobemia and, 
with a marked difference, in Poland ; not to the South Slavs at 
all, nor apparently to those settled in Pomerania, Mecklenburg 
and Lüneburg. Like our Bavarians and Tyrolese, the Carniolaus, 
Styrians and Slovaks have it not ; neither have the Pomeranians 
and Low Saxons .'^ Only a central belt of territory has preserved 
it, alike among Slavs and. G-ermans, and doubtless from a like 
cause. I do not deny that in very early times it may have been 
common to all Slav and all Teutonic races, Ludeed for Germany 
I consider it scarcely doubtful, because for one thing the old 
songs of Nithart and others are sufficient proof for Austria, and 
secondly because in Scandinavia, England, and here and there 
in N. Germany, appears the custom of May-nding, which is quite 
the same thing as the Rhenish ' summer-day ' in March. 

Olaus Magnus 15, 4 says: '^The Swedes and Goths have a 
custom, that on the fu'st day of May the magistrates in every 

1 The HolstoiQ custom of going rouncl (omgaan) with the tot., p. 764, took 
place in suiLLnier (says Schütze 3, 165), therefore cot on Laetare ; aad the words 
they aiiig have uo explicit lefeienoe to aaumiei and winiter. 
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city make two troopg of horse, of tall youths and men, to as- 
semble, as tho' they would go forth to a, mighty battle. One 
troop hath a captain, that under the name of Winter is arrayed 
in much fur and wadded garments, and is armed with a winter- 
Bpear ; he ridetb arrogantly to and fro, showering anowballa and 
iceüakeSj aa he would fain prolong the cold, and much he vaunteth 
him in speech. The other troop hath contrariwise a captain,, that 
ia named the Blumengrave, he is clad in gre&n, bougits, leaves and 
ßowerSj and other snmm^er raiment, and not right fencible ; he 
rides into town the same time with the winter-captain, yet each 
in hia several place and order, then hold a public tilting and 
tourney, wherein Summer hath the maatery, bearing Winter to 
the ground. Winter and his company scatter ashea and sparks 
about them, the other fend them with birchen boughs and young 
lime-twiga ; finally, by the multitude around, the victory is 
awarded to Summer.' 

Here Death is not once alluded to ; in true Teutonic fashion, 
the wholo business ia made to lie between Summer and Winter ; 
only, the simple procession of our peasant-folk has turned more 
into a chivalry pageant of opulent town-life. At the same time 
this ind action of May into the city (' hisset kommer Sivard 
Snarensvend [p. 3 72 n. ], han /(.</•<?;• os aovimer,' or '^ och hdr oss 
sommer i by,' DV. 1, 14. Sv. foms. J, 4i. * bäru maj i hxj,' 
Dybeck runa 2, 67 j in Schonen 'fore somma i by ') cuts a neater 
statelier figure than the miserable array of mendicant children, 
and is in truth a highly poetic and impressive spectacle. These 
Mai/day sports are mentioned more than once in old Swedish 
and Danish chronicleg, town regulations and records. Lords 
and kings not seldom took a part in them, they were a great 
and general national entertainment. Crowned with flowers, the 
majgrefve fared with a powerful escort over highway and thorp ; 
banquet and round-dance followed. In Denmark tbe jaunting 
began on Walburgis day (May 1), and was called 'at ride Som- 
mer i hye/ riding S. into the land : the young men ride in front, 
then the May -grave (floriger) with two garlands, one on each 
shoulder, the rest with only onej songs are sung in the town, 
all the maidens make a ring round the may -grave, who picks out 
one of them to be his mifjt.ndtf by dropping a wreath on her 
head. Winter and hia conflict with May are no longer mentiooed 

VOL. 11. z 
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in the Schoniali and Dauisli festival. Many towns had regularly 
organized majfjreve glldpj Bat as the May-fire in Denmark 
waa called ' gadeild/ gate {street) fire, bo was the leader of the 
May-feast a gadehasge (gate bear), and hia maiden partner 
ijadehim (gate lamb) or qadinde; gadebasse and gadinde there- 
fore mean the same as maigreve and maigrevinde.^ There is a 
remarkable description in Mündel strup'a Spec, gentilignai etiam- 
num snperstifcis, Hafa. 1684 : ' Qui ex junioribua rosticis con turn 
sfcipulis accensig flammatum efficaciua versua sidera tollere 
pofcuerit, praesea (gadebasse) incondite omnium clamore de- 
claratnr, nee non eodera tempore sua cuique ex rusticis puellis, 
quae tunc temports vernaoula appellantnr gadelmn, distribnitur, 
et quae prae/tidl adjicitur titutum tunc yadinde merebitar.' 
Hinc excipiunt convivia per Universum illud temporis, quod inter 
arationem et foenisecium intercedit, quavia die dominica celebrari 
sueta, gadelams-gildev dicta, in quibus proceriorem circum ar- 
borem in anteceasum humo immissam variisque coroUis ac signis 
ornatam, corybantum more ad tympanorum stridentea sonifcus 
bene poti aaliunt/ 

Now this May-riding, these May-graves, were an old tradition 
of Lower Germany also j and that apparently is the very reason 
why the Mid-German custom of welcoming summer at Laetare 
was not in vogue there. How could spring, which does not 
reappear in the North till the beginning of May, have been 
celebrated there in March ? Besides, this May-festival may in 
early times have been more general in Germany ; or does the 
distinction reach back to the rivalry between March and May as 
the month of the folkmote ? ^ The maigreve at Greifswald, May 
], 1528, is incidentally mentioned by Sastrow in his Lebensbesehr. 
1, 65-6 ; a license to the scholars at Pasewalk to hold a maigraf 



^ Ihre Bub t. mBigrefTe. Skräordning for Kimtsgillet i Ltind an. 1586, § 193-7 
in Bring'a Momim. Bcänensia, p. 207-10 ; the eame for Malm«, p, 211. Er. Tegel's 
Hist. Gnstavi i. 1, 119. Nyernp'a Danske digtek. 1, 246. 2,136.143. Tbiele 1, 
145-58 ; conf. 200. For the ZeaJand custom aee Molbecli's Hist, tidekrift 1840. 
1, 203. The maigreTes in Eibe are raentioned by Terpager in nipae cimbrioae, 
p. 723 ; the Aälburg maigreve in WUda's OUdewesen p. 285, from a statute of 
the ISth century ; conf. Molb. dial. lex. p, 633. 

^ Molb. dial. lex. pp. 150-1-2, where doubt is thrown on the deriTation of 
gade from ON. gnta (gatu, rDad). He has also a midsommeTfi-lam, p. 359. 

^ The itaUca here are mine. Each moa has a gcuielam, but only the leader 
a gadindf. — .Tbanb. 

" Conf. BA. 621-6 on the timo of assizes. 
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jaunt, in a Charcli- visitation ordinaaoe of 1563 (Baltische Studien 
6, 137) ; and more precise iaformation haa lately been collected 
on the Survival of ilay-riding at Hildesheimj where the beautiful 
custom only died out in the 18th century.^ Towards Whitsun- 
tide the maigrovG was elected, and the forest commoners in the 
Ik© had to hew timber from seven villages to buud the May- 
waggon; all loppings must be loaded thereon, and only four 
horses allowed to draw it in the forest. A grand expedition from 
the town fetches away the waggon, the burgomaster and council 
receive a May-wreath from the commoners, and hand it over 
to the maigreve. The waggon holds 60 or 70 bundles of may 
(birch), which are delivered to the maigreve to be further dis- 
tributed. Monasteries and churches get large bundles, every 
steeple is adorned with it, and the floor of the church strown 
with clippings of boxwood and field-flowera. The maigreve 
entertains the commoners, and is strictly bound to serve up a 
dish of crabs. But in all this we have only a fetching-in of 
the May-waggon from the wood under formal escort of the Mug- 
grave ; not a word now about the battle he had to fight with 
winter. Is it conceivable that earlier ages should have done 
without this battle ? Assuredly they had it, and it was only by 
degrees that custom left it out. By and by it became content with 
even less. In some parishes of Holstein they keep the commence- 
ment of May by crowning a young fellow and a girl with leaves 
and flowers, conducting them with music to a tavern, and there 
drinking and dancing j the pair are called maigrev and malgrön, i.e. 
maigräfin (Schütze 3, 72). The Schleswig maygravo-feast (festum 
frondicomans) is described in ülr. Petersen's treatise already 
quoted (p. G94 n.) .^ In Swabia the children at sunrise go into the 
wood, the boys carrying silk handkerchiefs on staves, the girls 
ribbons on boughs ; their leader, the May-hing, has a right to 
choose hia queen. In Oeldera they used on Mayday-eve to set up 
trees decorated and hung with tapers like a Christmas-tree ; then 
came a song and ring-dance.^ All over Germany, to this day. 



^ Koken and Luntzel's Mittheilangen 2, 45-61. 

' He Baya : ' tlio memory of this ancient but useleaa May-feast ßnnUy passed 
by inheritance to the toicn-cattle, wbkli, even since ICiTO, had every Mayday a gar- 
land of beecli-leaves thrown about the neck, and ho bediüenud were driven home ; 
for which aervice the cowherd could count upon hia fee,* 

' üdderache Volkealnianak voor 18Btj, {ip. lti-28. The Bong ie given in Eoffm. 
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we have may-hushes brought into our houses at Whitsuntide : we 
do not fetch them iii ourselves, Dor go out to meet them.^ 

Euglaod too had May 'games or Mnyitigs down to the 16-1 7th 
century. On Mayday morning the lads and lasses set out soon 
after midnight, with horns and other music, to a neighbouring 
wood, broke boughs off the trees, and decked them out with 
wreaths and posies ; then turned homeward, and at sunrise set 
these May-bushes in the doors and windows of their houses. 
Above all, they brought with them a tall birch tree which had 
been cut down ; it was named ■maiepole, maipollj and was drawn 
fiif 20 fo 40 yoJce of oxen, each with a nosegay betwixt his horns ; 
this tree was set up in the village, and the people danced round 
it. The whole festival was presided over by a lord of the May 
elected for the purpose, and with him was associated a lady of 
the May.^ In England also a ßfjht hnfwuen Sumvier and Winter 
was exhibited (Hone's Daybook 1, 3-59) ; the Maypole exactly 
answers to the May-waggon of L. Saxony, and the lord of the 
May to the May-grave.^ And here and there a district in France 
too has undoubtedly similar May-sports. Charapollion {Rech. 
Bur lea patois, p. 183) reports of the Isere Dept. ; ' maie, fete que 
les enfans celebreot aux premiers jours dn mois de mai, en 
parant un d'entre eux et lui donnant le titre de roi/ A lawsuit 
on the 'jus eandi prima die mensis ranji ad majurn colligendum in 
nemora' is preserved in a record of 1262, Guerard cart, de N.D. 
2, 117 {see Supph). In narrative poems of the Mid. Ages, both 
French and German, the grand occasions on which kinga hold 
their court are Whitsuntide and the blooming Maytime, Rein. 41 
seq. Iw. 33 seq., and Wolfram calls King Arthur *der meienhcere 
man,' Parz. 281, lö; conf. ^pfingestltcher (pentecoatal) küniges 
name,' MS. 2, 128*. 

On the whole then, there are four different ways of welcoming 



Horae belg. 2, 178-180. Conf. ' ic wil den mei gaen hoQwen voor miJQB Hefa vem- 
Bterkyn,' go hew Lefore my love's window, Uhland'B VoIIcbL 176. 

' Has the May-drink still made in the Lower BMug Bad Westphalia, of wine 
and certain (sacred?) herbs, any Cüimexion with an old aacruioial rite? On no 
account mast woodroof (asperula) be omitted in preparing it. 

2 Fuller deecript. in J. Strutt, ed. Lond. 1830j p. 351-6. Haupt'a Zeitsclir. 5, 
477. 

' The AS. poems have no passage turning on the battle of 8. and W. In Beow. 
22{)() ■ \>& vises winter soacen ' only meaus winter waa pitat, ' el ibierno ea exido,' Cid 
lü27. 
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Summer^ that we have learat to kaow. In Sweden and Gotlilfind 
a battle of Winter and Summer, a triumphal entry of the latter. 
In Schonen, Denmark, L. Saxony aud England simply May- 
jiding, or fetching of the May- waggon. On the E-hiae merely a 
battle of Winter and Summer, without imniersion,^ without the 
pomp of an entry. In Franconia, Thuringia^ Meissenj Silesia and 
Bohemia only the cairying-out of wintry Death j no battle, no 
formal introduction of Summer.' Of these festivals the first and 
second fall in May, the third and fourth in March. In the first 
two, the whole population takes part with unabated enthusiasm ; 
in the last two, only the lower poorer clasa. It ia however 
the first and third modea that have retained the foU idea of the 
performance, the struggle between the two powers of the year, 
whilst in the second and fourth the antithesis ia wanting. The 
May-riding has no Winter in it, the farewell to Death no Sum- 
mer j one is all joy, the other all sadness. But in all the first 
throe modes, the higher being to whom honour is done is repre- 
sented by living persons, in the fourth by a puppet, yet both the 
one and the other are fantastically dressed up. 

Now we can take a look in one or two other directions. 
On the battle between Vetr and Sumar ON, tradition is silent,' 
aa on much else, that nevertheless lived on among the people. 
The oldest vestige known to mo of a duel between the seasons 
amongst us is that ' Conflictus hiemis et veris' over the cuckoo 
(p. 675-6). The idea, of a Summer-god inarchhtg m, bringing 
blessings, putting new life into everything, is quite in the spirit 
of our earliest ages : it is just how Nerthus comes into the land 
{p. 251) ; also Preyr (p. 213), Isis (p. 258), Hulda [p. 268),Berhta 



' It \i&s a diCFerent thing therefore when in olden times the Frankfort boya and 
ffirls, every year at Candlemas (Febr- 2), threw a »tuj'ed garment into the Main, and 
sang : ' Iteuker Uder schlug sein mutter, schlug ihr arm und bein entzwei, dass sie 
mordio schrei,' Lersner's Chron. p. 492. I leave the song unexplained. 

^ Yet Summer as a contrast does occaüioually come out plaLaly in B0ug3 or 
customs oi Bohemia aud Lausitz. 

* Finn Magnusen, always prone to see some natural phenomenon underlying a 
myth, finds the contrast of summer aud winter lurking in more than cue place in the 
Kdda : in FiöUsvinnsmäl and Harbardaliod (th. 2, l3ö. ä, 44 of hia Edda), in Saxo's 
Oiler and Othia saga (th, 1, 196. Lei. 765), in that of Thiassi {Lex. 8Ö7), because 
OÄnn dets the eye of thu slain giant in the sky (p. ), and Winter ia also to 

Lave hia eyea punobed out (p. 7ti5) ; to me Uhland (Uebsr Thor p. 117. 120) seems 
more profuund, in regarding Thiassi as the stoTm-eagle, and kidnapped ISunii as 
thegroen of summer (iugriiu, so to speak} ; but the nature of this goddess remains a 
secret la na. 
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(p. 273), Fricg {p. 304), a-nd other deities beaides^ whose car or 
ship an exulting people goea forth to meet, as they do the wagg'on 
of May, yvho, over ami above mere personification, has from of old 
his ere and sir'tze (p. 070 n.); in heathen times he must have had 
an actual worship of bis own. All these gods and goddesses 
appeared at their appointed times in the year, bestowing their 
several boons ; deified Summer or Maij can fairly claim identity 
with one of the highest divinities to whom the gift of fertility 
belonged, v/ithFro, Wuotan, N'e7ihus, But if we admit goddesses, 
then, in addition to NerthuSj, Osiara has the strongest claim to 
conaideration. To what was said on p. 290 I can add some signi- 
ficant facts. The heathen Easter had much in common with the 
May-feast and the reception of spring, particularly in the matter 
of bonfires. Then, through long ages there seem to have lingered 
among the people Easier-games so-called, which the church itself 
had to tolerate : I allude especially to the custom of Easter eggs, 
and to the Ea^fer tale which preachers told from the pulpit for 
the people's amusement, connecting it with Christian reminis- 
cences. In the MHG. poets, 'mines herzen österspü, üstertac,' 
my heart's Easter play or day, is a complimentary phrase for lady 
love, expressing the height of blisa (MS. 2, 52^ S?"*. Iw. 8120. 
Frib. Trist. 804) ; Conr. Troj. 19802 makes the ' österlichen tac 
mit lebender wunne spiln * out of the fair one's eye. Later still, 
there were dramatic shows named osterspilet Wackern. lb. 1014, 
30. One of the strongest proofs is the summer and dunce song 
of lord Goeli, MS. 2, 57' (Haapt's Neidh. xxv) : at the season 
when ea and eyot are grown green, Fridebolt and his companions 
enter with long swords, and offer to play the osterspil, which 
seems to have been a sword-dance for twelve performers, one 
of whom apparently was leader, and represented Summer beating 
Winter out of the land : 



Fridebolt setze uf den htiot 
wolgefriunt, und gang ez vor, 
bint daz o/itersuhs zer linken siten 
bis dar Kiinzen huchgemuot, 
leite uns vär daz Tinküftor, 
la den tanz al rif den wasen riten ! 



F., put on thy hat, 
well backed, and go before, 
bind o. to thy left side, 
be fur K.'s sake meny, 
lead us outside the T. gate, 
let dance on turf be rid. 



This binding on of the ' Easter seax,' or sword-knife, leads us to 
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infer tha,t a sword of peculiar antique shape was retained; as 
the Easter scones, osterstuopha (RA. 298) and moonghaped osier- 
mdne {Brem. wtb.) indicate pastry of lieatheniali form. The 
sword may have been brandished in honour of Ostara, as it was 
for Fricka (p. 304). Or ia öatersahs to be understood like 
Beiorsaha (Haupt's Neidh. xxv. 17, note) ? 

May we then identify Ostara with the Slav goddess of spring 
Vesna, the Lith, vasara (aestas), Lett, vasaaraf and with ver and 
eap in the forma ascribed to them on p. 754 ? Truej there ia no 
counterpart, no goddess answering to Marzana; but with our 
ancestors the notion of a conflict between two male antagoniats, 
the gianta Summer and Wiutei', must have carried the day at a 
very early time [to the exclusion of the goddesses] . 

The subject was no stranger to the Greeks and Romans : in 
one of Aesop's fables (Cor. 422, Fur. 380) xei^ai)/ and iap have 
a quarrel.^ The Roman ver began on Feb. 7, the first swallow 
came in about Feb, 26, though she does not reach us tiU near 
the end of March, nor Sweden till the beginning of May (Tiede- 
mann's Zool. 3, 624). The Florealia were kept from Apr, 28 till 
May I : there Avere songs, dances and games, they wore flowers 
and garlands on their heads, but the contrast, Winter, seema not 
to have been represented. I am not informed what spring 
customs have lasted to this day in Italy. Polydore Vergil, of 
Urbino in Umbria, tells us (de invent, rer. 5, 2) : ' Est consuetu- 
dinis, ut Juventus promiaeui aexaa laetabunda Cal. Maji eseat iu 
agros, et cantitana inde virides reportet arhorum ranios, eosque 
ante domorum fores ponat, et denique nnuaquisque eo die aliqnid 
vindia ramtiscuU vel herbae ferat; quod non fecisse poena est, 
praesertim apud Italos, ut madefiat.' Here then is a ducking 
too; this May-feast cannot have meant there a fetching-in of 
spring, for that comes earlier, in March (see Suppl.). 

Much more remarkable ia the Italian and Spanish custom of 
tying together at Mid Lent, on that very Dominica Lsetare, a 
puppet to represent the oldest wovia7i in the village, which is 
carried ont by the people, especially children, and tfawit through 
the middle. This is called segare la vtcchia. At Barcelona the 
boya on that day, in thirties and forties, run through all the 

' Creator's Symb. 2, 429. -194, following Hermftnn'B iutorprat. of names, makes 
of the giant üriareaa a. fiijhtinif winter-demon. 
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streets, some with sawsj some with billets of wood, and some 
with napkins in which people deposit tbeir gifta. They declare 
in a sougj that they are looking for the very oldest woman in the 
town, to saw her through the body ; at last they pretend they 
have found her, and begin sawing something, and afterwards 
burn it.^ But the same custom is also found among the South 
Slavs. In Lent time the Croats tell their children, that at the 
hour of noon an old ivo7nan ü sawn in pieces ontöide the gates ; ^ 
in Camiola it ia at Mid Lent again that the old wife is led out of 
the village and eawn ihroiigh the middle.^ The North Slavs call 
it. bdbu rezatij sawing old granny, i.e. keeping Mid Lent (Juagm. 
1, 56). Now this sawing up and burning of the old wife (as of 
the devil, p. 606) seems identical with the carrying out and 
drowning of Death, and if this represented Winter, a giant, may 
not the Komance and South Slav nations have pictured their 
hiems, their zima, as a goddess or old woman (SI. bäba) ? * Add 
to this, that in villages even of Meissen and Süesia the straw 
figure that is borne out is sometimes in the shape of an old woman 
(p. 768), which may perhaps have meant Marzana (p. 773) ? I 
should not be surprised if some districts of Bavaria, Tyrol and 
Switzerland were yet to reveal a similar sawing of the old wife.' 
The Scotch Highlanders throw the auld wife into the fire at 
Christmas (Stewart^s Pop. superst, p. 236 seq.). 

But Lower Germany itself presents an approximation no less 
worthy of attention. On p. 190 we mentioned that it was the 
custom at Hildesheim, on. the Saturday after Laetare, to set forth 
the triumph of Christianity over the heathen gods by knocking 
doivn logs of wood. The agreement in point of time would of 
itself invite a comparison of this solemnity with that Old-Polish 
one, and further with the carrying-out of Death ; one need not 
even connect the expulsion of the old gods with the banishment 



' Alex, Laboide's Itin6raire de TEspagne 1» &7-S ;. oonf. DobladoB briep, 
Hone'B Dayb. 1, 36Ö. 

^ Antoa'B Versuch über die Slaven 2, 66. 

* Linhart'e Geschielite von Kr&in 2, 274. 

* The ItaJ. Lnverno, Span, invierno, is however maso. 

* In Swabia and Switz., fröuf ästen (Lord's faat = Ember days, Schefifer's 
Haltana p. 5äj lias been corrupted into a frau Fante, aa if it were the fast-time 
pirsoniGed (8lald. I, B94. Uebel sub v.). Can cuttiug Mid Lent in two have sig- 
nitied a break in the fast f I think not. What means the phrase and the act of 
' breaking the neck of the ftut,' in an essay on Cath. Bupersl. iu the 16th cent. ? see 
Fßrstemann's Beoords of Augaburg Diet, Halle lääS, d. 101 (uee Suppl.]. 
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of Winter at. all. In Geo. Torquatoa's (iiopublished) Annal. 
Magdeb. et Halberat. part 3 lib. 1 cap. 9 we are told that at 
Haiberstadt (as at Hildeskeim above) they used once a year to 
set up a log in the marketplace, and throw at it till ita head came 
off. The log has not a name of its own, like Jupiter at Hildes- 
heim; it is nob unlikely that the same practice prevailed at other 
places in the direction of these two cities. At Haiberstadt it 
lasted till markgraf Johan Albrecht's time ; the oldest account 
of it is by the so-called * monk of Pirna/ Job. Lindner (Tilianus, 
d. ab. 1530) in his Onomasticon : 'In the stead of the idol's 
temple pulled in pieces at Haiberstadt, there was a dome-cburch 
(cathedral) edified in honour of Grod and St. Stephen; in memory 
thereof the dome-lords (dean and chapter) young and old shall 
on Letare Monday every year set up a wooden skittle in the idol's 
stead, and throw thereat, every one ; moreover the dorae-provost 
shall in public procession and lordly state let lead a hear (barz, 1. 
baren) beside bim, else shall his [customary duea be denied him ; 
likewise a boy beareth after him a sheathed stvord under his arm.' 
Leading a hear about and delivering a bear's loaf was a custom 
prevalent in the Mid. Ages, e.g. at Mainz (Weiath, 1^ 533) and 
Strassburg (Schilter's Glosa, 102). 

This Low Saxon rejection, and that Polish dismissalj of the 
ancient gods has therefore no necessary connexion with a bring- 
ing in of summer, however apt the cooapariaon of the new religiou 
to summer's genial warmth. In the Polish custom at all events 
I find no such connexion hinted at. At the same time, the 
notion of bringing summer in was not unknown to the Poles. 
A Cracow legend speaks of Lei and Po-lel (afber-lel), two divine 
beings of heathen times, chofsinif each oiher round the field, and 
bringing Summer; they are the cause of 'flying summer,' i.e. 
l/o8s:amer, ^ Until we know the whole tradition more exactly, 
we cannot assign it its right place. Lei and Polel are usually 
likened to Castor and Pollux (Linde i. 2, 1250*'), to whom they 
bear at least this resemblance, that their names, even in old folk- 
bongs, make a simple interjection, - as the liomaus used the twin 



' Hall. aUg. Iz, 1807. no. 256, p. 807. 

' I'til. ieluiu, poltilum ; Berv. Ide, leljo.leljs (Vukaub T.) ; Wflliusb. lemm (oonf. 
limmlarum, vitLu uOutitia). It Heemu to me kazardous ki Buppoae them sons uf 
Ladu ttü C. and P. were ol Leda. Cuiif. aupia p. äüü. 
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demigods to swear by. Fliegender sommerj ßitgsommery sommer- 
fi^9r grasivehe, are our names for the wliite threads that cover the 
üeldä at the beginning of spring, and still more of autumn ; the 
spring tissue is also called maidensummer, Mary's yam, Mary's 
thread (p. 471), that of autumn aftersummer, autumn yarn, old- 
wive»* Slimmer ; but generally both kinds are covered by the one 
name or the other. Nethl, slammetje (draggletail ? Brem. wtb. 4, 
799) ; Engl, gossamer (God's train, trailing garment), also samar, 
simar (train) ; Swed. dvdr^mät (dwarf's net), p. 471, Boh, wlacka 
(harrow, because the threads rake the ground ?) ; Pol. lato swieto 
vuircinifJiie, Mary's holy summer. Here again the Virgin's name 
seems to have been chosen as a substitute or antidote for heathen 
notions : the ancient Slavs might easily believe the gauzy web 
to have been spread over the earth by one of their gods. But 
the autumn gossamer has another Slavic name : Pol. habie lato, 
old wives' summer. Boh. bahske Veto, or simply hahj, which puts 
us in mind once more of that antithesis between summer and 
the old wife (p. 782) . She rules in winter, and the god in sum- 
mer (see Suppl.) . Can the words of the Wendiah ditty, quoted 
p, 771, be possibly interpreted of the film as it floats in the air ? 

I hope I have proved the antiquity and significance of the 
conceptions of Summer and Winter; but there is one point I 
wish to dwell upon more minutely. The dre»sing-up of the two 
champions in foliage and flowers, in straw and moss, the dialogue 
that probably passed between them, the accompanying chorus 
of spectators, all exhibit the first rude shifts of dramatic art, 
and a history of the German stage ought to begin with such 
performances. The wrappage of leaves represents the stage-drees 
and masks of a later time. Once before (p. oöi), in the solemn 
procession for rain, we saw such leafy garb. Popular custom 
exhibits a number of variations, having preserved one fragment 
here, and another there, of the original whole. Near Willings- 
hausen, county Ziegenhain, Lower Hesse, a boy is covered over 
and over rvith leaves, green branches are fastened to his body : 
other boys lead him by a rope, and make him dance as a bear, 
for doing which a present is bestowed ; the girls carry a hoop 
decked out with flowers and ribbons. Take note, that at the 
knocking down of logs at Halberstadt (p. 783), there was also 
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a, hear and a boy with a sword (eoiif. supra p, 304 n.) in the pro- 
cession. ; that Vildifer, a Iiero disguised in a bearsJdn, ia led abont 
by a masicianj, and dancea to the harp. ^ Doabtlesa a dramatic 
performance of ancient date, which we could have judged better, 
bad the M. Nethl. poem of here Wislau ^ been preserved ; but 
the name Vildifer seems to be founded on an OS. Wild-efor, 
which originated in a misapprehension of the OHG, Wildpero 
C^pero^ ursus being confonnded with 'p6r^ aper), aa only a 
clancing bear can be meant here, not a boar. Now this bear 
fits well with the gadebasso of the Danish May feast (p. 776] . 
Schmidts Schwab, wtb. 51 S*" mentions the Augsburg waterhird ; 
at Whitsuntide a lad wrapt from head to foot in reeds is led 
through the tovm by two others holding hirch-houghs in their 
hands : once more a festival in May, not March, The name of 
this 'waterfowl'* shews he is meant to be ducked in the brook or 
river ; but whether Summer here is a mistake for Winter, whether 
the boy in reeds represents Winter^ while perhaps another boy 
in leaves played Summer, or the mummery was a device to bring 
on rain, I leave undetermined. Thuringian customs also point 
to Whitsuntide : the villagers there on Whit-Tuesday choose their 
green man or leituce-hing ; a young peasant ia escorted into the 
woods, is there enveloped in green btishes and boughs, set on 
a horse, and conducted home in triumph. In the village the 
community stands assembled : the bailiff is allowed three guesses 
to find who is hidden in the green disguise j if be fails, he must 
pay ransom in beer. ^ In other places it is on Whit-Sunday 
itself that the man who was the last to drive his cattle to pasture, 
is wra]jt in fir and birch houghs, and whipt through the village 
amidst loud cries of ' Whitsun-shejier ! ' At night comes beer- 
drinking and dancing. In the Erzgebirge the shepherd who 
drives out earliest on Whit-Sunday may crack his whip, the last 
comer is laughed at and saluted WhiUun-loohg : so with the 
latest riser in every house. The sleeping away of sacred festive 



* Vilk. Baga, cap. 120-1 ; mark, that the minstrol gives him the name of VitrUo 
(wine Uou), which should of courso have beeu Vitrbiöm ; for u bear has the sense of 
13 men (li«inh. p. 415). The people's ' king of beasts' baa been confounded with 
tb&t of echoIarB. 

^ Horae lielg. 1, 51. Mono's Niederl. voIksEt. p. 35-6. Conf. Wonezlan, Altd 
bl. 1, 333. Wislau ia the Slav. Wealav, Waslav fWonoealaüs). 

" Beichsanz. 1796. no. Ö0, p. 947. The berdsmnn that drives earliest to the 
Alpine pastures ou May 1, earns a privilege for the whole year. 
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hours (conf. p. 590 ii.)> and the penalty attacHed to ifc, of acting 
the butze and being ducked, 1 look upon as nrere accessories, 
kept alive long after the substance of tlie festival bad perished 
(see SuppL). 

Kuhn {pp. 31i-29) has lately furnished us with accurate ac- 
counts of Whitsuu customs in the Marks. In the llittelraark 
the houses are decorated with 'niai/ in the Albraark the farm- 
servants, horse-keepers and ox-boys go round the farms, and 
carry May-crowus made of flowers and birch twigs to the farmers, 
who used to haug them up on their houses, and leave them hang- 
ing till the next year. On Whitsun morning the cows and horses 
are driven for the first time to the fallow pasture, and it is a great 
thing to be the first there. The animal that arrives first has a 
bunch of ' mai ' tied to its tail, which bunch is called dau-sleipa 
(dew-sweep)j^ while the last comer is dressed up in fir-twigs, 
all sorts of green stuff aud field flowers, and called the motley 
cow or motley horse, and the boy belonging to it the pingst-kääm, 
or pingst-Jcäärel. At Havelberg the cow that came home first 
at night used to be adorned with the crown of flowers, and the 
last got the thau-schleife ; now this latter practice is alone kept 
up.^ In some of the Altmark villages, the lad whose horse gets 
to the pastui-e first is named thau-scldepper, and he who drives 
the hindmost is made motley boy, viz. they clothe him from head 
to foot in wild ßowers, and at noon lead him from farm to farm, 
the dvw-swcejjer pronouncing the rhymes. In other places a pole 
decked with flowers aud ribbons is carried rouud, and called the 
bammel (dangle) or ping s^kälbn, though, as a rule, this last name 
is reserved for the boy shrouded in leaves and flowers, who 
ttCeompanies. He is sometimes led by two others called hunde- 
hrösel. In some parts of the Mittelmark the muffled hoy is called 
the kattdernest. On the Drömling the boys go round with the 
pingsi-liääm, and tbe girls with the may-hride, collecting gifts. 
iSome villages south of tbe Drömling have a more elaborate 



I 



' Bo named, becttus« it has tt^ toncb the dewj grass: wliicL oonfirms my 
interpretation of tlie Alamaiinic tari-drngil (it. A. ll-i, CBO), snprd p. &Bl note. 

'■' 111 some pluces » wijiuiug iiorso liaa a stick cleft in three fixed on hia head 
and ricMj encircled with the finest floweia ; the boy who ridea him, beside many 
gaxlands, receives a ca(i wovtn of rutlie», and mant jireserve a serious Gouutenanoe 
while the procession slowly advaiicts : if he can be 2'rovoked to luugbter, he luses, 
Kuhn, p. ä'Jä. 
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ceremonial. Oa 'White Sunday/ a fortnight before Easter, the 
herdboys march to the pasture with V'hits slickn (supra p. 766), 
and with these they mark oif a spot, to which no one may drive 
his cattle till Whitsuntide.' This being done, the smaller boys 
name their brides ^ to the bigger ones, and no one must reveal 
the name till Whitsunday, when the railed-off pasture is thrown 
open, and any one may tell the brides^ ntnnea. On Whitmonday 
one of the boys is disguised by having two petticoats pub on him, 
and one of them palled over his head and tied up; then they 
swathe him in inay, hang flower-wreaths about his neck, and 
set a flower-crown on his head. They call him the fiistge mat 
(well-appointed, armed), and lead him round to all the houses; 
at the same time the girls go round with their may-bridej who is 
completely covered with ribbons, her bridal band hanging to the 
ground behind ; she wears a large nosegay on her head, and keeps 
on singing her ditties till some gift is handed to her. 

Other villagea have horse-races on Whitmonday for a wreath 
which is hung out. Whoever snatches it down both times is 
crowned, and led in triumph to the village as Maij-king. 

A work composed in the 13th cent, by Aegidius aureae vallis 
religioaua reports the Netherland custom of electing a Whitaiin 
queen in the time of bp. Albero of Liittich (d. 1155) : *Sacer- 
dotes ceteraeque ecclesiasticae personae cum nui verso populo, in 
solemnitatibus paschae et pentecostes, aliquam ex sacerdotum 
concnbinis, purpuratara ao diademate renitentem in eminenfciori 
solio constitutam et cortinis velatam, reginam creabant, et coram 
ea assistentes in choreis tympanis et aliis ransicalihus instrumentia 
tota die psallebant, et quasi idohitrae effecti ipsam ianguauL 
idolum colebant/ Chapeaville 2, 98. To this day poor women 
in Holland at Whitsuntide carry about a girl sitting in a little 



' While this fallow paature isteJnß railed off, the new lade [those who ore tend- 
ing for the first time) have to procure btmei to coi'er the brnnehrn of a fir-tree which 
i$ erectsd. The tree is called the ijibbet of bottea, and its tup adorned with a korse * 
iktül (Kuhn 3'i.i'4) : plainly a relic of aoina heatheu sacrificial rit«, couf. the 
elflTation of animals on trees, pp. 5ä, 75,e«p. of lioraoa' heads, p. 47; the good 
Jjubbe'a hill of bones is also in point, p. 5W. 

' This vamintf of briilt» reaeniblea the crying} of ßffs on Walhurgia evo in 
HeBBBi, on the L. Rhine, the Ahr and the Eifel, Zeitschr. f. Hesa. geseh. 3, 272-7. 
Dieffenbach'B Wetteraa p. 254. Ernst Weyden'a AhrLhal. Bona 1839, p. 2ir.. 
And who can help roniembering the ON. heil «trenitja at Yulo-tide ? when the 
hcroea likewise chose their loved ones, e.g. ia Seem. 140'^: < HelSitm strougdi beit til 
Svavo.' 
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carriage, and beg for raonej. This girl, decked with, flowers and 
ribbons, and named pinxterbloem, reminds us of the ancient g'od- 
dess on her travels. The same pinxterbloem is a name for the 
iris pseudacorus, which blossoms at that very season ; and the 
sword-lily is named after other deities beside Iris (perunika, p. 
183-4). On the Zaterdag before Pentecostj the boys go out early 
in the morning, and with great shouting and din awake the lazy 
sleepers, and tie a bundle of nettles at their door. Both the 
day and the late sleeper are called luilap or luilak (slnggard). 
Summer also had to be wakened, p. 765. 

Everything goes to prove, that the approach of summer was 
to our forefathers a holy tide, welcomed by sacrifice, feast and 
dance, and largely governing and brightening the people's life. 
Of Easter fires, so closely connected with May fires, an account 
has been given; the festive gatherings of May-day night will 
be described more minutely in the Chap, on Witches. At this 
season brides were chosen and proclaimed, servants changed, 
and houses taken possession of by new tenants. 

With this I conclude my treatment of Summer and Winter ; 
i.e. of the mythic meanings mixed up with the two halves of 
the year. An examination of the twelve solar and thirteen lunar 
months ^ is more than I can undertake here, for want of space ; 
I promise to make good the deficiency elsewhere. This much 
I will say, that a fair proportion of our names of months also 
is referable to heathen gods, as we now see by the identifi- 
cation of May with summer, and have already seen in the case 
of Ilredc (March) and Eoftre (April), p. 289. Phol, who had 
bis Phol-day (p. 614), seems also to have ruled over a Phol-mdndt 
(May and Sept.), conf. Diut. i. 409, 432, and Scheffer'a Haltaua 
36. The days of our week may have been arranged and named 
on the model of the Roman {p. 127) j the names of the three 
months aforesaid are independent of any Latin inflaence.^ A 
remarkable feature among Slavs and Germans is the using of one 
name for two successive months, as when the Anglo-Saxons 



' That there were lunar yean is indioated by the moon'B being giveii ' at &rtali ' 
for year's talo, p. 710. ' 

9 Maxtius reBta on Mars, Apiilis tnust contain a apring-goddess answerins to 
Oßtarn, Majua belongs to Maja, a mother of gods. The same three oousecative 
months are liuked in the LeAia caleudar, as in oura, with divinitica. 
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speak of an serra and ssftera G-eola^ aarra and aeftera Li^a, and 
we of a great and little Horn (Jan. and Feb.), nay, Oagest is 
followed up by an Ougstin, the god by a goddess j I even see 
a mythical substratam in popular saws on certain months, thus 
of February they say : ' the Spörkelsin has seven smocks on, 
of difPerent lengths every one, and them she shakes,' i.e. raises 
wind with them. ' Sporkel,' we know, is traced to the Eoman 
spurcalia. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



TIME AND WORLD. 



lu tlie last chapter we examined myths having reference to the 
alternation of seasons, to phenomena of the year. Our language 
afTords several instances of transition from the notion of time to 
that of space. 

Ulphilas translates ^p6vo<i, Katpo^, &pa alternately by mel, 
hveila, ßeihs, yet so that *möl' usually stands for j^^poi/o? or 
Katp6<t, rarely for atpa, and 'hveila^ mostly for wpa, seldomer for 
j(p6po<; and leatpoq ; the former expressing rather the longer 
section of time, and the latter the shorter, Mel, OHG. malj AS. 
mail, ON. m«?j lib. mark or meaaare, is applied to measured 
speech or writing as well as to a portion of time ; on the contrary, 
hveila, OHG. huila, MHG. wile, AS. hwil (p. 702), denotes rest, 
and is purely a notion of tiraSj whereas möl was transferred from 
space to time. We come across ßeihs (neut. gen. j?eihsis) only 
twice, viz. Rom. 13, 11 : ' vitandans )fata |?eih3, |jatei mel ist,' 
elBoret tov xaipov, on a\pa, and 1 Theaa. 5, 1 : ' bi }?ö Jieihsa jah 
mela,' irepl Tb)V j^pdvwi' Kal twv naipStp. Each passage contains 
both ]jeiha and mcl, but the choice of the former for '^p6vo<i and 
the latter for «atpo^ shews that |jeihs is even better adapted thau 
mcl for the larger fuller notion^ and the most complete arrange- 
ment would be : J^eihs ■)(^p6vQ^, mcl Kaip6<;, hveila wpct. I derive 
ßeihe from |>eihan (crescere, proficerej saocedere), as veihs gen. 
veihsis (propugnaculum) from veihan (pagnare) ; so that it ex- 
presses profectus, auccessus, the forward movement of time, and 
is near of kin to OHG. dihsmo, dihsmo (profectus), probably also 
to dihsila (temo), our deichsol^ AS. ]ns], thill, for which we may 
assume a Goth. J^eihslo, ^eilisla, the apparatus by which tbo 
waggon is moved on. Schraeller 4, 294 cleverly connects t6mo 
itself with tempus : the celestial waggon-thiLI (p. 724) marks the 
movement of nocturnal time (Varro 7, 72-5), and J'eihsla becomes 
a measure like the more general peihs. Even if the connexion of 
the two Latin words be as yet doubtful, that of the two Gothic 
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ones can hardly be so. Bafc now, as the Goth, ßeilts has no 
representative in the other Teutonic tongues, and in return the 
OHG. zit, AS. tid, ON. fttf seems foreign to Gothic, it is natural, 
considering the identity of meaning, to suppose that the latter 
form arose from mixing up |jeihan (crescere) with teihan (nun- 
tiare}, and therefore that the AS. tid stands for \nä, and OHG. 
zit for dit; besides, the OHG. zit is mostly neut., like ]?oihs, 
whereas the fern, zit, ttd would have demanded a Goth. JieihaJ's. 
Of course a Goth, )>eih9 ought to have produced an OHG. d^hs or 
dih (as veihs did wih) ; but, that derivation here branched in two 
or three directions is plain from the ON. timi, AS. time (tempus, 
hora), which I refer to the OHG. dihamo^ above, and a Goth. 
J^eihsma, with both of which the Lat. tempus (and temo?) would 
perfectly agree (see Suppl.) . 

Like hveila, the OHG. stulla, and stunt, stiinia, AS. ON. stund 
(moment, hour), contain the notion of rest, and are conn, with 
stilli (quietus), standan (stare), while conversely the Lat. mo- 
mentum (movi-mentum) is borrowed from motion.^ We express 
the briefest interval of time by augenUid:, eye-glance; Ulph. 
renders Luke 4, 5 eV a-Ttyfij} j^povov * in stiJta melis,' in a prick 
of time, in ictu temporis ; 1 Cor. 15, 53 iv pitrTj otjydakßov, ' in 
brakva augins,' brahv being glance, flash, micatus, AS. twincel, 
and traceable to braihvan (micare, lucere)j OHG. prehan, MHG, 
brehen j * AS. ' on heorhtm-hwilfl * from bearhtm ictus oculi, ' on 
edgan heorhtm,' Beda 2, 13 ; ON. 't augahrag&i' conf. Ssem. ll''. 
14*. 19''. OHG. ' in slago dero brdwo/ N. ps. 2, 12, in a movement 
of the eyelid (conf. slegi-prdwa palpebra, Graff 3, 316); 'ante- 



' In dlhan, dlhamo the d rGmained, in zit it degenerated. Joflt so tlie Goth. 
>vahan first became regularly OHG. duahiin, then irregularly tuahan, now 7,wa.geu ; 
the OS. thuingan first OHG- duingan, then tuingan, now zwingen. Less anonial- 
onB by one degree are OHÖ. zi for Goth, du (to), and our zwerg for ON. dvergr 
{dwarf), MHO. twerc. 

* Nameral adverba of repetition our language forma with stunt as well as mal, 
but also by eome words borrowed from apace, Gramm. 3, 230. 

* Beside the inf. hrehm (MS. I, 47». 18Sv Gudr. 1356, 2) wc are only (rare of 
the pres. part. : on^e-hrehender kle, M3. 1, S*». brehender scbln 3, 231» ; for the 
pret. brach, MS. 2, 52». Uou. 48. 68, could bo referred to brechen, conf. ' break of 
day,' p. 747, yet the two verba themselves may be congener». In OHG, the perf. 
part, appears in preAan-ougi (lippua), a compound formed liie zoran-ongi, Gramm. 
2, 603. The Goth, hrahn asiaures ua of the princ. parts iu full, brtithra, hrahi', 
brehvum (like aoiliva, sahv, sShTain), But instead of an ndj. braihta (bright)!, even 
the Gothic has only a transposed form bairlits, OHG. peraht. AS. beorht, ON. 
biartr ; yet our Perahta is afterwards also called Prehta, Urelite (pp. 277-9), and other 
proper names wftver between the two forms, as Albrocht Albert, Ruprecht Robert. 
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quam supercilium superius inferiori jungi poasit/ Caesar, beisterb. 
12, 5. * minre wtlen (in less time) dan ein oucbrä zao der an- 
dern mnge geslahen/ Grieshaber p. 274. 'als ein oucbrä mac 
M und zuo geg&n/ can open and ahnt, Berth. 239. ' 6 ich die 
hant umbk^rte, oder zuo gesJüege die (or better, diu) brä.,^ Er. 
51 72. * also schier so (as fast as) ein br&we den andern slahen 
mac,' Fundgr, 1, 199 (see SuppL),^ 

A great length of time is also expressed by several different 
words: Goth, divs (ra.), OHG. ewa (f.), Gr. al(ov, Lnt. aevurn 
shading off into the sense of seculum, 0, Fr. ae (p. 678) j the 
OS. eo (m.) means only statutum, lex, as the Goth, m^l was 
«criptura as welt as tempua. Then Goth, n!p9 (f.), by turns altov 
(Eph. 2, 2. 1 Tim. 1, 17. 2 Tim. 4, 10), and ßio^ or yeved} 
ON. old ; OHG. with »affix altar (aevum, aetas), though the 
simple word also survives in the compound werait (aasimil. 
wcrolfc), MHG. werlt, our welt, AS. iverold, Engl, ivorld, Fris. 
wrald, ON. verald, v'eröld, Swed. werld, Dan. verd : coOBtant use 
accounts for the numerous distortions of the word.* Ita Gothic 
form, wanting in Ulpli., would have been vaif-aißjt or ' vairS 
a]];a,' virorum (hominum) aetas, aetas (lifetime) passiug into the 
local sense of mundaa (world), jast aa seculum; siecle, has come 
to mean mundua, monde. We saw on p. 575 that Greek myth- 
ology supposes four ages of the world, golden,, diver, brazen 
and iron : a fancy tbat has travelled far,' and was apparently 
no stranger in Scandinavia itself. Snorri 15 gives the name of 

* Can Ijrfiwe, OHG. priwa, ON. brd, be derived from Irühen ? Perhaps the 
Bet phrases in the text reveal the reason for it. In that case the OHG. präwa must 
be for prnlia, and we might expect a Goth, br^hva? Then the Sanakr. bhrü, Gr. 
6<j>pvs, wüuJd te left without the vivid meaning of the Teut. word. 

2 Its true meanijig was eo obscured, that other explanations were tried. 
Maerlant at the beginn, of his Bp. Hist. : ' die de iceirll erat werreU biet, hlne was 
al in dole niet. Adam die icerelt al venefrred^.^ This deriv, fi-om werrea {iinpcdire, 
intricure) was, if I mistake not, also hit ujwn by MHG. poet», e.g. Eenner 2293. 
Equally wrung Bie thoge from wem to lost, and werlcn to whirl. It is quite possi- 
ble, that werA alt (virorum aetas) waa intended as on antithesia to a ria6nö alt 
(gigantmn iietaa) which preceded it, 

^ In our Mid. Ages the IVorld wo^ peiBonified, like Death, and the variouB ages 
were nombiued in a a(atue with a hood of gold, amis of eilver, a breast of brass uid 
iron, and feet of earth, MH. 2, 175'' ; another representation gave the figure a 
golden head, Rilver breast and arms, brazen belly, steel thighs, iron legs, earthen 
feet, MS. 2, 22ü» ; a third, a golden bead, silver arms, brazen breast, copper belly, 
steel thighs, earthen feet, Amgb. 27''. Thia metUey, though borrowed from Daniel 
2, 31-43, Tcminda us of ancient idols formod out of Tarious metala, and also of 
Hrüngnir with the atone heart, and MöckrkAlfi who was made of loam, and had a 
mare'a heart put into him, Bn. 109. Hugo in his Benner lälßi speaks of a ateel, 
diamond, copper, wood, and straw world. 
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guü-aldr to the period wlien the gods had all their utensils made 
of gold, which was only cut short by the coming of giantesses 
out of lötunheim. Had he merely borrowed this golden age 
from the classicSj he would have taken tho trouble to discover 
the other metala too in Norse legend.^ But in the Völuspä 
(Ssem. 8*) we see that other ages are spoken of, sJi€gg-öld (see p. 
421), sJcälm-öld, vind-öld aad varg-öld, which are to precede the 
destruction of the world. 

To translate Kocrfio^, Ulph. takes by turns, and often one im- 
mediately after the other, the two words fairkvibs and manascßs ; 
both must have been in common use among the Goths. Mana- 
seps ^ means virorum satus (seed of men), and is used at once for 
Xa6<i and for Kotrfiov, thus fully conciding with the above developed 
sense of weralfc. Fairkvu» I take to be near of kin to OHG. 
ferah, AS, feorh, MHG. vcrch, so that it expressed lifetime again, 
like aevum ; it is also connected with OHG. Jirahi (homines), and 
would mean first '^coetua hominam viventinm,' then the space 
ia which they live. It has nothing to do with fairguni, earthy 
mountain (see Suppl.). 

As «der/io? properly means the ordered, symmetrical (world), 
nmndns the clean, well-trimmed, bright, aud as the Frisian laws 
126, 26 speak of 'thi sMne wrald' ; so the Slavic smetj svH,»wiat 
is, first of all, light and brightness, then world, the open, public,"* 
all that the san illumines, whatsoever is ' under the sun.' * So 
the Wallach, lume, the Hung, vildg, signify both light and world. 
The Lith. sivietas, O. Prusa. switai, world, ia borowed from Slavic. 
Like mundus, the Slav, sviet passes into the time-sense of 
seculum, viek (Dobrowsky's lust. 149). The older Slavs called 
the world mir and ves'mir, Dobr. 24. 149 ) mir ia also the word 
for peace, quietness, and seems akin to mira or mera, measure 
(order?). The Finnic for world is tnaa' ilma, the Esth. nia ilm 
(from ilma, the expanse of air, and maa, earth) , the Lapp, ilbnte. 



^ Vfe may connect tlie golden age wtth FiiVSi, whose mill ground gold and 
ptncf. The Finns say, in tIkko'B time gold was ground in the mills, hoüey trickled 
irum the oaks, aud millc flowed in the rivers (conf. p. 697), Ganander M. 

'^ AJways with single it, as in mttna-maürJ>Tift, maiia-riggvs, managa (many), 
raanÄuli, and aa in OHG. mana-houpit, mana-laonii, manac, oonl. MHG. Biine- 
wende, p. 617 n. The reason of thin peculiarity grammar must determine. 

* To bring to light, impart to the world, is in Sfrv. * na aviöt iüd&ti.' 

* The Lett, word patntdt Heems to bavo been modelled on this ' aut sole' in 
Eoclea. 1, 3. 2, 22. So ' anler dJaem wölken,' Kol. 9, 31. 
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The ON. heimr is inandas, domuSj and akin to himinn, himil 
(p. 698), as mundna also is applied both to world and sky ; 
heim^kringla, orbia terramm. Ulpliilas renders otKoufiem] , Luke 
2, 1. 4, 5. Rom. 10^ 18, by müijnngai-ds j to tbis correspond the 
AS. middangearJ, Cssdm. 9, 3. 177, 29. Beow. 150. 1496; the 
OHG. mlUirnjart, la. 340. 385-6. 408. Fragra. theofc. 17, 6. 
mitUgart, Pragm. th. 17, 3. 20, 20. 25, 9. mittlU<jart, Gl. Jnn. 
216. T. 16, 1. vufiUgaH, T. 155, L 178, 2. 179, 1 ; the OS. 
middUgardy the ON. ini&>jar&r, Sfflm. P. 45^ 77". 90». 114^ 115\ 
Sü. 9. 10. 13. 45. 61 ; and oven a Swed. folksong 1, 140 has 
retained medjegSrd. 0. Engl, middilerd, medilcarfh, like the Gr. 
fieaojaia. Fischart's Garg. 66" has mittelhreiss, mid-circle. We 
saw (p 560) that viiffgarffr was, to the Norse way of thinking, 
created out of Ymir'a eyebrows, and appointed to men for their 
habitation. The whole compound, doubtleaa very ancient, is of 
prime importance, because it ia native to our oldest memorials, 
and at the same time strictly Eddie. Nor is that all r in similar 
harmony, the world is called in ON. Oegisheimr, Ssem. 124''. 125', 
and in MHG. mergarte, Annolied 444. Rol. 106, 14. Kaiserchr. 
501. 6633. Karl. 38''; i.e. the sea-girfc world, conf. Goth, 
marisaivs (ocean), and OHG. merikerti (aetherium),^ Dint. 1, 250. 
Lastly, OHG. woroUHng, 0. ii. 2, 13. iii. 26, 37. iv. 7, 11, v. 1, 
33. 19, 1. erdring, O. i. 11, 47. MHG. erdnnc. Mar. 198-9, orbis 
terramm, Graff 4, 1163. 

According to the Edda, a huge serpent, the miffgarff/i ormr, lies 
coiled round the earth's circumference, ' umgiörS allra landa ' : 
evidently the ocean. When Alexander in the legend was carried 
up in the air by griffins, the sea appeared to him to twine like a 
snake round the earth. But that ^ world-serpent,' hateful to all 
the gods (su er goS fia, Saom. 55") was the child of Loki, and 
brother to the Fenris-ulfr and Hel ; he was called Törmutigandr 
(Sa. 32), the great, the godlike (conf. p. 351), and like Hel he 
opens wide his jaws, Sn. 63 (see Suppl.). 

Everything shews that the notions of time, age, world, globe, 
earth, light, air and water ran very much into one aaotlier ; iu 
* earth- ring,' ring indicates the globular shape of the earth and 



1 The Finnie ilma 1 Featus says muitdit» meant coelum as well as terra, mare, 
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ita planetary revolution. Manaseßs,fairkmta, and weralt point to 
spaces and periods filled by men,^ 

So far as ' world * contains the notion of seculum and life, it is 
sigaificaütly called, even by the OS. poet, a dream : Undio drom, 
Hel. 17, 17. 104, 7. 109, 20. vnmno drom 23, 7. 103, 4. AS, 
giimdrcdm, Beow. 4933 ; ' 1» vida es sneno.' Its perishableness 
and painfulness have suggested yet other designations : * diz 
eilende wuoftal (weep-dale),' Tod. gehugde 983, as we say ' this 
vale of tears, honse of sorrow' (see Suppl.). 

From its enormous superficial extent is borrowed the phrase 
'thins hrede werold,* Hel. 50, 1. 131, 21 j MHG-. 'diu hreiie 
tcerlt,' Mar. IGlj our weife breite welt. Also: * thiz lant breita/ 
O. ii. 2, 18. daz breite gevilde, Mar, 34. Wigal. 2269. din breite 
erde, Roth. 4857. Wh. 60, 29, Geo. 4770, evpela x^^v. This 
reminds one of the name of Balder's dwelling spoken of on 
p. 222-3j breida blik, which seems to include the two notions 
of breadth and brightness. An expression used by miners is 
remarkable in this connexion ; ' blickgold, blicksdher ' is said of 
the clear molten metal gleaming on the fining- hearth, and ' der 
br&iie hlkk ' when there is a plentiful yield of it." The beautiful 
bright world ia, as it were, a wide glance. 

When ' world ' or ' heimr ' ia merely used in the general sense 
of dwelling place, we can think of several worlds. The Völuspa, 
Sajm. P, supposes nine worlds and nine firmaments (tvi^ir), coaf. 
Saim. So**. 49", just as Sn. 222*" speaks of nine Jt^aveiu (see 
Suppl.) .3 

Of these worlds, not abodes of the living human race, those 
that demand a close investigation arc : the Flame-world, the 
Dead- world, and Paradise; but all are connected more or less 



' As we often use ' world ' and ' earth ' indifferently, so did the MHG. poets. 
The beginning o( time ia expressed at option either thus : ' vou auegengea ait, daz 
sich diu wtrlt erhuop (up-hove}, und muoter ir kint getruoc (bore),' Eol. 285, 12. 
' sit (since) diu tcerlt firste wart,' Ulr. Trist. 3699 ; or thus : ' sit diitiu erde geieget 
wort,' Hol. 187, 7. ' sit diu erde alrßrat begunde bem (to bear),' Karl TO*". 

' In Mattheaiua'a Burmons 84*: "Now this Cyraa Lath a ailver kingdom, 
wlierein the word of God, aa silver reßned iu the lire, is preached zu breilrm 
plick.' 91'' : ' He hath sent his apostlea into ail the world, that thoy may preach the 
gospel ztt breitem plick, aa ye miuiug folk say.' IUI* : ' Elsewhere lead ap- 
pearetb in blookfl, &a at Goalar, where the Haiuelsberg is zu breitem plick almost all 
lead.' 

* Nine choirs of angels, Fundgr. 1, 101. Pass. S39. 341. 'niu fylktugar engla,' 
Fornald. sog. 3, 663 ; conf. the nine puuisbuients of bell, Waekeniagera i3abtl 
MbS. '24}^ [ijuddhibt looks deecxibe 18 hells, some hot, some ooldj. 
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with the upper world, that inhabited by man, and passages exist 
from the one to the other. 

The ON. system supposes a world-tree, askr Ygfjdrasils, which 
links heaven, earth and hell together, of all trees fcho greatest 
and holiest. It is an ash (askr), whose branches shoot through 
r11 the world, and reach beyond heaven. Three roots spread out 
in three directions, one striking toward the äses into heaven, 
another to the hrimjjurses, the third to the under world. From 
under each root gushes a miraculous spring, namely, by the 
heaven root Urd'arbrunnr (p. 407), by the giants'* root Mitnis- 
bruimr, by the hell root Hvcri/elrnir, i.e. the roaring (or the old) 
cauldron, olla stridens (p. 503) . All these wellsprings are holy : 
at the UrSar-well the ases and noma hold their council, the 
giants* well is watched by a wise man Mtmir (p. 379), I know 
not whether a sage old giant himself or a hero, anyhow a semi- 
divine being, or nearly so. Every day the norng draw water 
from their well, to water the boughs of the ash ; so holy is this 
water, that it imparts to anything that gets into the well the 
colour of the white of an egg; from the tree there trickles a 
bee-nourishing dew, named hunängsfall (fall of honey}. On 
its boughs, at its roots, animals sit or dart about : au eagle, 
a squirrel, four stags, and some snakes ; and all have proper 
names. Those of the stags are elsewhere names of dwarfs, 
notably JJdinn and Doalinn. The snake NiShoggr (male pun- 
gens, caedens) lies below, by Hvergelmir, gnawing at the root. 
The squirrel Eafataskr ^ runs up and down, trying to sow discord 
between the snake and the eagle who is perched aloft. The 
eagle's name is not given, he is a bird of great knowledge and 
sagacity ; betwixt his eyes sits a hawk Veffrfolnir.^ 

The whole conception bears a primitive stamp, but seems 
very imperfectly unfolded to us. We get some inkling of a lead 
between snake and eagle, which is kept alive by Ratatöskr ; not 
a word as to the purpose and functions of hawk or stags. 
Attempts at explaining Tggdrasü I have nothing to do with ; at 

' The word containa rata (elabi, perineare), Goth, vratm, and perh. tiiska, pL 
täakuT, pora : peram permeana ? WoLfrani in Parz. 651, la has ^wtruken als ein 
eicftoni,' düdgiriR like a Bqairrel, The at] uirrel is still an essential feature in the 
popular notion of & forest, conf. KA. 4*J7 und the catching of squirrela at Easter 
(supra p. 616), perhaps for old heuthen uses. 

" The eagle's friend, for liaukr t horni (hawk in the corner) means a hidden 
counsellor. 
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present, before giving my own opinion, I must point out two 
coincidences very unlike each other. This tree of the Edda tas 
suggested to otliers before me the tree of tho Crosa, which in 
the Mid. Ages gave birth to many speculations and legends. Well, 
a song in the 'Wartburg War/ MaH. 3, 181 sets the following 
riddle : 

Eia edel boam gewahsen ist 

in eime garten, der ist gemacht mit höher listj 

sin Wurzel fca» der helU grtint erlangen, 

sin t-olde (Tor 'zol der') rüeret an den tr&n 

dk der eüezc Got bescheidet vrinnde lön, 

ein eate breii hänt al die werlt bevanfj/en ; 

der boam an ganzer zierde stäb und ist geloabet achosae, 

dar uFe sitzent vogelin 

süezes sangeB wise nach ir etimme f In, 

nach maniger kunst sä haltents ir gedosne. 

(A noble tree in a garden grows, and high the skill its making 
shews; its roots the floor of hell are grasping, its summit to 
the throne extends where bounteous God requiteth friends, 
its bmoches broad the wide world clasping: thereon sit birds 
that know sweet song, etc.} This is very aptly interpreted of 
the Cross and the descent into hell. Before this, 0. v. 1, 19 had 
already written : 

Thea hntzes horn thar obana xeig6t uf in Jdmila, 
thie arma joh thio henti thio zeigont woroU-enti, 
ther Belbo miUilo bouvi ther scowöt thesan worolt-ßoum, 

thoiz innan erdu stentit, 

rait thin ist thar bizeimt, theiz irao ist al giraeinit 
in erdu job im himile inti in abgrunte oah hiar nidare. 

(The cross's top points to heaven, the arms and hands to the 
world's ends, the stem looks to this earthly plain, . . . stands 
in the ground, thereby is signified, that for it is designed ail in 
earth and heaven and the abyss beneath.) It matters little if 
the parallel passage quoted by Schilter from cap. 18 de divinis 
oflSciis comes not from Alcuin, but some later author : Otfried 
may have picked up his notion from it all the same.^ It says : 
' Nam ipsa crux magnum in ee mysterium continet, cujus positio 



' I do not know if Lafontaine had Virgil'a Terses in his mind, or followed his 
own promptiu({, when ho saja of an oak : 

Cclui, de qui la ttte nu ciel 6tait ToifiinG, 

et duut lea pieds toiichaieut ä rempiie des muris. 
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talis est, ut superior pars coelos petatf inferior terrae inhaereat, 
fixa infernonim ima contimjat^ latitudo autem ejus partes inundi 
appetat/ I can never believe that the myth, of Yggdrasil in its 
complete aud richer form sprang out of this chribtian conception 
of the Cross; it were a far likelier theory, that floating heathen 
traditions of the world-tree, soon after the conversion in Germany, 
France or England, attached themselves to an object of christian 
faith, just aa heathen tem^ples and holy places were converted 
into christian ones. The theory would break down, if the same 
exposition of the several pieces of the cross could be found in 
any early Father, African or Oriental; but this I doubt. As for 
the birds with which the 13tii cent, poem provides the tree, and 
which correspond to the Norse eagle and squirrel, I will lay no 
stress on them. But one thing is rather surpriäing : it is pre- 
cisely to the ash that Virgil ascribes as high an elevation in the 
air as its depth of root in the ground, Georg. 2, 291 : 

Aesculus in primis, quae quantum vortice ad auras 
aeikeriaSf tantum radice in tartara tendit ; 

upon which Pliny 16, 31 (56) remarks : ' si Virgilio credimus, 
esculus quantum corpore eminot tantum radico descendit.' ^ So 
that the Norse fablo is deeply grounded in nature; conf. what 
was said, p. C96, of tlie bees on this ash-tree. 

Another and still more singular coincidence carries us to 
Oriental traditions. In the Arabian * Calila and Dimua ' the 
human race is compared to a man who, chased by an elephant, 
takes refuge in a deep well : with his hand he holds on to the 
branch of a shrub over his head, and his feet he plants on a 
narrow piece of turf below. In this uneasy posture he sees two 
mice, a black and a white one, gnawing the root of the shrub ; 
far beneath his feet a horrible dragon with its jaws wide open ; 
the elephant still waitiug on the brink above, and four worms' 
heads projecting irom the side of the well, undermining the turf 
he stands on; at the same time there trickles liquid honeij from a 
branch of the bush, and this ho eagerly catches in his mouth. ^ 



' Perhaps Hrabanas Maurns'a Carmen in laadem aajictae cruoia, vrliicli I Imve 
cot &t Imud now^ contains the same kind of tliiug. 

^ Calila et Dinana, ed. Silvestre de Sacy. MCm. hist. p. 28-9, e<I. KnatchbuJI, 
p. 80-1 ; conl. the somewhat different version in the Eseiupeln der alten weisen, 
a.m. 22. 
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Hereupon is founded a rebuke of man's levityj wLio iu the ut- 
most stress of danger cannot withstand th.e temptation of a small 
enjoyment. Well, this fable not only was early and extensively 
circnlated by Hebrew, Latin and Greek translations of the entire 
bookji but also found its way into other channels. John 
Damascenus (circ. 740) inserted it iu his BapXda/j, Kal 'Iwucrai^/ 
which soon became universally known through a Latin repro- 
duction.^ On the model of it our Undolf composed hia Barlaam 
and Josaphat, where the illustration is to be founds p. 116-7; 
in a detached form, Strieker (Ls. 1, 253). No doubt a parable 
so popular might also reach Scandinavia very early in the Mid. 
Ages, if only the similarity itself were stronger, so as to justify 
the inference of an immediate connexion between the two myths. 
To me the faint resemblance of the two seems just the main 
point ; a close one has never existed. The ON. fable is far more 
significant and profound; that from the East ia a fragment, 
probably distorted, of a whole now lost to us. Even the main 
idea of the world-tree is all but wanting to it ; the only startling 
thing is the agreement in sundry accessories, the trickling honey 
(conL p. 793 u.), the gnawed root, the four species of animals. 

But if there be any truth in these concords of the Eddie myth 
with old Eastern tenets^, as well as with the way the Christians 
tried to add portions of their heafchon faith to the doctrine of the 
Cross; then I take a further step. It seema to me that the 
notion, so deeply rooted in Teutonic antiquity, of the Inninsül, 
that ' altissima, universalis columna, quasi sustinens omnia ' (p. 
115-7), ia likewise nearly allied to the world-tree Yggdrasil. As 
til is extended its roots and boughs in three directions (standa ä 
Jjria vega), so did three or four great highways branch out from 
the Irminsul (pp. 356. 361) ; and the farther we explore, the 
richer in results will the connexion of these heathen ideas prove. 
The pillars of Hercules (p. 364), of Bavo in flainault, and the 
Thor and Roland pillars (p. 394) may have had no other purpose 
than to mark out from them as centre the celestial and terrestrial 
direction of the regions of the world ; and the sacred Yggdrasil 



' Also in the East, eonf. Jelaleddin'e Divan in Hammer's Pera. redek. p. 183. 

^ First publ. in Boissonade's Anecd. Gmeca, torn. 4, I'ariB 1832, pp, l — aOö. 

' Hist, duorum Ckristi raüLtum (Opera, Baail. 1575. pp. 815 — y02) ; also printed 
separately, Antv. ».&. (the LlluBtraliou at p. 107) ; auotlitr versiüu iu fciuriuu 7, öüa 
8eq., the pavaLliJ at p. Ö8d. 
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aubserred a veiy similar partition of tlie world. The thing might 
even have to do with ancient land-surveying, and answer to the 
Roman cardo, intersected at right angles by the decumanns. To 
the ash tree we must also concede some connexion with Asciburg 
(p. 350) and the tribal progenitor Askr (p. 571-2). Another 
legend of an ashtree ia reserved for chap. XXXII (see Suppl.)- 

Nißheimr, where Ntffhöggr and other serpents (named in Seem. 
44'*. Sn. 22) have their haunt round the spring Hvergelmir, is 
the dread dwelling-place of the death-goddess Hei (p. 312), Goth. 
Ea}ja ('or heljo/ Sajm. 9-4», 'i heljo' 49. 50. 51, is clearly 
spoken of a place, not a person) , it ia gloomy and black, like her; 
hence a Nehelheim, cold land of shadows, abode of the departed,^ 
but not a place of torment or punishment as in the christian view, 
and even that was only developed gradually (p. 313). When Ü1- 
philag uses haJjat it is always for äStj? (Matt. 11, 23. Luke 10, 15. 
16, 23. 1 Cor. 15, 55), the inf emits of the Yulg. ; whenever the 
text has yievva, Vulg, gehenna, it remains gaiainna in Gothic 
(Matt. 5, 29. 30. 10, 28), it was an idea for which the Gothic had 
no word. The OHG. translator T. renders ' infern as' by hella 
(Matt. 11, 23), 'gehenna'*' by heUafiur (5, 29. 30) or hellawizi 
(-torment 10, 28), and only ' filium. gehennae' by hella smi (23, 
15), where the older version recently discovered is more eract: 
quCthi stinu, son of .torment. When the Creed says that Christ 
'ni^ar steig zi JieUiu' (descendit ad inferna), it never meant the 
abode of souls in torment. In the Heliand 72, 4 a sick man is 
said to be 'fuaid an helsid', near dying, equipped for his journey 
to Hades, without any by-thought of pain or punishment. That 
AS. poetry still remembered the original (personal) conception of 
Ed, was proved on p. 314, but I will add one more passage from 
Beow. 357 : ' Helle gemondon, MetoiS ne eu'Son,' Helam venera- 
bantur, Deum verum ignorabant (pagani). So then, from the 
4th cent, to the IQth, kalja, hella was simply Hades or the death- 
kingdom,, the notion of torment being expressed by another word 
or at any rate a compound ; and with this agrees the probability 



1 A dead man ia oalled niß-farinn, Saem. 249». The progenitor of the Nibelungs 
prob. Nebel {Fornald. sog. 2, 9. 11, Nsefill for Nefill) : a race of heroes doomed 
r-_i 1 — 1_ ,]«™».i. . Nibeluiige: apiiita of the death-kingdom,' LachmaoQ 



was ^ 

to Hades and early death 

on Nib. 342. 

' From gehenna oomea, we know, the Fr. gehane, 
I jft very mitigated seuso now. 



fine, i.e. sapplioe, though in 
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that as late as Widekind of Corv^ei (1, 23) Saxon poefcs, chanting 
a victory of Saxons over Franks, used this very word hella for 
the dwelling'- pi ace of the dead: ' ut a mimis declamaretur, ubi 
tantu3 ille infe)'mis esset, qui tantara mulUtudinem c^e.goritm capere 
posset ? ^ ^ A Latin poem on Bp. Heriger of Mentz, of perhaps 
the 10th cent.,^ describes how one that had been spirited away 
to the underworld declared ' totum ease infernum accinctura den sis 
ndique silvis,* meaning evidently the abode of the dead, not the 
place of punishment. Even in a poem of the 12th cent. (Diut. 3, 
104) Jacob says : • su muoz ich iemer cholen, unze ich s6 vare ze 
der helle/ until I fare to hell, i.e. die. The 13th cent, saw the 
present meaning of helle already established, the abode of the 
damned; e.g. in Iw. 1472: 'God bar thee out of helle!' take 
thee to heaven, not guard thee from death, for the words are 
addressed to a dead man (see Suppl.). 

Hell is represented as a lodging, an inn, as ValMU, where those 
who die put up the same evening (p. 145) ; ' ver skulura ä ValhöU 
gieta i qveld/ Fornald. sog. 1, 106 ; ' viS muniim { aptan O&in 
gista,* 1, 423; singularly Abbo 1,555 (Pertz 2, 789), *plebs 
inimica Deo pransura Flutonis in urna.' No doubt^ people used 
to say : ' we shall pat np at Nobis-haus to-night ! ' The Saviour's 
wordsj trrj/j.€pov fier ifiov ea-j} ev tq3 TtapaBeitrq), Luke 23, 43 have 
'this day,^ but not Ho-night'(see Suppl.). 

Here and there in country districts, among the common people, 
helle has retained its old meaning. In Westphalia there are 
still plenty of common carriage- roads that go by the name of 
keUwegf now meaning highway, but originally death-way, the 
broad road travelled by the corpse. My oldest example I draw 
from a Record of 890, Eitz 1, 19; ' A eZuius sive strata publica.' 
Later instances occur in Weisth. 3, 87. 106, in Tross*s Rec. of 
the feme p. 61, and in John of Soest (Fichard'a Arch. 1,89)." 

^ Trad, Corbeiens. pp. 465. 604 mokea a njgnlar hexameter of it : ' tantus ubi 
infemua, caesos qui deToret omnes?' Thia overcrowding of HaJoa witli the dead 
reminds one of Calderon'a fftnatio fear, leat heaven stand empty, with all the world 
runoisg to tlie other boas« Bft«r Lutber : 

Qae vivQ Dios, que ha de tener en oielo 
poooa que apoBentar, si considero 
que eetan ya apoHeotada con Lutoro. 

(Sitio da Breda, jom. primer») . 
» Lat. gedieht© dee X. XT. jh. p. 335. conT. Ui. 

• Also ill Lower Hesse : helhee<f by Wettcsiugen and OberlistinRen (WoehGübl. 
for 1833, Ö52. mi. 1023. 1136), hiilUweg by Calden (961. 982. 1Ü22), hötkii/ad by 
Kothfdden (023). 
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la the plains of Up. Germany we sometimes find ifc called todten- 
twg (Mono's Anz. 1838. pp. 225. 31 ö). The ON. poetry makes 
tho dead ride oi" drive to the underworld, 'fa7-a til heJjar' or * til 
HeJjar,' to the deatli-goUdees : Bryuhildr, after she is burnt, 
travels to Hel in an ornamental car, ' ok meS reitiimii ä helveg,' 
and the poem bears the tiÜQ Hetreid'j Saem. 227. In our Preidank 
105, 9. 151, 12 it is the christian notion that is expressed by 
' zer helle vara * and ' drt str&ze zor helle gänt.' For the rest, a 
hellwog would necessarily bring -with it a hellwagen (p, 314), just 
as we meet with a Wödaa's way and waggon both (p. 151). 
Nay, the Great Bear is not only called himelwagen and herren- 
wagen, but in the Netherlands hellewagen. (Wolf''s Wodana i. iii. 
iv.) ; see a ' Wolframus dictus hellewagen/ MB» 25, 123 a.d. 1314 
(see Suppl.). 

The 0. Saxons at first, while their own hellia still sounded too 
heathenish, preferred to take from the Latin Bible ivfern, gen. 
infernes, e.g. Hel. 44, 21, and even shortened it down to fern, 
Hel. 27, 7. 103, 16. 104, 15. 164, 12 ; so that the poet cited by 
Widekind may actually have said infem instead of hellia.* 

Tho heathen hellia lay loio down toward the North ; when 
HermöJSr was sent after Baldr, he rode for nine nights through 
valleys dark and deep (dükva dala ok diupa), the regions peopled 
by the dark elves (p. 445) ; he arrived at the river Giüll (atropens), 
over which goes a bridge covered with shining gold ; a maiden 
named MociguSr guards the bridge, and she told him that five 
fylki of dead men ~ had come over it the day before, and that 
i'rom this bridge the ' hellway ' ran ever lower and northwarder : 
' niSr ok norSr liggr helvegr.' This I understand of the proper 
hall and residence of the goddess, where she is to be met with, 
for all the country he had been crossing was part of her kingdom. 
This palace is surrounded by lofty railings (hel-grindr), Sn. 38. 
G7. The hall is named Eliuffnir (al. ElviSnir), the threshold 
fallanda farad (al. the palisade is fallanda forad, the threshold 
]Jolmü5nir), the curtain blikjandi bul, Sn. 33. It is probably a 
door of this underworld (not of Valhöll, which has 540 huge 



1 A place Ivfentisi (Erhard p. WO, a.D. 1113) ; Gael, ij'rimi, Ir. ifeam, Wei. 
yftj-n, ufern. 

• A fjlki contains 50 (EA. 207), bo that Baldr rode down with an escort of 250, 
thcHgb one MS. doubles the numljtr : ' rtiö Ualdi Mr meS 500 mamia.' 
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gates) that ia meant in Sasra. 226» and Fornald. sog. 1, 204, 
where Brynhildr wiahes to follow Signrö in death, lest the door 
fall upon his hoel : a formula often nsed on entering a closed 
cavern.* But Hel's kingdom bears the name of Nißheijnr or Nifl- 
hel, tnist-world, mist-hell,^ it ia the ninth world (aa to position), 
and was created many ages before the earbh (p. 658) ; in the 
middle of it is that fountain Svergelmir, out of which twelve 
rivers flow, OiUll being the one that comes nearest the dwelling 
of the goddess, Sn. 4. From this follows plainly what I have 
said : if Hvergelmir forms the centre of Nifiheimr, if Giöll and 
the other streams pertain exclusively to hell, the goddess Hel's 
dominion cannot begin at the ' hel-grindr,' but must extend to 
those ' d.ank dales and deep,' the ' dense forests ' of the Latin 
poem. Yet I have nothing to say against putting it in this way : 
that the dark valleys, like the murky Brebos of the Greeks, are 
an intermediate tract, which one must cross to reach the abode 
of Aides, of Halja. Out of our Halja the goddess, as out o£ the 
personal Hades, the Roman Orctis (orig. uragua, urgus, and in 
the Mid. Ages still regarded as a monster and alive, pp. 314, 
486) there was gradually evolved the local notion of a dwelliag- 
place of the dead. The departed were first imagined living with 
her, and afterwards in her (it). In the approaches dwelt or 
hovered the dark elves (see Suppl.). 

Nifiheimr then, the mist-world, was a cold nnderground region 
covered with eternal night, traversed by twelve roaring waters, 
and feebly lighted here and there by shining gold, i.e. fire. The 
rivers, especially QiöU, remind us of Lethe, and of Sti/x, whose 
holy water gods and men swore by. With Hvergelmir we may 

1 The O. Fr. poem on the 'quatre filsMmon' {Cod. 7183 fol. laßt*) makes 
Bicliart, when about to ba hnng, offer & prayer, in which we are told that the 
Saviour brought back all the souln out of hell except one woman, who would stop 
at the door to give hell a piece of her mini, and is therefüie doomed to staj there 
till the Jadgment-daj : aU were releaaud, 

Ne mes qo« nne dame, qui diet nne raison : 

■hai enfer* dist ele, 'Con vos remanez solz, 

neirs, hisdoz et obscurs, et lai?: et tenebroi! ' 

a Venirer dc la parte, ei con Usaut trovon. 

juaquau terme i sera, que jugeroia le mont. 
The source of this atrange legend ia unknown to me. 

' ' Din inrt helle, wo nehel and fimter.* The Luoidariua gives ten names of 
heU : Htagnnm igr^is, terra Unebrosa, terra oblivionis, »warziu giimnge, et«. Moneys 
Anz, for 1884, 313; conf. expressions in the OB, poet: hpt cndi thiustri, »uart 
rinnahli, Hel. fi5, 12 ; an d<ilim thiiistrnn, an themo alloro ferrosltn ferne G5, 9 ; 
under /errufa 1 1( S\i, IG -, diap d6dca dalu 157, 22. 
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connect Hellehorne in Brabant, the source of Hellehelce ; several 
places are named HeUejiut (Wolf's Wodana 1, v. and 35). Hel- 
coetsluis was cited, p. 315 note ; the name Hclle-voet (-foot) is, 
we are told, still to be seen on signboards (aithangborden) in the 
Netherlands (see Suppl.). 

Gloomy and joyless as wo must imagine Niflheirarj^ there is no 
mention anywhere of its deuizens being punished and tormented ; 
Tieither ia it the wicked especially that are transported thither at 
the end of their life, but all and sundry, even the noblest and 
worthiest, as the examples of Brynhildr and Baldr may shew.^ 
The only exceptions seem to be the heroes that fall in battle, 
whom OSinn takes to himself into Valholl. 

In contradiction with this view stands another and, I think, 
a later one, that presented in Sn. 4 : Allfather the highest god 
has given to all men an immortal soul, though their body rot in 
the ground or burn to ashes; all good men {refct si'5a"Sir) go to 
him in Gimill or Vingölf, all the wicked (väudir) to Nißheimr or 
lidl (conf. Sn. 21 and 7b, of which more hereafter). This is 
already the christian idea, or one extremely like it. 

Por the old heathen hell, pale and dim, the Christian substi- 
tuted a pool filled with flames and pitch, in which the souls of 
the damned burn for ever, at once pitch-black and illumined 
with a glow. Gehenna is interpreted heüaßtiri, MHG. heUeßwer 
Parz. 116. 18 J the poet o£ the Heliand, when he wants to picture 
vividly this black and burning hell, turns the old fern, form into 
a masc. : 'an thene Jwtan hel' 76, 22. 'an thene suartanhel' 
103, 9. Erebi fornax, Walther 867. Nay, 0. and other OHG. 
writers make the simple beh (pix) stand for hell ^ : 'in dem beche/ 



1 Cajdmon Btill picturee the wltehfis (honee of torment) as ' deop, dre^jna leis, 
amaiite beseald.' striking images occur in a, doc. of tbe 11th cent. (Zeitachr. f. 
d. a. 3 446) : Bwovilstank, gcidhele, tode» fcatecjruohe, wallente stredema, etc. 

^ So all the Greek heroes sink into Hades^ htiuse under the earth. But it is 
hard to diatingnish from it Tartarus, which lies lower down the abyas. and where 
the anbjugntcd giants sit imprisoned. This denoted therefore, at least in the later 
timea, a part of the underworld where the wicked dwelt /or their punishtiifnt, which 
auBwerB to the ehrifitian helK But that the 'roota cif earth and eea from above 
grow down ' into Tartarus (Hes. Theog. 728) BURgesta our Norsö ashtree, whose 
root reiiL-hea down to Niflbeira. Conf. also Ovid's desL-riplion of the underworld 
(Met. 4, 4.32 Beq.), where ' Stjs nebulas exhalat iners' fits in with the conception 
of Niflheim. 

ä QnotfttiouB in my ed. of the Hymns p. El. Add Muepilli 5, on which Sohm. 
quotes a line from Walnfrid : ' At socura iufelix piceo spatiatur arerno.' Sngenius 
in iJracout. p. m, id : ' Ut poesim picei poeiiam vitare barathn' 
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Warnung 547 and Wernher t. N^iederrh. 40, 10 j 'die p^chioeUe,' 
Anegenge 28, 19, It ia a fancy widely scattered over Europe; 
the Mod. Greeka still &ay Triatra for liell, as in a provei'b of Alex. 
Negri : e-^^t itCaaav koX TrapdSeiaov, putting hell and heaven side 
by side. This pitchy hell the Greeka seem to have borrowed 
from the Slavs, the 0. SI. peklo meant both pitch and hell (Dobr. 
instit. 294), so the Boh. peklo, hell, Pol. pitMo, Serv. pakao, 
Sloven, pekel, some masc, some neuter; Lith. pehlii (fern.), 0. 
Prusa. iJicA-w//!.-? (pickuUien in the Catechism p. 10 is Ace), the 
devil hJiDself ia in Lith. j*i/cu/oä, 0. Pruss. pickids, conf. Eausch 
p. 484. The Hungarians took their pokol, hell, from the Slavic, 
as our ancestors did ' gaiainna ' and ' infern ' from Greek and 
Xiafcin. And the smela, holl, of thu Lüneburg Weuda seems 
allied to the Boh. smola, smula, resin or pitch. With the heat 
of boiling pitch was also combined an intolerable stench; Eeineke 
5918: 'it stank dar alse dat heische pek.* Conf. generally En. 
2845. 3130 (see Suppl.). 

Since the conversion to Christianity therefore^ there has clung 
to the notion of hell the additional one of punishment and pain : 
kvöllheimr, mnndus supplicii, in Solai'L 53 (Ssooi. 127") ia unmis- 
takably the christian idea. The OHG. hellawtzif OS. helUwtti, 
Hel. 44, 17, AS, hellewite, expresses supplicium inferni, conf. 
Graff 1, 1117 on wtzi, MHG. wize, MsH. 2, lOü**; upon it are 
modelled the Icel. helviti, Swed. helvete, Dan. helvede^ which 
mean simply our heU; from the Swedes the converted Finns 
received their helwetti (orcus), the Lapps their helvete, and from 
the Bavarians the Slovens in Carniola and Styria got their vize 
(purgatorinm) , for the Church had distinguished between two 
fireSj the one punitive, the other purgative, and hanging midway 
betwixt hell and heaven.^ 

But the christians did not alter the position of hell, it stUl was 
down in tlie deptJis of the earth, with the human world spread out 
above it. It is therefore called abysavs (Ducange sub v.), and 
forms the counterpart to heaven: 'a coelo usque ia abyssum.' 
From abyssus. Span, abimno, Fr. ahlme, is to be explained the 
MHG. dhU (Altd. bl. 1, 295; in äbiases gründe, MsH. 3, 1G7), 
later ohis, nobis {en äbis, en obis, in abysaum). OS. helUgrund, 



' Of one io pargfttory the Eatbouiaua »ay; la oa kohba 'Arno, wohlielt h« is le- 
inten tiio uvride. 
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Hel. 44, 22; in afgrunde gän, Roth. 2334; ir verdienet daz af- 
grnnde, 1970 ; * varen ter lielle in den donhren kelre/ dark cellar^ 
Floris 1257.^ AS. se neowla (jriind (imua abyssus), Casdtn. 267, 1 . 
270, 16; y-xb neotole genip (profunda caligo) 271, 7. 275, 31. 
This neowd, niwel (profundus) may explain an expression in the 
Frisian Asega-bok (Richth. 130, 10), 'thiu niuent hille,' where a 
M. Netlil. text has "de grundlose helle,* bottomless hell. Hell 
sinking downwards is contrasted with heaven mounting upwards: 
' der htmel allez iif g&t, diu kelle siget allez ze ial/ Warnung 
3375-81 {see Supph). 

It appears that men imagined, as lying at the bottom of our 
earth, like a ceiling or grating of the underworld, a sto7ie, called 
in MHG. poems dille-stein (fr. dille, diele, deal — tabula, pluteus, 
OHÖ. dil, dUi, ON. >il, ]?ili): 'grüebe ich üf den dille-stein/ if 
I dug down to the d., Schmiede (smithy, forge) 33 ; ' des hoehe 
viir der himele dach und durch der kelle bodem verb,' its height 
passes over heaven's roof and through heiPs floor, ibid. 1252 ; 
' viir der himele dach do blickest, u. durch der helh dillesfei7i [is 
not this ^öor rather than ceiling?],' MS. 2, 199"*; "^wan ea knmt 
des tiuvels schrei, da. von wir sin erschrecket : der dillestein der 
ist enzwei (in-two, burst), die töten sint M gewecket,' Dietr. 
drachenk. cod. pal. 226*. This makes me think of the 6fJi(f>aX6<i 
at Delphi, a conical stouo wrapt in net (Gerhard's Metroon p. 29) , 
still more of the lapis inanalis (Festus sub v.) which closed the 
mouth of the Etruscan mundus, and was lifted off on three holy 
days every year, so that the sonls could mount into the upper 
world (Festus sub v. mundua) Not only this pit in the earth, 
but heaven also was called mundns,^ just as Niflheimr is still 
a heimr, i.e. a world. And that hell-door (p. 802) is paralleled 
by the ' descensus Avemi,' the 'fattces grave olentis Averni/ the 
'atri janua Ditis' in Virgil's description, Aen. 6, 126. 201 (conf. 
belle infart,' Veldeck's En. 2878. 2907); fairytales of the Slavs 
too speak of an entrance to the lower world by a deep pit, 
Hanusch p. 412 (see Suppl.). 

The mouth or jaws of hell were spoken of, p. 314; Hel yawns 

' Does ' eggmnt ' stand for eck-gnint? ' Das iuwer adle Icomen üzer eggrunde ' 
Cod. pal. 8i9, ly. 

* Conf. 0. Miiller'B Etrußker 2, 96-7- Tue Finn, mannla ia 'locnssubterranetis, 
ubi ver«anlTir mortui," sepulorum, orens, but derived from maa (terra, inimduB). 
and ouly accideatalljr testuobliug ' maualia.' 
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like her brotter Fenrir, and every abyss gapes :^ os gehennae 
in Beda 363, 17 is the name of a fire-spouting well (puteus);'' 
in an AS. gloss (Mone 887) mui? (oa) means orcas. The same 
Coll. of glosses 742 puts down sedd' (patens, bai-athrura) for hell, 
and 2180 cwis for tarbarua, 1284 cwis-htsle, where undoubtedly 
we mast read cwis-suslc. To cwls I can find no clue but the ON. 
qvis calumnia [quiz, teaae ? queror, questus ?] j susl ia apparently 
tormentum, supplicium, the dictionaries having no ground for 
giving it the sense of salphur {AS. swefel} ; ' ausle ge-innod/ 
Csedm. 3, 28, 1 take to be suppUcio clausnm. The notion of the 
well agi'ees remarkably with the fable in the Reinharfc, where 
the hero having fallen into a well wheedles the wolf into the 
bucket; he pretends he is sitting in paradis down there, only 
there is no getting to it but by taking ' einen tuk (plunge) in die 
helle.' The well easily leads to the notion of bathing : ' ze helle 
baden' MsH. 2, 254*; for you can bathe in fire and brimstone 
too (see Suppl.). 

Christian and heathen notions on the punishments of the lost 
are found mixed in the S61arlio'3 of the Edda, Stem. 128-9. 
SnakeSj adders, dragons dwell in the christian Lell (Csedm. 
270-1), aa at the Hvergelmir root (p. 796). It is striking how 
the poem of Oswald (Haupt's Zeitschr. 2, 125) represents a 
dead heathen woman as a she-wolf, with the devils pouring pitch 
and brimstone down her throat. Dante in his Purgatorio and 
Inferno mixes up what he finds handed down by the Mid. Ages 
and classical literature. Bead also the couclusion of Ctedmon 
(Fundgr. 202) ; and in the Barlaam 310, Eudolf s brief but 
poetic picture of hell * (see Sappl.). 

That the heathen Mist-world lying far to the north was not 
filled with fire, comes out most clearly from its opposite, a Flame- 
world in the muik (p. 558), which the Edda calls Mtispell or 
Muspdls-heimr. This is bright and hot, glowing and burning,* 

1 Wallftoh. iad (hiatna), iadul hell. 

^ As evening is the 'mouth of night.' 

' Here we may sum np what livinjj; men have reached Hadea and come hack : of 
the Greeks, Orphons in search of Eorydice; Odysseas; Aeneas. Of Norsomeu, Her- 
'inö'Kr when dispatched after Baldr, and Hadding (Saxo Gram. p. llJ). Medieval 
legends of Brandanns and TnndaluB ; that of Tanbänaer and others like it shall 
cum« in the uext chap. Monkish druams, viaioiiB of princes who see their anccstoru 
in hell, are coll. in 1>.S. nos. 461. 527. 5äO. 5i>4 ; of the Bauio kind is the viaion ol 
the vacant chair in the Aunolied 721, oonf. Tuiidalufl G5, 7. 

* MuBpellähoimr is not heaven, nor are the atma of Muspell the same aa the 
Ihjht elves that livt in heaven (p. 445); when Surtr hu.s burnt up heaven and earth, 
VOL. II. B B 
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natives alone can exist in it, hence human beings from our world 
never pass into it, as into the cold one of the north. It is guarded 
by a god (?) named Surfr, bearer of the blazing sword. 

In the word Muspell we find another striking proof of the 
prevalence of ON. couception3 all over Teotondom. Not only 
baa the Saxon Heliand a iiiudspelU 79, 24^ midspelU 133, 4, but 
a High German poem, probably composed in Bavaria, has at line 
62 Tnuspilli (dat. muspille). Besides, what a welcome support 
to the age and real basis of the Edda, coming from Saxon and 
Bavarian manuscripts of the 9th cent, and the 8th I Every- 
where else the term is exbinct : neither Icelanders nor other 
Scandinavians understand it, in Ajaglo-Saxon vfritings it has 
never shewn itself yet, and later specimens of German, High 
and LoWj have lost all knowledge of it. Assuredly a primitive, 
a heathenish word.^ 

On its general meaning I have already pronounced, p. 601 : 
it can scarcely be other than fire, fiame. The Heliand passages 
tell as: ' viudfspelles megin obar man ferid/ the force of fire 
fareth over men ; ' ynutsfelli cumit an thiuatrea naht, al so thiof 
ferid darno mid is dädiun/ fire cometh in dark night, as thief 
fareth secret and sudden with bis deeds (Matfch. 24, 43. 2 Pet. 
3, 10) ; and the OHG. poet says: ' dfir ni mac denne mäk an- 
drem« belfan vora demo muspiUe, denna daa preittl wasal (GrafiF 
1, 1063) allaz varprennitj^ enti vlur enti luft allaz arfurpit/ then 
no friend can help another for the fire, when the broad shower 
of glowing embers (?) burns up all, and fire and air purge 
(furbish) everything. 

It must be a compound, whose latter half spillij spcUij spell 
we might connect with the ON, spiöll (corruptio), spilla (corrnm- 
pere), AS. spillan (perdere), Engl. spiU, OHG. spildan, OS. 
spildian (perdere) j ^ ON. niannspiüll is clades horainum, laespiöll 
(NialsB. c. 158) perhaps bellum. But we are left to guess what 



there lies above this beaven a second, named Andlängr, and above that a tliird 
named VtShUdiin, and there it is thiit Utjht elrea alone Uve now, saya Suoiri 22. 

' In Nemnich, among the many names given for the bittern (OHG. horotnmbil, 
onocrotalus, ardea Btellaris), tliere is also niuspel, which prohably haa to do with 
moES and moor, not with our ■word. 

- So I read (trane.) for ' farprinnit ' (intrana.), as ' wasal ' cannot otherwiae be 
explained. 

s OHG. Jd^ON. II ; conf. ' wDdi, kold ' with ' TiUr, gxilL' Bat then why is it 
not musplldi in the OHQ. and OS. poemg 7 
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viiid, tmi (mü.?) can be^ whether earfcli, land, or else wood, tree. 
In the latter case, m%i,dspcUi ia a descriptive epithet of fire, an 
element aptly named the wood-destroying, tree-consuming, as 
elsewhere iu the Edda it ia hani vi^ar (percussor, inimicus ligni), 
grand viffar (perditio ligai), Sn. 126; the Lex Alam. 96, 1 has 
medela, meditla in the sense of lancwitu, lancwit (Gramm. 3, 455), 
the Lex Rothar. 305 modida, apparently for quercus, robur (Graiff 
2, 707), and the ON. meidr. (perh. for mey^r, as seiiSr for seySr) 
is arbor, Lith. medis [Mongol, modo] arbor, lignum. Tlie other 
supposition wonld make it land-deatroying, world-wasting j but 
still less do I know of any Teutonic word for land or earth that 
ia anything hke mud or m«. We may fairly regard it aa a much 
ob8cured and distorted form; Finn, maa is terra, solum (see 

Suppl.).! 

Surh- (gen. Surtar, dat. Surti, Saem. 9*-) ia the swart, swarthy, 
browned by heat, conn, with svartr (niger), yet distinct from it ; ^ 
it occurs elsewhere too as a proper name, f omald. sog. 2, 114. 
Islend. sog. 1, 66. 88. 106. 151. 206; and curiously 'Surtr enn 
Jiviti,' ibid. 1, 212. But there must have been another form 
Surti, gen. Surta, for in both Eddas we meet with the compound 
Siirtalogi, Saam. 37''. Sn. 22. 76. 90. A certain resinous 
charred earth is in the North still called Surfar-hrandr (Surti 
titio, Biörn sub v., F. Magn. lex. 730), a mode of naming indica- 
tive of a superior being, as when plants are named after gods. 
Volcanic rock-cavea in Iceland are called Surtarhell i r (F. Magn. 
lex. 72Ü); the Landnamabok 3, 10 (Isl sog. 1, 151) tells how 
one Thorvaldr brought to the cave of the iotunn Surtr a song 
composed about him: '\ra. for hann upp til hellisins Sttrts, oc 
i'oBi'Si )jar drapu ]>K, er hann hafSi ort ura iötiminn 1 heUinum ' ; 
and Sn. 209^ 210°- includes 8urtr and 6W?*(r among the names 
of giants. Nowhere in the two Eddas does Surtr appear as a 



^ Should any oae rejeot these explanations, and take e.g. OS. mudapelli for 
' math-apelli,' orifl eloqiiiiini, or ' müt-ap.,' mutatioma nnatins (as I propo3od in 
(jramm. 2, 525), he is at onca met bj the objactioii, that the Bar. poet write« 
iiuitber ' munii-Bp.' nor ' inüz-sp.,' any more thau the ON. has muan-apiall ' or 
' müt-sp.' ; and then how are these meanings to be reconciled with that of ' heimr ' T 
let aloruj the fact that there is no later (oliriBtian) term lor the world's end or the 
judgineot-day pointing at all that way. 

^ Surtr might stand related to svartr, as tho Goth, name Syartua to the adj. 
Bvarts. Procopius de hello Goth. 2, 15. 4, 25 haa a Heruüan name Zovoproüat, 
Svartva? The AS. geneal. of Deira Laa Swearta and Swerting, conf. Ueow. 'i4ü6, 
and ' Bweart raoa ' below. 
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pod, but always, like other gialits, as an enemy and assailant of 
the gods. In Völuspu 48 (Sjem. 8*) fii-e is called ' Surta sefi/ 
Surti amicus ; and in 52 (Sa3m. 8^') we read : 

Surir fer sunnan me^ sviga leifi, 
skin af sverSi sul valtiva. 

I.e. Surtns tendit ab austro cum vimine gi^RS, splendet e gladio 
(ejus) sol deorum : 'leifi* is plainly another word for giant, Sn. 
209»; 'valttvA^ can only be a gen. pi. (conf. Sism. 10" 52') and 
dependent on sol, not gen. sing, of valtlvi (which never occurs, 
p. 194) dep, on averiSi ; what can be the meaning here of ' svigi ' 
(usually twisted band, wisp ?) I cannot say, one would think it 
also referred to the brandished sword. Surtr then is expressly 
called a giant, not a god. Sn. 5 8ay3 : ' sä er Surtr nefndr, er 
]>Rr aitr ä landzenda til landvarnar, hann hefir loganda sverff*, 
Surtns vocatur, qui sedet in fine regionis [i.e. Muspellsheims) ad 
earn tuendam, ensemque gestat ardentem (see Suppl.). 

The authors of the Heliand and the OHG. poem, both christian, 
but still somewhat versed in heathen poetry, alike introduce 
mnspilli at the end of the world, at the approach of the Judgment- 
day, when the earth and all it contains will be consumed by fire. 
And that is exactly how the Edd» describes the same event : 
Surtr arises with the sons of muapell, makes war upon all the 
gods and oyercomes them, the whole world perishes by his fire, 
Sn. 5. 73, When he with his blazing brand comes on from the 
South, the rocks in the mountains reel, the giantesses fleo, men 
go th.e way of the dead, heaven cracks asunder, Saem. S*" ; the 
Aaea do battle with Surtr and hia host on a holm called 
Oakopnir (supra p. 144), they are all slain, and the world comes 
to an end (see Suppl.). 

It is only the Edda that brings in the name of Surtr; but onr 
OHG. poetry seems to have interwoven features of him into the 
church doctrine about Antichrist, OHG. Antichristo (p. 173-4), 
which, originally founded on the 11th chap, of Revelation, was 
afterwards worked out further on Jewish-christian lines of 
thought. The name occurs in two epistles (1 John 2, 18. 4, 3. 
2 John 7), not in the Apocalypse, where lie is meant by the 
many-headed heast. In his time two prophetic witnesses are to be 
sent from heaven to earth, but to be conquered and slain by him. 
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Their names are not given either ; th&b they are Enoch and Elias 
follows from the power given them to shut heaven that ib rain 
not, and is expressly acknowledged hy the Fathers.^ Their 
bodies lie unburied in the street : after this victory the power of 
Antichrist attains its greatest height, until he gets upon the 
Mount of Olives, to ascend into heaven ; then the angel Michael 
appears, and cleavea hia skull.* 

With this narrative our 0. Bavarian poet had become acquainted 
through learned men (weroltrehtwise), but still the old heathen 
pictures of the world's destruction come floating before him as 
' rauspilli' draws nigh: he makes much of the jfanie«, he sees 
the mountains set otv fire by the blood of the mortally wounded 
Eliaa dropping on the earth ; no such circumstance is found in 
any christian tradition. The sktj swelters in a blaze (auilizot 
lougiü), the earth hums (prinnit mittilagart), and his already 
quoted ' dar ni mac denne mäk andremo helfan vora demo mit»- 
fiilt'j supported as it may be by Mark 13, 12. Luke 21, 16, 
sounds very like the Eddie 

broe'Sr muno berjaz ok at bönom ver^a, 

muno systrungar sifjum spilla, 

man ecki ma^r ö^rum Jiyrma (Saem. 7^ 8'). 

He has * viäno fallifc,' as Ssemand has 'sol tekr sortna, hverfa 
af himni heiSar stiömur.' Again Sn. 71 : * ]>ä drepaz broeSr fyrir 
ägirni sakar, oc engi pyrmir föSr e^a syn i manndrfipum oc 
sifjasliti/ ^ So even a MHGl. poet o£ the 12th cent. {Fundgr. 
194) : ' so ist danneniht triuwe diu frowe der diuwe (inaid), noch 
der man dem wibe ; si lebent alio mit nide ; so hazzet der vater 
den sun,' etc. One would like to know what heathen figure 



' JnBtin Martyr's Dial, cam Tryph, ed. Sylb. p. 208 ; Tertnll. de anitna cap. 50, 
de resurr, caxnis «ip. 68 ; HippolyLUB in Aii7DS -irtpl ttjs miin-eXcias toD K<!(r^t,ov ical Tcpl 
ToD dKTixpfuTou ; DorothetiB Tyr. de vita prophet, cap. 18 ; Ambrose on Apocal. cap. 
11 ; Aug. de civ, Dei 20, 2y ; Greg. Märu. in moral. 15. 1Ö. And stjc authors 
quoted in Hofim. Fundgr. 2, 102 seq. und Kausler's AdL denkrn. 1, 486. For later 
limes, conf. N. pe. 58, 7. 73, 10 ; Burcard. Wormat. 20, 9a-7 ; Otto Friaing, 8, 1-9; 
Diacip. de tempore, eenn. 10. 

^ 12-13th cent, accounts of Antichrist in the Hortaa delici. of Herrat of Lands- 
berg (Engelhard p. 48}; in Cod.vind. 653, 121-2; Fandgr. 1, 195-6. 2, 100—134; 
Martina 191 eeq, ; Wackernag. Batile MHS. 22'' ; and conf. Introd. to Freid&nk 
Ixxi. Ixxii. 

8 No stronger argument do I know for the theory that Volnepfe is an eclio of 
our Scriptures, than the agreement of the Edda and the BiLlo in this partioular ; if 
only the rest would coneflpond ! 
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Antichristo took tlie place of to Bavariana and Alamanns, it must 
have been one similar to the Norse SiiHr. Antichristo plays the 
fiendish hypocrite, Surtr is painted as the adversary of the Ases, 
as a giant, and his fire consumes the world. The muspells-synir 
are all drawn up in squadrons of light, they and Surtr by their 
fighting bring about a higher order of thiugs, while Antichrist is 
but transiently victorious, and is finally overthrown by a mightier 
power (see Suppl.). 

What adds new weight to the whole comparison is the affinity 
between Donar and Ellas, which was made oat on p, 173-4 and 
is clear on other grounds. To the 8th cent, Elias might well seem 
something more than the Hebrew prophet, viz. a divine hero, 
a divinity. The Edda makes all the Ases, Offinn, Thorr, Freyr, 
and Tyr, unite their powers to do battle with the sons of fire 
and their confederates, yet they are beaten like Enoch and Elias : 
Elias bears a marked resemblance to Thorr (or Donar), Michael 
to the queller of Garmr or Fenris-ülfr ; I do not say that Enoch 
is equally to be identified with any particular god, but he might. 
Surtr with the flaming sword may remind us of the angel that 
guards Paradise, but he also finds his counterpart in the story of 
Enoch and Elias, for these two, at least in the legend of Brandan 
(in Bruns p. 187), have an angel with a fienj sword standing by 

their side.^ An AS, homily De temporibua Antichristi quoted 

by Wheloc on Beda p. 495 {supra p. 161n.) contains remarkable 
statements. Arrogant Aniecrist, it says, not only strives against 
God and his servants, bnt sets himself up above all heathen gods : 
' He ähef^S kine silfue ofer ealle jja J»e haej^ene men cwa3don ]>ast 
godas beon sceoldon, on hBe|?ene wisan. Swylc swä wass Erculus 
se ent, and Apollinis, J>e hi ma3fne god luton, Dhar etic and Eowden, 
|?e hsej^ene men heria^ swiSe. Ofer ealle pass he bine asune up 
ahefS, for Sam he laßt }ya;t he ana si strengra ßonne hi ealle,' Why 
does the preacher say all this ? Had Saxon songs also identified 
the advent of Antichrist with heathen traditions, and recognised 
his victory, like that of Surtr, over Wödtn and Thinor ? The 
un- Saxon forms EowSen and Dhur indicate Norse or Danish 

influence. But a decisive connexion is established by the 

AS. Salomon and Saturn (Kemble p. 148) : in the great battle 



' M. Notiil. poema in Blommaert 1, 10»«. 2, 12" have simply an. 'oTit man' in 
Eaoch'B place, but tiiey mentiün tJae cherubiu med enen ttcerde vierin. 
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between God and AnticliriBt, we are told, Thunder was thresHng 
witt his fiery axe, ' se Thunor hit |jrysce^ mid pasre fyrenan cecxe,' 
by which is. unmistakably meant Thor's Miölnir, the torrida 
chalyba (p. 180), and the contiuence of heathen beliefs with 
those about Antichrist is placed beyond the reach of doubt. The 
devil too is called malleus, hammer, chap. XXXIII. 

Whoever is inclined to refer the characteristics of our antiquity 
as a whole to Roman and christian tradition, could easily take 
advantage of this harmony between the two pictures of the world's 
destruction, to maintain tha,t the Eddie doctrine itself sprang out 
of those traditions of Antichrist, This I should consider a gross 
perversion. The Norse narrative is simple, and of one piece with 
ail the rest of the Edda ; the myth of Antichrist is a jumble, nay 
artificially pieced together. The two leading personages, Sortr 
and Antichrist, have totally different characters. How should 
the Scandinavians have foisted-in a number of significant acces- 
sories, notably this of muspell, and again a H. German poet 
unconnected in time and place have tacked on the very same ? 

What the Edda tells of Surtr and his combat with the Ases is 
the winding-up of a fuller representation of the end of the world,' 
whose advent is named aldar rah (Saem, 36*), aldav lag, aldar rof 
(37*'. 167'),2 but more commonly ragna röJc (7^ 38^ 90^ 166") or 
ragna röhr (65^ Sn. 30. 36. 70. 88. 165), i.e. twilight, darkening, 
o£ time and the sovran gods (supra p. 26). Höh and rökr both 
mean darkness, r^/ii räA-ra in Sasra. 113* is an intensified expres- 
sion for otter darkness ; Biorn renders röcknr (neiut.) crepus- 
culum, rockva vesperascere. It is akin to the Goth, riqis <rK6To<i, 
riqizeins a-KOTeivöt;, riqizjan tTKOTi^ecrOaij only that is increased 
by a suffix -is, and has its radical vowel alien from the Norse ö, 
which must be a modified a, so that rök stands for rahu. This 
is confirmed by the Jufcish rag nebula, still more by the AS. 
racv- : ' Jjonne sweart racu atigau onginueS,* Ctedm. 81, 34 must 
be rendered ' cum atra caligo sargcro incipit.' Eökstolar (Saem. 
P, conf. supra p. 136) are the chairs of mist whereon the gods sit 
up in tho clouds. To this rok, racu I refer the expression quoted 



' It is worth noting, that it is proclftimed by prophctestet, Vala, Hyndla ; and 
later, Thiota (p. \i(j) anuounccd couauiumationia necnli diem. 

• Rof ruptura ; aa they said ' regin riufas,' dii rumpautar, the world ia going 
to pieces. 
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on p. 753, ' die finstre ragende nacht/ which can hardlj be ex* 
plained from oar ragen (rigere) stick oaU^ Ragnarok then is 
the night of the gods, which comes over all beings, even the 
highest, p. 316 (aee SappK). 

Then the eril beings, long held in check and ander spell, break 
loose and war against the gods: a wolf swallows the sun, another 
the moon (p. 705-6), the stars fall from heaven, the earth quakes, 
the monatroas world-snake lörmangandr, seized with giant fary 
(iötunniuSr, p. 530), rises oat of the waters on to the land, 
Fenrisälfr is set free (p. 244), and Naglfar afloat, a ship con- 
structed out of dead men's nails.^ Loki brings np the hrimthurses 
and the retinae of Hel (Heljar sinnar), ail the hellish, wolfish kin- 
dred have mastered together. But it is from the flame-world 
that the gods have most danger to dread : Sartr and his glitter- 
ing host come riding over Bifrost the rainbow (p. 732) in snch 
strength that they break it down. The single combatants are 
disposed thus : OSinn fights with Fenrisulfr, Thorr with lörman- 
gandr, Freyr with Surtr, T^r with Garmr,^ Heimdall with Loki ; 
in every case the old gods go down, though Garmr and Loki fall 
too, and Fenrisulfr is slain by ViSar.* That Loki and all his kin 
should come out as allies to the sons of flame, follows from his 



1 Pen. rache is said to mean vaponr ; may the Banakr, rajanl (aoz) be also 
brought in ? The Slav, rok tempua, »nnns, tenninna, fattun, Liüi. Takxu, ia worth 
cotiHidering ; its abstract meaning may have sprung ont of a material one, and fita 
in perfectly with the notions of time and world developed on p. 790 [rok, fate, is 
from rek«, I apeak]. Neither rÄk, rokr, nor riqis has anything to do with OTtr 
rauch, reek, ON. reykr. It is not correct for Danish writers to use the form ragna- 
Toki ON. rok must in their dialect be rng (assok is sag) ; the OHG. form of ragna- 
rük would be regino-raliba^ or -rah, -rahhu, according as it were fem. oi nenter. 
In Swed. and Dun. the term is eitinct, but they both have a word for crepusculum, 
8wed. lhy»nu>rlieT, Dan. lusml'trke, which may be from >ubs, bars, implying an ON. 
Jmrtmyrkr, gmnt'a mark, and that would tally with the giant nature of Surtr. 

' This ia intended to express the enormoua distance and tardy arrival of the 
world's end : before auch a vessel can be built of the tiny nail-parings of dead bodies 
a lougish time must elapse, wbich is sliU further protraoted by the wholesome pre- 
cept, always to pare the naila of the dead before burying or burning them ; conf. F. 
Magnusen's heii. 520- 820. Not nnlike is the image of tho mountain of eternity, to 
wliich ft bird adds one grain of sand every hundred years. 

" Gannr, tho hugest of all houniU (Siem. 4(5»), no doubt, like K^pßepoi, only 
a metamorphosed giant, seems like him also to be a native of the under-world; 
when OSinn journeys to Niflhel, ' moetti bann hvelpi heim er or heljo kom,' met he 
the wlielp that oame out of hell (91") ; be barks long, he lies chaiued and barks 'for 
GnypahetUr ' (7*. 8*). The hell-hound of ehristian legend comes nearer the Norse 
wou (see next note). 

* VttJar's TJotory over the wolf, in whose jawa he plants a foot mythically shod 
(Sn. 78), resembles tlie deseription in christian traditions of how the hfll-hound was 
assailed ; conf. Fundgr. 1, 17B-U. 
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very nature^ he being a god of fire (p. 2il). After tie ivorld- 
conßagration or Surialogij & new and happier earth rises out 
of the sea, with gods made young again, but still called Aesir, 
Sbbih. 10 : a fiuala bearing an indisputable likenesa to the Last 
Judgment ^ and New Jerusalem of the christians. Strophe 65 of 
the Völuspä, which expressly mentions the regindihnr, has been 
pronounced an interpolation, because it is wanting in some MSS.; 
but interpolation is not a thing to he gauged by the contents 
alonOj it must be incoutrovertibly eat^blished by expHcit proofs. 
Even if it did take place, neither the heathen character of the 
myth nor the age of the poem as a whole is thereby brought 
under suspicion. For, as the heathen faith among early converted 
races wa9 not demolished at a blow,- so hero and there a chris- 
tian dogma may also have penetrated even to uationa that were 
still lieathen; conversely some heathen ways of thinking lingered 
on among christians. Consider how the author of the Heliand 
(131-2-3), while following the Gospels in describing the approach 
of the Last Day, yet admits such rank heathenisms as ' Gebanes 
strum* and ' Mudapelli.' In the very personifying of the Judg- 
ment day (' verit atuatago in lant,' like ' maspelli hiimit ') there is 
a flavour of heathenism. 

There seem to have existed some other traditions about the 
world's destruction, which have not come down to us in their 
fulness. Among these I reckon the folk -tale mentioned on p. 429, 
of the ring which the swan will drop from his mouth : it sounds 
altogether antique, and possibly harks back to the notion of the 
world-ring, p. 794. 

To the destruction of the world hj fire, which heathens and 
christians* look forward to as future, stands opposed that by 
watar, which the histories of both represent as pa»i^ The Burn- 
ing, like the Deluge (pp. 576 — 81), is not to destroy for over, but 
to purify, and bring in its wake a new and better order of things 
(see Suppl.). 

1 OHG. antitago, suonotac, euonotago, tuomiitae, tuomtae, stuataijo (Goth, 
fit&aadiiga y} ; MHti. endetae, siknetac, tuomUic; OS. ' the laztü dag,^ dumdug, däitu:»- 
dag, AS. dömiUeij, EugL di>otm-day, ON. döiiudtujr. 

^ In Leyden'B Coinplaynt p. !>8 is actually mentioned & story, 'the tayl of tlie 
wolfe and the warlJia eud,' which was current in Scotland and elsewhere (eupra 
p, 24^} aa late as tho l^th cent. Worth reading is an loel. tree adaptation oi the 
Vaticimum Meilini, said to have Lean composed tuwardü tho eud of tlic lütb cent., 
ill which are mixed ON. idea» of the world's ead, F. Maga. lex. 658-'J, 

« 2 Pet. 3, 12; conf. Freidank 179, 4. 
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The churcli tradition of the Mid. Ages (based oa Matth. 24, 
Mark I'S, Luke 21) accepts fifteen signs as premonitions of the 
Judgment-day;^ these do not include the unearthly winterj ^m- 
hulvetr, that wind-age (vindöld, p. 793, Haupt's Zeitschr. 7, 
809) J wkich according to both Eddas (Saam, 36^. Sn. 71) pre- 
cedes the ragnarokr, and is doubtlega a truly Teutonic fancy j ^ 
but we have a darkening of the sun and moon described (p. 244), 
and an earthqunke, which equally precedes the twilight of the 
gods : ' griotbiörg gnata, himinn klofnar, gnyr allr lötunheimr,' 
Sfera. 8^; the ordinary term in ON. is land-skiälßi, Sn. 50, or 
*iörd shdlf ; ' 'landit sk41f, sem n l^raeSi ISki,' Fornald. sog. 1, 
424, 503.' For a-eta-fiov Ulphilas gives the fem. reirö, he says 
'aiv]mre%rdida;' OS. *ertha fcüotV Hel. 168, 23; OHG. ' erda 
hihinota/ 0. iv. 34, 1, and the subst. erdpipa, erdbibunga, erd- 
giruornessi. Reinardna 1, 780 puts in juxtaposition: "^nec tremor 
est terrde, jiidiciive dies ;' and Servian, songs : ' ili grmiy il se 
zemlia trese ? ' does it thunder, or does the earth shake ? (Vuk 2, 
1. 105). But the earth's quaking, like the Deluge, is oftener 
represented as a past eventj and is ascribed to various causes. 
The Greek fable accounts for it by imprisoned Cyclops or titans 
(Ov. Met. 12, 521) ; the Norse by the struggles of chained Loki 
when drops of poison fall upon his face (Sasra. 69, Sn. 70), or by 
Fäfnir*s journey to the water (Fornald. sog. 1, 159. 160). The 
earth also quakes at the death of certain heroes, as Heimir (For- 
nald. sog. 1, 232), and of the giant (Yilk. saga cap. 176). At 
Roland's death there is lightning, thunder and earthquake, Rol. 
240, 22. To the Indians the earth quakes every time one of the 
eight elephants supporting the globe is tired of his burden, and 
gives his head a shake.* The Japanese say of an earthquake : 
' there is another whale crept away from under our country ; * the 



' Thorn. Aquinas (d. 1274) in tihmm 4 sententiar. Petri Lomb. diat. 48. qn. 1. 
art. 4 (Tliomao opji. Venet. 13, 412). Aßegab&k (Kiehth. 18Ü-1). Haupt's Zcitsohr. 
1, 117. 3, 523. Huflm. Fundgi. 1, WG-l. 2, 137. Amgb. 3U. Wackernagers Baale 
MSS. 22b. MasHiu. denkm. 6. Berceo (d. 1208) de los signoa que aparcer&n ante 
del Juicio, in Sauehea ooleccion 2, 273. Thomas^ Asegabuk and Berceo all refer to 
Jerome, but uo bucIi enumeration of the la signs is to be found in bis works. Bol. 
289-90 and Karl 89* h&ve similar Bigns at Boland's death [see SappL). 

' Notice Swm. IIU*: ' H'Kan koma gninfar ok tnarir vindar,' and the poetic de- 
Bcriptionfl of wittter in A8, writers: Andr, 125*5-63. Beow. 22Ü8. 

« ' Loud oil iknlfii,' Sn. &j ; * fold für ukuilfandi,' 148. 

* Sclilegel's Ind. bibl. uo. 2. 
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Tahitians: 'God shakes the earth/^ the Lettons: 'Drebkula beats 
the earth, and. makes her tremble/ just as the Greeks call their 
Poseidon (Neptune) 'Evvocriyaioii, *£i/t'oo-iSa? (see Suppl.). 

Our forefathers thought of the sky not only as a roof to the 
earth (p. 698), but as a heavenly kingdom, the dwelling-place of 
gods aod of blessed men whom they had taken up. The bridge 
of the heavenly bow leads into it (p. 732), so does the milky way 
(p. 356). 

We must first suppose all that to have happened which was 
told in chap. XIX about the creation of the world according to 
ON. views. After the gods had set in order heaven and earth, 
created Ask and Embla, aud appointed Mi'SgarS to be the 
habitation of man, they fitted up for themselves in the centre 
of the world a dwelling-place named Asjarär, in whose vast ex- 
tent however a number of particalar spots are specified. 

None of these separate mansions is more celebrated than the 
Odinic Valhöll (OHGr. Walahalla ?), whose name has an obvious 
reference to the god's own appellation of Valföd'r and to the 
valki/rs (p. 417).^ Into this abode, sometimes known as OSinn 
salir (Saem. IdS*"), the war-maidens have conducted to him all 
the heroes that from the beginning of the world have fallea in 
vab; on the battle-field (the vapn-bifcnir, weapon-bitten, Yngl. 
saga c. 10) ; these he adopts as children, they are oahasynir, sons 
by wishing, ad-option,^ and likewise sons of the god Wish (p. 
143). Their usual name is emherjar, egregii, divi^ as OSinn him- 
self is called Herjan and Mcrjafö&rf and heri means the fighting 
hero (p. 342-3). It must not be overlooked, that Thurr himself 
is called an einherl^ Ssem. G8', as if a partaker of ValhüU. From 
the existence of a proper name Einheri in OHG. (e.g. Meichelbeck 
no. 241. 47G. Schannat 137), I argue the former prevalence of 
the mythical term amongst us also ; yet not with certainty, as it 
may be a contracted form of Egiuheri, Agauheri, like Einhart for 
Eginhart, Reinhart for Reginhart, Valhöll is covered with shields 



I Zimmerm. Taschenb. f. reisen, jabrg. 9 abth. 2. Adelung^B Mithrid. 1, 6d4. 

' Prob, also to ValtukiSl/, the hall coverod with BUver, Smra. -Jl». Sn. 21 ; conf. 
HlifffiiMl/, p. 135. Skiälf oxpressea the quivering motion of the airy mausion, 
like bif in Bifröat. Our OHG. ' walaf.ht des ßwigen libea,' Is. 73, 4 seems not 
merely poaaessio vitn; (cterna', but ati ein]ih».tic term purposely chosen. 

* ' Got setzet si in sine schOz,' in hit» busom, Ls. 3, 92. 
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(Sn. 2) and numbers 540 doora, each aSording passage to 800 
einheries at once, or 432,000 in all, Sasrn. 43*. In the midst of 
it stands a mighty tree LJeraffr, Ltsräffr, whose foliage is crept by 
the she-goat lleiffnhi ; the goat's udder yields (as Araalthea'a 
horn did nectur) a barrelful of mead a day, enough to nourish all 
the einheries. The stag Eikßijniir gnaws the branches of the 
tree, and out of his horug water trickles down into Hvergelmir 
continually, to feed the rivers of the underworld (pp. 558. 561). 

This mansion of bliss all valiant meu aspired to, and attained 
after death ; to the evildoer, tho coward, it was closed ' : * mun 
sä. mo^r braut rekinn ur Valhöllu, ok ]jär aldrei koma/ Kialss. 
cap. 89. To wage a life -and- death con&ict with a hero was 
called shewing him to Walhalla (visa til Valhallar), Fornald. 
sog. 1, 424. Sagas and panegyric poems paint the reception of 
departed heroes in Walhalla : when Helgi arrives, OSinn offers 
to let him reign with him, Stom. 16& ; the moment Helgi has 
acquired the joint sovereignty, he exercises it by imposing menial 
service on Hundingr, whom he had slain. Thus the distinctions 
of rank were supposed to be perpetaated in the future life. On 
the approach of Eyrikr, OSina has the benches arranged, the 
goblets prepared, and wine brought up (Fragm. of song, Sn. 97) j 
Sigmund and Sinfiötli are sent to meet him (Midler's Sagabibl. 
2, 375). The Häkonarmäl is a celebrated poem on Häkou^s wel- 
come in Talhöll, But even the hall of a king on earth, where 
heroes carouse as in tho heavenly one, bears the same name 
Yaiköll (Saem. 244". 240" anent Atli), The abodes and pleasures 
of the gods and those of men are necessarily mirrored in each 
other; couf. pp. 336. 393 (see Suppl.). 

Indian mythology has a heaven for heroes, and that of Greece 
assigns them an elysium in the far West, on the happy isles of 
Okeanos; we may with perfect confidence assert, that a belief in 
Walhalla was not confined to our North,, bnt was common to all 
Teutonic nations. A ' vita Idae ' in Pertz 2, 571 uses the ex- 
pression 'coelorum 'palatinae sedes/ implying that a court is 
maintained like the king's palatium, where the departed dwell. 
Still more to the point is the AS. poet's calling heaven a shield- 



I 



I 



' A ISth cent, poera, to be preseaUy quoted, liaa already an unmistakable refer- 
ence to our tale of the spielmann or spielhamel (Jack player), who ia turned out of 
heaven, because be baB led a bad life, and perlorined no deeds. 
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burg, whicbj like ValhöUj was covered with golden shields (p. 700) . 
In the 'vita Wulframi* there is shewn to the Frisian king Radbot 
a hon^e gUUeri'iiff with gold, prepared for him when he dies (D.S. 
no. 447. V. d. Bergh-'a Overlev. 93) ; like that described in MS. 
2, 22% : 

In himelrtch ein hfla staf, 

ein guldin wee darin gat, 

die siule die eint mertneiin, 

die zieret unser trehtia 

mit edelem gesteine. 

A poem of the 13th cent. (Warnung 2706 — 98) declares that 
the kingdom of heaven is to he won hy heroes only, who have 
fought and bear upon them scars from stress of war (nach ur- 
liages not), not by a useless fiddler : 

Die herreu vermezzen 

ze gemache sint gesezzeu, 

unt ruowent immer mere 

nach verendetem sere. 

Versperret ist ir burctor, 

beliben miiezen da vor 

die den strit niht en-vähten 

unt dor fliihto gedahteu.— 

Swä SU helde suln belihen 

ir lierren ir miiezet vehten, 

welt ir mit guoten knehten 

den selben gmach niezen (see Supph). 

(There men high-mettled to repose are settled, they rest ever- 
more from ended sore. Barred is their borough-gate; and they 
without must wait who the fight ne'er fought^ but of flight took 
thoughtj etc.) 

But aaother thing must have been inseparable from the heathen 
conception, viz. that in Walhalla the goblet goes round, and the 
joyous carouse of heroes lasts for ever.^ Several expressions may 



I The Hame thonglit is strongly cxpreased in a. well-known epitaph ; 

Wiok, düvel, wielt I wiek wit van mi (get away from mo) 1 

ik Rcher tili uig (I care not) en bar um di, 

ik ben en meklenhnrgsch edelman : 

wat geit di diirel min B&p«u an (to do vitli m; quaffing) ? 
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be accepted as proofs of this. Qla&s-lieimr is tlie name of the 
spot on which Valhöll is reared. Stem. 41"; in Glaffskeim stands 
the high seat of Allfatbet-, Su. 14. A house by the side of it, 
built for goddesses, bears the name of Viii-gölf, bot it seema also 
to be used synonytnously with Valhöllj aa one poet siugs : ' vilda,c 
glacSr t Vinijolf fylgja ok meS einherjum öl drecka.' Vingolf is 
literally arnica aula, and it is by the almost identical words win- 
burg, winsele, as well as goldbnrg, goldselo, that AS. poeta name 
the place where a king and his heroes drink (Pref. to Andr. and 
El. xxxvii.-viii.). Gla^sheirur or glabheimr may mean either 
glad, or bright, home; even now it is common to call heaven a 
hall of jo if } valii of joy, in cootrast to this vale of tears (p. 795). 
I do not know if the ancient term mons gaudii, mendelberc (p. 
1 70 n.) had any reference to heaven ; but much later on, a joyful 
blissful abode was entitled saeldenberc (Diut. 2, 35),wounenberg, 
freudenberg : ' to ride to the freudenherg at night ' says a Rec. 
of 1445 (Amoldi'e Mise, 102); 'thou my heart's freudensal" is 
addressed to one^s lady love (Fnndgr. 1, 335), like the more 
usual ' thou my heaven ' ; and in thieves' slang freudenberg and 
wonnenberg = doxy. Freudeti-thal^ -berg, -garten often occur as 
names of places (see Suppl.).^ 

Let us see how much of these heathen fancies has survived 
among christian ones, or found its counterpart iu them. The 
name ValhöU, Walahalla, seems to have been avoided; wlnseU 
may indeed have been said of heaven, but I can only find it used 
of earthly dwellings, Crodm. 270, 21. Beow. 138^. 1536. 1907. 
On the other hand our later and even religious poets continue 
without scruple to use the term freudensal for heaven, for heavenly 



I 
I 



ik BÜp mit Bain herr Jesu Christ, 

wenn du, düvel, ewig dörsten mÜBt, 

un drink mit enfort koll.e schal, 

-wenn du sittst in de höUequal. 
Thi» ia not mere railing, but the sober earnest of lieroea who mean to drink and 
hunt with Wuotan ; conf. Liach's Mekl. jakrb. 9, 447. 

1 Eudii a laud of bliss ia part of Celtic legend too, the fay Morgan (p. 412 n.) 
conducts to it ; I read in I'arz. 50, 18 : den faort ein feie, hiez Muryan, iu I'er de la 
schoye ipio; see Suppl.). Kemeniber also the Norso g t erhimi nti {Oüclxim vitronm), 
a paradise to which old heroes ride (larlmagus saga p.m. 320-2) ; legends and lays 
have ylasS'bergg and (ilasa-bHryg as abodes of heroes and wise women, e.g. Erynild'a 
Bmooth \m8calable glurbjerg (Dan. V. 1, 132), and the four ^laji*ber;is in Wolfdiet. 
(Cod. Dreed. 289), conf. the Lith. and Pol. glasB-mountain of tiie underworld, 
p. 830 n< A rilam-hfuine in the air (ob&teau en raix) occun aa 



ed. Michel 2, luS, conf. 1, 223 



aa earlj as Tristan, 
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joy i8 cHristian too. Also : ' stigen ze himel of der sceldun here,' 
climb the mouat of bliss, Wackern. Basle MSS, p. 5. Tlie 
chriatian faitli tells of two places of bliss, a past and a future. 
One is where tlie departed dwell with God; the other, forfeited 
by our first parents^ sin, is represented as a garden, Eden. Both 
are translated TropaSettro? in the LXX, whence faradisiis in the 
Vulg, J this is said to be a Persian word, originally denotiug 
garden or park, which is confirmed by the Armenian hardez 
(hortns). The only passage we have the advantage of consulting 
in Ulph.^ 2 Cor. 12, 4, has vaggs, the OHG. tvanc (campus amoe- 
nus, hortus) . Onr OHG. translators either retain jaaradisi, Fragm. 
theot. 41, 21, or use wimn/^aj-fo, Gl. Jun. 189. 217. Hymn 21, 
6. wunnogarto, N, ps. 37, 5; conf. 'thaz wioinisama feld,' O. ii. 
6, 11. 'after paradises wunnen,' Dint. 3, 51. MHG. 'der lounne 
garte, Fuozesbr. 126, 27. 'der wolliiste garte,' MsH. 3, 4(53*. 
OHG. zarlgarto, N. ps. 95, 10. The name wunnlgarto may be 
substantially the same as vingolf, winsele, as wuana for wnnia, 
Goth, vinja, lies close to wini (arnicas). A strange expression ia 
the AS. neorxena-wong, neorxnawong, Csedra. 11, 6. 13, 26. 14, 
12. 115, 23, of which I have treated in Gramm. 1, 2G8. 2, 267. 

3, 726 ; it is apparently field of rest,-' and therefore of bliss, and 
may bo compared to Goth, vagga, OS. hahen-wang, Hel. 28, 21. 
176, 1; the *norns' are out of the question, especially as heaven 
ia never called norna-vangr in ON. poems. Beside hebenwang, 
the OS. poet uses odas-hem 96, 20 and up-odas-hem 28, 20. 
85, 21, domua beatitudinia, the ' hem^ reminding ns of heimr in 
gla'Ssheimr, as the ' garto ■" in wunnigarto does of ä,sgarSr. Up- 
ödüshem is formed like uphimil, and equally heathen. All the 
Slavs call paradise rai, Serv. raj, Pol. ray, Boh. rag, to which 
add Lith. rojus, sometimes called rojaus sodas (garden of par.), 
or simply darzas (garden). Rai as a contraction of paradise 
(Span, parayso) ia almost too violent; Anton (Essay on Slavs 1, 
35) says the Arabic arai means paradise.^ 

Like ValhöU, the Greek Elysium too, ■^Xvciov TreStbc (Plutarch 

4, 1156. Lucian de lucta 7) was not a general abode of all the 



' The Infta-ri} ßurri, Od. 4, 565. 

' To me the connexion of rai (and perh. of r&d glad, willing) with ^5«, ^p, 
MSwt {patSios} easy, luid jiria easilj, Beema obriQua. Homer'u gods are pda ^JiofTtv 
liTing in tase. — TsjUt's. 
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dead, but of picked heroes : the Greeks too made the highest 
blessedness wait upon the warrior's valour. Neither were all 
heroes even admitted therej Menelaos was as son-iu-law of Zeus, 
Od. 4, 5G9 ; others even more renowned were housed with 
Aides, in Hades. Achilles paces theßoiveri/ mead, the aa-(f>uSe\b^ 
\(i^(äv of the underworld, whither Hermes conducts the souls 
of the slain suitors. Od. 11, 539. 24, 13. Lucian de luctu 5. 
philops. 24!. 

This 'oa* of the blest is no less known to our native song and 
story. Children falling into wells pass through green meadows to 
the house of friendly Holla. Flore 24, 22 : 'swer im selber den 
tot tuot, don gerin wet diu vart, und ist im ouch verspart diu icise, 
dar dft komen wilt, an der Blancheflür spilt (plays) mit andern 
gonuogen (enow), die sich niht erslnogen;' who slays himself 
will rue such journey, to him is eke denied that mead, etc. Floris 
1107: 'int yhehloide veil (flowery field), ten paradise.' 1248: 
' waenstu dau comen iut ghshhide velt, daer int paradis ? ' 1205 : 
'ic sal varen int ghchloide rcif, daer Blancefloeren siele jeghen die 
mine gadert, ende leset bloemekine.' The French Flores in the 
corresponding passages has camp flori (Altd. bl. 1, 373),' in 
Bekker's ed. of Flore 786. 931. 1026. But our older poets, pro- 
bably even those of heathen times, imagined heaven, like the 
earth, as a green jilain : ' teglidid groni wavg ' (the eartb), Hel. 
131, 1 J 'himilriki^ groni Godee wang ' 94, 24. 'groni wang para- 
dise gelte' 96, 15. 'the groneo wang' 23, 4 is said of Egypt. 
Cradm. 32, 29 : * brade sind on worulde grene geardas.' HAko- 
narmal 13 : ' ri^a ver nu sculom grcena heima go'Sa,' i.e. to heaven. 
In many parts of Germany pnrndis and goldne aue are names of 
places to this day. So viretum in Virgil has the sense of para- 
dise, Aen. 6, 638 : 

Devenere locos laetos et amoena vireta 
fortunatorum nemorum sedesque beatas. 

Paradise then is twofold, a lost one, and a future one of the 
earth emerging newly green out of the wave : to Iffavöllr, in 
whose grass the gods pick up plates of gold (for play), Sasm. O*" 
10", corresponds that older JäutfüZ?r where the äses founded Aa- 



^ The M. NeÜil. poem Beattis 1037 places the Last Judgment ' int toete dal, 
daer God die werelt doemea sal.* 
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garS, to the renovated realm of tlie future a vanished golden age 
that flowed with milk and. honey (see Sappl.},^ 

The young'er heaven has in the Edda another name, one pecu- 
liar to itaelf, and occniTing only in the dative ' ä gimli/ S^tn, 
10. '■ Sd. 4, 75 [but 21 gimli as nom, ?]j for which I propose a 
nom, gwiill (not gimlir) standing for himill, a form otherwise 
wanting in ON., and = OHG. OS. Idmil by the same consonant- 
change as G^mir for H^mir; and this ia confii-med by the juxta- 
position ' A gimli, h himni/ Sn. 75. Now this G-imill ia clearly 
distinct from the Odinic Valhöll : it does not make its appearance 
■111 ragnarökr has set in and the äaea have fallen in fight with the 
sons of muspell. Then it is thufc » portion of the äsea appear to 
revive or become young again. Baldr and Hodr, who had gone 
their way to tho underworld long before the twilight of the goda, 
Moenir who had been given as a hostage to the Vanirj are named 
in Völuspä (Sasm. 10"), as gods emerging anew; they three were 
not involved in the straggle with Surtr. Then again Sn. 76 
gives us VtÖ'ar and Vali, who unhurt by Surtalogi revive tho old 
AsgarS on I^SavöIirj and with them are associated Moffl and Magnif 
beside Baldr and HöSr from the underworld ; Hoenir is here 
passed over in silence. A^i^ar and Vali are the two avengers, one 
having avenged 0^in'*s death on FenrisülF, the other Baldr'a death 
on HuSr (hefniäss Baldrs dolgr Ha'Sar, Sn, 106). They two, and 
Baldr the pare blameless god of light, are sons of O'Sinn, while 
Mo^i and Magni appear as eons of Thorr by a g^gr, and from 
that time they bear the emblem of his might, the all-crushing 
MiiJlnir, Unquestionably this means, that OBinn and Thorr, the 
arch-gods of old AsgarS, come into sight no more, but are only 
renewed in their sons. Baldr signifies the beginning of a mild 
spring time, p. 614 (see Suppl.). 
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' It 19 natural that this paradise, past or to come, flhould have Rtven birth to 
various talea of an earthly paradise, lying in regions far away, which haa Loen 
roaobed by here aud tbera a. truTeller : thus Alexander in Ma ludian campaign ia 
said to liflve arrived at paradise. Not tho Eddoa themselves, but later Icel. sagas 
tell of Od&im-akr (immortalitatis ager) ; a land where no one siokens or dies, conf. 
d&inn mortouB, morti obnoxiua (p. 453) ; the Hervaraisaga (Fomald. sog. 1, 411. 
513) (ilaees it in the kingdom of a deified king Goifmundr (conf. Go'Sormr p. 161) ; 
ace. to the Saga Eroks TiSiörla (Fornald. Bog, 3, 519. 661-6. 670) it lay in the east, 
not far from India. Can Uiia ' Erekr hinn viUforli ' be the hero of the lost MHO, 
poem Erek der wallaire (pilgrim)? The name Odäinsakr may however be an 
adaptation of an older and heathen O'Sinaakr^YaUhoU, conf. the Oden B&ker ia 
Sweden, p. 1S6, lost line. 
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AgaiHj as Valhüll had only received men who died by weapons 
(vÄpn-dau^a vera), whilst other dead men were gathered in Folk- 
vfingr with Freyja (p, 304), and virgins with Gefjon (Sn. 36) ; 
from this time forward Gimill takes in without distinction all the 
just, the good, and Hel all the bad, the criminal j whereas the 
former Hel, as a contrast to Valhöll, used to harbour all the resi- 
due of men who had not fallen in fight, without its being implied 
that they were sinners deserving punishment. 

The most difficult point to determine is, how matters exactly 
stand with regard to Snrtr, to whom I mnst now return- That 
he is represented, not as a god, but as a giant of the fire-world, 
has been shown, p. 809 ; nor is he named among the renovated 
gods ' ä gimli ' in Ssem. 10' or Sn. 76, which would have been 
the place for it. In one MS. alone (Sn. 75, var. 3) is apparently 
interpolated 'ä Gimli 7neffr Surti ; ' and it is mainly on this that 
Finn Magnusen rests his hypothesis, that Snrtr is an exalted god 
of light, under whose rule, as opposed to that of OSinn, the new 
and universal empire stands. Ho takes him to be that mightier 
one from whose power in the first creation days the warmth 
proceeded (p, 562), the strong (öflugr) or rich one revealed by the 
vala, who shall direct all things (s4 er öllu rse^r, Saem. 10*), like- 
wise the müjhfij one foreseen by Hyndla, whose name she dare 
not pronounce Q^ä kemr annar enn mattkari, |nj ]?ori ec eigi );ann 
at nefna. Seem. 119") ; conf. the strengrn, of the AS. homily (p. 
812). But why should she have shrunk from naming Surtr, of 
whom no secret is made in Saem. S*-*". 9". 33*, the last passage 
positively contrasting him with the mild merciful gods (in sväso 
go's) ? The invasion of Surtr in company with the liberated Loki 
must anyhow be understood as a hostile one (of giant's or devil's 
kin) ; his very name of the swart one points that way. 

The unutterod god may be likened to the ajvcaaToii 6e6<; (Acts 
17, 23), still more to the word that OSinn whispered in the ear 
of his son Baldr's corpse, as it ascended the funeral pile : a secret 
which ia twice alluded to, in Sasm, 38* and Hervarars. p. 487 ; so 
£in Etruscan nymph speaks the name of the highest god in the 
ear of a bull.^ It has already been suggested (p. 815) that 
presentiments of a mightier god to come may have floated before 

' 0. Müller'e Etr. 2, 83, with whicli mufit be conii. the inedie%'al legend oi 
Silvester (Conrad's poem, pref. p. xx). 
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the heathen imagination^ li]^e the promise of the Messiah to the 
Jews.^ 

The world's destruction and its renewal succeed each other in 
rotation; and the interpenetration of the notions of time and 
space, world and creation, with which I started, has been proved. 
Further, as the time-phenomena of the day and the year were 
conceived of as persons, so were the space-phenomena of the 
world and its end (Hal ja. Hades, Surtr). 



1 Martin Hammerich on: Bagnaroks-mythen, Gopenh. 1836, argues plansibly 
that the t\nlight of the gods and the new kingdom of heaven are the expression of 
a spiritnal monotheism opposed, though as yet imperfectly, to the prevailing Odinic 
paganism. Bat then there are renovated gods brought on the scene ' & gimli ' too, 
though fewer than in Asgari$, and there is nothing to shew their subordination to 
the mighty One. Still less do I think the author entitled to name this new god 
ßrabultpr, a term that in the whole of the Edda occurs but once (Saem. 9'>), and then 
seems to refer to O'Sinn. Others have ventured to identify the word fimbul- (which 
like the prefix irman-, heightens the meaning of a word, as in fimbulfambi, fimbul- 
J>ulr, fimbulvetr, fimbuUio«, as well as fimbult^) with the AS. fifel (p. 239) ; to 
tbis also I cannot assent, as fifill itself occurs in ON., and is cited by Biöm as 
the name of a plant. 
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Languages treat the living life-givmg soul as a delicate feminine 
essence : Goth, sdivala, akin to saiva the sea, an andolating fluid 
force, OHG. seola, sela, MHG. sele^ NHG. «eefo, AS. gdwl, ON. 
adl, Swed. Dan. sjdl, and hence Finn, eielu; Gr. "(jrvxvi I^t. ItaL 
anima, Fr. dme, 0. Fr. sometimes aririe. Span, alma ; Russ. Serv. 
dusha, Slov. duzha. Boh. duse, Pol. dusza, Lith. duszia, Lett. 
dwehsele. They aU distinguish it from the masc. breath and 
spirit, öfi'f/io?, which goes in and oat moi-e palpably; often the 
two names are next door to each other, as Lat. animus and 
animaj Slav, dulth and duska.^ 

Ajid this intimate connexion may be recognised in the myths 
too. The soul freed from the fetters of the body is made to re- 
semble those airy spirit forms of chap. XVII (coaf. pp. 439. 
630) . • It hovers with the same buoyancy, appears and vanishes, 
often it assumes some definite shape in which it ia condemned 
to linger for a time (see Suppl.) . 

It is a graceful fancy which makes the departing soul either 
break into blossom as a flower, or fly up as a bird. Both these 
notions are connected with metamorphosis into plants and animals 
in general, and are founded on the doctrine of metempsychosis 
80 prevalent in early antiquity. Immortality was admitted in this 
sense, that the soul still existed, but had to put up with a new 
body. 

Its passing into a flower I can only infer. A child carries 
home a bud, which the angel had given him in the wood ; when 
the rose blooms, the child is dead (Kinder-leg. no. 3) . In Rhesas 
dainos p. 307, a rosebud is the soul of the dead youth. The Lay 
of Runzifal makes a hlackthom shoot up out of the bodies of slain 
heathens, a white ßower by the heads of fallen christians, Karl 

' Where soul standB for life, -vitality, a neater word is uaed, OHG. ferah, MHO. 
verch, AS. fiorh, ON. fiSr ; but we saw (p. 793), how from vita and ßot there arose 
tbe sum total of all that lives, the world, Goth. fafrhyuB. 
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US'". Wlien the ianocent are pat to death, white lilies grow out 
of their gravea, three lilies on that of a maiden (Uhland'a Volksl. 
241), which no one but her lover may pluck j from tlie mounds 
of buried lovers flowering shrubs spring up, whose branches 
intertwine. In Swedish songs lilies and Times grow out of graves, 
Sv. via. 1, 101. 118. In tho ballad of 'fair Margaret and sweet 
WiUiam': 

Out of her brest there sprang a rose, 

And out of his a hriar j 

They grew till they grew unto the church-top, 

And there they tyed in a true lovers knot.^ 

In Tristan and Isote I believe it to be a later alteration, that the 
rose and vine, which twine together, over their graves, have first 
to be planted. In a Servian folksong there grows out of the 
youth's body a green ßr (zelen bor, m,), out of the maiden's a red 
rose {rumena ruzhitsa, f.), Vuk 1, no. 137, so that the sex is kept 
up even in the plants : * the rose twines round the fir, as the silk 
round the nosegay, AH these examples treat the flower as a 
mere symbol, or as an after-product of the dead man's intrinsic 
character: the rose coming up resembles the ascending spirit of 
the child ; the body must first lie buried, before the earth sends 
up a new growth as out of a seed, conf. chap. XXXTIL But 
originally there might lie at the bottom of this the idea of an 
immediate instantaneous passage of the soul into the shape of a 
flower, for out of mere drops of blood, containing but a small 
part of the üfe, a flower is made to spring : the soul has her seat 
in the blood, and as that ebbs away, she escapes with it. Greek 
fables tell us how the bodies of the persecuted and slain, espe- 
cially women, assumed forthwith the figure of a flower, a bush, a 
tree (p. 653), without leaving any matter behind to decay or be 
burnt j nay, life and even speech may last while the transforma- 
tion is taking place. Thus Daphne and Syrinx, when they 
cannot elude the pursuit of ApoUo or Pan, change themselves 
into a laurel and a reed;; the nymph undergoing transformation 
speaks on so long as the encrusting hark has not crept up to 



' Peroy 8, 123 ; Tariant in Bob. Jamieaon 1, 33-4. 

^ Therefore tier rebe (vine) belongs to Tristan's grave, diu r6se to Isote's, as in 
Eilhttrt and tte obap-book ; Ulrioh aud Heinricli made the plants ehaago place». 
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her mouth. Viutler tells us, the wege-ica^te (OHG. -wegawartö, 
wegaprüitö.)j plantago, was once a womaQj who by the wayside 
waited (wartete) for her lover; he suggeata no reason for the 
tranaformation, conf. Kiuderm. no. 160 (see SnppL). 

In the same way popular imagioation, childlikej pictures the 
soul as a bird, which comos flying out of the dying person's 
mouth. That is why old tombstones often have doves carved on 
them, and these the christian faith brings into still closer prox- 
imity to spirit.* A ship founders : the people on shore observe 
the souls of those who have sunk ascending from the wave to- 
ward heaven in the shape of white doves. ^ The Eomance legend 
of bhe tortured Eulsdia says: 'in figure de colomb volat a ciel.' As 
a bud the little brother, when killed, flies out of the juniper-tree 
(machandelbom, Kinderm. 47) . To the enigma of the green tree 
and the dry, each with a little bird sitting on it, the interpretation 
is added : 'ir sele zen vogelen si gezalt 1 ' their (the christians') 
soul be numbered among birds, MS. 2, 248**. In the underworld 
there fly scorched birds who were souls (avi^nir fuglar er sälir 
voro), like ewarma of flies, SjEtn. 127". The heathen Bohemians 
thought the soul came out of the dying lips as a bird, and hovered 
among the trees, not knowing where to go till the body was 
buried j then it found rest. Finns and Lithuanians call the Milky- 
way the path of birds (p. 35 7 n.), i.e. of souls. 

The Arabs till the time of Mahomet believed that the blood of 
a murdered man turns into an accusing bird, that flits about the 
grave till vengeance be taken for the dead. 

According to a Polish folk-tale every member of the Herb art 
family turns into an eagle as soon as he dies. The first-bom 
daughters of the house of Pileck were changed into doves if they 
died unmarried, but the married ones into oivls, and to each 
member o£ the family they foretold his death by their bite {Woy- 
cicki's Klechdy 1, lö). When the robber Madej was confessing 
under an appletree, and getting quit of his sins, apple after apple 
flew up into the air, converted into a white dove : they were the 
souls of those ho had murdered. One apple still remained, the 



' Servati Lupi vita S. Wigberhti, cap. 11 : Verum Jiora exituB ejus . . . 
circanisia.niibu8 fratribus, visa eat avi» quacdam specie pulchorrima snpra ejus cor- 
pusoulum ter advuiüuc, nusquamque postea coinparnisBe. Not eo much the soul 
itaeli, aa a Bplrit wiio eäcorta it. 

* Maerlaat 2, 217, irom a Latiu Bonrce. 
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soul of his father, whose murder he had suppressed; when at 
length he owned that heinous orimej the last apple changed into 
a gray dove, and flew after the rest (ibid. 1, 180). This agrees 
with the unresting birds of the Bob. legend. In a Podohan folk- 
songj on the grave-monnd there shoots up a little oak, and on it 
sits a snow-white dove (ibid, 1, 209).^ 

Instances of transformation into hirds were given above, 
(pp. Ü73-6. 680) , nnder woodpecker and cuckoo. Greek mythology 
has plenty of others (see Suppl.). 

The popular opinion of Greece also regarded the soul as a 
winged being (•^u^^ irvevfia koI ^cavtfiiov •jttjjj'ov^ says Hesy- 
chiua), not bird, but hiiUerJly, which is even more apt, for the 
insect is developed out of the chrysaiia, as the soul is oat of the 
body J hence "^vj^rj is also the word for butterfly. A Roman 
epitaph found in Spain has the words : M. Porcius M. haeredibus 
mando etiam cinere ut meo voUtet ebrius papilio.^ In Basque, 
^arima' is soul (couf, arme, alma, p. 826), and ' asfcoaren arima' 
(asa^a soul) butterfly. We shall come across these butterflies 
again as will o' the wisps (ziebold, vezha), and in the Chap, on 
Witches as elvish beings (see Suppl.) . 

When men are in a trance, or asleep, the soul runs out of them 
in the shape oisiSJUihe, weasel ov mouse (chap. XXXIV and Suppl,). 

Of will o' the ^oisps a subsequent chapter will treat ; synony- 
mous with them I find wiesenhüpferf wutsenhiipferin, meadow - 
hopper, e.g. in the Mägdelob (printed 1688) p, 46 j its esplana- 
tion, from their dancing on marshy meadows, is right enough, 
but perhaps too limited. Hans Sachs is not thinking of ignes 
fatui, when he more than once employs the set phrase ; ' mit im 
schirmen^ dass die seel in dem gras mnbhujrfen/ fence with him 
till their souls hop about in the grass iii, 3, 13'. iv. 3, 28*. *und 
Schmitz ihn in ein fiderling, dass sein seel muss im gras umbhupfen' 
iv. 3, 5P; he simply meaus that the soul flies out of him, he 
dies. Therefore the same superstition again, that the soul of 
the dying flutters (as bird or butterfly) in the -meadow, i.e. the 

' Na t6j mogile wyröair ci dttbeczek, 
na niäj bielucbny siada got(|beczek. 

2 ypvx^ 8' iK (Ti!)/mTot ^n-Dj, /leuj ont of tbe body, Batrach. 207. V^'J ^* /leX^u* 
i^iiTTTf '/ll. {k /itUuiy dufiin wtccto, II. 23, 680. 

* First in Aiulir. Je Mornles's Antiguidades de las cindadcB do Eepana, AJcala 
1575, fol. 31^; theno« io Gniter, and in Sponge Miscell. emd. antiij. p. 8. 



meadow of the underworld spoken of in p. 822.^ Just so tte 
Bohemians make the soul fly about in trees, Koniginh. hs. p. 88. 
106 ; honce both soula and elves dance to and fro in the 
meadows at night. Strange^ that a minnesänger already makes 
the soul of a drunken (as if entranced) man jump : ' mln sele üf 
eime rippe stat, wafen ! diu von dem wine dar(if ijehuppef hat ' 
(MS. 2, lOö*").^ So the sonla of the drowned keep jumping tip 
out of the jars, p. 49G {see Suppl.). Shooting stars are supposed 
to he the souls of dying men (p. 722) ; not only heroes and 
other men, but separate limbs of their bodies were fixed in the 
sky as stars, chap. XXII. 

These are the simplest (if you will, rudest) notions as to the 
nature of the soul, and to them I ascribe a high antiquity. 

More polished, more deeply rooted in ancient myths, is the 
opinion of the soul's passage into the domain of the underworld 
across a water which divides the realm of living men from that of 
the dead. 

The Norse narrative of the death of Baldr has the remarkable 
incident, that the äsea placed his body on board a vessel, in which 
they erected the funeral pile, set it on fire, and so committed it to 
the sea at high water (Sn. 66).'' In the same way the corpse of 
the deified hero Scild (p. 369) is adorned and carried into a sldp, 
which drifts away on the sea, nobody knows whither, Beow. 55 — 
105. Sigmnndr bears the body of his beloved son Sinfiötli to 
the seashore, where a stranger waits with a skitf, and offers 



' Those -who are neither paaved nor damned come into the pr<m meadow, 
Heinse's ArdingheUo 1, 96. 

* Co.if. Helbl. 1, 351 : ' trow SSle, tretet üf ein rippe.' Kenart in his backet 
at tho bottom of the well (p. 807), to humbug Ysengrin, pretend» be is living in 
paradine there, and that ereiy Boal, en parting from the body, has to sit on tho 
bucket-pole till it is penitent, then it may cUmb down, and leave all its IUb behind, 
Keuiirt 6804-19. 

' What deep root this onatom had taken in the North, may be gathered from 
the fact that bodies weie alao buried in a boat [on land] , doubtlesB bo that on their 
journey to the underworld, when they came to a water, they might havo their ferrj 
at hand. ' Häkon konQngr tfik >ar skip oil et fitt hdfSo Eirika eynir, ok 16t dra^ 
B, land opp ; J>ar Ifit HAkon legijja Egil Ullserk i »kiji, oc metS hfiuom alia J>Ä menn 
er af Jwirra Uffii höfUo fallit, let bera par at idrS oc tjriot. H&kon kocüngr lot oc 
ßeiri skip uppsetja, oc bera ä vahnn,' Saga H. g6'Sa, cap. 27. ' Unnr var löf/iT i 
tkip i haughiwii,' Laxd. p. 16. ' Asmundp var heijgSr ok i »lip lagffr, IrffiU han^ 
lag-J?r i annan stafn skipsiva^' lelend. sog. 1, 6ß. ' (ieirmundr heygSr ok lugifr i »kip 
fjar flti ßköginn fra gafSi,' ibid. 1, 97. Probably the bodies of the great were first 
laid in a coffin, and thia put in the boat, which was then buried in the hül. Gudrun 
says: ' ftnfir mun ek kaupn ok kisto steiu'Sa,' Saim. 264''. Ko boats have been 
found, that I know of, iu undent Loriowa of Cuntinental Guruiauy, 
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a passage ; Sigmundr lays the dead in ike hoai, whicTi has then 
its full freight, the nnknown pusliea off and sails away with the 
corpse, Saem. 170-1. Foraald. säg. 1, 142. Frotho^a Law p. 87 
lays down distinctions of rank : ' Centurionia vel satrapae corpus 
rogo propria nave constructo funeraadum conatitiiit j dena antem 
gubernatorum corpora unkts puppis igno conawmi praocepit ; 
ducem quempiam aot regem interfectum proprio injoctam navigio 
concreraari/ The dead larl magus is conveyed in a ship by his 
widow to a holy land, larlm. saga cap. 45. A Swedish folk-tale 
(Afzelius 1, 4) speaks of a golden shtp lying sunk near the 
achlü3selbepg at Runemadj in that ship Odin is said to have 
carried tite slain from Bravalla to Valhall. In the 0. Fr. romance 
of Lancelot da lac, ed. 1591, p. 147 the demoiselle d'Escalot 
arranges what is to be done with her body : ' le pria, que son 
corps ßlt mis en une nef richemeut equippee^ quß Von laisseroit 
aller au grc du vent sans comiuite.* ^ And in tho romance of 
Grawan a swan tows a boat in which lies a dead knight (Keller's 
Eomvarfc 670). Was it believed that the corpse, abandoned to 
the sacred sea and the winds^ would of itself arrive at the land 
of death that was not to be reached under human guidance ? 

Here it is the corpse that is transported, in other legends 
merely the soul when released from the body : it is over again 
the distinction we noticed above, p. 827. In the Nialsa. cap. 
1 60, old Floaij weary of life, is even said to have taken a battered 
boat, and thrown himself on the mercy of the sea-waves : ' bar k 
skip ok let ! haf, ok hefir til })üss skips aldri spart si'San,^ never 
heard of since. 

The Greeks believed that Charon ferried the souls in a narrow 
two-oared boat over the StyXj Acheron or Cocytus to the kingdom 
of Hades. For this he charged a fare, xa TropSfiia, therefore 
they placed an obolos (the danaka) in the mouth of the dead.- 
This custom of putting a small com in the mouth of a corpse 
occurs among Germans too, Superst. I, 207 where a modern and 



) Cento Dovelle uitiohe 81 : La damigella di Scalot ; tho * nrtvicella saaza Tela, 
sanza romi e sanza neono Bopra Baglieute ' ia oarried down to Camolot, to the court 
of Be Artu. 

=" Diodor, 1, 90. Eurip. Alo. 263. 441. Aen. 6, 208. At Hermione in ArgoUs. 
Biipposed to be no Rreat distauoa from tJio iiudorworld, no monoy was given to the 
dend, Strftbo 8, 37it. Tlies« coins are ofleu louud in auuient tombs, K. Fr. 
UermanB'B Antiq, I'Jd. 
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mistaken reason is alleged for it [lest they come back to visib 
buried hoards]: originally the money could be no other than that 
samenaulum. 

One stormy night a monkish figure wakes a boatman who lies 
buried in sleep^ puts pa^isa-ge'mo'iieij in his hand, and demands to 
be taken across the river. At first six monks step into the boat, 
but no sooner is it fairly launched, than suddenly it is filled by 
a throng of friars black and white, and the ferryman has scarcely 
room left for himself. With difficulty he rows across, the 
passengers alight, and a hurricane hurls the ferryboat back to 
the place of starting, where another set of travellers wait and 
take possession of the boat, the foremost of whom with fingers 
cold as ice presses the fare-penny into the boatman^s hand. The 
return voyage is made in the same violent way as before.^ The 
like is told, but less completely, of monks crossing the Rhine at 
Spire.^ In neither story can we detect the purpose of the 
voyage; they seem to be early heathen reminiscences, which, 
not to perish entirely, had changed their form (see Suppl.). 

Procopius de hello Goth, 4, 20 (ed. Bonn, 2, 567), speaking of 
the island of Brittia, imparts a legend which he had often heard 
from the lips of the inhabitants. They imagine that the souls 
of the dead are transported to that island. On the coast of the 
continent there dwell under Frankish sovereignty, but hitherto 
exempt from all taxation, fishers and farmers, whose duty it is 
to /erj-T/ the souls over.^ This duty they take in tarn. Those to 



' Nene volksmärclien der Deutschen, Leipz. 1702. 3, 45-7. 

- D.S. DO. 275 ; earliest auth. an account by Geo. SabinuB (b. 1508 d. 1660). 
Melander'a Joe. no. 664. 

'' T4 ß^v äXKa ^payytiiv Ka-H^Koot ivTti, ^6pov jilvrat. djro7«7Jjv oüStwciTrore 
■}rapa<rx.ip-tvoi, iripet/xdvov avroU iK iraXmov ToOSt roO Äx^""'! "'fovpylas nvis, His ^atrir, 
^fe/tct. Xt'-youiTi ol rat^rp AfOpuTroi eK Trfptrpoirijt iiriKtta^Oai rir twv \lfifxuy ira/Mtvoyu-rdl 
fftplffi. On tliifl passage and one in Tzetzes, consult Welcker in llhein. mus. 1, 238 
eeq. Conf. Plntarch de defectu oracul. cap. 18 {od. Beiake 7, 652) : '0 Si Arißi^piot 
tipt} rS>v vepl T^v BpeTawia» irfi<r<>iv ilvoj. woAXij ip^ßovi aTopdiai, <!)v ivia^ &cu/x6vutf 
ical ifpüitiiv ipo/M^taOai, ir\tv<Tai 5i avrbs loroplai Kal Oias l^veita, irQixTrß rov ßaa-iX^cni, fit 
rr)P iyyt<rra KeijxivTfv twv ipijfiniiir, f^ovtrav oü irdWovi iiroiKOvvrai, lepai/s Si Kal äaüXovf 
irävTas L'xA ri»' hperavywv ÄJTof. &^iKOfi^voii &' avrou vfUKrrl, a'in/Xvaw p^-fä.\T)v irtpl 
TO» aipa Kal 5ioir))/««tts TroXXäf '^fviaßa.i, Kal irvfvp.a.Ta. fiaTa.ßpayijvai Kol veaiip 
vpiijaTTJpat, ^Tei S" eXuxpTfat, \iytiy rout irrjaiwras, 6ti tüc Kptiaeiyui» Tiirhi fKXfiyfiis 
•ykyofeif. us ycLp \i'X»'os AfaTTOpLerot tft^vai Seiviv obSiv ^X^'* ffßiVFiff.€fos Si iro\X»ri 
XvTTjpit iariv, otVwj al fityi\ai ^f/vx,a.l rar p^v dLvaXdjU.^«j er/^veii Kcd dXiin-ous fxovair, 
ul Si a-ß^aeii avrQy xal <l>9opaX TroXXtiKls piiv, i>i vwl, TUtvßara Kal ^\ai rpiirovfft, 
TToWaKis 5i XointKoif iräßtair dipa ^ppLärroviriy. iKtt fUvroi plav ih'tuvij<rw, iv p rhv 
Kpovoy KO.TtlpxOO'i (fipovpoiifitvoy üirÄ roß Hptäpeu) xaBevSoyra. S€cixiy yip ai/r4> ritv 
ßwov piffirixav^Qiu, toXXo^i Si repl avriy tlvai öainoyas ajraSoi-i Koi ÖtpiiroyTat. This 
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"whom it falls on any night, go to bed at dusk; at midaiglit thej 
hear a knocking at their door, and muffled voices calling. Im- 
mediately they rise, go to the skore, and there see empty boats, 
not their own but strange ones, they go on board and seize the 
oars, Wken the boat is under way, they perceive tkat she is laden 
rhoke-ftiU, witk her gunwales hardly a finger's breadtb above 
water. Yet they see no one, and in an konr's time they touch 
land, which one of their own craft would take a day and a night 
to do. Arrived at Britfcia, the boat speedily unloads, and be- 
comes so light that she only dips her keel in the wave. Neither 
on the voyage nor at landing do they see any one, bat they hear 
a voice loudly asking each one his name and country. Women 
that have crossed give their husbands' names. 

Procopius's Brittia lies no farther than 200 stadia (25 miles) 
from the mainland, between Britannia and Thole, opposite the 
Rhine moatb, and three nations live in it, Angles, Frisians and 
Britons. By Britannia ho means the NW. coast of Gaul, one 
end of which is still called Bretagne, but in the öth century 
the name included the subsequent Norman and Flemish- Frisian 
country up to the mouths of Scheldt and Rhino ; hia Brittia is 
Great Britain, his Thule Scandinavia. 

Whereabouts the passage was made, whether along the whole 
of the Gallic coast, I leave undetermined. ViUemarque (Barzas 
breiz 1, 136) places it near Eaz, at the farthest point of Armorica, 
where we find a bay of souls (baie des ämca, boo aun anavo). 
On the R. Treguier in Bretagne, commune Plouguel, it is said 
to be the custom to this day, to convey the dead to the church- 
yard 171 a boat, over a small arm of the sea called paasage de 
I'enfsr, instead of taking the shorter way by land; besides, the 
people all over Armorica believe that souls at the moment of 
partiag repair to the parson of Braapar, whose dog escorts them 
to Britain : up in the air you hear the ereaJäng wheels of a 
waggon overloaded with souls, it is covered with a white pall, 
and is called carr an ancow, carrilcel an ancou, souFs car (Mem. 
de I'acad. celt. 3, 141). Purely adaptations to suit the views of 
the people. As christians, they could no longer ferry their dead 



KroDos asleep on the holy iel&nd far away, with his retinao of Bervants, is like 
a Wuotan enohauled in a mouutain, conf. Humboldt iu Henn. Müller |j. 440-1. 
Weloker'B K.1. sehr. 2, 177. 
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to the island : well, tliey will take them to the claurchyard by 
water anyhow ; and in their tradition they mako the voyage 
be performed no longer by ship, but through the air (as in the 
case of the Furious Host), and by waggon. Closer investigation 
must determine whether similar legends do not live in Normandy, 
Flanders and Friesland. Here I am reminded once more of old 
Helium and Hel-voet, pp. 315 n. 804. 

Procopius's account is re-affirmed byTzetzes (toLycoph. 1204) 
in the 12th century; but long before that, Claudian at the be- 
ginning of the 5th (in Rufinum 1, 123 — 133) had heard of those 
Gallic shores as a trysting-place of flitting ghosts ; 

Eat locus, extremum qua pandit Gallia littus, 
oceani praetentus aquis, ubi fertur Ulixes 
sanguine libato populum movisse silentem. 
^^^H Illic umlrarum ienui Stridore volanium 

^^^^K ßehilis auditur quesius : simulacra coloni 

^^^P pallida, defunctasque vident migrare fignras ; 

H and not far from that region are Britain, the land of the Senones, 

H and the Rhine. This faint murmur of the fleeting shades is 

much the same thing as the airy waggon of the Bretons. The 

■ British bards make out that souls, to reach the underworld, must 
sat! over the fool of dread and of dead bones, across the vale of 
death, into the sea on whose shore stands open the mouth of 
hell's abyss^ (see Suppl.). A North English song, that used to 
be sung at lykewakes, names ' the bridge of dread, no hrade»' 
than a thread,' over which the soul has to pass in the under- 
world (J. Thorns' Anecd. and trad. pp. 89. 90). The same 
bridge is mentionod in the legend of Tnndalus (Hahn'a ed. pp. 
49. 50) r the soul must drive a stolen cow over it.^ 

The same meaning as in the voyage of souls over the gulf or 



" Owen's Diet. 2, 214. Tillemarquö 1, 135. 

' The narrow bridge is bütween purgatory and paradise, 6Ten Owain the hero 
had to cross it (Scott's Minstr. 2, 3<)0-l). In atriking harmony wth it (as snpra 
p. 574) is a Mahom. tmdition given in Sale's Korftn (ed. 1801, introd. 120) : in 
the middlD of hell all aoxüa miiHt walk over a bridge thinner than a hair, sharper 
than the edge of & sword, and bordered on both sidea by thoras and prickly ehrubB. 
The Jews also speak of the hell-biidge narrow as a thread, but oiüy uubelieverB 
have to cross it (Eisenmenger 2, 258) ; oonf. Thoma p. 91. Aco. to Herbelot, the 
Mahometans believe that before the judgment-day they shall pass over a redhot 
iron rod, that spans a bottomless deep ; then the good works of each believer will 
pot themselvea under hia (eet. 
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rirer of tlie underworld appears to lie ia their walJdng the bridge 
tlmt spans the river. The bridge-keeper's words to (the living) 
HermoSr are remarkable : ' my bridge groans m.ore beneath thy 
single tread, than under the five troops of dead mmi who yesterday 
rode over* it/ Sn. 67. I see in this a very strong resemblance to 
the fjojffl patter of the dwarfs* feet on the bridge when, quiiting the 
country^ as also their fsi-rying over by night (pp. 275. 459) ; and 
the affinity of souls with elvish beings comes out very plainly. 
When the dwarfs moved out of Voigtland, they were a whole 
night crossing the Bister (Jul. Schmidt p. 143-8). At their de- 
parture from the Harz, it was agreed that they should pivss over 
a narrow bridge at Neuhof, each droppiug hia toll-money in a 
vessel fixed upon ifc, but none of the country folk were to be 
present. Prying people hid under the bridge, and heard for 
hours iJieir pit-a-paty as though a flock of sheep were going over 
(Deut. sagen no. 152-3). The bridge-toll brings to mind thaferry- 
moiiey of souls. With all this compare the story of tbe elf making 
his passage in a boat by night (D. S. no. 80) . Then again ' the 
bridge of dread no brader than a thread' is a kindred nofcion, 
which moreover connects itself with the iron sword- bridge 
crossed by the soul that has crept out of a sleeping man (see 
Sappl.). 

A minute examination of the various funeral ceremonies of 
European nations, which is no part of my purpose here^ would 
throw some more light on the old heathen views as to the nature 
of the soul and its destiny after death. Thus the deadj beside 
the passage-money and the boat, had a particular shoe called 
todtenschnk, ON. hel-sko, given them for setting out on their 
journey, and tied on their feet. The Gisla Surssonarsaga says : 
* ))at er ti^aka at binda monnum helskö, sem menn skulo ^ gänga 
til TalhaUar, ok mun ek Yesteini Jjat giora' (conf. Miiller's 
Sagabibl. 1, 171). Sir W. Scott in Minstr. 2, 357 quotes a 
Yorkshire superstition : ' They are of boliefe, that once in their 
uvea it is good to give a pair of new shoes to a poor man, foras- 
much as after this life they are to pass harefoote through a great 
launde full of thomes and furzen, except by the meryte of the 
almes aforesaid they have redeemed the forfeyte j for at the edge 
of the launde an oulde man shall meet them with the same shoes 
that were given by the partie when he was lyving, and after he 
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hath shodde them, dismisseth them to go through thick and thiiij 
without scratch or scalle.' The land to be traversed by the soul 
is also called whinny moor, i.e. furzy bog (Thoma 89), In Henne- 
berg, and perhaps other places, the livst honours paid to the dead 
are still named todtensclmh (Reinwald 1, 165), thongh tko practice 
itself is discoDtinned; even the funeral feast is so denominated, 
utterly pagan in chai-acter, and suited to the warlike temper of 
old times, ia what Burkard of Worms reports p» 195*: Quod 
quidam faciunt homini occiso, cnm sepelitur : dant ei in manum 
ungnentiim quoddam^ quasi illo unguento post viortevi, vulntis 
aaiutri possit, et sic cam unguento sepeliant.^ For a similar 
purpose, slavev, horses, dor^s were burnt with a dead man, that he 
might use them in the next world. King Ring had king Harald. 
buried in a great barrow, his horse killed that he had ridden in 
Briivalla fight, and his «addle buried with him, so that he could 
ride to Walhalla. It was thought that to convey the corpse by 
any road but the traditional one (the hellweg, p. 801) was bad 
for the soul of the deceased, Ledebor'a Archiv 5, 369 (see 
Suppl.). 

The poems of the Mid. Ages occasionally describe a conßict 
of angele and devUs round the parting soul, each trying to take 
possession of it. At the head of the angels is an archangel, 
usually Michael, who, as we shall see in chap. XXVIII, has also 
the task of weighing souls j sometimes he is called Okerubitn : 
' vor dem tievel nam der sole war der erzengel Kenihin/ he saw 
the soul first, Wb. 49, 10, 

L&Z& ]iz^ tengeln ! 

diH wart von den engeln 
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1 The Litbaanians bary or bnm with the dead the claicg of a hjnT or bear, in 
the belief that the Boid has to climb up a steep motmtain, on which the divine judge 
(Kriwe Kriweito) sits : the rich will find it harder to ftcale than the poor, who are 
unburdened with property, milesB their blub weigh them down. A wind wafts the 
poor sinners up as iightly as a ft;athor, the rich have their Umbs mangled by a 
dragon Wizunas, who dwells beneath the mountain, and are then carried np by 
tempests (Woycicki'a Klechdy 2, 1.S4-5. Narbutt 1, 294). The stoep hill ia called 
Anafwlas by the Lithuanians, and szklaima ijoni (glasfl mountain) by the Poles, who 
tliink the lost souls must climb it as a pnniähmcnt, and when they have Ret font on 
the Biimmit, they slide oil and tumble down. Thla ijJaxg mountain is still known to 
our German Bongs and fairytalea, bwt no longer distinctly as an abode of the 
deceased, though the little maid who cnrries a hnckle-bonc to insert (like the bear's 
daw) into the gloBB mountain, and ends with cutting her little finger ofiT that she 
may scale or imlock it at lust, may be looked upon as seeking her lost brothera in 
the underworld (Kinderm. no. 25). 
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• manec aele empfangen 

e der strit was zegangea. 

Daz weinete manec amie : 

von wölken wart nie snie 
t . also dicke sunder zal 

beidiu lif bergen und ze tal, 

als engel unde tievel fiugen, 

die d6 ze widerstrifce zugen 

die sole her und widerej 

d' einen üf, die ander nidere. Geo. 1234. 

Der engelfurste MichahSl 

erapfienc des marcgraven sei, 

und manec engel lielitgevar 

die kämen rait gesange dar 

und fuorten in vrcDliche 

inz sclioene timolnche. 
Geo. 6082, conf. Diut. 1, 470. In the Brandan (Bruns p. 192-3) 
we read : * de duvele streden umtne de sele mit aunte Michaele ' j 
conf. Fundgr. 1, 92. 

Gebt mir eine gäbe, 
das des küniges sele 
von sante Michakele 
hiute gecondwieret si. 



Gutefrau 2674; 



Michael having taken upon him the oflB.ce of Mercury or the 
Walchure. A record of the 13th cent. (MB. 7, 371) calls him 
' praepositus paradiai et princeps animarum.* A still more im- 
porfcant passage, already noticed at p. 44t), occurs in Morolt 28'- ^, 
where three troops are introduced, the hlacJcj white and p(T[7e .- 
' den st-nt mahtu gerne schouwen, dens umh die sele suln hän.^ 
For similar descriptions in the elder French poets, conf. M6on 1, 
239. 4, 114-5. 3, 284. 

And even so early as the 8-9th cent, we find quite at the 
beginning of the Muspilli fragment : 

Wanta sär so sih diu sela in den sind arhevit (rises) 
enti 81 don lihhamun likkan läzit (leaves the body lying), 
sd quimit ein heri (comes one host) fona himilzungalon, 
daz andar fona pehhe (pitch, hell) ; dar pdgant siu nmpi. 
1 have questioned (p. 420) whether this * pac umpi dia sela ' 
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(tussle for the soul) between the hosts of heaven and hell be 
traceable to christian tradition. The Ep. of Jude v. 9 does tell 
of archangel Michael and the devils striving for the body of 
Moses,^ and the champion Michael at all events seems borrowed 
thence. But jealousy and strife over the partition of souls may 
be supposed an idea already present to the heathen mind^ as the 
Norse OSinn, Thörr and Freyja appropriated their several por- 
tions of the slain. At pp. 60 and 305 we identified Freyja with 
Oertrude : ' some say the soul, on quitting the body, is the first 
night with St. Oerdraut, the next with 8t. Michuel, the third in 
such place as it has earned,' Superst. F, 24. Now as Anticlirist 
in the great world-fight is slain by Michael (p. 811), while Surtr 
has for adversaries OSinn and Thörr : ' G^rdröt and Michael ' 
may fairly be translated back into 'Pröwa and Wuotan (or 
Donar)'. So at p. 198 a 'mens sancti Michaelia' was foand 
applicable to Wuotan or Zio (see Suppl.). 

An Irish fairytale makes the spirits of the Silent Folk maintain 
a violent contest for three nights at the cross-roads, as to which 
churchyard a human corpse shall be buried in, Ir. elfenm. p. 68. 
So that elves and dwarfs, as they steal live children and maidens, 
(p. 886-8), would seem also to have a hankering for our bodies 
and souls. The souls of the drowned the water-nix keeps in his 
house (p. 496). 

All this leads up to a more exact study of the notions about 
Death. 

1 The passage is supposed to be founded on a lost book named ' 'Avißcuris 
Moyses', conf . Grotius ad S. Jndae ep. 9, and Fabrioii Cod. psendepigr. Y. T. p. 839. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
DEATH. 

To the olden time Death was not a being that killed, but simplj 
one that fetched away and escorted to the underworld. Sword 
or sickness ktlledj Death came in as messe^iger of a deihj, to 
whom he conducted the parting soul. Dying ia aanouncedj not 
caaeed, by his arrival. So to that child in the fairytale the angel 
of death had given a flower-bud : when it blossomed, he would 
come again. 

And the Jewish notion, which Christianity retained^, is in 
liarmony with this. The bouI of the beggar \s fetched away by 
angels of God, and carried into Abraham's bosom_, Luke 16, 22 ; 
or, as the Keliand 103, 5 expresses it : * Godes eagilös anifengon 
id ferh, endi leddon ine an Abrahilmes barm' ; ^ and it completes 
the picture of the rich man's fate by adding the counterpart 
(103, 9} : * letha wihti bisenkidun is sßola an thene suarfcon hel,' 
loathly wights (devils) sank his soul into swart hell. A stjrmon 
in Leyser 126 has: 'wane ir ne wizzrit niht, zu welicher ztt der 
hole (messenger) unsera herren Gotis zu tare clopfe (may knock 
at the door). Welich ist der bote ? daz ist der Tot (death)' ; and 
161: '^nu quam ouch der gameine hole (general messenger}^ der. 
nieman ledic lat (lets alone) , wie lange im maniger vorgiU, daz ist 
der gewisse tdt.' ' D6 der Tut im sin zuokunft enbut (an- 
nounced),, BÖ daz er in geleite' he might escort him, Greg. 20. 

There is no substantial difference between this and the older 
heathen view. Halja, Hel, the death- goddess, does not destroy, 
ehe receives the dead man in her house, and will on no account 
give him up. To kill a man ia called sending him to her. Hel 



' It is a beaatiful imnge, that the dying return to God^a iosom, children to that 
of their father, whence they had ieflued at birth. Btit the same thing was knowa to 
our heatheaiam, which call«] newborn ami adopted children ' bosom- children, wish- 
children,' EA.. 4SÖ. 4C4, and interpreted dying as departing to Wuotan, to Wish (p. 
145), To heathf-nfl tlien, aa well aa christians, to die was to iare to God, to inter 
into God's rest and peace, ' Metod eeon,' Beow. 2360, ' feran on Freän ware,' the 
Lord'H peace 52. Bo, to be buried ia to fall into the mother's bosom (p. 642] ; mother 
and father take their children into their keeping again. 
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noitlrer comes to fetct the Bouk fallen due to her,^ nor sends 
messengers after them. The dead are left atone to commence 
the long and gloorny journey ; shoes, ship and ferry-motiey, aer» 
vants, horses, clothes, they take with, them from honie for the 
hell-way. Some ride, others sail, whole companies of souls troop 
together ; no conductor cornea to meet them. 

There were other goda besidea, who took poaseasion of souls. 
The sea-goddess Han draws to herself vnfh a net all the bodies 
drowned within her provioce (p. 311). Water-spritßs in general 
seem fond of detaining souls : dame Holle herself, at whose 
dwelling arrive those who fall into the well (pp. 268. 822), has a 
certain resemblance to Hel (see Suppl.). 

It is another matter with the souls destined forYalholl. OSinn 
nends otd the valkyrs to take up all heroes that have fallen in 
tight, and conduct them to his heaven (p, 418) : wish-maidens 
fetch his wish-sons, ' Jjaer Jclosa feig^ ä menu,' Sn. 39. Their 
attendance and the heroes^ reception are splendidly set forth in 
the Häkonarmal. But these messengers also take charge of heroes 
while alive, and protect them until death : they are giiardian- 
avgeh and death-angels. How beautiful, that the gracious god, 
before he sommons them, has provided his elect with an attendant 
spirit to glorify their earthly path ! 

I can see a connexion between yalkyrs and Hermes, who is 
wielder of the wishing-rod (p. 419) and conductor of souls to 
the underworld, i^v-^ayMjot, '^v^o'iro^T6<;, veKponrofiiro^. These 
maids are QSin'a messengers, as Hermes is herald of the gods, 
nay Hei'm^es is 03mn himself, to whom the souls belong, Thus 
the god's relation to the dead ia an additional proof of the iden- 
tity between Wuotan and Mei-cunj. A distinction appears in the 
fact that Hermes, like the Etruscan Gharun (0. Müller 2, 100), 
conducts to Hades, but not, as far as I know, to -Elysinm j valkyrs, 
on the contrary, to YalhoU, and not to Hel, Further, the function 
of guardian-spirit is wanting to Hermes. 

This idea of a protecting spirit finds expression more in the 
personified Thanatos (death) of the Greek people's faith. He is 
pictured as a genius, with hand on cheek in deep thonght, or 



' It is only in a dreAm-Tieion that she appenra : ' postera noote eidem Proser- 
pina per qnieteni adstare aapeotn poatridio ejus oamplexu aäuram deaaiiciat. neo 
inane sc»mim pracBagium fuit.' S&xo üram. p. 4.3. 
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setting his foot on the psyche (souli) as if taking posseasion of her j 
often his hands are crossed over the extinguished torch. At 
times he appears hlaclc (like Hel, p. 313) or hlack-wlnrjcd (atris 
alia) : Tov Se Treaovra eJXe /iiXa^ Odi/aroq, yp-vy(r} S' ex 47a)fiaT0f: 
€7mj (Batrach. 207}^, and aXevaro Kijpa fieXaivav (ibid. 85). 
But usually the departing dead is represented riding a horse, 
wh ich a genius leads : an open door betokens the departure, as we 
atill throw open a door or window when any one dies (Superst. I, 
664). As a symbol, the door alone, the horse's head alone, may 
express the removal of the soul.^ The Roman genius of death 
seems to annonnce his approach or the honr of parting by Jcnock- 
ing at the door ; * a knocking and poking at night ia ghostly and 
ominous of death (see Suppl.). 

Roman works of art never give Death the shape of a female 
like Halja, though we should have expected it from the gender 
of mors, and originally the people can scarcely have conceived it 
otherwise ; the Slavic smrf, smart (the same word) ia invariably 
fem.j the Lith. smertis is of either gender, the Lett, nahwe fem. 
alone. And the Slav. Morena, Marana (Morena, Marzana), de- 
scribed p. 771, seems to border closely on smrt and mors. 

These words find an echo in Teutonic ones. Schmerz, smart, we 
now have only in the sense of pain, originally it must have been 
the pains of death, as our qual (torment) has to do with qaellan, 
AS. Gwellan, Eng. kill:* the OHG. MHG. and AS. have alone 
retained the strong verb smerzan, emerzen, smeortan (dolere). 
OHG. smerza is fem., JVIHG. smerze masc, but never personified. 
Nahwe answers to the Goth. maso. nduH, pi. navels, funus (conf. 
ON. ndr, 7idi7in p. 453), as öaj/aro? too can mean a corpse.* But 
this Grk. word has the same root as the Goth, ddupus, OHG. tod 



* One would suppose from thia passage, that Death took only the corpse of the 
frtllon to hitDself, that the 6onl flew away to Hadea, for it ia said of her in v. 235 

* O. Miiller'a Archäol-, ed. 2, pp. 604. 696. For the horse's head, oonf. 
Doeckh'B Corp. inscr, no. 800. Marm. Oxoo. p. 2, no. (J3-7. B. Rocliette« 
Monum. infd. 1, 12(i. Pauaan. vii. 'i5, 7. Gerhard's Antike bildw. p. 407. 

' Hor. Od. i. 4, 13 : pallida mon aequo palsat pede pauperum tabornas regnm- 
quo turrea. 

* Constant nse will soften down the meaning of tho harshest terms ; we had 
an inatanee in the Fr. gene, p. 800n. 

* Goth, leik {corpus, oaro), our kicke, leichnnm, Eng. lick (oadnvor) ; the OHG. 
hreOy AS. knew, MHG. re (cadaver, funua), and Goth, hrdis (wheoce hräiTa-dabö, 
inoanier-dovej are the Lat. cin^iu. 
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(orig. tMu) masc, OS. dod, doff, AS. dea.&, ON. dauÖl, all masc, 
the M. Nethl. dot having alone preserved the fern, gender, which 
is however compatible with the Gothic form. The verb in Gothic 
is diva, daa (morior), standing in the Bame relation to OvqcrKtat 
eOavov, duvaro^ as the Gothic Tiv to the Slavic dan (day, p. 195). 
The ON. dauSi I find used only of the condition, not of the 
person, while the Goth, ddußiis does express the latter in 1 Cor. 
15, 55 (see Suppl.). 

To this affinity of words corresponds a sirailarity of senti- 
ments. The moat prominent of these in our old poets seem to 
be the following. 

As all spirits appear fwldvnhj^ so does Death; no sooner 
named or called, than he comes: 'hie n<%1iet der Tot manigem 
manne/ Roth. 277''. ' daz in naliet der T6t,' Nib. 2106, 4. 'dd 
nahte im der T6t ' 2002. 3. ' Mors praesens,' Walthar. 191. * der 
Tot gdt dir vaste zuo,' Karl eO*". He lurks in tho backgroand 
as it were, waiting for call or heck (Freidank 177, 17. 'dem T6de 
winken,* beckon to D., Renn. 9540). Like fate, like Wart, he is 
nigh and at hand (p. 406). Like the haunting homesprite or will 
o* wisp, he rides on people's necks : ' der Tot mir sitzet uf detn 
kragen,' Kolocz. 174. ' siet vor der tür* Diut. 2, 153. A story in 
Reusch (no. 36) makes Death sit outttide the door, waiting for it 
to open ; he therefore catches the soul as it goes out. 

Luckless life-weary men call him to their side, complain of his 
delay : * Tot, nu nim dm teil an mir I ' now take thy share of me, 
Wh. 61, 2. ' T6i, daz du mich nu kanst spam ! ' 61, 12. * wd nu 
T6t, du nim mich hin 1 ' Ecke 145,* 'Mart, qar me pren, si me 
delivre ! ' Ren. 9995. ' Mors, cur tarn sera venis ? ' Rudi. 7, 58. 
' 6 wß Tot, dazt* ie so lange min verbsere I ' shouldst forbear, 
shun me, MsH. 1, 89". * por ce requier a Dieu la mort,' Meon 
nouv. rec. 2, 241. We know the Aesopic fable of the old man 
and Thanatos. To wish for death is also called seeking Death^ 
sending for Death, having him fetched: 'ja wsenet des der degen. 



I Supra p. 825. Beinliart p. liü. oxxx. ; like Kight, Winker, and the Jadgment- 
dfty, Death • lireaka in.' 

' So beasts of prey are Lavited, Er. 5832 : ' vfä im hungerigiu tier, b&de wolf 
und her, iwer einez (one of you) kuiue her und ezze uns beide !' 

* Straparola 4, 5 tella of a young man who from oiuiosity started off to hani 
up Death. 
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ich habe gebaut nach Tode (he fancies I hare sent for D.) : ich 
wü*3 noch lenger pflegen/ Nib. 486, 5. Of a slothful servant it ia 
said he is a good one to send after Death, i.e. he goes so alow, you 
maj expect to live a good while longer. This saying muat have 
been widely diffused : ' en lui avon bon mesagier per qaerre la 
Mort et cerchier, que il revendroit moult ä tart/ Ren. 5885. ' du 
werat ein bot gar guot zuo schicken nach dem Todt, du kommst 
nit bald/ H, Sachs 1, 478'=. ' werst gut nach dem Tod zu schicken' 
iv. 3, 43^. Fischart geachichtkl. 84*. ' du är god att skicka 
efter Döden/ Hallman p. 94. * bon ä aller chercher la mort/ 
Piuquet confces p. 2. In Boh. : 'to dobre geat pro Stnrt posjlati/ 
Jiingmann 4, 193°. Can this lazy servant be connected with 
Ganglati and Ganglöt, the man and maid servant of the ancient 
Hel ? Sn. 33. 

Death takes the aoul and carries it away : ' Mna fuarianan 
Tod/ 0. i. 2\, 1. * do quam der T6t und 7mm, in hin,' Lohengr. 
186. '^er begrifet,* Gregor. 413. Diut. 3j 53, ergreif, gript, 
Greg. 19, an expression used also of Sleep, the brother of Death, 
when he falls upon and overpowers : * der Släf in begreif/ Pf. 
Chuonr. 7076. He presses men into his house, the door of which 
stands open : ' gegen im het der Tdt »Ines hmes tür entlochen 
(unlocked),' Bit. 12053. 'der Tot weiz manige sä.ze (trick), swä 
er wil dem menschen schaden und in heim ee hüs laden (entice),* 
Türh. Wh. 2281. 'dö in der Tot heim nam in sin gezimmer 
(building)/ ' bräht heim in sin, gemiure (walls)/ Loheagr. 143. 
1 50. These are deviations from the original idea, which did not 
provide him with a dwelling of big own ; or is he here an equiva- 
lent for Hel ? 

Probably, like all messengers (Ri. 135), like Hermes the con- 
ductor of aools, he carries a staff, the symbol of a journey, or 
of delegated authority. With this wand, this rod (of wish), he 
touches whatever has fallen due to him : ' la Mort de so, verge le 
toucha,' Meon 4, 107.» 

To Death is ascribed a highway ^ levelled smooth and kept in 
repair, on which the dead travel with him : ' des Todes pfat wart 
g'ebenet/ Turl. Wh. 22». 23^ 'd4 moht erbouwen dor Tot sin 
Mtrdze,' Bit. 1065 L *nu seht, wie der T6fc umbe sich mit kreften 



> In Danse Maoabro p. m. S5, (rot« vergei are wielded by Death. 
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hat gehouwen,* Kl. 829. Like a shifty active servant, he greases 
the hoot« of the man he comes to fetch, in preparation for the 
great jouraey; in Burgundy his arrival is expressed in tlie 
phmse : * quan la Mor venre gralsse no bote/ quand la Mort 
viendra graisser nos bottes ; Noei Borguignon p. 249 (see 
Suppl.). 

A thoroughly heathen feature it is, to ray thinking, that he 
appears mounted^ like the valkyrs ; on horseback he fetches away, 
he sets the dead on his own horse. In a folksong of wide cir- 
cnlation the lover, dead and buried far away, comes at tnidniglifc 
and ridea off with his bride.^ Possibly that horse^s head at p. 
Sil stands more for Death's horse than for the dead man's. Both 
Hel and her messenger, like other gods, had doubtless a horso 
at their service; this is confirmed by certain phrases and fancies 
that linger here and there among the people. One who has got 
over a serious illness will say : ' jeg gav Boden en skiäppe Havre ' 
(Thiele 1, 138), he has appeased Death by sacriGcing to him a 
bushel of oats for his horse. So the heathen fed the horse of 
Wuotan (p. 15-4), of dame Gaae (p. 252) ; the Slavs did the same 
for their Svantevit and Radegast (p. 661). Of one who blunders 
in noisily they say, in Denmark as above : ' han gaaer eom en 
helhed/ he goes like a hel-horse, Dansk ordb. 2, 545*. There 
are more things told of this hel-hest • he goes round the church- 
yard on his three legs, he fetches Death. One folktale has it, 
that in every churchyard, before it receives human bodies, a live 
horse is buried, and this is what becomes the walking dead-horse 
(Thiele 1, 137}^ originally it was no other than the Death- 
goddess riding round. Arnkiel quotes 1, 55 the Schleswig 
superstition, that in time of plague '^die Hell^ rides about on a 
three-legged horse, destroying men'; if at such a time the dogs 
bark and howl in the night (for doga are spirit- seers), they say 
' Hellis at the doy$'; when the plague ceases, 'Hell is driven, 
away ' ; if a man on the brink of death I'ecovers, ' he has come 



' ' The moan shines bright, the dead ride fast,' Burger's life p. 37. Wh. 2, 
120. ' t moaatje schijot xo hel, niljn paardtjes lope zo euel,' KLnderm. 3, 77. 
' mänaii skiuer, dlkhuiin riiJer,' Sv. vie. 1, liii. aud even in the Edda : ' rida menn 
dauSir,' Stt'Di. 166''. 1G7*. Noiw. ' manen Bkjiue, diiitutn grino, värto du ikkje rad?' 
Conf. the Mod. Grk. aongin Wh. Müller 2, Üi, and Vuk 1, no. 404. 

- He -writes 'der Hell,' masc. ; but the Plattdeutsch, when they attempt H. 
Germ , often mieuaetho article, e.g. ' dtr Fest ' for ' die Pest.' 
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to terms with Hell.' Here, aa in other cases, the notion of Death 
has run into one with the personified plague. In our own 
medieval poema we never read of Death riding about, but we do 
of his loading his horse with souls. Thus, in describing a battle : 
' seht, ob der T6b da iht sin soumer luede (loaded his sumpter 
at all) ? ja er was unmiiezec gar (high busy),' LoheDgr. 71. * daz 
ich des Todes vuvder mit in hied und vazzei ! ' Ottocar 448*. 
The Mod. Greeks have converted old ferryman Xdpdjv into a 
death'a-measenger Xapos ; you see him crossing the mountains 
with his dusky throng, himself 7'iding, the young men walking 
before him, the old following behind, and the tender babes 
ranged on his saddle.^ The Lübeck Dance of Death makes him 
ride on a lion, and he is so represented in a picture also. Douce 
p. 160, 'Mortis kabenae,' Abbo de bellis Paris. 1, 187. 322 (see 
Suppl.). 

The dead march like captives in Death's bonds ; to the Indian 
imagination likewise he leads them away bound,' ' ei, waz nü 
dem T6de geschickefc wart an sin seil (to his rope) ! ' Lohengr. 
115. *maneger quam an des Todes seil' 123. *in Todes sil 
stigen/ Ls. 3, 440. ' zuo dem Tode wart geseilet/ Geo. 2585. * w6 
dir Tot [ din sloz und din gebende bindet und besliuzet,' Wigal. 
7793. ' der T6t hat mich gevangcn,' Karl 81^. Greg. 50. 

As the old divinity of the lower world fell into the background, 
and Death came forward acting for himself, there could not but 
ensue a harsher reading of his character, or a confounding of 
him with other gods. From the silent messenger who did no 
more than punctually discharge his duty, he becomes a grasping 
greedy foe_, who will have his bond, who sets traps for mortals. 
Already 0. v. 23, 260 imputes to him crafty beswtchan (decipere), 
and Conrad striJe (meshes) and netzegarn, Troj. 12178, which 
reminds of the goddess Ran with her net (pp. 311. 840). We 
think of him still under the familiar figure of a fowler or fisher, 
spreading his toils or baiting his hook for man : ' do kam der 
Tob als ein diep (thief), und stal dem reinen wibe daz leben liz 
jr libe (the life out of her body)/ Wigal. 8033.* But he uses 



' T4 rpvifiefih itaiSbirovKa 's rrjv atW dßftaStavfUva, Fftoriel 2, 228, Wh, Müller 
2, 8 ; conf. Kind 184», p. U. 

' Bopp'fl Sündflut, pp. 37. 50. In Buhez santez Nonn p. 205, Death saya 
' j'attiro tout dona mea Ik'us k mon gUe.' 

* Li/e-aUaUr, man-tlaffer, names for Death. 
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open violence too, he rouis out, parsaes aad plunders, Nib. 216tj 
3. 2163, 1 ; he ' bifalta sie/ felled them, O. iii. 18, 34 ; ' mich 
hat der T6t gevangen,* clutched, Greg. 50 ; he jaget, hunts, Koth. 
2750, bekrellet (claws?), Fandgr. 196, 20 ; and the Bible has the 
same thing : in Ps. 91, 3 — 6 he comes oat as a hunter with snares 
and arrows. His messenger-staff has turned into a spea/r -which 
he hurls, an arrow which he discharges from the bow. TVorth 
noting are the Benn. 24508 : ' wirt dem des T6des sper gesandt;' 
and Freid. 177, 24 : ' der Tot gät her, der widerseit uns an dem 
sper,' defies us at point of lance ; a reading which I prefer to the 
accepted one ' ^ne sper,' without spear. OSinn has a spear 
GUngnir (p. 147) whose thrust or throw was fatal. The Xith. 
Smertis comes as a warrior with sword and pike, riding in a 
chariot, i.e. in the form of a god. All this carries with it the 
idea of Death having a regular fight and wrestle with man, vvhom 
he overpowers and brings to the ground : * mit dem T6de vehten,* 
fence with D., MS. 2, 82''. ' der Tot wil mit mir ringen (wrestle),' 
Stoufenb. 1126. 'do ranc er mit dem T6de,' Nib. 939, 2. 'also 
der T6t hie mit ime rank,* Ecke 184 ; and we stul speak of the 
death agony, though without any thought of a personality. In 
a Mod. Grk song a daring youth wrestles with Charos on smooth 
marble from mom till midday ; at the hour of eve Death flings 
him down. In another case Charos takes the shape of a hla^k 
swallow, and shoots his arrow into a maiden's heart.^ A doubt« 
ful passage in Beow. 3484 we ought perhaps to refer to Death, 
who is there called a destroyer that shoots with arrow-bow of 
fire: 'bona, se |>e oi fAnhoganfyrenum scooted;' conf. the Serv. 
h'vnik, bloodshedder p. 21. Brun von Schonebeke makes Death 
wield a scourge of four strings ; and our MHG. poets lend him an 
arroio and battle-axe: *des Todes sträle het si gar versniten,' 
cut them up. Tit. 3770. 'wä snidet des T6des barte,' Wh. 8, 
220 (Cod. cass.). The ' isemporte ' in a Meister-song of the 
14th cent. (Hagen's Mus. 2, 188) means surely isernbarte? 
Here Death promises a tlwusand years' grace, should his adversary- 
gain the victory (see Suppl.).^ 

1 Wh, Müller 2, 4. 6 ; conf. Tommaseo's Ganti popolari 3, 301 seq. 

^ Our poets too are no strangers to the idea of Death prosecuting at law hia 
claim upon a man : ' do begnnde der Tot einen graven beclagen und mit gewalte 
twingen ze nötigen dingen,' accuse a count and drive him to straits, Iw. 5625 seq. 
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In Biich a conflict, howeyer. Death must appear as the leader 
of a large and ever increasing army. There is a following, a 
retinue assigned him : ' der Tot saochte aero du sin gesinde was/ 
Nib. 2161, 3. The Greeks set ua tho fashion of calling the dead 
ol irXioveii the Tnajority, and e? TrXeoj/ti«/ ixicrOai meant the same 
as c? "Aihov IK., to reach the abode of the great multitude, join 
the great host, aa we still say. In the ' Bohemiau Ploughman,' 
Death is styled captain of the mountain; because, bls in the Greek 
song (p. 845), the march of his army covers the mountains ? 'In 
des Todes Kchar vam,' fare to D.'s host, Wh. v. Orl. 2113, *ist 
an die vart* gone his way (obiifc), Walth. 108, 6. Though taking 
no part in the fight, the dead aeem to hnwr a hadije (flag or 
lance), which, so to apeak, he fastens on the dying, with which 
he tonchea them, enrolls them in his hand.^ That is how I 
understand 'des Todes zeichen tragen,* Nib. 928, 3. 2006, 1, 
though it may include the collateral sense of having received a 
death-wonndj which now serves as his badge and cognisance. 
Hence in Nib. 939, 3 : ' des Todes zeichen ie ze sore sneit,* D/g 
token aye too sore he cut; whore one MS. reads wilfen (arms), 
and elsewhere we find * eines wäfen tragen/ carry some one's 
arms, Parz. 130, 4. Freidank 74, 18. Wigal. 7797, and even 
' destödes wäpen (coat of arms) tragen,' Wh. 17, 16. ' Tristandes 
zeichen räeren,' Heinr. Trist. 2972, is to be wounded like him. 
So far back as Alfred's Boeth. p, 16 (Rawl.) we have * Dea^es 
tdeuung ' ; even Zio'a or l^wes tdcen p. 200, and OSin's spear 
p. 147 are worth considering (see Suppl.).=^ 

With the idea of messengership and that of the great company 
were associated some others, which probably reach a long way 



tho count is called ' der verlorne, wand' er muoae im ze snone (Batisfaction) geben 
beide sin geaunt und sin leben.' So Iw, 7161 speaks of having to igelten (pay) vür 
des Tödea schelten ' ; and. the same perliaps is meant by ' der Tot hfl,t U si fl«««om,' 
NJb. 2017,5. Iß the ' Aekermann auH Böhmen' ou the contrary, Death is the 
defendatit, and a man whose wife be has carried off ia proseoator. Bimilar law- 
suits are brought by the Devil. ' Nu kume vil primmeolioher Tot, und rihte 
Goto von ana beiden I ' MS. 1, 17. Observe too 'rait dea TMea hantrexte ilher- 
sigelet,' sealed with D.'b sign manual, Wh. 391, 27. The Indian god of death, 
Tama, i» a lord of law. 

' Conf . ' einem dea TMea muader (mieder) snJden,' Titur. ; to cat D'a. ooat on 
(or for) a man. 

" It ig worthy of note, that in the Meister-Bong abeady quoted {Mhh. 2, 187) 
Death Bays : ' b« ready, when I send theo my mesaengers (the infirmitica) to (jive 
thee the «iijn»' to mark thee for my own. Death, orig. a meaaenger hirasylf, sends 
out under-meBBfln^era. Conf. Kinderm. no. 177. Even the O. Fr. Chanßon des 
ßaxoua 2, ISliiae i ' 1& Morz le temoHl Boveut et menu,' viz. by faintlBg-tits. 
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back. Messengers in ancieufc times were often fiddlers and pipers : 
it wivs nothing out of the way, to make Death and his meny 
perJorm a reihen (rig, round danco) ; with fife and fiddle he seeks 
to win recruits. Kettlly a pleasant fancy^ tending to mitigate 
the harshness of dying : the souls of the dead enter at once 
upon dauciug and revelry. To the ancient Romans there were 
songs and dances in the Elysian fields ; ^ and it accords with the 
resemblance of departed spirits to elves, who also love music and 
dancing (p, 4:10) . Yet our poets of the 13tb cent, never once 
allude to the Dance of Beath, which from the 15-16th became 
such a favourite subject. The oft-recurring phrase * er hat den 
T6t an der hant,' by the hand (Nib. 1480, 4. 1920, 4, 1958, 4. 
Wigul. 2453. 4700. Alph. 28ö. 345. 359) aeema to mean, not 
catching hold for the purpose of dauciug, but of leading away 
(like ' dod is at kendi/ p. 406) . 

Holy Scripture having already likened our fleeting life to grass, 
it was not difficult to see in Death a moioer or reaper, who 
cuts men down like flowers and corn-stalks. Knife, sickle, or 
scijtho is found him in this connexion : '^ There's a reaper they call 
Death, Power from God moat high he hath, He whets his knife 
to-day. Keener it cuts tbe hay ; Look to thyself, flowret fair ! ' 
Pop. Hymn. The older poets never give him these implements, 
but the figure of 'Death carried out' is sometimes furnished with 
a. scythe (p. 772). In later times the /lar^e (sickle) of the Greek 
Kronos (0. Müiler's Archäol. p. 599) may have had an iufluence 
too, conf. falcitenens in Radevicus 2, 11. To 'match men with 
flowers, make them bite the grass,' Lohengr. 138, is said equally 
of other conquerors beside Death. But he weeds out the plants : 
'in lebens garten der Tot nu jat,' TurL Wh. 23'*. Conversely 
Death, like the devil, is called a sower, who disseminates weeds 
among men ; ' do der Tot sinen samerb under si gesaste,' Wh. 
361, 16. 'er ier durch in des Todes Jurchy he eared through him 
D.'b furrow, Ulr. Trist, 3270, simply means ; he planted in him 
a mortal wound (see Suppl.). 

Before explaining certain other conceptions, I have to enumer- 
ate the names and epithets of Death in our old poetry. 



' Virß^. Aen. 6, C44 : pars pedibua plauduut ctuyrea$ et cannina diount. Tibull. 
. 3, 59 : hie choreae cantusque vigeut. 
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Very commonly he is called 'der grimme' furious, Roth. 2750. 
Nib. 1360, 4. 1553, 3. Mar. 218. Flore 1931. Troj. 2317-25. 
10885. La. 3, 124 ; '^ — * der ferchgrimme/ Morolt 4059, a felicit- 
ona compound, as Death has designs upon the Ufe or soul (ferch) ; 
—der gnmmige,' Roth. 517. Reinh. 360. 1248. Berthold 303 ; 
— ' der bittere ' [iriKpo^ dävarot) and ' amara Mors/ ^ Rudi. 1 , 
110. Unibos 117, 4. Diut. 3, 89. Mar. 206. Alex. (Larapr.) 
820. 1097. 3999. 4782. Gr. Ruod. & 15. Wh. 253, 28. Wigal. 
1113; — der bitterliche, Troj. 3521. 22637;^' der sure/ sour, 
Parz. 643, 24; — der scharfe' : ein scharpher bote, Freid. 21, 6; — 
' der irre/ Amgb. 29* in Wizlau neigh bhd. therefore prob, for 
erre, ireful; — 'der gemeine/ common (qui omnea manet). En. 
2081. All, so far, epithets taken from his unavoidableness, 
cruelty, bitterness ; not a hint about his personal presence. No- 
where is he the black, the pale, after the Latin ' mora atra, 
pallida.' Otto II was called 'pallida mors Saracenorutn,* Cod. 
lauresh. 1, 132 ; and in Renner 23978. 80 I find ' der gelwe 
tot,^ yellow d. ; in both cases the aspect of the dead, not of 
Death, is meant. So when Walth. 124, 38 aays of the world, 
that ifc is 'innän swarzer varwe, vinster sam der tot,' inwardly 
black of hue, dark as death, he means the abode of the dead, 
hell, not the figure of Death. In one song he is addressed as 
'lieber Tot P dear D. (Hagen's Mus. 2, 187), and H. Sachs i. 5, 
528'' speaks of him as ' der lieilig Tod,' holy D. ; ' her Tot ! ' Sir 
D., again in voc. case only, Apollonius 295 and often in the 
Ackermann aus Böhmen (see Suppl.). 

It ia more important to our inquiry, that in. the Reioardua 3, 
2162 a bone fiddle is said to be ' osse& nt domimis BUcero/ hy 
which notbing but Death can have been meant, whether the word 
signify the pale (bleich), or the grinning (bleckend), or be, as t 
rather think, the proper name Elidger, Blicker with a mei*e sug- 
gestion of those meanings. A bony horse*s head is here handed 
in mockery to the wolf as a skilful player (joculandi gnarua) by 
way of fiddle, ' bony as a skeleton.' And now that unexplained 
caput cabaUinum at p. GGln. may be interpreted as in fact a sym- 



' Der grimme t/it, the name of a knile (Wolfd. 1313), ia remarkii'ble, as Hcl's 
knife was culled »ultr (p. 313) fiom tvelta esurire, wliicli in the Goth. sviUau Lakes 
the meaning of mori. 

^ Isidore even saja, ' mors dicta (^uod sit amara.' 
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bol of Death {p. 84-t) and fbe dead-man's steed {p. 841). As 
tlie convent clergy set up human death's-heads in their cells for 
a memento mori, may not they also haye nailed up horse's skulls 
inside their walls ? did an older heathen custom, here as in so 
many instances, have a christian thought breathed into it ? If 
this holds good, we can see why the horse*a head should have set 
the Flemish poet thinking of Death; it may even be, that fanatic 
sculptors used to fashion Death as playing on ib instead of a 
fiddle or fife.^ 

In any case dominus Blicaro proves that in the middle of the 
12th cent, it was the practice to represent Death as a sJcaleton. 
I do not know of any earlier evidence, but think ifc very possible 
that auch may be hunted up. We know that to the ancient 
Romans fleahleas ahrivelled-up masks or sJcehtons served to 
indicate Death."'' On tombs of the Mid. Ages, no doubt from an 
early time, corpses were sculptured as whole or half skeletons (see 
SuppL). Poets of the 13tb cent, paint the World (p. 792n.) as 
a beautifully formed woman in front, whose back is covered with 
snakes and adders : ^ the notion itself may be of much higher 
antiquity ; it is closely related to the story of three live and three 
dead king's.* 

This mode of representing Death, which soon became universal, 
stands in sharp contrast with the ancient portraitures and the 
old heathen conceptions of him. The engaging form of the 
genius, akin to Sleep, the childlike Angel of death, ia now 
supplanted by a ghastly figure copied from the grim reality of 
corruption in the grave. Yet even here poetry steps in with her 
all- embracing, all-mellowing influence. The older conceptions 
of Death as leculing away, as attacking, as dancmg, applied to this 
new and hideous figure, have called forth a host of truly popular, 
naive and humorous art-productions; nay, their wealth is not 
nearly exhausted by the artists yet. Without this bag of bones 



I 



' Todenpfeife ia a plnoe in Lower Hesse, Rommel 5, 375. Bemigius demonol. 
145 Baya, at witches' gathering« they played oa a dead horse's head instead of a 
cithern : a coincidence almost decisive. Fbiland. toq Sittev. {p. m. 174] has also 
a Death with his lyre. 

s O. Miiller'a Archaol. 696-7. Lessing 8, 251-2. 

* The poem was printed before the Wigaloia. 

* Staphorst i. 4, 263. Braifur 1, 369. 0. Fr. ' les trois mors fit lea trois vis.' 
Eo[|uefort 2, 780. Catal. de la Valli&re p. 285-6 ; conf . Douce p. 31 seq. and Catal. 
of MBä. m Brit. Mua. (1834) 1, 22 (Cod. Arund. no. 83 sea. xir), also plate 7. 
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aping the garb and gestures of the living,^ and his startling 
incoDgraity with the warm life aroand^ all the charm and qnaint- 
ness of those compositions would he gone. Less enjoyable must 
have been the processions and plays ia which these spectacles 
were exhibited in France during the 1 5th cent, and perhaps 
earlier J there and then originated that peculiar name for the 
Dance of Death : chorea Machahaeorum, Fr. la danse Macalire.^ 

Another name of Deaths much later seemingly than Blicker^ 
but now universally known, is Freund Hein or Hain ; I cannot 
even trace it up to the middle of last century.* In itself it looks 
old and fitting enough, and is susceptible of more than one 
explanation. Considering that Death has so many points of 
contact with giants and other spirits, the name Heine (p. 503) 
might be borrowed from the homesprite for one, and the addition 
of Friend would answer to the ' fellow, neighbour, goodfellow ' 
of those elvish beings whom we meet with under the name of 
Heimchen, Heinchen (pp. 275. 459n.), and who border closely on 
the idea of departed spirits. Add the L. Gerra. term for a 
winding-aheefc, heineuhleed (p. 446). But it is also spelt hiinen- 
klead^ which brings us to ' heun, hiine,' giant (p. 523) ; and 
Hein itself might he explained as Heimo (p. 387), or Hagano 
(p. 371), A Voigtland story of the god Haiii (Jul. Schmidt, 
p. 150), or the Thuringian one about an ancient haingott, grove- 
god (Rosencranz'a Neue zeitschr. i. 3, 27), being themselves very 
doubtful, I am not inclined to fasten on our still doubtful Friend 
Hein, ötill less attention is due to a name for mortuarium, 
'hainrecht,'* coming as it probably does from heimrecht, i.e. 
hejmfall, lapse of property. 

^ Ab the beasta in a fable ape those oE men. 

* Latest writings on the Dance of Duatb : Peignot, ' Eechorcies snr les dansea 
des morta* (1836). F, Douce, 'The Dance of Death ' (1833). The latter derives 
Macabre from Bt. Macarius, to whom three nkeletone appeared in a vision. 1 do 
not Bee bow ' chorea Maehaba.eoraui,' aa the oldest antiioritiea have it, could have 
come from that ; conf. Carpentier sub v. (a. 1424-53). It ought to appear by the 
old paintings, that the 7 heroea of the O.T. martyrod in one day [2 Moocabees 7J 
were iacorporated aa leading eharaclers in th© dance. Perhaps it ia mora correct 
to explain 'mucabre'froin the Arabic inagabir, magabaragh (dead-yard, oimeterium). 
On the French performancoa conf. Miehelot's Hist, de France 4, 409 — 412 (Paria 
1840). 

* It is used by Maaäua (Volltam. 1, 16), Cla-ndiua and Qotter, J. R. Schellen- 
berg in Pref. to Fronnd Hoina cracheioungon (Winlertlmr 17Ö5) thinks Claudius in 
his Abihuh (after 1775) inveoted the name, which 1 very muoh doubt ; he hae given 
it currency. 

* Mittermaier'a Privatrecht 5 77, no. 27- 
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Kaisersberg calls Death holz-mehr, wood-mower. He wrote a 
book. De arbore hiimana (Strasb. 1521 fol.), 'wherein easily and 
to the glory of God ye may learn to await blithely the tooodcutter 
Death." Then, p. 118*": 'So is death called a vUlage-motver or 
wood-moiver, and justly hath he the name, for he hath in him the 
properties of a wood-cotter, as, please God, ye shall hear. The 
first property of the village-mower is coramnnitas, he being- pos- 
sessed in common by all such as be in the village, and being to 
serve them all alike. So is the wood-ciitier likewise common to 
all the trees, he overlooketh no tree, but heweth them down all.*^ 
Here Death is regarded aa a forester, a ranger, who has a right 
to fell any of the forest-trees. It is said that in some places the 
gravedigger is called hohmeier. 

la the Deutsche Schlemmer, a drama of the 16th cent.. 
Death is called the pale Streekefuss or Streckehein (ieg-stretcher), 
as txryphius too (Kirchhofsged. 36) names him Streckfiiss, because 
lie stretches out the limbs of the dying, loosens them {Xva-ifieXtj';) ; 
and before that, the twice quoted Meister-song of the 14th 
cent, has : ' er hat kein ru, er hab gestrecket inir das fell (my 
skin),* Hag- mus. 2, 188. lu Chr. Weise's Drei erzn. 314 I find 
Streckehein and Bleckezahn, bleak {i.e. bared) teeth; and else- 
where Bürrhein, Klapperleiii, names for a skeleton. The allusion 
in kupferbichel (Ackerni. aus B, p. 34) remains obscure (see 
Sopp].). 

It remains for me to mention certain more fully developed 
myths respecting Death, which have survived from assuredly a 
remote antiquity. 

H, Sachs (1, 102^), speaking of Death's arrival, says he twitches 
QT jerks the etool from under man, tips it over, so that he tumbles 
to the ground. He takes from him his seat and standiug amocg 
the living : I suspect there was a fuller story at the back of this. 
More commonly the same thing is expressed by ' Death has 
blown the man's candle oid ' (a-i Berhta blew oat the lights of the 
eyes, p. 277), for the notions of light, life and sojourn among the 
living, run into one another.^ The living principle was linked 

' The earlier editions in Latin (15H, US'", and 1519, 105^') liava in paren- 
theaOB ' d«r dorfmeygcr ' and ' der Lolzmeyger.' 

' Wh. 416, 14 : ' bl lichter sunnen da verlasch (went out) manegem Sarraaln 
tin lieht,' LolieDgr. Iil9 : ' er alaoo in, dsz im muoae da* lieht erliiehen.' 
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to a liglit, a taper, a brand : when these were wasted, death 
ensued (pp. 409. 4-15). Here then the idea of Death is intimately 
connected with that of fate. The genius lowers his torch, re- 
verses it, and the liglxt of life is quenched. For the child as 
soon as born, the norn has kindled a light, to which his thread of 
life is fastened; possibly even our lighting of tapers in con- 
nexion with birthday gifts has reference to this.^ We have a 
capitally contrived story of Gossip Death (gevatter Tod, Kinderm. 
no. 44) J the conclusion of which represents a subterranean 
cavern, with thousands of lights burning in endless rows. These 
are the lives of men, some stiU blazing as long tapera, others 
burnt down to tiny candle-ends ; but even a tall taper may topple 
or be tipt over. The preceding part relates, how Death has 
stood gossip ^ to a poor man, and has endowed his godson with 
the gift of beholding him bodily when he approaches the sick, 
and of judging by bis position whether the patient will recover 
or not,^ The gtidson becomes a physician, and attains to wealth 
and honours : if Death stands at the sick man's head, it is all 
over with him ; if at his feet, he will escape. Occasionally the 
doctor tnrns the patient round, and circumvents Death j but in 
the end Death has his revenge, he catches his godson napping, 
and knocks his candle over.* Throughout this fable Death shews 
himself friendly, good-natured and indulgent, only in case of 
absolute need does he fulfil his function ; hence too his gossip- 
hood ^ with man, which evidently corresponds to that ancient 
visit of the norns to the newborn child, and their bestowing 
gifts on him {pp. 408 — 12), as in some nursery-tales the fays are 
invited to stand godmothers.^ The extinguished light resembles 
the taper and the brand, to which are linked the lives of Noma- 
gestr and Meleager (pp. 409, 415), It is then a primitive myth 



' In the child's game ' If the fox dies I get the skin ' (Kinderm. 2, xviii.), a 
piece of burning wood ia passed round, and its extinction dectides. 

''' God-nib esprcBses tlie kinahip of god-pareuta to each other or to the parents, 
— Tbans, 

' So the bird cbaradiin«, by looking at or away from yon, decides jova life or 
deatli. Freid. introd. Ixxxvi., where a couplet in Titurel 515-t-ö and the O.Fr. Bes- 
tiaire (Itoquef. sub v. caladrio) are left unnoticed. 

* May not that ' stool ' also, when upaet, have knocked the oaodle over? 

' la Death likewise called the brother of man, as he is of Sleep? The 
* bruoder tot ' in Ben. 262 means /cafrw mora. 

' The Bemi-diTine aoroB aad fays protect and bestow gifts Vike obristiaa 
aponaors. 
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of heathen Germany ; in telling which. Death was pictured, evea 
till recent times, not as a skeleton, but in the shape of a living 
man or god. We cannot wonder that the story ia found with a 
great naany variationsj which are collected, though still incom- 
pletely, in Kinderm. 3, 72 ; in some of them Death presents his 
godson with a ring, by which he can judge of diseases.^ Old 
Hugo von Trimberg at the close of his work had told a tale 
' von dem Tode, wie er ein hint kuop (took up),' but there ia not 
much in it (Bamb. ed. 23665 — 722) : Death promises to send his 
gossip some messengers before he cornea to fetch him (as ia the 
Meister-song p. 84 7n.) ; these are, ringing in the ears, running 
at the eyes, toothache, wrinkled skin^ and grizzled beard. The 
gossiphood is the only guai-anteo of any connexion with the later 
märchen.—^—The resemblance of the OHG. toto, godfather, 
MHG. tote (Parz. 461, 10. ^Th.. 7, 21) to tot, death, is striking, 
though strictly the quantity of the vowel keeps the two words 
apart, and to harmonize them some derivative process must be 
presupposed. The story never grew out of a play on the words 
(see Suppl,).^ 

Equally celebrated, but gayer in tone, is the tale of Death and 
Player Jack (Spielhansei, no. 82 j conf. 3, 135—148), who by a 
spell binds Death to a tree, so that nobody dies iu the world 
for seven years. Welcker {Append, to Schwenk p. 323-4) has 
pointed out a parallel story in Pherekydes, how Death is set on 
by Zeus to attack Sisyphos, who binda him in strong chains, and 
then no one can die; Hades himself comes and sets Death free, 
and delivei'S Sisyphos into his hands. Oar German fable inter- 
weaves the Devil into the plot. Once the Devil was put in 
possession of hell, he had to take his place beside Death, as 
the alliteration ' death and devil I * couples them together. So 
Welnas, Wels, originally the death-god of the Lithuanians and 
Lettons, got converted into the Devil. According to the chris- 
tian view, angels received the souls of the just, devils those of 
the wicked (p- 836) ; therefore Death in coming for souls was 
divided into a double power, according as ho resembled the 
angel or the devil- As angelic messenger, he comes nearest the 
christian Michael, whose office it was to receive souls (Morolt 



• Ettner'a Dnwiird. doctor p. 290. 

* Conf. p. li oa the affinitj between god and g6de 
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2660. 2715), ccnf. p. S36. Of very aged poople, who still live 
on, we say * I^eatli ha» forgotten to fetcli tliem.' The Nib. 
Lament 122 has: 'der Tob het ir mlnne, die da sterben soldcn/ 
D. bore those in mind that tliere should die, or, as Lachmann in- 
terprets it, desired them for his band (conf. p. 8-18}- 

These investigations will hardly have left it doubtful, that the 
heathen ' Death ' is one of a secondary order of gods ; hence too 
lie coincides more especially with the semi -divine valk^Ts and 
noma, he is dependent on OSinn and Hel ; of the Grecian gods, 
it is Hermes and Hades, Persephone and the ferryman Charon 
that come nearest to him. But his nature is also not unreLited 
to that of elves, homesprites and genii. 

Chap. XXEY. has explained how he got mi.xed up with one of 
the time-gods, Winter; no wonder therefore that he now and 
then reminds us of Kronos. 

In our Heidenbuch, Death figures as a false god^ whom the 
heathen Belligan serves above all other gods, and whose image is 
demolished by Wolfdiefcrich. I do not know exactly how to 
account for this : it must be a diabolic being that is meant. 

In the Finnish lays, Manala and Tuonela are often named 
together, but as separate beings. One is the underworld, from 
' maa,' earth; the other the kingdom of the dead,, as Tuon [Oäv- 
aro^) ie Death, Halja. In Kalewala, runes 6 — 9, Tuonela seems 
to be a river of the undernvorld, with sacred swans swimming on 
it (see Sappl.). 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DESTINY AND WELL-BEING. 

This is the place to insert a more exact survey of ancient 
opinions on fortune and destiny, than it was possible to take in 
chap. XVI, where the semi-divine directresses of human fate 
were spoken of. Fate in the proper sense has so mach to do 
with men's notions about birth, and more especially those about 
death, and these have only just been expounded. Thus, a man 
over whom there impends a speedy and inevitable death is said 
to be fey.^ 

Our ancestors, like other heathens, appear to have made a 
■distinction between destiny and fortune. Their gods bestow 
prosperity and bliss : above all, Wootan is the giver of all good, 
the maker and author of life and victory (pp. 133-7). But 
neither he nor any other god was at the beginning of creation, 
he has himself sprung out of it (p. 559), and can do nothing 
against a higher constitution of the world, which exempts neither 
him nor victory-lending Zeus * from a general destruction (pp. 
316-8). Some things turn out contrary to his will : OSinn 
and all the äses cannot prevent the misfortune of Balder; 
another instance of overruling destiny at p. 425. Eagnarök, the 
world's destruction, far overtops the power of the gods. 

This predetermined and necessary character of all that comes 
into being and exists and perishes, was expressed by a plural 

» OHG./«t^i, MHG. veige; OS. fegi, Hel. 72, 4; AS. fage, Beow. 6946; ON. 
feigr. The old meaning of the word has been preserved longest in Lower Saxony 
[and Scotland] : ' dar is en veege in'n huse ' ; ' en vee^minsohe, dat balde sterven 
werd (will die soon) ' ; per contra, ' he is naa nig veege (not fey yet) ' of a man 
who comes in when you are talking of him. Also Nethl. ' een veeg man (with one 
foot in the grave), een veege teken (sign of death)', hence also veeg =• debilis, peri- 
colis ezpositus. Our own feig has acquired the sense of fainthearted, oowudly, 
pitiable, as the Lat. fatalis has, in the Fr. fatal, that of anlaoky, disagreeable. So 
the Lith. paika», bad (see Suppl.). 

» Tpdfirai ßoiiXerat vIktiv (II. 7, 21. 16, 121), as ßov\ii will, counsel, is usually 
attributed to Zeus (ijiuv ßoiXerai. 17, 331) ; and sometimes v&os (17, 176) or y&tjfjLa, 
purpose (17, 409). His great power is illustrated by the gold chain (o-etpo, II. 8, 
19 — 28), but passages presently to be cited shew that he had to leave destiny to be 
decided by the balance. 

8SS 
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uoun, ON. scop, OS. giscapu, AS. gesceapu ; I have nob found 
an OHGr, scaf, kiscaf in the same sense^ though the sing, is forth- 
comiog, andj like the sing, skap in ON., signifies indoles, con- 
silium, GraiT 6, 450. The later Icelandic uses a masc, sJcapnad'i; 
and the Dan, skiehne (ON. skepna= forma, indoles). The OS. 
intensifies its giscapu by prefixes : wurdigiscapu, Hel. 103, 7. 
reganogiscapii (supra p. 2G), decreta fati, superorum, where the 
old heathen notions of wurd and regin plainly assert themselves. 
In ON. the neut. pi. log (statuta) is never used of deatiny, except 
vphen joined to the particle or (for or), örlög, which in all the 
other dialects becomes a singv OHG. urlae (neut. ? Graff's 
quotations 2, 96-7 leave it doubtful, Notker ueea urlag as maac, 
pi. urlaga), OS. orlag, AS. orloeg, all denoting a 'fixing from 
the first ; ' but as the most momentous issue of fate was to the 
heathen that of war, it early deviated into the sense of bellumj, 
and in Hel. 132, 3 urlagi bellum seems distinct from orlag, orleg 
fatum, but in reality both are one. So the OHG. urteil, urteili, 
AS. ordml, from being the award of a judge, came to mean that 
of battle. The OS. compound ahlarlagit (vitae decretum), Hel. 
125, 15 retains the old plural form. Now aldr, aldar ia strictly 
nevum (p. 792), and hveila, OHG. huila tempus, but also vitae 
tempus; hence these words also run into the sense of fatum, 
conf. AS. gesceap-hwilj orleg-hwU, Beow. 52. 4849- 5817, OS. 
odag-huUa, Hel. 103, 8, and OIIG. huilsdb'da} Then there is 
an ON. auffna, Swed. öde, destiny, and 'auSlun ' fato concesaus : 
' aud'iia raeJSr hvora manns lifi,' rules every man's life, Fornald. 
sog, 1, 95. Our modern words, not introduced till late, licJncksal 
(fr. schicken aptare, conf. geschickt aptus), Verhängnis, fügung, 
do not come up to the old ones in simplicity or strength. 

To the nouns ' scapo, lagu,' correspond the verbs to shape, to 
laif, which are used in a special sense of the decrees of fate (pp. 
407. 410): 'ist tba kindee shepen (is it shaped for the child)* says 
the O. Fris. Law 49, 10. But we also meet with an ON. cetla 
(destinare, to intend for some one), OHG. aliton and perhaps 
ahtilun, MHG. ahten, and beslahten, as ahte and slahte are akin 
to one another (see Supph). 

1 Wihalda (fortuntt), N. Cap. 20-8-5. S3. 77. MHG. wihalde, Kaiserchr. 17Ö7. 
Maaamrmn 3, &&J. Geo. til*. ' diu vUe mia und icL miiez Qüt bevoUicn sin,* must 
be couunitted to God, Bit. ^\ 
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Destiny has principally to do with the beginning and the end 
of human life. The Wvird visits the newborn and the dying, 
and it is for one or the other of these events that the above- 
mentioned names of destiny are mostly used by the poets ; thus 
Beow. 51 speaks of dying * t6 gesceaphwile/ at the appointed 
time: Hel. 103, 7: *tho quämun wurdegiscapu themu ödagan 
man, orlaghutle, that he thit licht farlöt.' The hour of birth too 
settles much as to the course and outcome of one's life : ' qnalem 
Nascentia attulit, talis erit,* and ' Parcae, dum aliquis nascUur, 
valent eum designare ad hoc quod volunt,' Superst. A, and C 
198°. The infant's whole course of life shall be conformable to 
what the norns or fays in their visitation have bestowed, have 
shaped. ^ 

It is a deviation from this oldest way of thinking, to put the 
settlement of destiny into the hands of the godsj yet it is a 
very old one. Undoubtedly the faith of many men began early 
to place the Highest God at the vei-y head of the world's manage- 
ment, leaving those weird-women merely to make known his 
mandates. The future lies on the lap of the gods, Oemv iv yovvaa-i 
KeZrac, and with this agrees that * laying on the lap,' that ' taking 
to the bosom,' which is performed by the paternal or maternal 
deity (pp. 642. 839) , If above the gods themselves there could 
be conceived a still higher power, of the beginning and end of all 
things, yet their authority and influence was regarded by men as 
boundless and immeasurable, all human concerns were undoubtedly 
under their control (see SuppL). 

The Gautrekssaga tells us (Fornald. sog. 3, 32), that at mid- 
night nrosshdrsgrani ^ awoke his foster-son Starka'Sr, and carried 
him in his boat to an island. There, in a wood, eleven men sat 
in council ; the twelfth chair stood vacant, but Hrosshä,rsgrani 
took it, and all saluted hitn as O^inn. And OSinn said, the 
demsters should deem the doom of StarkalSr (dömendr skyldi 
doema örlug St.). Then spake Thörr, who was wroth with the 
mother of the lad : I shape for him, that he have neither son nor 

* We still say : ' bom in happy hour.' OHG. ' mit heilu er giboran ward,' O. 
Sal. 44. Freq. in the 0. Span. Cid : ' el que en buen ora nascio, el que en buen punto 
nascio.' From this notion of a good hour of beginning (ä la bonne heore) has 
sprang the Fr. word bonheur (masc.) for good hap in general. Similarly, abont 
receiving knighthood, the 0. Span, has ' el qne en buen ora cinxo espada.' 

^ That is, Grani, StiSgrani, the bearded, a by-name of OtSinn (p. 147). 
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daughter, but be tlie last of his race. OSinn said ; I shape him, 
that he live three men^a lifefcimea (conf. Saxo Gram. p. 103). 
Thorr: in each lifetime he shall do a * ni^iBga-yerk/ OSinn: 
I shape him, that he have the beat of weapons and raiment. 
ThöiT : ho shall have neither land nor soil. O'Siun: I ^i«e him, 
that he have store of money and chattels. Thorr: I lay unto 
him, that he take in eveiy battle grievous wounds. OSinn : I 
give him the gift of poetry. Thorr : what he composes he shall 
not bo able to remember. OiSinn : this I shape him, that he be 
prized by the beat and noblest men. Thorr ; by the people he 
shall be hated. Then the demstera awarded to Starka-Sr all the 
doom that was deemed^ the council broke up, and Hroashars^rani 
and his pupil went to their boat. 

Thorr plays here exactly the part of the ungracious fay (pp. 
41 1-2) J he tries to lessen each gift by a noxious ingredient. 
And it is not for an infant, but a well-grown boy, and in his 
presence, that the destiny is shaped. 

According to Greek legend, Zeus did not always decide 
directly, bat made use of two scale», in which he weighed the 
fates of men, e.g. of the Trojans and Achseaus, of Achilles aud 
Hector : 

Kal TOTC St) ■)(pvaeta Trarrtp i-Triraive TuXavTW 
iv S' (Tidei Svo KTjpe ravijXeyeo'; davuToio, 
Tpwuyv ß' iTnro8dfiayv jeal 'A'^^^aiatv ')(aXKOj(LTmvüiV, 
eXjce &€ fiia-aa Xaßwv peire S' alatfiov ^fiap ^Axatasv. 

II. 8, 69. 22, 209; conf. IG, b58. 19, 223. The same of 
Aeneas and Turous, Aen. 12, 723: 

Jupiter ipse, duas aequato examine lances 

sustinet, et fata imponit diversa diioriim, 

quern damnet labor, et quo vergat pondero letum. 

I am the more particular in quoting these, as the christian legend 
also provides the archangel Michael, the conductor of souls, with 
scales, in which the good and evil deeds of them that die are 
weighed against one another, and the destinies of souls determined 
by the outcome ^ (see 8uppL), The application of a balance to 
actions, to sins, is very natural ; the (apocrypha!) 2 Esdras 3, 3 i 

I Conf. Deut. 9. no. 479; a coll. oi aatliorltiea ia Zappert'a Vita Acotauti. 
(Viomm löiJD), pp. 7a, ÖÖ. 
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has : 'nano ergo pondera in statera nostras iniqaitates,' and 4, 
86 : ' quoniam in statera ponderavit seculam/^ The Jomsvtkinga- 
saga cap. 42 (Forum, sog. 1 1, 128-9) describes the magical luck- 
scales or wishing-scales of Häkon iarl : ' StSan tekr iarl skdlir 
goifnr J?a9r er bann 4tti, yser voro gervar af brendu silfri ok gylldar 
allar, en j^ar fylgSo 2 met, annat af gulli en annat af silfri ; ft 
hvftrotveggja metino yar gert sem vaari likneskja, ok hSto )»t 
hlotar, en yat voro reyndar hlutir, sem monnum var titt at hafa, 
ok fylgSi )>esso nftttüra mikil^ ok til ]7ess alls, er iarli )>dtti skipta, 
yk hafSi hann })essa hluti. Iarl var ]>vi vanr at leggja hluti ^esaa 
i skftlirnar, ok kva'S k hvat hvär skyldi merkja fyrir hornim, ok 
ftvalt er vel gßngo hlatir, ok sk kom upp, er hann vildi, )>ft var sft 
ökyrr hlutrinn i sk&linni, er J»at merkiSi at hann vildi at yrSi, ok 
breysti sft hlutrinn nokkot svä. i skälinni, at glam varS af.' 

I do not find that in our earlier heathen time the fates of men 
were calculated from the «tars at their birth. This kind of 
soothsaying (p. 721) seems not to have become known till the 
latter part of the Mid. Ages. Radulphus Ardens (an Aqnitanian 
priest of the 11th cent.) says in his Homilies (Antverp. 1576, 
p. 41'') : Cavete, fratres, ab eis qui mentiuntur, quod quando 
quisque nascitur, stella sua secum nasdtvr, qua fatum ejus con^ 
stituitur, sumentes in erroris sui argumentum, quod hie in scrip- 
tura sacra (on the star of the Magi) dicitur * stella ejus.' One 
instance we find in Klinsor's star-gazing on the Wartburg j 
another in the wishing-wife who looks into the stars, Altd. bl. 
1, 129 (see Suppl.). 

For individuals then, as well as for whole families and nations, 
length of days and happiness were ordained beforehand.^ But 
the decrees of norns and gods lay shrouded in an obscurity that 
disclosed its secrets only to the glances of wise men and women 
(p. 400).^ The people believed in a predetermining of fates, as 
they did in the certainty of death. 

1 We need not go to 2 Esdras to find plenty of similar passages in the 0. T., 
e.g. 1 Sam. 2, 3. Job 31, 6. Prov. 16, 2. Isa. 26, 7. Dan. 5, 27.— Trans. 

' Not unfreqnently depending on their possession of certain things : a hoard 
drags the whole landred of the Nibelungs to rain ; the gift, the jewel, of the dwarfs 
(p. 457) insures the prosperity of particular families. 

* It is worthy of remark, that, ace. to the ON. view, not all the gods, but only 
the highest ones possessed a knowledge of destiny; so to the Greeks, none but Zens 
and those whom he made his confidants knew of it. Of Frigg it is said, Ssem. 
63'': ■ at oil örlög viti, )>ött hun sialfgi segi,' all fates she knows, but tells not. And 
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The Old Norse fatalhm is proved by the following passages : 
' higt er alt for,' predestined is all ;; and * era ineS löstom loii& 
sefi per,' Sfem. 1 75''. ' sift mun gipt larfiff ä grama ssti/ and 
' munafc aJcöpom vinna/ 1 79''. * eino dcegri mar var aldr urn 
shapaffr oc allt lif nm lagii,' SS". * var ]>er pur skapaf,' 164^^. ' f^at 
ver^r hverr at vinua, er ivtlat er' ; ']?at man verSa fram atkoma, 
sem cBtlat er*; 'ecki man mer \>a,t sto&i, ef mer er dauffiiin 
cetlaSr ' ; ' koma man til min feigffin, hvar sem ek em staddr, ef 
mer verSr jjess anffit', Nialss. pp. 10. 23. 62. 103. So in Swed. 
and Dao. folkaongs; ' detta var mig spiidt uti min barndoin/ 
Arvidss. 2, 271. 'liver skal nyde skiehnen sin/ Danske V. 1, 
193. 

The same with our MHG. poets : * swaz sich sol füegen, wer 
mac daz nnderstcn (what is to happen, who can hinder) ?' Nib, 
1618, 1. *swaz geschehen sol, daz flieget sich/ what shall he, 
will be, Frauend. 'da aterbent wan die veigen' there die (none) 
but the fejj Nib. 149, 2. 'ez sterbent ninwan die -ueiye», die 
Ifegen doch d4 heime tot,' would lie dead thongh at home, 
Wigal. 10201. *di voigen fielen dar nider,' Lampr. 2031. *hin- 
nerstirbet nimau wan di veigeti,' Pf. Chuonr. 8403. 'then veigen 
mac nieman behuoteu, thin erthe ne mag in nibt uf gehavea 
(hold iip)j scol er tha werthen geslagen, er starve (would die) 
thoh thaheime/ Fr. belli 42^ * swie ringe er ist, der vcige man, 
in mae roa noch enkan niht vürbaz getragen,' the fey man, how- 
ever light, no horse can carry farther, Karl 72''. Rol. 207, 24. 
'die veigen muosen ligen tot/ LivL chrou. 59''. 'der veigen mac 
.keiner genesen,' none recover, ib. 78". 'ich ensterbe niht I'or 
minem tue (day),' Herb.' 53''. 'nieman sterben sol wan zn einem 
gesaitan zil (goal),' Ulr. Trist. 2308. 'daz aver (whatever) scol 
werden, daz tiemac nieman erwenden (avert)/ Diut. 3, 71. 'ge- 
mach erwenden niht enkan swaz dem man geschehen sol,' Troj. 
58". ' daz miiose wesen (what had to be), daz geschach,' Ori. 
11167. 'swaz geschehen, sol, daz geschiht.' Freid. 132''. MS. 1, 
66". 71". 'daz soU eht kiii, nu ist ez geschehen/ MS. 74». 80». 
' ez geschiht niht wan daz sol geschehen,' Lanz. 6Ü34. ' ez 



OKinn «ys (02''), tlmt Oefjon knows the worlil's destiny {aliliir örlög) eqiiaUy with 
himnelf. Among men, particular heroes and prieitts spy ont the secrets of the 
futare, preemmenlly Urlpir (p. 94) ; to women, to priegtesses, belonged the gift ot 
«liviuatioQ. 
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erg4t docli niht, wan als ez sol/ Trist. 6776. ' tot arenra qan- 
que doit aüenir,' Ogier 7805. ' hhi ich fj en itilich, so genise ich/ 
if I was made to live thro' it^ I shall, A. Heinr. 190, 'swaz ich 
getuon (do), bia ich genidich, icli genise wol ; hin ich dem valle 
ergeben (doomed to fall), so n' hilfet mich miu woltuon nicht eia 
här/ MS. 2, 129". ' ez muose shi, \xnd ez w&s mir btischnffeii/ it 
was to be, was shaped for me (134''). ' diu maget was iu beschaf- 
fen,' that girl was cut out for you, Wigal. 1002. * ez was im 
bfslakt (destined)/ Eracl. 2394. 'awaz ist gcschaffsn (shapen), 
daz muoz geschebeu/ MsH. 3, 434-"^. 'bu mir daz was iu teile,' 
well, that was in my lot (portion), Ea. 11231. * ez was enteile uns 
ffdibi/ Herb. 18418. 'ezisfcmich Mujeboni/ I was bora to it. 
Herb. 6". — The words geschaßhi, beschaßtni and beslaJd are identi- 
cal with the ON. skapat and (ßtlat, and this sameness of the 
words testifies to their original connexion with the heathen doc- 
trine. Even at the present day the fatalist view prevails largely 
among the common people (Jul. Schmidt pp. 91. 163). 'ez mäste 
mir sein gemwhi gewesen,' must have been made for me. Sieben 
eben eines weibes, p. 211. 'fatum in vulgari dicitur "'tis allotted 
unto me {bescheert, my share) " ; ego autem addo " allotting and 
deserving run aiway side by aide."' Sermones disc, de tempore, 
sermo 21. 'was hescheert ist, entläuft nicht,' Schweinichou 3, 
249 (see Suppl,) ? 

Now, in themselves, the gifts of destiny would include every 
earthly blessing. Bub gradually men began ascribing whatever 
in human life seemed bano or blessing (excepting birth and 
death) to a separate being : thus the Greeks and Romans, in 
addition to fiolpa and fatum, held by an' independent Tv^ and 
Fortuna. 

Müllenhoff in the Nordalbingia p. H (conf. Schlesw, hoist, 
sagen xliv) infers from the name of a place WelanaOf occurring 
in Ansgar (Portz 2, 687-99), an OS. god Wdo, AS. Wela, the 
very thing I had had in my mind (p. 163) : an older god of weal 
in the place of the later goddess Sälida, Saelde. But instead of 
his interpretation Welanaha, I should prefer Welan-owa, which 
is supported by the more modern Weluau, a place that stood on 



^ The same belief ialield hj the LithuanrauB andLettona, fate they call likkimat 
likfem, from lik-t to lay down, arrauge : ' toi buwo jo likkims,' ' tes jau bija wiu- 
natn llktz,' that was destined for him. 
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the right bank of the Elbe near Itzehoej, the river Stör havmg 
apparently formed the 'aue^ ea^; Welan-owa would then be 
uniform with Wunscheaouwa and Pholesouwa (p. 600). The 
great thing is, first to establish from other sources the personality 
of Weh^ which the quotations from the Heliand fail to da, for 
welanowa taken simply as islo of luck (Atterbom's lycksalighetens 
Ö) is quite compatible with the old ways of thinking : Eeichenan 
(augja dives) baa much the same meaning, and in the vicinity of 
Welnau baa arisen Gliickstadt. In the AS. ' welan bewunden ' 
(Gramm. 4, 752), wela ia usedj though mythically, yet not of a 
person but a thing : God himself sits ' welan bewunden,' Adam 
and Eve stand ' mid welan bewanden,' wrapt in splendour, in 
bliss, Caedtn. 43, 2. 27, 19. But the 'gold welan bewunden* 
forms a contrast to the ' gold galdre bewunden,' a holy divine 
power ia imagined confronting that of sorcery j and this wela 
does seem to lead up to Wela, as the kindred uotioa of lounsch 
to Wunsch, 

The ON. distinguishes its fern, heill (felicitas) from a neut. heil 
(omen), so does the AS. its btelu f. (salue) from hsßl n. (omen), 
and the OHG, its heili f. (salus) from heil n, (omen). Both 
meanings are combined in MHG. beil n. Personifications of 
this I scarcely know, unless such be intended by a passage 
obscure to me, Ottoc, 683^, which gives out as a common pro- 
verb : ' chum hall hauenstain ! ' In MS. 2, 130'' : ' waz ob iuwer 
hell eime andern kumet an sin seil/ what if your hap prove 
anotber^a hanging? And so early as O. ii. Iti, 7 : Hhaz hell ni 
gifähit iuwjh/ luck comes not your way (see Suppl,) . 

On the other hand, it is the commonest thing with our 13th 
cent, poets to treat sfelde (fortuna) as a female person, and that 
apparently not in imitation of the Romance writings : even the 
OHG. sällda occurs with the like import, and the compound 
hidlsdUda (supra p. 857) was a stronger expression of the same 
thing. 0. i. 26, 4 speaking of the baptism of Christ in the 
water, uses a remarkable phrase, to which no church writer could 
have prompted him: 'sid wacheta allöu mauuou tbiu Sal Uia in 
then undon.' Waking presupposes life. The personification 
comes out still more clearly in poets four centuries after him : 
' UDSer Stelde wachet,' Parz. 550, 10. * min sorge släfet, so din 
Solide tvachei,' Tit. 31, 3. 'z'aller z:t des S. ujachdj MS. 1, lü". 
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'unser 8. dia wil wachen,' Trisfc. 9430; 'des noch sin S. waclvet/ 
Ernat. 5114. 'ir S. wacliet,' Amgb. 35*. 'daz tnir 8. wache/ 
ib. 43". ' ich wasti etn S. sldfe,' ib, 44*. ' so ist im al diu 8. 
eriacjet (dawned)/ Trist. 9792. 'diu S. ist dir betagd,' Wartb. 
kr. Jen. 21. 'diu S. waa mit im heiagei,^ Dietr. 5*. 27", 'iawer 
5. wirt ericeckett' Lohengr. 19. Observe in these MHG. quota- 
tions the frequent poss. pron.^ or gen. case : the Sseld© dedicsates 
herself to certain men, protects and prospers them, wakes for 
them while tlietf sleep, as we say "'luck came to me in my sleep.^ 
A mode of speech so common need not always be felt to personify : 
' daa im sin heil niht slief/ Troj. 9473. 'da wachet schände, 
und slseft daz heil/ Zanberbecher (magic bowl) 1113. 'Tristans 
geliicke da niht slief/ Heinr. Tr. 2396. It was even extended to 
other notions of the same kind : ' wachet sin ore und ouch sin 
lop/ honour, praise, Amgb. 47*. ' ir milte wachet/ ib. 12**. ' ir 
genäde (kindness) mir muoz wachen/ MS. 1, 33*. * ich waene an 
ir ist genäde entsMfen (asleep), daz ich ir leider niht erwecken 
kan,' MS. 1, 48*. * du (rainne) bist gegen mir hart entsläfen,' 
MS, 1, 60*. 'min schade wachet/ Ben. 121. 'din kraffc mit 
eilen do niht slief,' Panz. 85, 24. We still say, ' treason sleeps 
not'; and some phrases of this sort can have a personal sense. 
The heathen colouring of Sfölde^a waking and being tvaked I infer 
chiefly from the analogous ' vekja Hildi ' noticed on p. 422, who 
not only Avas awaked, hut herself awoke the heroes (Sn. 164). 
And ' Vblhiörg seal vaka/ Sasm. 46", may bear the same meaning : 
we can translate it ' jucunda sains,' or suppose it a proper noun. 
FröSi makes Fenja and Menja (p. 531) grind gold, peace and 
happiness (gull, fri^ oc SEelu), allowing them but scanty rest at 
night : they toake to grind profiperif>/ for him, and afterwards 
misfortune (salt) for M^siagr, Sa. 146-7 (see SuppL). 

And this is far from being the only way personification is 
applied to her. Sajlde is called ^raw, she appears, meets, bends 
her frtce toward her favourites, hearkens to them (as a god hears 
prayer), smiles on them, greets them, is kind and obliging, but 
can be cross j those whom she dislikes, she forgets, shuns, flees, 
runs away from,^ turus her back upon ; she has a door aud a 



' So : ' des st mUt S. gein in bote/ Parz. 416, i. ' des sol m'ln S, pf&ut sin,* be 
pledge tbereof, Trauend. 23. ' lfi.t dir'z din S. wol gezemen,' MS. 2, 2ö2". 

' This e$capit></ is the same tliiug as tiie ON. liT^rfa (evaaeaoere) : Ittillir 
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road. Here again old Otfrid leads the way (iL 7, 20) : ' thiu 
Sälida in thar gaganta' {eis occurrit). Walther sings 55, 35: 
'fro S^hie teilet umbe sich (scatters gifts around), uud keret mir 
den riigge zuo (turns hei* back), sie st^t un gerne gegen mir, si n' 
rnocliet (recks) mich niJd an ifesehen' ; and 43, 5; 'mia fron S., 
Tvie si min vergaz I ' ^vro 8. hat iu an sich genomeo, wil din 
pflegen (cherish),' Ecko 10, 160. * ob vrouvje S. mines heilea 
welle ruochen,' Ben. 425. ' die wile es min S. mochte,' Parz. 
689, 20. 'haete mir diu 8. ir ore haz geneiget' incliued her ear, 
MS. 2, 220''. ' do was mir 8. entrannen,' Parz. 689, 8. ' S. was 
sin geleite,' conductress, Wigal. 8389. 'ß-oti S> ir was bereif/ 
ready to help, Er. 3459 ; and perhaps we ought to add what 
follows: 'dill Grotes hövescheit ob miner frowen swebte,' God's 
kindness over my lady hovered j for so hover the valkyrs over 
the heroes they befriend. 'Got wise mich der Scelden wege/ 
guide me on Fortune's way, Parz. 8, 16. 'den vuoz (foot) setzen 
in der S. pfat,* Bsn. 306. 'frowe S. muoz in üf ir straze wtsen,' 
Tit. 5218. 'der Scelden site,' path, Karl 19''. 'über fro S. stee 
gt\n,' Fragm. 46*. ' tuo mir M (open) der S. tiir ! ' MS. 1, 36*. 
'der S. porte/ A. Heinr. 243, 33. 'der 8. tiir besliezen,' shut, 
MsH. 3, 336'. 'setzen zuo der 8. tiir,' Zauberb. 1150. 'den 
begiuzet S. vluot,' flood, MsH. 3, 205". * Scelde und ir gcsinde 
(household) wait ir/ MS. 1, 88*^. 'dia Saide folget sineu vanen,' 
follows his banners, Lampr. 2089. ' mir enwil diu S, ninder 
folgen einen fuoz,' Ben. 367, ' mir ist diu 8. gram,* unfriendly, 
Gregor 2300. 'diu S. was ime gram,' Diut. 1, 10. Athis D. 84. 
* dia 8, vJiuhet (flees) von mir,' Greg. 1526. 'din 8. hat mich 
Verlan/ Karl 95*. ' dia S. hftt si hesezzen,' possessed her, Wigal. 
884. 'diu (S, het ir ge«worn' 941. 'diu 8, bet zuo im gciiworn 
zeim Straten ingesinde/ fco be his steadfast follower, Lanz. 1561. 
'der Snide n spil,' game, Wigal. 8761. 9271. 9386. ' 6ui ge.-ipil 
der 8.,' playmate 10532. 'swes diu 8. ze gesellen gert/ desires 
as companion 945. ' ira gab diu S. ir hanfgift/ Silv. 534. ' diu 
8. vloz im in den munt' 1024. ' ez rise (drop) uf dich der 8. 
tuft' 1389. 'so grüenet diner 8. ris,' spi-ay, MsH. 2, 258\ 
'frouwe 8. lachet mir,' laughs, Ernst 4334. 'daz dir fru 8. lache, 
und al din heil bewacJie,' Silv. 2565. 'Fortune wolt im do niht 

horjnar ((elicilates evanitae), Siem. 93». ' Bwi ime di Sfilden volgen, werdent si ime 
verbolgen, bi ae kertn twnUdte wider,' once oilcuded, they cunie uot bavk, Ä1. Öl89i 
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mu genaedeclichen {graciously) lachen* Troj. 5754. ' so decket 
uns der S, knot,* liood, hat, WiBsbekin 45, 7 : a wishing-cap. 
' daz inch frouwe S. miieze behiiUen* (fovere), Lolieogr. 101: 
btihuUeii, prob, in its literal sense, to wrap, to clotlie, as Walther 
43, 1 and 7 makes fro Saalde kleiden (clotke) people, and schroten 
(cut out) for tbem ; she cats out sorrow and high courage. And 
so, no doubt, under many more aspects, which we can guess from 
our present figures of speech : ' fortune favours, visits, pursues 
him,' etc. etc. And here again we find, even in old poets, the 
more vague neuter : ' gelücke hat den nuwen gegen mir gekert/ 
turned its back toward me, LS. 1, 238; 'hat den nuwen noch 
gegen mir endeckeb; enblecket göu mir sitien zan (bared its 
teeth, gnashed) j het zer rechten hende griffen ' 3, 539. ' do 
körte von im unde viöch gelücke,* Troj. 5750. We say 'my 
fortune blooms, grows,' as though it were attached to a tree 
or herb : ' mein glücke das blübete mir,' Schweinichen 1, 1 70. 
'gelücke wahset mit genuht,' Troj. 5G86. *un3 ist niht wol 
erschozen gelücke' 12438. 'Got wil uns sselde läzen wahsen,* 
Lohengr. 6Ö. The proverb ' das glück kommt von ungefähr wol 
über neinizig standen her,' Simplic. 2, 158, well expresses the 
suddenness and surprise, the windfall nature of luck, to which 
are owing the very names of tvx'^ (from tvx^iv, rvjx'ivet.v) and 
fortuna (from fore). Very likely some of the phrases quoted 
above have come to us from the ancients, or they had them in 
common with us (see Suppl.). 

The tale of the Wunderer (wonder-worker, Etzels hofh. 208), 
makes /caw Scelde a hing's daugJder with three miraculous gii'ts, 
(1) that of knowing a man's thoughts, (2) of blessing warriors 
against wounds in battle, (3) of transporting herself whither she 
wiJl (24 — ^26). Who can fail to detect in this the echo of an old 
heathen valkyr ? 

The now universally familiar image of Fortune riding on a 
rolling icheel {KvXtv^pot),^ which was attributed to Fors, Tyche 
and Nemesis (0. Müller's Archäol. ö07), is, I consider, an im- 
portation. ' Versatur celeri Fors levis orbe rotae/ Tibull. i. 5, 70. 
' stans in orbe dea,' Ov. ep. ex Ponto ii. 3, 56. ' Fortunae rotain 
pertimescebat,' Cic. in Pison. 10, ' rota Fortunae/ Tac. de erat. 

' A different thing therefore from the wheel that Krodo and Yishnu carry in 
tiu. hand (j). 248-9]. 
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23. ' assmnptns in amplissimnm Fortiinae fastigium, versahileg 
ejus motus espertus eat, qui ladunt mortalitatem, nunc euehent^es 
quosdam in sidera, nunc ad Cocyti profunda mergenfes/ Amm. 
Marc. 14j 11 : * Fortimae vohicris rota adversa prosperia semper 
alternans ' 31, 1. ' Fortmiae te regendum dedisti, dominae 
moribus oportet obtemperes, tu vero voloentis rofae impetum 
retinere conaris ? Si manere iocipit, For» esse desistit/ Boeth. de 
consol. ii. pr. 1. Nofcker cap. 25. ' rotam voluhili orle yersamus 
(says Fortuna of heraelf), infima Bumtnis, summa infimia mutare 
gaudemua. ascends si placet, aed ea lege uti ne, cum Indicri mei 
ratio poscet, descendere injuriam putes,^ ib. ii. pr. 2.— Tliere 
seem to be two separate images here ; one, that of the goddess 
herself standing or sitting ^ on the revolving wheel," and so 
■whirliug by in breathless haste; the other, that she makes the 
favoured ones ascend the wheel, and the unlucky ones descend, 
those soar alofc, these hang below. Our poems of the Mid. Ages 
often speak in general terms of the rat (wheel) or scMbe (disc, 
orb) of Fortune, of luck, of Saelde : ' orbita Fortimae ducit 
utroqne rotam (a better reading: utramque viam),' Reinh. 1, 
1494. * volubilia Fortimae rota,' Rodulfua chron. Trudonis, p. 
S81. ' roia J^'oWMnae,' Radevicus 1,40. ' swaz ie geschiht, daz 
Btftt an gläckes rade,' whatever happens rests on fortune^s wheel, 
Freid. 110, 17. ^daz im der scehlteit rat mit willen umbe lief,' 
Troj, 9471 ; * ja walzet ir geläches rat vil atseteclich 4f and nider, 
her und hin, dan und wider loufet ez,' her (i.e. Saelde's) wheel of 
luck rolls right steadfastly,* etc. 2349. ' im dienet daz _(7eZtte/:fis 
rat, daz im nach ßren umbe lief 7229. * geläcJms rat louft uns 
die sumer und die winder,^ Lohengr. 119. 'mm schilw ght ze 
wünsche,' Ben. 353; "^dera get äi» schihe enzelt,' 360. ' wol gie 
(or, gie für sich) iV nehibe,' Lohengr. 146. 189. ' si vuoren (they 
rode) M gelüekes rade,' Flore 844. * ScElde diu ist sinewel (sphe- 



' Pentam. 5, 9 boa also a ' vecchia sedvla ncnppa na rata ' as Fortuna. 

' The mere turning of a wheel {daz sucibvuita rad, N. Boeth. 47) may, qnite 
apart from tLe goddess, suggest the mutability of fate. When Cyrus saw a captiTe 
king attentively waU:li the rising and falling spokes of wheels, and iuquiied the 
reason, the latter replied, that they pnt hira in mind of the inatability of life, TÜt 
jh Kirta ivat ybmvTat, xal ri äj/u (tötu (Ceilrenns, ed. Pariu, 142). 

^ This is contrary to .lames I. of Scotl.'a idea : ' the mdden sweltering of that 
ilk wheel .... 80 reifer whilom did she it to-wry (twist about).' But it seems the 
prevailing one here, unleas ' sin schibe gfet en-zelt ' (3 line» lower) mean ' goes 
toltor,' tolutana, ambling, as zelter is an ambler. Further on, ' mich lün verdrücke,' 
push me oS, need not imply a waddling movement. — TaiiKS. 
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rical), und walzet umb als ein rat' Uebel wtp 241. ' der ScBhhn 
sc/n6m trtbeu/ Amis 2053. ' entscMbeii,' ülr. Trist. 708. Yet 
that ascending and descending is often mentioaed too : ' so stige 
ich M, and uinder abe/ never down, Parz. 9, 22. ' gelucke ist 
rehte als ein hal, swer stiget der sol viirhten val/ who climbs 
tnust fear a fall, Freid. 115, 27. 'so hangen ich an dem rwles 
teile (litnb), da maueger hanget äoe tröät (without hope)^' Ben. 
88 ; ' 6 daz der Sodden schibe mich hin verdrücke gar auo der 
verzalten schar' 91. 'ai waren höhe gar gestigen (mounted 
high) üf des . . . gelückes rat, nö iniiezenB leider von der stat aber 
nider rücken (move down again)/ Flore 6148. ' swer hiute sitzet 
ii/ dem rade, der siget morgen drander (sinks under it to-morrow),' 
Troj. 18395. ' er ist komen fif geliklces rat, daz rauoz im immer 
stille atän/ Geo. 193, ' gdäcJies rat, wenoö aol ich mioe stat ilE 
dirvinden?' Ben. 306. 'swebe oben an der SctHchJceit rade,' 
Zauberb. 1860. * Got werfe in vou (hurl him from) gelückes rat !' 
Kolocz. 74. 'gelückes rait geit up ind neder, ein velfc (one falls), 
der ander stiget weder/ Hagen's Cöln. ehr. 1770. ' gelückes rat 
uu ride in üf die hcehe/ turn (writhe) him up aloft, Tit. 5218 j 
' gclücke, dm rat nu ridel' 5275. 'Fortuna diu ist so getan, ir 
schibe läzet si umbe gäu, umbe loufet ir 7'ut, dicke vellet der da 
vaste sazj' oft fallefch he that sat there fast, Lampr. Alex. 3066.^ 
This notion carried into detail shews us four (ur twelve) men at 
once standing on fortune's wheel in ceaseless revolution : ' ge- 
lückes rat treit vier man, der eine stiget df, der ander siiget abe, 
der dritte ist obe, der vierde der ist under,' MS. 2, 221"; and 
Wigal. p. 41 tells us of one who had in his house such a wheel 
cast of gold, aud who was always happy (like Frode with his mill 
of luckj which also went round) : ' ein rat enmitteu ftf dem sal, 
daz gie of und ze tal (down) ; da wären bilde gegozzeu au (molten 
images thereon) , iegelichez geschaffen als ein man. hie sigen diu 
(sank these) mit dem rade nider, b6 stigen (mounted) diu ander 
Af wider, daz was des gelückes rat.' ^ In Kenart le nouvel 7941 
—80 1 1, Fortune lifts the fox on to her wheel, and promises not 
to turn it. Hence too the story of the twelve iandsknechts or 



• Conf. thepa«88ge on la roe de la Fortune in the Jeu d'Adan (ThC&tre fran- 
^■ais au moyen £ge p. 82). 

' From thia wheel, which Wigaloia wore on hia helmet {1862— «i), came the 
name of Ritter mit dem rad (already in Gildas of Banchor ' milea quadrigae '), not 
from the adventure he had to brook with a brazen wheel (pp. 252 — 1 of the poem). 
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Johanneses on fortune's wheel, Deut. sag. uos. 209. 337. Our 
Saelde is never painted blind or blindiolded ^ (see Suppl.) . 

What seems to me to be far more significant than this wheel, 
which probably the Sälida of our heathen forefathers never had 
(a whole carriage to herself would be more in their way), is the 
circumstance of her adopting children, owning her favourites for 
her sons : 'ich bin ouch in fro ScelS.en schoz fjeleit,' laid in her 
lap. Pragm. 45''. To be a darling of forhtne, a child of bick^ to 
nit in fortune's lap, implies previous adoption (Gofch, fraäti-sibja, 
Rom, 9, 4), conf. RA. 100. 463-4. A select being like this is 
called 'der Stelden bam,' Bari. 37, 36. 191, 38. Engeih. 5070. 
' Artus der 8. hint; Zauberb. 1433. ' 8. Mat hat S. stift * 1038. 
' Maria der 8. hint,' Wartb. kr, jen. 56. 'ir sifc gezelt geliicke ze 
ingeainde (as inmate), dem heile ze liebem Jcinde,' Warnung 2596. 
' Si ist 8. sundertriutel (fondling), in der würzegarten kan si 
brechen ir rosen,' MS. 1, 88*. Now, as Wuotan can take the place 
o£ the gifting norn(p. 858), so he can that of Saelde; he is himself 
the hestower of all bliss, he takes up children to his bosom. 
Altogether identical therefore with Saelden barn, must be ' des 
Wunsches barn, an dem der WwiscJi was voile vam,' on whom 
Wish had perfectly succeeded, Orl. 3767. A child of luck has 
' des Wunsches segen,' Lanz, 5504. For more references, aee pp. 
138 — 144.^ Accordingly Sälida can be regarded as a mere 
emanation of Wuotan (see Suppl.). 

Such a child of luck was Fortonatus, to whom Fortuna (conf. 
Felicia, MsH. 2, 10^ and infra ch. XXXII.) appears in a forest of 
Bretagne, and gives a fairy purse : and who also wins iheunshing- 
rap (aouhaitant chapeau), the tarn-cap, which one has only to 
put on, to be in a twinkling at some distant place. Evidently 
a hat of Wish or Wuotan (p. 463), a iriraaof or winged cap of 
Hermes the giver of all good, of all seelde. And * Sselde'a hat' 
is expressly mentioned : ' s6 dachet uns der Soliden huot, daz uns 
dehein weter sei wen mac,' no weather can befoul us, MsH. 3, 
406*. The never empty purse I connect with the goddess'^s born 
of plenty : ' mundanam comucopiain Fortuna gestans,' Amm. 



> Hot is she called fflet'm, likü the Lat. Fortuna vitrea; Gotbid of Btmssburg 
alone (MS, 2, 45'» ) haa ' daa ffU»'m glücke,^ aud we have now the proverb ' luck and 
crock are easy broka.' 

^ I find also a proper name äeldenbot = Sielde'a messenger, Weisth. 3, 377-6. 
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Haro. 22, 9. 'formatum Fortuoae habituni cam divite cormi,' 
Prudent, lib. 1 contra Sytnra. ; also with Amalthea'a horn or 
Svantovit's (p. 691), nay with the «e/?av o-wTijpta?, Luke 1, 69. 
Of the wishing-rod we are reminded by the synonymous expres- 
sions : 'alles heiles ein wünschel -ri s, * -tmg, -w&nd, Troj. 2216, 
and 'des Wumches blaome/ Bari. 274, 25. 

The belief in /am/ tJiings [wiinscheldinge, lit. wiahiog-gear] is 
deeply rooted in onr mythology: let us examine it minutely. 
There are things, belonging to gods, bofc also lent to men, %vhich 
can bestow a plenitude of bliss, the best that heart can ivish ; 
80 that our old vernacular word seems quite appropriate. The 
Sanskrit for wish is significant : mano-ratha, wheel of the mind ; 
does this open to us a new aspect of the divine wish ? Wish 
turns the wheel of our thoaghts. In the Edda the wisbing-gear 
is the cunning workmanship of dwarfs, and is distributed among 
the gods. OSinn possessed the spear Gunynir, the hurling of 
which brings victory, Thcirr the hammer Miuhiir, which comes 
crashing down as tbuodorbolt, which also consecrates, and of 
ihelf comes hack into his hand. Freyr had a swoi'd of similar 
nature, that swung itself (er siälft vegiz), Ssem. 82^. Sn. 40 ; its 
name is unrecorded. The '^ cudgel jump out o' your sack ! ' in 
our fairy-tale is the same story vulgarized; in OEgi's hall the 
pitchers or beakers of ale hrought ilbemn§lves (siälft barsc )?ar Öl), 
Saem. 48 ; Wolfdieterich (Cod. dread. 296-7) fell in with god- 
desses, to whose table the wheaten loaf rams lonlMnrj, and the 
wine poured iinelf ouf. : such gear the Greeks called avrofjiarov 
(self-taught), II. IB, 376. (EgU-hialmr must originally have 
been CEgi's own (and CEgir is at times un distinguish able from 
OSinn), as Aegis is wielded by the two highest deities Zeus and 
Athena : afterwards the helmet came into the hand of heroes. 
Out of the magic helm sprang Jieht-helm , gnm-hdm, iarn-happe, 
wunsch-jnanfel (Kiuderm. no. 122), wunsch-hut, which bestow 
on dwarfs, heroes and fortune's favourites the power to walk 
unseen, to sail swiftly through the sky. To the goddesses 
Freyja and Frigg belonged Bnstiuja wen, which, like the Ifjui^ 
of Venus and Juno, awakened longing [t/j.epo<;), and matches the 
sword, spear and hammer of the gods (p. 885). On the veil or 
liood of the goddess Sif grew golden hair, as corn does on the 
earth: its proper name is not given. Ski d'bla ff hit is descrihed, 
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now as a skip, now as a hat, both, of which could either be folded 
up or expanded, for sailing in or for raising a Btorm j wlshing- 
ships occur in Norske eventyr 1, 18. 142 and S7. folkv. 1, 142-S. 
Not unlike this are our winged sandaU and league hoots. Qullin- 
biirstl, too, Frey'a boar, carries him through air and water. 
From OSin's ring Draupnir dropped other ringa as heavy ; the 
miraculous power of Falla'a ring (FuUo fingrguU, Sn. 68) is not 
specified, perhaps it made one invisible, like that of Aventiure 
(p. 911), Draupnir suggests the broodpenny (Deut. sag. no. 8Ö) 
or hatcJiing duUar of later times: whoever ate the bird's heart, 
would find a gold-piece under hia pillow every morning. With 
this are connected the wishtng-purse, and the wisklng-rod, which 
unlocks the hoard, but appareutly feeds it as well (ch. XXXI) ; 
also the wunderhlums and the spring tßUTzel [root which springs 
open the door of a treasure] j a bird's nest makes invisible {Deut. 
8. no. 85. Haupt'a Zeitachr. 3, 361. Moue'a Anz. 8, 539). 
Frö^i'a wisJaug-miU Grotti would gi-ind anything the grinder 
wished for aloud (Sn. 146), gold, salt, etc, ; this we can match 
with the wheel of fortune, an image that may be an importation 
to us (p. 8ÖÖ), yet not have been strange to our remote ancestry ; 
of manoratha I have spoken before. British legend too had 
its own version of fortune's wheel (p. 869). Such a mill, such 
a wheel ought above all to grind food for gods. The gods 
possess the drink of immortality, which inspires man with aong, 
and keeps a god young. Kuu's apples restore youth, as apples 
in Völsüngasaga make pregnant, in Sneewitchen send sleep, and 
in Fortunatus give horns and take them away. But the wishing- 
cloak becomes a wisJdng-chth, which when spread bi-ings up any 
dish ono may desire : in Danish and Swedish songs such a cloth 
is woven of field wool [ageruld, D. vis. 1, 2 65. 300, akertdl, Sv. 
vis» 2, 199), a sort of grass with a woolly flower (eriophorum 
polystachium) ; the same wishing-cloth occurs in Norske ev. 1, 
44. 274, it is pulled out of a mare's ear, p. 112. Other njishing- 
cloths have to bo spun in silence, or the hemp for them must bo 
picked, baked, braked, hatchelled, spun and woven all in one 
day. The Servians tell of a miraculous cow, out of whose ear 
yarn is spun, she is then killed and buried, and miracles are 
wrought on her grave. A wishing-cow Kiimaduh or Kamadhenu 
is mentioned in Indian myth (Pott 2, 421. Somadeva 1, 198j ; 
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a witKing-goat, who procures money, in the Norw. tales 1 , 45 ; 
an aas in Petttam. 1, 1. The machandelbom (joniper) in our 
fairy-tale is a wishing-iree, so is that from which. Cinderella 
shakes down all her splendid dresses ; the Indians call it kalpa 
vrikska (tree of wishes) or Manoratha-dayaka (wish- giving), 
Somadeva 2, 84. Beside the dresses of sun and moon, the 
gold-hen and seven chickens {p. 728) are contained in the nut. 
Fortuna carries a kom of plenty (p. 870). The goat Amaltheia's 
horn supplied the nymphs who had nursed Zeus witli all they 
wished for ; another legend makes the nymph Amaltheia possess 
a bull's horo, which gave in abundance all manner of vieat and 
drink that one could wish. A. Scottish tradition has it, that 
if any one can approach a hanquet of the fairies, take away their 
drinking-botvl or horn, and carry it across a running stream 
without spilling, it will he to him a cornucopia of good fortune ; 
i£ he break it, his good days are done (R. Chambers pp. 32-3). 
We know that wise-women and elfins offer drinking-horns to men 
(p. 420) ; that jewels of the elves (like those of the smith dwarfs) 
ensure luck to human families, viiS. their sword, ring and gohlet 
(p. 457) ; that the swan left in Loherangrtn's family a sword, 
. Jiorn and ßngerling (ring, Parz. 826. 19). Oberon^s honij and 
he is of elf kind, was a wishing -horn, and excited magic dancing. 
Other wonders are wrought by the harps of gods and heroes 
(p. 907). The elves, beside the horn, have in their gift a bread 
of grace that blesses. By the side of this may stand the beau- 
tiful myths of the cruse of oil that never runs dry, the savoury 
pottage that brims over, the yarn that has never done winding. 
Jemshid's goblet too was a miraculous one, so was the far-famed 
Crrail (greal, Ducange sub v, gradalus, graletus, grasala, grassale, 
grasaellua), that nourished and healed, which Komance legend took 
up and interwined with christian, as indeed the spear of Longinus 
and the bleeding lance are very like a heathen wishiag-spear; 
nails of the true cross are worked up into bridles that bring 
victory (El. xxii), wood of the cross and a thousand relics are 
applied to thaumaturgic uses (ch. XXXVI), rings and precious 
stones were held against a relic, that its virtue might pass into 
them ; precious stones themselves are in a sense tvishing- stones, 
such to the Indians was Divyaratna (Pott 2, 421), which fulfilled 
all the wishes of its owner. And the Grail cannot be more 
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celebrated in the poems of the Eound Table than Sampo is in 
the epic of the Finns. It wag fashioned by the god Ilmarinen 
in Pohjola, and a joy it was to live in the land that possessed it, 
the fields were covered with standing corn and hanging fruits. 
But the gods tried to win it back (just bke OShroerir, p. 902), 
and Wäinämöineu and Ilmarinen succeeded in the theft ; yet 
LouLi the princess of Pohjola pursued them in eagle's shape (as 
Sattdng did O^inn), and overtook the fugitives on the open sea. 
While Louhi makes a clutch at Sampo, and Wäinämöinen strikes 
ab her fingers wibh the rudder, Sampo falls into the sea and 
breaks ; the lid alone (Kirjokannen 23, 393, conf. 11, 361) is left 
in Louhi'a hand, and with it she fiiea back to Pohjola : wretched- 
ness and famine have reigned there ever since. Wäinämöinen 
finds pieces of Sampo on the shore, and has them sown, oat of 
which grow up trees, one of them a lofty oak that darkens the 
sun. The points of hkeness between this Sampo and the Norse 
drink of immortality are startling, and the pieces picked up on 
the strand by the highest god, and giving birth to trees, may 
be compared to Askr and Embla, whom the three ases found on 
the sea-shore (p, 560. Saem. S*^). The name Sampo, doubtless 
one of high antiquity and sacrednesa, calls to mind a Mougolian 
legend of a tree Asambn-bararkha, whose fruit dropping in tlio 
water uttered the sound samhn (Majer's Myth. wtb. 1, 565) ; 
sangpa in Tibetian means purified, holy. We gather from all 
these examples, still far from complete, how under the veil of 
sensuous images — spear, hammer, hat, helmet, cloak, horn, 
goblet, necklace, ring, ship, wheel, tree, rod, flower, cloth, meat 
and drink— lay hidden the spiritual ones of victory, happiness, 
peace, healing, fertility, riches, virtue and poetic art. But when 
several single attributes met in one object, aa in Sampo and 
the Grail, they still further enhanced its meaning and sacredness 
(see Suppl.), 



From the prologue to the Grimnismäl, Srom. 39, we learu that 
OSinn and Frigg, beside being the chief paternal and maternal 
deities of antiquity, bestow their protection on special favourites: 
under the form of an old man and woman, they bring up the 
boys GeirrüSr and Agnar respectively, the act beiog expressed 
by the verb J'mira. Frigg had even, accordiug to Sn. 38, a 
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special handmaid, herself a divine being, whom she appointed 
for the defence (til gsetala) of such foster-sons against all dan- 
gers ; this personified Tatela was named HI in (p. 884) , as if the 
couch, kXivi}, OHG. hltna (recubitus, GL Kür. 273) on which one 
leans {root hleina hldin, Gr. «XtV©, Lat. clino) . We find ' harmr 
Hlinar,' Saem. 9", and there went a proverb ' sä er foi-^aa klei- 
u'u',' he that is struggliog leans for help, Hlin (Goth. Hleins?) 
shelters and shields, the Goth, hiains is a hill [Germ, berg, a hill, 
is from bergen, to hide], the 0H6. hlinaperga, linaperga = 
fulcrum, reclinatoriuTD. 

Those who are born with a caul about their head are popularly 
believed to be hicki/ children. Sach a membrane is called glückt' 
hanbe, imhmnUer-haublein, and is carefully treasured up, or sewed 
into a band and put ronnd the babe."^ Fischart in Garg. 229'' calls 
it klnderpeiglin (bälg, bag), while the Icelanders give it the name 
of /^%*a f., and imagine that in I'i resides the child's guardian- 
spirit or a part of its soul : midwives are careful not to injure it. 
but bury it under the threshold over which the mother has to 
pass. Whoever carelessly throws it away or burns it, deprives 
the child of its guardian. Edd. Ssom. Hafnieus. 2, 653. This 
guardian-spirit is variously named fyl'jja- (who follows man), 
sometimes for g)} ja (who goes before him, F. Magn. lex. 379), 
oftener hamtngja (felicitas) from hamr induviae, nay, this hamr 
of itself seems to stand for the same thing : ' hamr Atla,' genius 



1 Kinderm. no. 29, conf. 3, 39. Ettaei's Hebamme p, 534. Journal v. u, f. D. 
1788. 1, 574. Ital. ' nascer vcgtito ' =av¥enturato ; Fr. n6 coiffS; Pol. w czephi 
urodzil, Haupt's ZeitBchr. 1, 137. The Sexdana name the oanl hothuUtm, Uttla 
Hliut;, and a child bora witk it vidovii : he will go to the Yila^ and know mora than 
othur men. In Holland thoy gay ' viet dfn helm geboren ?,in ' (conf. p. 389) : such 
children have the power of eeeing spectres ; a ham (ovnni) in which a foal came 
into the world is hung up on a high tree, WeBtendorp p. 518. OJ the gliicka-Uelm 
we are told : ' ab eo tegmine obstetricos et delirae aniculae infantibus bono ex colore 
rubicundo, vel mala ex nigricante praesagire aolent. magno yenduut hujaamodi 
püeoE infantileB credulis advocatia, qui Be hinc adjuvari putant.' This in Anton. 
Diadnm. cap. i ia borrowed from an older passage in Aslius Lampridins : 'solent 
pueri pileo iusignari natiirali, quod obstetriaes rapiuut et advocatia crectulis ven- 
duat, siquidem eausidici hoc juvari dicuntur.' [AS. heafela, hafeia. MHG. tiiieU- 
lin, batwat, kindblUgel, westerhufe, weaterhuot ; conf. the westencCit preserved in 
churchefi, and the names Gliiclcahelm, Bambelm. ' Membranulae ad mojiiin reti» 
dispoaitae, in qnibus qnandoque nascuntur pueri et vocantur in vulgari (Bohemioo) 
wodienic. de his membrania famant vetnlae : si racipiantar IX Tel ad minas Y et 
ImbeantvLT cwttßlo aureo eteericeo in ec.cltnia per novem dies illo tempore quo horae 
oanuoicae dicuntur per nonam, et ferantur per aliqnem ad judicem vel ad judiciuna, 
ille obtinet causam atiam.' Jungmaun sub v. odenj. Litk. nmtMi kudikio, child's 

house, ON, HliiSr bora with Iielmet and sword. Estr. from StrPL., vol. iii. 

, Dot a word about it as a ohftim agaiuat drowning.] 
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Atlii, Sbqiq. 253\ According to Ihre (de Supersfc, p. 24-5), the 
Swed. hamn denotes a genius that follows each man. 

What is essential to the notion of a gnardian-angel is his being 
native to us : this distinguishes him from the home-sprite (genius 
familiaria), who devot€8 himself to an individual man, but Bot 
from birth. Regula Benedicfci cap. 7 : *ab angells nobis df'jndalis 
cotidie die noctuque Domino Factori nostro opera nostni nun- 
tiantur.' BerthoM preaches (p. 209): 'als daz kint lebende 
■wirt an siner mnoter libe, s6 (fiuzet im der enget die itele tn, der 
almehtige Grot giuzet dem kinde die siile mit dem enget in ; * and. 
St. Bernard (aermo 12 in pa. Qui habitat) : ' qnoties gravissima 
cernitur ärgere tentatio et tribulatio vehemena immiuere, invoca 
custodem bium, doctorem tuiim, adjutorera tuam. in opportuni- 
tatibua, in tribulatione, in qtiovia diversorio, in quovis angulo, 
angeto tuo reverentiam habe, tu ne audeaa itlo praesente, quod 
vidente me non auderes.' Oue more passage I will transcribe, 
from Notker's Capella 137 : ' allön menniskön wirdet sunder ig 
unde gemeine huotdre geseizet. ten heizent ei Otth ßiktäre 
(pflichter, care-taker}, wanda or alles werchea fligefc. ten gemeinen 
betönt {adore) tie liute saraent, onde äne daz iogelih ten sinen 
(beside that, each his own), fone diu heizet er geniitgf wanda er 
genitis särgegeben wirt Ke flihte. tiser hnotäre unde diser getriwo 
bruoder behuotet iro selä, unde iro sinua allero. wanda or ouch 
tougene gedancha Gote chundet, pediu niag er ioh angeht« 
heizen.' * This doctrine, partially retained as we see by the 
church, seems to have got mixed up with that grosser native 
superstition of guardian and attendant spirits. Caesar heisterb. 
8, 44 supposes every man to have a good and a bad angcJ, who 
seeks to bring him weal or woe. The valkyrs too were to a 
certain extent guardian-spirits of the heroes (pp. 400. 419), and 
remained bound to them for a time. It is said of slain heroes 
(Lament 922) : * ireiigelvU wol wiston, war ir sole aolten koraen,' 
full well their angels wist whither their souls should go. Other 



I The Lai text runs: 'et generalis omnium pr&esul, et specialis BinguliB 
morttiltbua gfnixu admovettir, quem etiani pmestitem, (j^uod praenit geruadis 
omnibua, Tocnv«runt. nam et popali genio. qaum ijencralia po^itur, aupplicRnt, et 
miuequJsque gntKumatort proprio depenilil: obeequium. ideoque ffunhi» dicitnr. 
quouiam quum qui* hominum rjenittu fuerit, mix ehiiiH copiilatnr, hie tutelator 
tidisBimQBqae germauua animoe omnium menteHqno onBtodit. et qaoniam cogi- 
tattaumai areana Superae anuuntiat Foleätati, otium angülua potent Quucupari.' 
ConL Porphy/jr'a Vita Plotini p, 14. Plutarcli'a Vita Antonini p. -480. 
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passages speak of these angels ; * sie redeten, daz ir engel moose 
lachen/ they said her angel must laugh for joy, Wartb. kr. jen. 
38; 'ein iviser (wizer, white?) engel bt dir gat, der ditien tmvel 
80 von dir geacheiden hat'' 47: * teile din pater noster mite 
dirifim engel' 23 ; ' eiu engel, der din hat gepßegen (tended) ' 62. 
' ich wil gelouben, daz den list dhi engel finde,' will find out a 
way, Lohengr. p. 3. ' in was ir engel bi/ Geo. 343. ' daz der 
engel din diner 6ren hiiete 1 ' guard thy honour, MbH. 3, 230'*. 
' zuo im was geweten ein engel, daz im niht geachach,' Geo. 8205. 
' als im sin engel gab die lere,' Kolocz. 148 ; ' daz inch 7nin engel 
griieze 1 ' greet you 102; and elsewhere *daz iuwer ruin engel 
walte ! ' Graceful equivalents for ' I from my inmost soul.' ^ 
(see Suppl.). 

In Nialssaga cap. 101 a heathen submits to baptism, but only 
on the assurance that St, Michael (receiver of soul.'^, p. 854-5) 
shall thereby become his fylgju engiil. And cap, 23 speaks of 
the fi/lgjd Gunnars. 

One who is near death sees his angel first : ' J^ö mant vera 
feigr ma^r, oc munt }t sdS hafa fylgju J>i}ia,' sure thou art fey, 
and hast seen thy f., Nialsa. cap. 41. Quite logically, as the 
man's death severs the bond between him and his fylgja. Then 
the fylgja presents herself to another person, and offers him her 
services : Helgi forecast his own death, because a witch riding 
her wolf appeared to his brother at night, and offered her 
attendance, 'bauiS fylgS sina; fylgjo beiddi,' Ssem. 14'. 147". 
When a man sees his fylgja, she is giving him up, quitting him. 
In Norway the vulgar opinion is, that the ^/^^ie likes to shew 
herself in the shape of some animal that typifies the character 
of the man she belongs to (Faye p. 77). Can this have indi- 
cated a future transmigration ? conf. p. 823. There were fylgjor 
that, like the dwarfs, stuck to certain families : lnjnfylgjor, 
cetiarfijh/jor ; and this is important, as teaching the affinity of 



' Conf. H, SaoliB'B poem ' die engels hut,' and ' der lockige knabe,' in Hebel'a 
Karfunkel. [Not only uica, but oven some animals, have an an^'d of their own, 
Kt'iBerap. brosäml. 19«. The Pasa. 337, 46 agrees with Caes. heist. : ' zvrene engel, 
oiuen ;;iiofe«, einen leiden'; yet 'stn engel ' -11 moans ouly the good one, and bo 
it is generally. Conl. Menander'e protest (nbridj^ed) : ' a ijood daemon is given at 
birth ; never dieam that there are evil daemons, for God is good." Angela are 
always imagined &b male ; thus, when two ladles appear : ' ob ez von himele waeren 
streiw engeU (niasc), des enweiz ich niht,' Prib. Trist. The guardiftn-angela of two 
Iricuds are aüo frieude, Renn. 18U02. — Extr. from Sufpl,] 
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such spirits to elves and dwarfs, who (like tlie white lady, the 
ancestress Berhta, p. 280) shew themselves when a death in the 
family is imminent. 

Hammgjor, occurring aa early as Saem. 37'', 93'', are very like 
our personified sa'Jde : haraingja too at first denoted fortuna, 
felicitas, and afterwards a being that bestowed these blessings, 
holding a middle place between a fate, a guardian-spirit and a 
goodnafcurcd homesprite j couf, Laxd. saga p, 441. ' Hamingjor 
horfnar, heillir horfuar' in Sosm. 93 are those that have aban- 
doned their man. 

The ON. laiidvcett (p. 441) is, like the fylgja and hamingja, a 
female being, not however the guardian-spirit of an individual 
or a family, but of the whole country. In the code of Ulfliot 
it is ordered that every ship shall have its figure-head taken 
down before it come in sight of land (i landss^n), lest the gaping 
jaws affright the landt'CBttir : ' sigla eigi at landi me"S gapandi 
höfSum ne gtuandi triönu, av4 at landvcettir fseldist vi'SS ' *■ (see 
Suppl.). 

With the Slavs the notions of luck, chance and destiny touch 
oue another, yet their mythology is destitute of beings equivalent 
to the norns and parcae (p. 436). For luck the Servians have 
sretia [from a-rötiti to meet], the Slovens srezliay and they 
personify them too : dohra Sretia (bona Fortuna, Yuk 3, 444) 
is their dja&>} Tv^n, their fro Saelde.^ The Lettish Laima (p. 
416) comes nearer the parca or raoira : she is called mahmina, i.e. 
mother, goddess. Then again the foatermother DehkJa (ibid.) by 
the boon of her milk bestows lack and aptitude : ' kä Dohkla 
noleek, tä noteek,' as D. disposes, so it happens. * In Lith. also 
Laima = Aa.tfj.ü}j Lat. Lamia (see SuppL). 

* Fornm. sog. 3, 105. Isl. aflg. I, 198-9. This gaping yawning ahip reminda 
me of the Gepanta (navia tarditia veota) in Jomande» cap. 17. [Biarki's fylgja 
ajipetiri* as a bear, aud fights while B. Blumbers ; Gonnar'a fylgja too is a biarndyT. 
Glfimr, having dreamt of a woman higher than the hills coming towards him, 
concludes that Yigfiia ia deatl, aud this ia hi» hamUtgja coming to look for a new 
place. It follows, that ßjljja. and hamingja are one. Similar is the Engl, fi'tch 
(Soot. /y«) or double, N, Biding wo/, wijf. Boot, wraith, Combi, »wart/» (all in Hone's 
Dayhk). Ir. tat«c, etc. — Extr. from Suppl.] 

^ The name haa given rise to a aad blunder. Anton in Verench 1, 50 having 
paraded a D&lmatian goddesR Dobra Fri^:kia, he was followed by Karamzin 1, 85, 
by Jungmann 1, 942, and who knows how many more. It all rests on a clerical 
error in trausliitiug Forti'a Viaggio in Dalranzia (Venice 1774) ; the Hal. text, 1, 74 
has cjuite correctly Dobra-trir.hia. I would haro any one beware of likening this 
false Friehia to our fru Freckf (p. 304). 

> Magaz. der lett. geaeUach., Mitau 1838. 6, 141. 
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As the goddess of destiny has both good and evil in her 
hand, there needs no separate representation of misfortune. Our 
elder poets however do treat her more or less as a person, and 
apply to her much the same phrases as to Sffilde. ' UnsahJe hat 
üf mich gesworn/ Gregor 2-id-i (so of T6t, p. 847n.). ' Unscelde 
h&t mich bedäht/ Troj. 17105, 'der JJnscelden kint/ Iw. 4449. 

* dtn heil sra ungelücke begonde erwecken harte/ Gold. scbm. 
1306. 'über in het gesworn sines libes unheil' Klage 1240. 

* UnsoEhie si mir uf getan ! * Rab. 896. ' wie in diu Unsop.lde 
verriete/ Dietr. 38**. 'der Unscelden vart vara/ go the way of, 
Doc. raise. 2, 163. 'so wirt unheil von mir gejaget/ chased 
away, Herrn. Dam. 42. 'un<felücke, waz ir mir leides tuot!' what 
hurt yon do me, Lampr. Alex, 3065. Other images are peculiar 
to misfortune : she is a dog bestriding one's path, and barking 
at one : ' 'unheil mir über den wee schreit gelicb einem hunde/ 
Hartm. erstes büchl. 1671. ' wen nach gelücke gröz ujjhfil an 
bellet (barks, billet ? or vellet, veit ? )' Ls. 1, 239. A M. Netbl. 
poet ascribes to her a net: * al hfeft dat ongheval nu mi aldas 

onder tnet ghevaen ? ' Bein, 6180.^ Two separate stories 

deserve quoting at greater length ; A poor knight sits in 
the forest, oonauming a scanty meal; he looks up and spies 
in the tree overhead a monstrous being, who cries to him ' I am 
thy ungeliicke.' He invites ' his ill-luck ' to share hia meal, but 
no sooner is it down, than he seizes it firmly and shuts it up in 
an 'eicber' (hollow oak?). From that moment all goes well 
with him, and he makes no secret of what has happened. One 
who envies him, wishing to plunge him into misery again, goes 
to the wood and releases iil-luch; but, instead of burdening the 
knight any longer, it junipB on the traitor's back, just as a kobold 
would (Ls. 2, 575). This fable was known to H. Sachs iii. 2, 72*: 
Misfortune shalt be made fast with chains and ropes to an oaken 
stake, so it may visit no houses more, unless some man be so 

fond to let it loose again.- Tlie other story may as well be given 

in Eeinmar's own words, MS. 2, 134'' : 

Ez was ein gar unsBelic man (a moat unlucky man) 

in einer atat gesezzen, dar inne er nie dehein heil gewan, 

der dähte, ich wil versuochen, wie min geliike in fremden 

landen si. 
dö im der reise ze muote wart (resolved to travel), 
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Unscelde wart sin geverte, diu haob sich mit im üf die vart j 
er lief gegen einem walde, er wände er weere Unsaslden wor- 
den vri (he weened he was free of TJ.) . 
er sprach : * Unscelde, nu bin ich dir entrannen (escaped) / 
* nein ' sprach Unscelde, ' ich hä,n den sig (victory) gewannen j 
swaz du geliefe, daz selbe ich rande (I ran as fast as thou), 
üfdinem halse (neck) was rmn gemach (I took my ease.)'^ 
der man da zao im selbe sprach (to himself spake) : 
's6 'st niht s6 guot, ich enl'ere wider ze lande ! ' (best to turn 
back). 

Exactly the story of the homesprite, who flits with you, and 
you cannot shake him oflf (p. 513) : Misfortune personified is 
here substituted for the more living kobold. Unsselde occurs 
in the plural too : ' gano z* alien onselden hin 1 ' in a Lower Rhine 
poem by Wilhelm (F. A. Reuss p. 13). It reminds me of * zuo 
zallen marsen varn* (p. 362; see Suppl.). 

1 Post eqaitem sedet atra Crura. Hor. Od. 8, 1 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
PERSONIFICATIONS. 

This is a convenient place to treat more fully of Mythical 
Personification. 

All objects are either perceptible to our senses, or merely exist 
in our thoug'hts. Of sensible objects a very general characteristic 
is, that they strike upon the eye (ets wTra, <irp6^ anra), for which 
vre once possessed the pretty word äugen, OHG. ougau, Goth. 
augjan, to come in sight, appear (hence sich er-eigneti, Gramm. 
1, 226). The form and shape of this appearance was called 
in Goth. shuiSf ON. syn, OHG. guiuni, which come from 
Baihva (I see), as species from specio, visns from video, etSo<; 
from the lost etSw, and sigoify the seen, the present;^ while 
vaiJds, which Ulphilas uses also for etSo? (p. 44-0), is derived 
from veiha (facio, p. 68). More commonly still we find combina- 
tions : Goth, andditgi, andvairpifOJKj. antwerti, Goth, andavleizn, 
AS. andwlite, OH.G. anasmni, anasiht, gisiht ; all of which, . 
formed like the Gr. Trpaa-taTToVj have alike the sense of aspectua, ■ 
obtutug, and the narrower one of facies, vnltus, frons (Goth, vlits 
fr, vleita), because vision is directed mainly to the visage. The 
Lat. persona, obscure »s its ongin - may seem, agrees with the 
above in its use, except that siuns and Trpoa-airov may refer to 
any sight, vlits and persona more especially to the human form. 

The freest personality is proper to gods and spirits, who can 
suddenly reveal or conceal their shape, appear and disappear 
(chap. XXX). To man this faculty is wanting, he can but slowly 



' MHG. i'chm used in the same way : disen ritter oder ainen aelün, Parz. 18, 13. 
flunte Martins gcwer oder stn schin, Fragm. 28^. wip, niau oder tieres Bchin, Diat. 
2, 94. sin veseu und sin sobtn (scbein), Er. 10047-9. der menschlich sohin, Ls. 
3, 263. 

* Hardly from irp6aü>rop, like Proeerpina from Ilepifeipovij, where the change of 
sound is exactly the other way. What if the old etymology from personare 
Bhould prove defonsibla, and sonua be oonn. with siiina ? There are plenty of 
analogies bet^reen Goimd and sight (e.g. that Bomance ' par son\ p. 745), and also 
ohaugea. of short vowels into long (persona) ; vpoiTwroy itself happens to be au 
example of both {6^p voice and eye, Ä^ti vieio, c5^ eye, face, l^»-»j look) ; the fomu- 
tion of persona would be as in Perenna, Pertunda, I'erviuca. 
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come and go, and in his body lie must bide, unless magic inter- 
vene ; hence he is [not] in the strictest sense a person^ his veriest 
self being emphasized in our older speech by the term lip (life), 
body (Grramm. 4j 296). But language and an open brow distin- 
guish him from beasts, who have only voice and irpoTOfiij, not a 
real trpöcroiirov or countenance. Still less of personality have 
plants, silent as they are, and rooted to the soil. Never- 
theless both animals and plants have in common with man a 
diflFerence of sex and the power of propagation ; to both of them 
language assigns natural gender and, only where that is non- 
apparent, a purely grammatical. It goes yet further, and con- 
cedes it to lifeless tools and to things beyond the reach of siglt 
or sense. 

Then poetry and fables set themselves topersonify, i.e. to extend 
personality, the prerogative of godg, spirits and men, to animals, 
plants, things or states to which language has lent gender. All 
these appear in ^sop endowed with human speech, and acting 
by the side of gods and men ; and this not only in the case of 
trees and shrubs (like the bean or corn stalk in the fairy-tale), 
but of utensils like pot and file {')(yTpri, pLvij), o£ days and seasons 
[eopTij, vaript}, ')(^EifiaiV, eap), even of mere emotions, as love, 
shame (epw?, ala-)(yvTi) . Our own simple-hearted eld loves to 
emphasize this livingness by the formalities of address and rela- 
tionship : horse, ship and sword are gravely apostrophized by the 
hero (Gramm. 3, 331. 434. 441); such entities receive the title of 
' herr ' or *" frau ' (3, 346) ; as animals are invested with gosaip- 
hood and brotherhood (Reiah. p. xxvii), the Edda makes air (the 
awl) brother to knifr, Sn. 183. Under this head too I bring 
the practice of coupling 'father' and 'mother* with lifeless 
things (Gramm. 4, 723). 

Things deeply intergrown with speech and story can at no 
time have remained foreign to mythology, nay, they must have 
ßucked up peculiar nourishment from her soil, and that universal 
life conceded in grammar and poetry may even have its source in 
a mythical prosopopoeia. As all the individual gods and godlike 
attributes really rest on the idea of an element, a luminary, a 
phenomenon of uattire, a force and virtue, an art and skilly a 
blessing or calamity, which have obtained currency as objects of 
worship; so do notions related to these, though in themselves 
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impersonal and abstract, acquire a claim to deification. A distinct 
personality will attach to animals, plantSj stars, wbich stand con- 
nected with particular gods, or have sprung out of metamor- 
phosis. One might say, the heathen gods as a whole have arisen 
ont of the various personificationa that were most natural to each 
nation's way of thinking and state of colture ; but that individual 
figures among them, by combining several attributes and by 
long continued tradition, were sure to attain a higher rank and 
reputation. 

In this process however we notice an important distinction 
with regard to sex : strong, vehement forces and operations are 
by prefei'ence made into gods, mild and gracious ones into goiU 
desites, which of itself determines the superior po%ver, as a rule, of 
the male divinities. Yet this inferiority of the goddesses, added 
to their grace, tended, as I have more than once remarked, to 
secure their status longer, while the stern sway of the gods was 
being rooted out. 

Everywhere the two sexes appear hand in hand, so that out of 
their union, according to human notions, may issue new births 
and new relationships. Wherever personification ia not directly 
intended, it is the habit of our language to use the crude unde- 
veloped neater. 



Amongst elements, we find air and fire handed over tnore to 
gods, earth and water more to goddesses. Wuotan appears as 
an all-pervading atmosphere, as a murmur that sweeps through 
heaven and earth ; this we made out under the words wuot (p. 
131) and wSma (p. 144; conf. p. 745), and perhaps we have a 
right to connect even wehen (to blow) with waten (to wade), 
beben (to quake) with Bifiindi (p. 149). The hurricane of the 
*furiou3 host' will then have real point and significance. Favour- 
able wind (p. G36-7) was in the hands of Wuotan and Zeus, OSinn 
'weathered,' stormed or thundered, and was called YiiTrir (ibid.). 
The shaking of the air by thunder is everywhere traced to tie 
highest god, whom our antiquity represents separately as Donor, 
Thunar, the son of Wuotan, hut in Zens and Jupiter it is the 
father again; Thrymr aeems identical with Thörr (p. 181). Lopir 
(pp. 246. 632) is another emanation of OSinn. Zio, aud perhaps 
Phol, as whirlwinds (turbines), must be regarded in. the same 
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liglit (p. 632) .- 'Of goddesses, we have to reckon whoever may 

stand for the * wind's bride * and whirlwind, Holda who accom- 
panies the 'furious host/ and Herodin^ (p. ti32)j and bear ia 
miud that to the same Holda and to Mary is given power over 
snow and rain (pp. 267. 641. 174-5). It is in Wikram 251* that 
a 'frail luft ' first occurs, as H. Sachs makes aer, ignis, aqua all 
' frilulein.' Whenever dwarfs, giants and giantesses raise wind, 
weather and Btorm (pp. 6i}l-6-7), they act as servants of the 
highest god. Kdri also represented air. 

LoM and Logi {p. 241) are gods of fire, and so was probably 
adhns, ovan, which to us denotes the mere element itself (p. 
629). The *dea Hludana' (p. 257) might stand beside him. 
Donar, like the Slavic Perun, hurls the lightning flash, yet the 
Slavs make 0-rom, thunder, a youth, and Munya, lightning, a 
maiden (p. 178 n.). Fire, the godlike, ia spoken to, and called 
' bani vi'Sar,' wood-killer, Baldur, Phol, ig perhaps to be under- 
stood as a divinity of light (pp. 227. 612-4), and from another 
point of view Osiara (p. 291). Mid waa taken for a valkyr (p. 
421). 

Sler (p. 240) and Oegir (pp. 137. 311) are gods of the wave, 
and Rati a goddess (p. 311); Qehan, Geßon (pp. 239. 311) ia 
divided between both sesea. The fem. ahva (p. 583 n.) and the 
female names of our rivers (p. GOO) lead us to expect water- 
goddesses, with which agrees the preponderance of nixies and 
mermaids (p. 487), also the softness of the element, though 
OSinn too is found under the name of Snikar (ibid.) Snow and 
Hoarfrost are thought of aa male (p. 761), but the Norse Drifa 
(loose drifting snow) ia a daughter of Snior (Yngl. aaga 16). 

The Earth, like Terra and Tellua, could not be imagined other 
than female, so that the masc. Heaven might embrace her as 
bride ; Riuda ia a goddess too, and Nerthus (p. 251), though she 
and the maac. NiöfSr play into one another. Out of the Goth, 
falrguni'a neutrality unfolded themselves both a male Fiörgymi 
(p. 1 72) and a female Fiorgyn (p. 256) ; the former answers to 
l^erlittnas (Fairguueis) and to other cases of gods being named 
after mountains, conf. ana, äs (p. 25) and Etzel (p. 169). And 
Hamar the rock-stone (p. 181) ia another instance of the same 
thing. The forest-worship dwelt upon ia ch. IV could not fail 
to introduce directly a deification of sacred trees, and most trees 
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are regarded as female; we saw (pp. 651-2>3) how the popu- 
lar mind even in recent times treated * fraa Hasel, frau Elhonif 
f t-au Wacholder, frau Fichte ' as living creaturea. Slin and Qnäf 
handmaids of Frigg, are named in Sn. 38 among asynjor, and 
Block in Sn. 39 among' valkyrjor : all threej^ according to Biöm, 
are likewise names of trees, Hlin apparently of our leinbaum, 
leinahorn^ lenne (acer, maple}, in the teeth of our derivation 
(p. 874) J eonf. AS. hlin. Again Sn. 128 tells ua more generally, 
why all fem. names of trees are applicable to women, e.g. selja 
is both Salix and procuratrix. 

Zio, like Zeus, appears to mean, in the first instance, sky and 
day (pp» 193. 736); yet our mythology takes no notice of his 
relation to the earth (p. 700). But still it personifies Day m. 
(p. 735), and makes him the son of Night f. At the same 
time evening and morning, Apanfrod and Tagarod (p. 748) are 
masculine.^ It is therefore the more surprising that the sun, 
the great light of day (p. 701), should be pictured as female and 
the moon as male, especially as the sun shines fiercely aud the 
moon softly. Though this view is of high autiquity (p. 704), yet 
the identity of the Goth, sduil, AS. segü, with sol and 77X409, 
makes it appear likely that with us too the relation between sun 
aud moon was once the same as in the classical languages {p. 701), 
and was only departed from by slow degrees. Even in MHG. 
the gender of ' sunne ' continued to vacillate, as the Latin con- 
versely shews a Lunus by the side of Luna. In the same way 
the Goth, stairau, ON. stiarna, is fern, like Stella, but the OHG. 
Bterno, OS. sterro, AS. steorra, masc. like aaTJjp ; and each has 
its justification in the particular stars personified. 

Our Summer and Winter are masculine (p. 758), the Lat. 
aestas and hiems feminine, to which add the Gr. ')(eifj,öiv m., and 
the Slav, zima f. Excepting Hrede and Edstre, all our names 
of months were masc, aud Mai iu particular often stands for 
summer. On the contrary, the vagueness of the neuter 'year* 
shews the absence of mythical prosopopoeia, (see Supp!.). 

On mere tools and utensils its openition seems more stinted ; 
an exception must at once be made in favour of the stvord. 
As this weapon received proper names and a living accusative 

' Lith. ' Berlea dea vespcrtina, BrekMa dea tenebrnnim,' Lasicz 47. In oar 
TribiOB, iBUt is beautilully compared to the Suu, aud htx motlier to the Dawn, L 
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(Gramm. 3, 441), as it wag often apostrophized (Klage 847. 
Wifä^al. 6514J, and like Norse heroes, or like fire, waa called baui 
(occisor, e.g. Hialmars baui, Fomald. sog. 1, 522), as ita hilt aad 
point were the haunt of snake and adder {p. 687-8) ; agreeable to 
all this is a deification of the sword of war (p. 203-4), and for thia 
would be found available not the lifeless neuter ' swert,' but the 
masc. ' hairus, heru, cheru/ p. 203, to which correspond the divine 
names Eor, "Apri^ and Sahsnot : from thia divine progenitor'a name 
proceeded the national names of Cheruscans, Saxona, coof. Suar- 

donesj with Sweordweras, in Cod. exon. 322, 13, In contrast 

with the sword, which ennobles men, stands female decoration, 
from which our language drew similar designations ; and it is a 
significant thing that, as one of the highest goda borrowed lustre 
from the sword, so did the fairest of goddesses from her necklace, 
she after whom all ladies are called freyja (pp. 299. SOü). In 
our oldest laws the aword ^ was an essential part of the ' her- 
gewäte,'' war -equipment, and the necklace of the ' frauen- gerade,' 
woman's outfit (EA. 567 seq.) ; now, as we find in the Lex Angl, 
et Werin. 7, 3 the expressiou * ornamenta muliebria quod rhedo 
dicuot,' it becomes a question, whether a totally different ex- 
planation of the AS. goddess Bheda from that attempted ou 
p. 289 be not the right one. Ostara, Eastre, was goddess of the 
growing light of spring, and Hrede might be goddess of female 
beauty, another name for Frouwa, Freyja, or a personificatiou of 
the necklace; ^ the root might be the same as in the OHG. hrat, 
A.S. hraad, ON. hraSr (relox, celer), as the notions of swiftness 
and sweetness often meet. We must not overlook another word 
used for the above ' gerade : ' radele ve (RA. 567), OHG. rado- 



' Anil with it a horse and »hip, the moat piecions of morable goods in antiquity. 
'Mearaa and mäfimaa' are coupled toj^ether in AS. poeme ; out of niÄ'Sm was 
developed the notion of the Gotlj. raiLit>ina, a costly gift, wMto the MHG, meiden 
retained the literal meaning of horse ; the formula ■ sohij und gesohirr,' skip and 
harnesa, which afterwards meant the land-ahip (waggon) and its rigging, may 
originally have sigailied tha Bea-^bip, which ON. and AS. poets in varying phrase 
deuominate ' sea-horse,' Andr. and EL xiiiT.-v. ; even in the French Siuipüc. 
3, 4C I find ' to put the wooden water-horse to his paces' = to sail. This borders 
closely ou the notion of demonic «ea-horscB (p. 490). 

^ The peraunifications Hamur and ilerii an weapons of the highest gods, and 
thoir counterpart the feminiue »pindle and necklM«, support each other (eonf. 
p. 2Ü4). The hammer waa left to grow diabolic (ch. XXXTIT) and superstitioua 
(XXXVII), but the wen would not allow their sword to be diühonoured. The In- 
diana personified and apostrophized the sacrißcial knife (Götting. anz. 1831, p. 
17Ü2). 
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leiba (Graff 3, 855), more exactly hrataleipa, on comparing wliich 
with the AS. swoorda Mfe, homera lafo (Beow. 5808. 5654), i.e. 
läfe preceded, by a genitive, we see that Hredau or Hredean 14fe 
would originally mean jewellery the legacy (leavings) of the god- 
dess, which afterwards all women divided among them. And this 
explanation is supported by several other things. Not only do 
the Norse skalds designate woman in general by the name of any 
ornament that sho wears; but Freyja herself, whose bosom, is 
adorned with that costly Brisinga, men (Goth. BreiaiggS mani ? 
p. 30G), Ü3 mother earth too wears her ' iartiar men' the green- 
sward (p. 643)j gave birth to a divine daughter identical with 
herself, whose name also gets to mean ornament and jewelry. 
Sn. 37 says, she was called Hnoss, and was so beautiful that 
everything elegant and precious was named Imoasir ; ' haossir 
velja/ Stem. 233^ means to select jewelry for a present. Knoas 
may either be derived from hno&, glomus, nodus (as hlass from 
hlaSa, seas fi.'om sitja), or be connected with an OHG. form hnust, 
nust, nusc (Graff 2, 1006-7) ; either way it so obviously agrees 
with bris (compages, nodus), or with nuata (anaula), nuskil (6bula), 
that it is wonderfully like the Brisinga (or Brisinga} men of the 
mother. But elsewhere we find Freyja provided with another 
daughter Gersimi (Sa. 212. Yngl. saga c. 13), whose name ex- 
hibits the same notion over again, nay it has found its way, like 
rhedo, into ancient legal phraseology. Gersemi (fem.) means costly 
ornament, cimelium (Gloss, to Griäg&s p. 26), also arrha, and tnnlcta 
pactitia; the Östgöta-lag giptab. 18 has gärsimi, the Vestgota-lag 
p. 140 gorsimar, the Dau. laws giorsnm, giorsum ; even A.S. 
records repeatedly use the phrase * gsersuman, gersuman niman,' 
görsumam capere in the sense of thesaurum, cimelium (Spelm. p. 
263*. Ducange 3, 513), bat I have not come across it in the poets. 
As the AS. -sum answers to OHG. -aam (Gramm. 2, 574), I con- 
jecture aa OHG. karosemi (from karo, gar, yare, paratus) mean- 
ing the same aa wip-garawi, mundus muliebris (Grafif 4, 241) ; 
we should then have learnt three new equivalents for the gerade 
of our Germau law : rhedo, hnoss, gersemi, all of them personified 
and deified as Mreda^ Hnoss, öersemi. Again, it occurs to me 
that in the story of Oswald, one that teems with mythical allusions 
(think of Tragemuud.aud the raven all but Odinic), there appears 
a maiden Spange (Z. f. d. a. 2, 96-7. 105, ver Spauge 103, vor 
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Spange 115j like ver Hilde, ver Gaue)j^ plainly a personified 
apange (armilla), a meaning highly appropriate to the beantiful 
princess. Such goddesses of female adornment and of household 
implements may also be supposed among the Lithuanian deities 
named in Lasicz p. 48-9. Nddala the snuggling, insinuating 
(p. 246) occurs at least as an OHG. proper name in Irmino 187'' j 
compare the personal relation attributed to air and kntfr (p. 881). 
Hloch we have explained (p. 401, conf. 431-2) as Manoha, catena 
(see Suppl.). 

Latin, Romance and German poems of the Mid. Ages, as early 
as the 12th cent, it seems to me, introduce the player's die as a 
personal demonic being; the Cod. Monac. ol. benedicfcobur. 160* 
fol, 94 contains the following passage : ' cam sero esset una gens 
lusorum, venit Dßdtis in medio eoram, et dixit, Fraus vobis ! 
nolite cessare ludere, pro dolore enim vestro missus sum ad vos ;' 
and fol. 97^ speaks of the ' secfca Decii' i.e. o£ dicers. Other 
auths. are giv^en by Dncange sub v. Decius =; talus, taxillus, with 
a correct explanation of the word by the Fr. äi, 0. Fr. dez, Prov. 
dat, datz. It. Sp. dado =■ La,t. datus,^ because in playing ' dare ' 
was used for edere, jacere. The same Munich codex fol. 95'' 
furnishes another remarkable phrase : "^nil hie expavescimus preter 
Hashardi miuas,' the threatenings of the die ; yet ' hasehart/ 
which is known to MHG. poets also,^ can only be traced to the Fr, 
hasart, hasard, whose own origin is obscure, whose wider meaning 
brings it sooner to the verge of personification. Add to all this, 
that the Indian myth makes Bvapara, a demon, squeeze himself 
into the dice, and that these come in the shape of birds, Bopp's 
Nalus pp. 38-9. 50 {see Suppl.). 

Scarcely will a deification grow out of notions of place; on the 
other hand, the idea and name of a deity can be transferred to 
space. Thus from the heathen Hali, Hel, arose the christian hell ,• 
the ON". Laufey (p. 246} is perhaps another instance, and the idea 
of a god often mingles with that of wood and grove. 



' Ettmiiller'B text has an erroneoua tinmeaning Pange. 

* Gonf. 1^, lez. It. lato, Bp. lado, Lat. latus \ -ah, nez. It. nato, Sp. nado, Lat, 
natua ; pr^, prez, Prov. pratz, It. prato, 8p. prado, Lat. pratutn. 

* ExampleH coll. in Z. f. d. a. I, 577; to wliich may bo atkled : ' spil goteilet 
ftf bret aid an Imsehatt,' Gate fiaa 1093, ' den hasehart werfen,' Tauler'a SermonB 
in Cod. Argent. A, 89. 
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Abstract immaterial objects open a far wider field for personifi- 
catioaa j and bere we Bee female ones decidedly predominate over 
male. 

Of the latter the moat atriking iastancea are, I tbinkj the 
following;. Donar is pictured at once as father and grandfatlier 
(p. 167) ; Aija to tbe Lappa, Ukko to tbe Finns, are grandfather 
as well as tlinnder. • Wunsehf Oskij a name of Wuotan (p. 143) 
signifies mncli tlie same as the female figures Sälida, Fruma,Xopt9 ; 
and the Gr. tto^o? (wish, longing) occasionally occurs as HoÖos. 
If I am right in my interpretations of Gihika (p, 137), Qduts (pp. 
23. 367— 72), Sigi (pp. 27.371), we can easily find female beings 
to match them also. All these names belonged to the highest 
god, whose creative bounty blesses ; others to his near kinsman 
the majestic god of war ; Wig (pugna, p. 203, conf. Graff 1, 740) 
and Hadii (pp, 207. 223), to which many feuiale names corre- 
spond, Hilta, etc,^ With Yggr (p. 208) I have identified the 
Pallor and Pavor of the Eomans ; Omi, Woma is better explained 
as elemental. What comes neai'er to Wig and Hadu is Death, 
Daußus (p. 842), which likewise from a male becomes a female 
person j that death is immediately related to hunger is shewn 
in our language, Goth, svults being mors, and ON. aultr fames 
[Germ, sterben. Eng. starve], like Xtfi6<t hunger, Xotfiof pesti- 
lence; and personifications start up on every side: hungr is 
Hel's dish, sultr her knife (Sn. 33), Herhout (Renart 23362. 
Roman de la rose 18097} ia a visitation of famine, a name I derive 
from the OHG. Heribalt, for Hunger stalks like a mighty warrior 
through the world : ' ferid unmet grot Hujigar h^tigrim obar 
helido barn/ Hel. 132, 8, ' der Sunger gie überal, breite sich 
in diö werlt wite,' Dint. 3, 101. The Roman Fames is fem., her 
personality comes out in Ov. Met. 8, 800. Doubt still hangs over 
the comparison attempted on p. 374 between a MHG. Billich and 
the Eddie Bil or Bil, whose own being is as yet unexplained j 
but that the sexes do interchange is most satisfactorily proved 
by the frequent appearance, side by aide, of an identical god and 
goddess, who are parent and child, or brother and sister, as 
NiörSr and Nerthua, Freyr and Freyja, Liber and Libera. So 
Berhta became Berehlolty p. 279 (see Suppl.). 



' Bnaoder Zornli, Ergsrli (p. 274). 
bear'a hide as bcather of Zenklein, 



H. Sachs i. 5, 538<' exhibits HederUin la a 
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Of goddessea and godlike women that have sprung out of 
moral ideas, the number ia far greater (p. 397). Under various 
forma a divine mother stands beside the father or grandfather : 
frau Uote, ancestress of all the heroic families (Zeitschr. f. d. a. 1, 
21) J Holda the gracioas, Berlda the bright, Fronwa, Freyja the 
fair or happy, Sippia, Sif the kindly (p. 309). Folia, FuUa, 
Abundia m^eans fulness of blessing rather- than fuU-moon ; the 
Bomans hallowed Oopia with her horn of plenty ; * aurea fruges 
Italiae pleno defundit Copia cornn,' Hor. Ep. i, 12, 28. 'diveaque 
meo bona Copia cornu est,' Ov. Met. 9, 85. Snotra, the wise, 
well-behaved, Sn. 38 ; the word lived on aa an adj., Grotb. snutrs, 
AS. snotor, ON. snotr, prudena, callidus, liter, emunctae naria, 
OHG. snozar by rights, but snotar appears to be used also (Graff 
6, 845) J any discreet sensible woman can be called snoira. 
Three äsynjor, who are protectresses in the sense of the Koman 
Tutela, are cited by Sn. 38 : Vor, OHG. prob, Wara, she who is 
aware and wary, from whom nothing can be hidden; Syn, who 
guards the doorway, with which I connect the Goth, sunja Veritas, 
sunjöns defensio (sunjo p. 310 was an error), and the aunnis 
excnsatio found in our oldest laws^ so that the meaning seems to 
be defence; ff/w, whom Frigg has set for the protection of all 
men that are in peril, from hliaa tueri, fovere.^ Even llali, Halja 
is a sheltering goddess, who bides us in the bosom of the under- 
worldj and originally a kind one. 

From the oft-recurring phrases : ' was im thiu fruraa gibidig,' 
Hel. 110, 2. 130, 13; 'thiu frama ist hiar irougit,' 0. i, 15, 32; 
'thaz in thiu fruma quern an waa' 16, 17 ; 'so qoimit thir fruma 
in henti* 18j 42; 'na uns thiu frama irreimti,' O. ii. 14, 120; 
one would think this fruma (lucrum, utilitas) had once had a 
personal Fruma underlying it, especially aa the OS. gibidig 
gibidi, AS. gifeJSe (datus, concessus) is habitually used of superior 
gifts of fortune: tir gifeSe (gloria concessa), Jad. 136, 5; edd 



I Snorri, in proof of the thr«« goddesaeB, qnotes as many proverbs: 'kona 
verßr vüT hesB er lion verSr vl«,' a woman ia wary of what she is aware of ; ' syn er 
fyrir eett,' a defence ia net up (when oae denies hia guilt, conf. Fornm. ßög. 9, 6 ; 
hanu setti bnr syn fjri, o\ bau'S sMrslor) ; 'sA er for'Saz hleiiiir,' he that ia struggling 
leauB (on the tutelary goddeds). From hlina to slant, KMrtiv, inoliaar«, (Jotli. 
bluinau, cornea the causative hleina to Icaa, Gotb. hbUnjan. Hläina in Gothic is 
collifl, [slanting or] ßhelteiing hill ? I do Dat »ee bow to reoouoile with this the sentte 
atthljated to hliii of a (shelttiriiig ?) tntu (p. SSI). 
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gifeSe (opes concessae) .^ Like the above ' thiu frama uns ir- 
reimta' we have 'then thiu sdlida gireim/ 0. i. 3, 17; giriman 
again is a higher * falling to one's lot/ and iu 0. iii. 9, H. 12 is 
the combination: 'fruma thana fuartaj siilida inti heili.' And 
ßälida, like fruma, comes * in henti/ to hand. The unquestionable 
personifications of Sälida have been treated p. 864, etc. 

The OHG. name Sigukepa would suit a victory-giving valkyr, 
as the Nome Victoria or NUt) is iu like manner named Sigrdrifa 
(p. 435); drifa is one that drives, and the name Brtfa was also 
fitly given to a goddess of the snowstorm, for in the heat of battle 
darts and arrows fiy liko snowflakes,' Holda sends out the flakes, 
Wuotan the arrows. Our Bellona was both Eiltia and Kuudia 
(p. 422). 

Beside these divine or at least superhuman beings, from whom 
proceeded splendour, Light, shelter, deliverance and a heap of 
blessings, especially victory, there were also others who were 
imagined as personifications of single virtue-ft : as deity branched 
out bodily into separate powers, its spiritual attributes appeared 
likewise as though distributed into raySj so as to shine before 
mankind. But here again, honour, love, truth, gentleness, shame, 
self-control and pity all assume the guise of goddesses, because 
the people were accustomed from of old to hand over all that was 
fair and gracious to the female sex (see Suppl.) . 

lb was the accepted belief that, Uke the wise-women of 
heathenism (pp. 400. 424), the virtues selected favourites with 
whom to lodge and consort. OiFended or wronged by evil-doing, 
they took their leave, and returned io the heavenly dwelling, the 
place of their birth. In this too they are like the swan-wives, 
who after long sojourn among men suddenly take wing and seek 
their better home (p. 427). 

Such notions must reach a long way back, and be widely spread. 
Hesiod in "Epya 198 — 200 tells how AlBaxi and Nifiecrt^, Shame 
and Remorse^ having wrapt them in white raiment (put the swan« 



1 EMgifu, OHQ. Otikepa, a wonuui'a namesopea largiene, might translate the 
Lat. goddess Opa. 

' Ac veluti Boreae sab tempore nis glomerattt 

flpargjtur, baud aliter eaevaa jeeore sagittna. Waltt. 188. 

Von beidenthalbon floacli daz ecoz (&e\v tbe Bhots) 

aled diclce h6 äer enö (as thick as fsnow), Alex. 2886 (d235j. 

Daz geschoz als diu snie gie (went), 

and die würfe under daz her (and the äairts among them). Wigal. 10978. 
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shift on), depart from men to the immortal gods. We still say, 
Truth and Honour are gone out of the land; a chroaicler of the 
14th cent. (Bölimer'a Fontes 1, 2) writes: 'tunc enim pax in 
exilium migravlt.' Kl. 1575: 'ja eJiio^il viin vi'owe Ere beliben in 
dem Ache, aid also jaemerliche die ßre tragende sint gelegen, 
wer solt si denne widerwegen, swenn ir geswtchet diu kraft ? des 
het gar die meisterschaf t min lieber vater Rüedegßr. vrowe Ere 
did wirt nimmer m^r mit solchem w^anache getragen, als er sie 
truoc hl sinen tageo/ (Honour will not stay, now her bearers 
are in such pitiful case. Who is to steady her, when strength 
fails her ? R. tad the secret ; ahe^ll never again be borne as he 
bore her.) The hero to whom dame Honour had attached herself, 
knew how to maintain her equilibrium, to carry her upright. 
Nithart 135 speaks of a female being Vromuot (merry-mind) in 
a way that excludes a human person j something mythical must 
lie at the back of it. Hilträfc and some other maidens are to 
meet for dancing, and with them shall fare M'omuot, 'din ist ir 
aller wisel/ queen -bee of them all. They brought their atten- 
dants, she at springtime had entered the land^ but afterwards she 
ig missing, slie has ßed out of Austria, probably because she was 
not held in honour there. The poet closes this (first) song with 
the exclamation : ' could we but win her back, we should bear 
her on our hands,^ as the hero of the houi- (a king, a bride) is 
raised on high and carried about ; the passage on Rüdiger sug- 
gests the same kind of ' chairing.' In the second song we are 
told that Fromuot fareth sorrowful from land to land in search of 
cheerful men ; now who so certain of his happiness and luck, 
that he dare send an embassy to her ? Why, none but prince 
Friderich, his court by all means leb her visit. It is mirth and 
gaiety that have left the kingdom : fromüete, OHG. frawamuati, 
OS. fröraöd (Hel. 35, 1) means jovial, but Froniuot likewise 
occurs as a woraan^s name (Graff 2, 699), it is that of Sigeminne's 
handmaid in Wolfd. C73'5-6-7. 719, and the personification 
may have its reason in ancient ways of thinking.^ In a poom of 
the early part of the 15th cent. (Z. f. d.a. 1, 424),_/Va'w Gerechtig- 
kcii (righteousness) and her companions say : * now am I clean 



' The emendation proposed in Altd. bl. 1, 371, ' vrou Maot,' is actuolly fonod 
in MsH. 8, 2IÖ'', in case the var. lectt. 708'" have lial full joatiue done them. But 
I have novtir met with the aimplä MuQt as a woman'a name. 
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Tejected and driven to another land ... we all have taken 
flight and are cltased out of tiie land/ So Helbl. 7, 61 makes 
Wdrheit (veritas) and Trimm (ßdes) quit the country, but what 
he further tells of WArheit is peculiar, how she slipt into a 
parson, and nestled in his cheek, but left him at last when he 
opened his lips, 7, 65 — 102. In 7, 751 vices are summoned to 
creep (aHefen) into a judge. So that both virtues and vices, like 
the daemon, take up their abode in men, and retire from tbem 
again. But such fancies were not far to seek, and even the elder 
poets make Minne especially visit the heart of man, possess it, 
e.g. MS. 1, 26'' : ' ach aiieze Minnef fliege dich in ihr herze, und 
gib ir minnen muot ! ' Notice too the naive queation the daughter 
puts to her mother, MS. 2, 260' : ' nu eage mir ob diu Minne lebe 
und hie bi uns M erde si, aid ob uns in den lüften swebe (or 
hovers in the air above us) ? * She has heard of higher beings, 
whom ehe imagines living in the air, as the heathen valkyra 
glided through it. ^ The mother answers, speaking of Verms : 'si 
vert unsihtic (travels viewless) als ein geisf, si en hat niht ruowe 
(no rest) naht noch tac j ' conf. p. 456. 

In the Gute frau 576 : 'do kam vrou ScFlde und^re, die warden 
sme geverten (companions), die in bit dicke ernerten vou aller 
slahte swasre (oft saved him from harm);^ 611: 'im enschatte 
ouch niht sere, daz vrou Scalde und vrou Ere sich Bin unterwanden 
(took charge), do si'n M der sträze vunden (found him on march). 
vrou S. löste im diu pfant (difficulties), dar nach versatzte si ze 
hant vroti K aber viirbaz.' Dietr. 49 : ' des hete diu Ere zuo im 
fluht (resorted), durch daz (because) er ir so schöne pflac (treated);' 
105 : ' daz er die Ere het ze M&.' MS. 3, 174» : 'uro Ere kumt 
mit im gerant.* Wartb. kr. cod. Jen. 112 : ' ver Triuwe nam 
(took) aa sich die Scham-, sam tete diu Zuhf, diu Kitische (so 
did courtesy, chastity), Milte und Ere alsam, si jÄhen daz ir aller 
vriedel waere (they all declared their darling was) der vürste da 
üz Diiringe lant; ' the preceding stanzas make it clear that dame 
Faith commands and leads the other five (see Suppl.). 

It wag clumsy of Otfried, after making Karitas (iv. 29) spin 
and weave the Saviour's tunic ^ in the manner of a heathen norn. 



' The ttmica, inconiutilii (giscaffita sin mit filn kteinSn fadamon job unginäten 
red'non klein6ro gamo), and ace. to the Orendellied span by Mary and wrought 
by Helena. Whence arose this mytli!' Qieg. Tni. mirae. I, 6 has Already ' tunic» 



MILDE. MINNE. MAZE. 



to give Her for sisters two anfeminine ideas, ' fridu ' and * reht ' 
(7. 23, 125); tbe Latin Caritas^ Pan:, JusHtia would more fitly 
have diacbarged the office of fafceSj and a German Sippa and Rehti 
would have answered to them: Notker in Cap. 133 manages 
better, when he translates Concordia, Fides, Pudicitia by Oemein- 
muotif Tritca, Chiushi. I bring these examples to shew how 
familiar anch peraonificationa were even in the 9- 10th cent, ; they 
need not have been invented or introduced first by the MHG. 
poeta. 

Minna, even in OHG. (p. 59), conld signify not only Caritas, 
but amor and cnpido ; and there is nothing offensive in Veldek's 
Laviaia and Eneas addressing Venus as Minne (En. 10083. 
10948) ; in Hartmann, Wolfram and Walther, fron Minne appears 
bodily (Iw. 1537. 1638. Parz. 288, 4. 30. 291—5. Walth. 14, 
10. 40, 36. 55, 16), and Hartmann, who is fond of interweaving 
dialogue, has a talk with her, Iw. 2971 seq., a thing imitated in 
Gute frau 328-4G-80. Afrowe Maze (modus, meetness) occurs in 
Walfch. 46, 83; a frou Witze in Paris. 288, 14. 295, 8; examples 
of frou Ere were given a page or two back, and of fron Solide 
p. 865-6. These personifications are brought in more sparingly 
by Gotfried and Conrad, yet in the Trist. 10929 diu Maze cuts 
out a garment, and just before that comes the fine passage (10900) 
on Isot's figure : ' als si din Minne draate ir selber z'eimQ veder- 
spil, dem Wunsche z'einem endezil, dSi für er niemer koraen kan,' 
as if Venus had made her for a toy to herself, and for utmost 
bound to Wish, that he can never get beyond. Tristan 4807 has 
' din gotinne Minne,' and Parz, 291, 17 once frou Liebe as well as 
frou Minne. Frou Ere is freq. in Frauenlob : ' dh hUt vrow Ere 
ir wiiaschelruot ' 41, 18; * vroun Even diener' 134, 18; ' vronn 
Ere7i bote' 194, 8 j she excludes ' unwip * from her castle (veaten) 
274, 18; ' vroun Eren atriize ' 384-5 (see Suppl.). 

In the 14- 15th cent, these fancies are carried to excess, and 
degenerate into mere allegories : my ladies, the Virtues, instead 
of coming in, one at a time, where they are wanted to deepen the 
impressiveness of the story, intrude themselves into the plot of 
the whole story, or at least of long formal introductions and 
proems. And yet there is no denying, that in these preludes, 



Cbrlsti non consnta.' 
John 19, 23.] 



[The author forgets the ' coat without seam,' x<rüi»' Afifta<pot, 
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nearly all of one traditional pattern^ which even Hans Sachs is 
excessively fond of, there occur now and then shrewd and happy 
thoughts, which muafc be allowed to possess a mythical signifi- 
cance. By degrees all the devices of poetry were ao used up, 
the art was so denuded of her native resources^ that no other 
expedient was left her; our Mythology will have to remember 
thia, and in stray features here and there recognise [mangled but] 
still palpitating figures even of the heathen time. When the 
poet has missed his way in a wooded wild, and beside the mur- 
muring spring comes upon a wailing wife, who imparts advice 
and information, what is this but the apparition of a wish-wife 
or valkyr, who meets the hero at the forest fount, and makes 
a covenant with him ? And that dwarfs or giants often come 
between, as servants of these wild women, and conduct to their 
dwelling by a narrow path, this also seems no invention, but 
founded on old tradition. 

Out of many examples I will select a few. MS. 2, 136'': Ich 
kam geriten üf ein velt vür einen gi-üenen wait, da vant ich ein 
vil scboen gezolt (tent), dar under saz diu Triuwe, si wand ir 
hende, si bot ir leit, si schrö vil lilte...' mio schar ist worden al ze 
kleine (my followers are grown far too few).* Cod. Berol. 284 
fol. 57-8 : By a steep cliff in the greenwood lives Virtue, and on 
a high rock beside it her sister dame Honour , with whom are 
Loyalty, Bowitij, Meekness, Manhood, Truth and Constancy, be- 
wailing the death of a count of Holland. Ls. 1, 375 (a charming 
tale) I On a May morning the poet is roused from sleep by a 
passionate cry, he starts up, goes into the forest, and climbs over 
steep rocks, till high up he reaches a delectable flowery vale, and 
in the dense thicket spies a little wight, who rates him soundly 
and wishes (like Laurin) to impound him for trampling his lady's 
roses. When pacified at last, he tells him that here in a strong- 
hold not to be scaled lives dame Uonour with five maidens of 
her household, named Adeltrut, Schamigunt, ZuhtUebe, TmjenthUt 
and Mdzebura (the ancient Hiltia, Gundia, Drdt, p. 422). Ls. 3 
83 : A woman on a pilgrimage, having lost her way in the wooded 
mountains, comes to a little blue house, in which there sits an 
ancient dame clothed in blue, who receives her kindly. Thia 
good dame calls herself the Old Minne, she still wears the colour 
of truth, but now she ia banished from the world. The pilgrim 
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jonmeys on to tte tent of Tovn^ Minne, who like her playmate 
Wa7tlcelmut (fickle-mind, a fem. formed like FrAinuot} wears 
cbeekered garments, and is busy entering naen and women's 
names in a book (like tbe parca and wurd, p. 406 n.), and pro- 
claims the new ways of the world. In the end Old Minne de- 
clares that she hopes some day to appear again among men, and 
drag the false Minne openly to justice. A song in MsII. 3, 437* 
describes how daTfie Honour sits in judgment, with Loyalty^ 
Charit \j and Manhood on her right. Shame, CkaHity and Modera- 
tion on her left. P. Suchen wirt xxiv. : The poet follows a narrow 
path into a great forest, where a high mountain rises to the 
clouds : a dwarf meets hira at the mouth of a cave, and informs 
him; of a court to be held in that neighbourhood by dame Gon- 
stancrj and Justice. He goes on his way, till ho cornea to the 
judgment-seat, before which be sees Minne appear as plaintiff, 
followed by Moderation, öhantüij, Shame, and Modeftfif, he hears 
her cause pleaded and decided, but frau Minne spies him in his 
lurking-place. H. Sachs i. 273'': In May time, in the depth of 
the forest, on a lofty moss-grown rock, the poet is met by a hairy 
wood-wife, who guides him to the tower of dame Oharittj, shows 
him through her chambers, and at last brings him before the 
high dame herself, who sends him away not empty-handed. The 
rock-dwelling in the wooded mountain seems an essential part of 
nearly all these narratives : it is the ruined castle in which the 
* white lady ' appears, it is the tower of Veleda, MengloS, Brunhild 
(p. 96 n.}. Are the companions, 'playmates/ by whom dame 
Honour is attended, as the highest virtue by the lower ones, to 
be traced back to a retinue of priestesses and ministering virgins 
of the heathen time ? to valkyrs and messengers of a goddess ? 
Dame Era, Aiza (p. 414 n,) may go a long way back by that very 
name : in the story from P. Suchenw. xxiv. 68 is uttered the 
notable precept * ere all frouwen fin ! ' honour all gentle dames 
(p. 398 ; and see Suppl.) 

As & counterpart, there are personifications of Vices too, but 
far fewer and feebler, as our antiquity in general does not go 
upon dualism, and in higher beings the idea of the good prepon- 
derates. Besides, when malignant daemons do appear, they are 
by preference made masculine: zorn (anger), hass (hate), neid 
(envy) ; though the Lat. ira and invidia are fem.^ and odium 
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remains neuter, like our general word for vice (laater) against 
tiie fern, virtue (tagend). It surprises me that no personification 
of ' Sünde ' f-, sin in the christian sense, is to be found in MHG. 
poets, for the word itself may lie very near the old heathen Sunja 
(p. 310)j inasmuch as defence and denial includes fault and ain; 
the notion of ' crying sins, deadly sins ' is BibUcal. Neither does 
' schuld * f. (causa, debitum, crimen) put in a personal appearance, 
the part she played of old (p. 407) seems totally forgotten ; wliat 
lends itself more readily to personification is Schande f. (dedecus) . 
It would be hard to find the negatives ' un^re, unmiide, unstaete ' 
treated as persons, and we only meet with Untriuwe in Frauen- 
lob 253, 5. 14; frou Unfuoge (unfitness) was quoted p. 311 n., but 
if, as is likely, the positive Gefuoge contains fundamentally a 
physical sense, it hardly falls under the category of vices, but like 
Unsaelde (p. 878) marks the negation of a state. In the Bible 
Guiot (Meon 2, 344) the three fair maids Gharite, Verite, Droiture, 
are confronted by three old and ugly ones, Traüon, Ypocrisie, 
Simonie ; virtue is always painted fair and godlike, vice foul and 
fiendish (see SuppL). 

The personification of Rumour is of high antiquity. It was 
very natural to think of it as a divine messenger sent out through 
the air, to listen to all that goeson, and bring tidings of it to 
the highest gods, who have to know everything. To the Greeks 
"OtTtra (voice, sound) was Aio'i 0776X09, II. 2, Ö3 ; 6crca ix J to?, 
Od. 1. 282: 

"Ocraa S' ap' äyyeXot Stxa Kara tttoKiv w-)(ero irdvTT}, 

Od. 24, 413. 

Another name is ^tjfuj, Dor. ^dfia, to whom, says Pausanias i. 
17, 1, as well as to "EXeo?, AlBws: and 'Op^i% there was an altar 
erected at Athens j the word is conn, with ^j?^/, ^17/it?, as the 
Lat. Fama is with fari and famen (in eSamen) ; I incline to refer 
4>^e AS. hSme, tnba, to the same, preferring that spelling to the 
commoner b^me. As there would otherwise be nothing in the 
Edda parallel to this Fama, it is perhaps allowable to find her in 
the goddess Gnd, Sn. 33, whom Frigg sends out on her errands 
(at eirindum sinum) to all parts of the world ; through air and 
sea she rides on a steed named Hofvarpnir (who flings out the 
hoof), she will neither fly nor drive, but ride through the air, and 
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all highflown things are said to ' gnasfa : ' our Gotfried in a song 
puts ' gnaben ' by the side of ' flyiog, flowing, trotting, creeping/ 
Hofvarpnir may have been a winged horae,^ but to the Greeks 
and Romans Fama herself was winged, and this appears to me to 
have arisen out of the notion of a bird that bore tidings as a 
divine mesaenger : • ex ipsa caede volucrem nuntium mittere ' in 
Cic. pro Roscio 36 simply meana the speediest intimation, conf. 
Perta 2, 578 : ' aubito venit nuntius pennigero volatu/ In our 
folksongs birda do errands (p. 672), and OSinu has two ravens 
for his chosen measengers, but their ojBBce could also be handed 
over to divine beings of secondary rank, as Zeus employs Iris and 
Ossa, and the notion of angel has arisen directly out of that of 
messenger. Virgil's famous description of Fama, small at first, 
but qaiokly growing to enormous size {Aen. 4j 173) with innu- 
merable feathers, eyes, ears, and mouths, seems almost borrowed 
from the image of a bird getting fledged; at all events the 
St. Gall monk (Pertz 2, 742) delivers himself thus : ' cum fama 
de minima meisa (sup. p. G83) super aquilarum magnitudinem 
excresceret.' Other writers : * daz mwre (news) do vedere gewan, 
witen f uor ea ze gaiszen/ Mar. 144. * alsas flouJc Morgänes tot, 
als ob er fiücke wasre/ so flew M.'s death as if it were fledged. 
Trist. 5483. 'ein boese moeve wirt gar schiere vlücke,' ill news is 
soon fledged. Renn. 16210. Yet Veldeck, just where we might 
have expected an imitation of Yirgil, has merely : ' do daz mmre 
vf brach — uz qiiam-^üz spranc/ En. 1903-10-97, not giving it 
wings, though he does make it grow : "^daz moere ivahsen began,' 
9185. 12575; conf. Geo. 521: 'diu moere in der stunde (iUico) 
wuohsen/ Most of the other poets confine themselves to the 
image of flight : ' leidiu niumare (ill news) diu nu ßlegetit in diu 
laut,' Pf. Chuonr. 7544. * daz meere fluoc do witen/ Mar. 45 ; 
* do daz »icere chom. geßogen ^ 214. ' do J^J^^e« disiu mitre von 
lande ze lande,^ Nib. 1362, 2 ; ' do fingen diu mcere von schare 
baz ze schare' 1530, 1. 'ob diz mmre iht verre (far) fliige?* 
Wh. 170, 20. * din mmre fingen über daz velt,' Wigal. 2930. 's6 
daz tnaire ie verrer vUuget, s6 man ie m^r gelinget,' the farther it 
flies, they tell more lies, Freid. 136^3. 'mcere vliegejit in diu 



' Like PegasBB; coDf. the 0. Boh. ßloaB of Mater verb. 215 : kridlateo (altttua) 
PegaauB eq^aas ^ejitoni, i^ui ' tama. " iuterpretatur, 
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lant,' Karl 116'.^ M. Neth. poets also make their fem. niemare 
fly: * niemare ghevloghen/ Floris 358; but often, like Veldeck 
above, they make her run or leap like started game : ' die niemare 
liep ' 173 J * die niemare sal hpen' 1295 ; and with this agree the 
Dan. ' det springer nu saa vide/ DV. 1, 63, and perhaps the 
AS. ' hloed w!de sprang,' Beow. 36, if blaed (flatus, OHG. piat) 
may here be taken for fama. In a passage quoted above, p. 78, 
fama is imagined walking, and ' gressus snos retorquens.' Now, 
vivid as these representations are, it is not personification that 
lies at the bottom of them, as we may see by the vague neater 
m^wre, OHG. märi ; the OHGr. md,rida, Goth. m^ri]>a (us-iddja 
mSri)>a is, i^^Xdev rj axor) avrov, Mark 1, 28) would have lent 
itself more readily to that, but MHG. had no mssrde in nse, 
though Latin writers undoubtedly retained /«ttui, e.g. in Helmold 
1, 65: 'interim volat haec fama per universam Saxoniam.' 
Hartmann in Er. 2515 personifies frowe Melde, while Tybo, a 
Dan. poet of the 17th cent., more floridly names her Fyg-om-hy 
(aestuans per terram, from fyge, ON. fiuka), and gives her a 
fiedreham, Nyerup*s Digtek. 2, 185. Ovid in Met. 12, 30 seq. 
attributes to Fama a house with innumerable approaches, and 
this is elaborately imitated by Conrad in Troj. 179''. 180*, only 
for fame he puts a masc. Liumet, OHG. hliumunt, our leumund 
(Gramm. 2, 343. Graff" 4, 1100), who together with his followers 
is winged, and flies forth, but signifies more the listening fama ; 
conf. Goth, hliuma^auris, and Liumending = Favor in N. Cap. 
51. To such male beings would correspond the Lat. rumor, of 
which we read in Isengr. 13 : 'Rumor per saltus et arva tonans'; 
or the ON. qvittr : * s4 kvittr flo i bygSum,* Fornm. sog. 9, 237 
(see Suppl.). 

' ' Die SBchtesal vlouc aber al ; ' < ir echte tIouc in die Isnt,' Eaiserchr. 6406-79. 
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Greek Examination Papers in Grammar and. Idiom. 2*. M, 

—^—^ K«T. [In th* prvaa. 

By the Rmv, P. Fbobt, MA, St. John's OoUegBi Cambridge. 
Materials for LaUn Prose Oompocltlon. By the Ute Gev. P. 

Frost, M.A. New Fdition. Foap 8to 2a. Key (for Tubora only), 4«. 

Materials for Greek Pro«e OompocltloD. New Edit. Fcap. Ovo. 

2«. 6d. Key (for Tutor« only), 5a. 

Fl<n11«tfam^ FoetlaTun. Elegiao Extcaots from Grid and Tibolliu. 

Hew Edition. Witli Kotea. Foap. Bto. &. 
By H. A. BoLSBB, LLJ)., formerly Fellow of Trinity Coll., Camb. 
FoUonun gUTola. Part I. Paeaagea for Translation into Latin 

£Q«giac and HeFoio Tarae. lltli Edition. Poit Sro. 7a. Sd. 
> pBjTt n. Select Passages for Translation mto Latin Lyrie 

Uid Oomic Iambic VerH, Srd Edition. PoatSro. Sa. 
FoUa BilTnle, eive Eolog» Poetamm Angtioonim in Latinimi et 

OnMOm WBTeFMS. Bro. ToL II. 4a. äd. 
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rallimim Oexttiurto. 8fll«et Passagea lor TitDBlstion into LkMb 

ud Greek Ptom. 10th Bdition. Foot Sro. St. 
Bo*lä Greoa : a Beriee of Elementajy Greek EieroineB. By B«t. J. W. 

DaTÜ, M.A., and B. W. a^dddter, U.A. Srd Rdition. Feap. Sro. 3>. M. 
Ofeek YersB Oompoittlon. Sy G. Preston, M.A. 5th Edition. 

CroWTj 8to. 4a. 6ti. 

QTOek PutioleB and theii Gombin&tioDB acoordiug to Attio Usage. 

A Bhort Treatiiae. Br V. A. P&Lej, ILA., LL.D. Sa. Bd. 
RiidimentB of Attic Construotioii and Idiom. By the Bot. 

W. 0. Comptoa, U.A., Aasutant Master at XTppingbnm School. 3s. 

A&UiöloglB. Qteeoa, A Seleotion of Ohoioe Greek Poetry, with NotM. 

hj V. Bt. JokD Thiflkerar. UK and Ch§afrr EdMion. i6ino. 4i. 6<1. 
AntboIoglA LatUtA. A Seleotion of Choice Latin Poetry, trom 

NnriuitoBoatMufliWitbHotea. S^Ber.l'.St. J.Tbackara;. ötb Editioa. 
UHU). U. Sd. 

TRANSLATIONS, SELECTIONS, &o. 

*^* Many ol the following books are well adapted for School Priftea. 
▲etiOhylvB. Translated into EngUsh Prose by F. A. Paley, U.A., 

LL.D. 2nil Bdition. 8to. 7a. 6d. 
Translated into English Yerae by Anna Biraowidk. 4th 

Bditjon. I'o«t Bto. 6s. 
BenMW. The Odes and Oaimen Bsimlare, In EngUsb Verse by 

J, Gcnuiigton, M.A, lUth edition. Foap. Sao. St. Sd. 
The Satires and Epistle«. In English Verse by J. Coniitg- 

ton, M.A, 7th editloii. 6i. 6<{. 
Flftto. Gorgiae. Translated by E. M. Cope, M.A. Svo. 2nd Ed. 7«. 
— Phaebns. Tran*.byF. A, PaIey,M.A.,LL.B. Sm. 8vo. 4#. 

ThwBtetne. Trans. byF,A.Paley,M.Ä.,IiL.D, 8m.8To. 4m. 

— Analyaieandlndeiof theDialogaefl. ByDr. Day. PostSvo. 5*. 

Sophocles. Oedipua Tyrannos. By Dr. Kennedy, 1/. 

The Dramas of. Rendered into English Verse by Sir 

Qeorge YoTiiur, Bart., M.A. Sto. 12«. öd. 

Tbieoorltoa. In English Verse, by 0. S. Calverley, U.A. New 

Edition, revieed. Crown 8to. 7». 6d. 
TnnBlattonB into English and Latia. By C. S. Calverley, M.A. 

PMtBro. 7t,«d. 
TraxLBlationa into EngÜBb, Latin, and Greek. ByB.C. Jebb,Litt.D., 

H.JftcJwou, Litt. D., and W. E.CniToy. M.A. Second Edition. 8«. 
Eztraats for Translation. By B. C. Jebb, Litt, D., H. Jackeon, 

Litt.D., and W, 11. Currejr, M.A. 4s. 6ii. 
Between IVhllea. Translations by Rev. B, H. Kennedy, DJ>. 

2nd Kdition, reTiBed. Orowa 8yo. 5*. 
Babrinae OoroUa in Hortnlis Begiae Soholae Salopienaia 

Contcxnemnt Tree Viri Floribiw J/BgemAia. Fonrth Edition, thowmithty 

R«Tiied and B«aitaBj«d. Largre po« 8to. 10«. ed. 

REFERENCE VOLUMES. 
A Itatin Qnumnar. By Albert Harkness. Poet 8vo. 6«. 
^— — By T. H. Eey, M.A. fith Thousand. Poet 8vo. 8*. 
A Short Latin Qrammar for Sohoola. By T. H. Key, M.A. 

F.&.8. I6th Bdition. Post Svo, Si. Sd. 

A. a&lde to the Choice of Olauloal Booka. By J. B. Mayor, M .A. 
3rd Edition, Crows Sro. 4a. fid. 
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A Htofeory of Homan Literature. Bj Prof. Teofiel. BoTiaad 

Vif Prof. Dr. Scliwabe, »uil traixalatod by Prof. Watr, of Kind's OoUffgo. 
'i *ol8. [(mmodtaiMw. 

Tbe Tlieatre of Um Qraeks. By J. W. Doualdeon, DJ). l(m 
Bdltvon. Po8t Svo. 5«. 

Kel6hU«7% liytbology of Oreeoa and Italr- 4th Bdltioo. 5*. 



CLA6SI0AL TABLES. 

lifttln Aooldence. By tbe Bcy. F. Pzoflt, M.A. 1«. 

Lfttla VersLäloatton. !■. 

Not^bllia QusBdam ; or the Prinoipal TeniieB of moet of the 

Irragular Qroek Voi^ and Blementarjr Qroek, lAtin, uid Trenob Ckn- 

alrodtion. "Sov Edition. U, 
Rlohmond Rulea for the Ovldian Dlflüoh, Ao. By J, Täte, M.A. U. 
The PrlncipleB of Latin Syntax- 1*. 
Oreak Verbs. A Catiilogne of Torbs, Irregnlar aad Defective. By 

J. 8. Bttini, T.C.D. MUi Edition, is. (id. 

Chreek Aooenta (Notea on). By A. Barry, D.D. New Edition, lt. 
Homerio Dialect. Ita Leading Forme and Feooliaritiee. By J. S. 

Baxd, T.C.D. New Edition, by W. O. Sutherford, LL.D. 1». 
GHeok Aooldeaoa. By the Bev. F. I^st, M.A. Ksw Edition. 1*. 



CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

AliUunetic for Sohoola. By C, FeniMebury, M.A, 4th Edition, 

Btereotypod, with or without aojawpre, 4». iM. Or in two parte, with or 

without answers, 2s. Sd, eavb. Part 2 t'Ontaiue tbe Camniemal Arifhmetie. 
Kx^KFLXB (nearly U0OÜ) , without anawors, in a eeparata toI. 3a. 

la vse at 8t. Paul's, Wincbtot^r, Wellini^ii, Cbarterhoiue, Merohatit 
Taylors', Cbrist's UD^pita.!, Shetborue, Shrewsbmy, &a. to. 
Algebra. Choice and Chance. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A 4th 

Edition. Si. 
Euclid. Books I.-Yl. and part of Books XI. and TTT , £y H. 

Deighton. 4«. 6d. Key (for Tutor» only), 5«. Book I„ roriiMcl, I*. 

Books I. and IL, U. ()d. Books I.-ITL, 3a. 
Eaalld. ExeroiBea on EncHd and in Modem Geometry. Bj 

J. McDowell, U.&.. Srd Edition. Si. 
Trigonometry. By J. M. Dver, M.A., and Rev, B. H. Whitcombe, 

iI.A., Asaiubuit }Iiuiter§, Eton College. [In tht prass. 

Trigonometry. Plane. By Kev. T Vyvy an, M,A. 3rd Edit 3#. 6«i. 
Oeometrical Conio Seotlons. By H. Q. WiUia, M.A. 5k. 
Oonics. The Elementary Geometry of, 6th Editiou, revised and 

enlarged. By C. Taylor, D.D. i». Bd. 
Solid Qeometry. By W. B. Aldis, M.A. 4th Edit, revised. 6j. 
Gheometrical Optics. By W. B. Miia, M.A. 3rd Edition, it. 
Blgid Dynamloa. By W. B. Aldia, M.A 1». 
Elementary OyuamioB. By W.aamott,M.A,D,O.L. 5th Ed. 6«. 
DynamioB. A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, So.D., P.B.S. 7«. 6d. 
HABt Ad Elementary Treatise. By W. Gamett, M.A., D.G.L. &th 

Bdition, rt.-Ti.'iecl and eolan^ed. 4i. 6(1. 
ESlementary PhyaioB. Examples in. By W. Gbillatly, M.A. it. 
Hydromeohanlos. By W. H. Beaant, tic.D., F.B.S. äthSdüioci. 

Part I. HydFa€Utia«. 5«, 
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MBthematloal Examples. By J. M. Dyei, M.A., Eton College, 

RDcl R. Prowde Smitb, M-A,, Chfältenham Collen«, üt. 

ICeotaanlos. ProlileiQB in Etementary. By W. Walton, M.A. 



W, 



CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS, 

A Striet of Elementary Treatises for the tue of Studentt. 
Aidthmeüo. By Bev.O.Elaee, M.A. Fcap. 8ro. 14th Edit. 3i.(]J 

By A, Wrigley, M.A. 3*. 6d. 

■ A ProgresBlTO Conrso of Examplee. With Answers. By 

J, W«tson, M.A. Vüi Edition, reriäcd. By W. P. Giiudia, B.A. 3«. 6d. 
Algebra. By the Eev. 0. Else«, M.A. SIL Edit. 4j. 

- --- Progresaive Couree of Examples. By Bev. W. P. 
M'Michael, M.A. , and B. Prowda Smitli. H.A. 4th Edition. 3*. 6d. Wttb 



AsBwera. 48. 6d, 
Plana Astronomy, An Intiodaction to, 

6tb Edition, revised. 4s. 
Gonlo SeotlonB treated Ooometrically, By W. H, 

7th Bdition. 4«. 6d. ßolntion to tto Biamplea. 4«. 

Enunciations and Figures Separately. Is. &d. 

Statloa, Elementary, By Ber. H. Goodwin, D.B. 2nd Edit 



By P. T. Main, M,A 
Beaant. ScO. 

'6s. 



HydfoBtatlos, Elementary, By W. H, Besant, Sc.D. I4th Edit. it. 

Solutions to the Proljlema. [Tn the press. 

MetuiuTation, AnEIem entary Treatise on. By B.T, Moore , M, A . 3« . 6rf, 

Newton's Frhioipia, The First Three Sections of, vith an Appen- 
dix i and the Kiuth and Eleventh Section». Bj J, H. EranE, M.A. Silt 
Kdition, b7 P. T. Mnin, U.A. 4«. 

AnalytloalOaometryforSclioolß, ByT.G.Vyryan. ütbEdit, 4«.6«i, 

OroelE Testament, Companion to the. By A. C. Barrett, M.A, 
5tb Edition, revised, Fcap. äro. 5i, 

Book of Common Prayer, An Historical and Explanatory Treatise 
tmfhe. B7 W. Q. Qumplirr, B.D. fitb Bdition. Fcap. 8to. 2s. 6i. 

MuBla, Text-book of. By Professor fi. C, Banister. 14th Edition, 
Terised. 5x. 

»-. Conoiae History of. By Rev. H. G. Bouavia Hnnt. 

Hob. Doc. Xhibliu. lltb Edition, revised. 3», fid, 



ARiTHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

See also the two foregoing Series. 
Elementary Arithmetic. By C, Feodlebury, M.A., and W. S. 

BeArd. Crown 8to. 1». 6d. 
Arltbmetlo, Examination Papers in. Consisting of 140 papers, 

each containing 7 qneetions. 357 mora difficult problems foUaw. A ooU 

tectiou ut recent Public Exiunination Papots ar« iippandod. By 0. 

Pendiebary, M.A. 8«. 6d. Key, for Miurten only, 6». 
Qraduated flzeroises in Addition (Simple and Compound). By 

W. S. Beard, Atciatant Master, Chri.-t'a Hrwpital. 1«. 
The Aurwers «ent free to Masters nlr. 
a2 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 

Book-kaepiBg Papers, set at vaxions Public £ xaminAtiona. 
Oollectod and Written bj J. T. Mectlinrat, Lectmmr an Book-k««pmg in 
the City o{ London CoUeg«. Str. 



ÖEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 

KuoIlcL Books I.-YI. and part of XJ. and Xn. A New Truia- 

Ution. By H. Deightou. (Seep. 8.) 
■ I - Tlie Deünitiona of, with Explanationa and ExerciseSf 

aad an ApiKindLx of Bxei-cisea on the Fu-st Book. By R. Wobb, M.A. 

i>own 8to, 1«. 6d. 

— . Book I. With Notes and ExeroiaeB for the use of Pre- 
paratory School«, &o. By BrnitbrnUte Aniett, M.A. 8ro. 4c. 6d. 

The First Two Books explained to Beginners. By 0. P. 



Mnaon. B,A, 2nd Editioii. Fcap. 9to. 2i, Sd. 

The Snimol^tionB asd Figures to SuoUd'a Eitementi. By Ber. 
J. Br&BBB, D.D. New Edition. Fcap. Sto, If, Without the Figmres, M. 
Exerolses on HnioUd. By J. McDowell, M.A. (See p. B.) 
0eometriaal Cooio Seoüons. By H, G. Willis, M.A. (See p. 8.) 
G-eometrlool Ooolo SaotlouB. By W. H, Besaut, D.Sc. (See p. 9.) 
^Uementary Geometry of Conlofl. By C. Taylor, D.D, (See p. 8.) 
An Introduotion to Ancient and Modem Qäämetry of Conio«. 

By C. Taylor, D.D., Mnster of St. John'B Coll,, Cfttnb. 8vo. IS«. 

SoIutloiiB of Q-eomeMoal ProblfiQU, proposed at St. John'f 

Cällega from 1830 to 1816. By T. Ghulün. M.A. Bto. 12s. 



TRIGONOMETRY. 

Trlgoneanelry, Esamißation Papers in. By G. H. Warä, U.A., 
Aaaiatant Master at St. Panl'a School, Crown 9to. 2s. 8d. 

Trigonometry. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., and Rev. R. H. Whit- 
combe, M.A. (See p. 8.) 
Trigonometry. By EeT. T. G. Vy^an. 3*. 6d. (Bee p. 8.) 
Henaiiratlon. By B. T. Moore, M.A. Zs. &if. (See p. 9.) 



ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 

AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

"an Introduction to Analytloal Plane Geometry. By W. P. 

Taruhull, M.A. 8to. 12.?. 

Frotlems on the Frlnolplei of Plane Oo-ordinata G^eomebry. 

By W. Wilton. M.A. Bto. 16s. 

Trllinear Oo-ordlnateB, and Modem Analytloal Geometry of 

Two Dimciiftione. By W. A. Wliitworth, M.A. 8to. 16». 
As Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W. S, Aldia, 

M.A. 4th Edition rcrised. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

i^ptic Functions, Elementary Treatise on. By A. Oakley, ScB. 
Prof ü^ur of Fura Matlieinaticd at Cambridtia Uuivorüty. Demy 3to. ISk 
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MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



By a 



2nd 



Ckxxlviii, D.D. Foap. 8to, 

Bj W. Qamett, M.A., 



StaUoa, Elementary, 

Edition. 3«. 
Dynamics. A Treatise on Elemental^, 

D.O.L. 5th Edition. Orowii 8to. 6a. 
DrnamlcB. Bigid. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. 4f. 
Dynamloa. ATrefttiseon, By W.H. Baaant, So.D.,F,B.S. 7«,8<i. 
ElamentaFy Meolianlofl, Fr oMema in. By W. Walton, M.A. Natr 

BdiUoa. Otoym Svo, 68. 

Theoretloal Mechanlos, Froblema in. By W. WaJtoq, U.A. 3rd 

Edition. Demr 8to. 16s. 
HydroatatlcB. ByW.H.BeBant,Sc.D. Foap.3TO. lithBditioa. it. 

Hydromeobanioa, A Treaiiae on. By W. H. Besont, So.D., F.B.S. 

Sto. Stb Edition, rerised. Fart 1. BrdrOetatioa, 5s. 
HycLrodynamlcB, A Treatise on. Vol. I., 10«. 6d. ; Vol. IL, 12«. W- 

A. B. BiUMt, M.A. 

OptloB, Geometrioal. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Crown 8to>. 3rd 

Gditiciu. Is. 
Doable Beftnotlon, A Chapter oa Freflnel'a Theory of. By W. 8. 

Aldis, M.A. Svo. 2«. 
Notes on. Boulettea and Gllssettes. By W. H. Beaant, D.Ba, 

P„R.3. Crown 8vo. 5a. 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Qamett, M.A., D.G.L. 
Grown Sto. Sth Edition. 4s. Sd. 

ElementBJry Physios. By W. Q^atly, M.A., Assistant Examiner 
at Louilon DniTersity. fa. 

Newton's Prinoipia, The Firat Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix ; and tbo Kinth and Eloreiath Bectiona. Bf J. H. Bnuift, K.A. Stil 
BdiÜau. Edited b/ P. 1. Uaiu, M.A, 4a. 

Astronomy, An Intiodnotion to Pl&ne. By P. T. Main, M.A. 

Foap. Svo. oloth. Sth Editioa. 4«. 
Practical and Spherical. By B, Ifain, U.A. 8to. 14t. 

Mathematioal Examplea. Pnre and Mixed. By J. M. Dyer, M, A. , 

and a. Prowda 9mith, M.A. (k. 
Pitfe MaUiematioa and Natural Phlloiiopliy, A Oompendinm of 

Fiict^ and Formnln in. Br G. R. Sinidley. Znd Edition, reviwid bj 

J. McDowoU, M.A. Fc»p. BTO. 3«, 64. 

Slämontary Course of Mathamatiofl. By H. Ooodwin, D.D, 

6th Edition. Bro. IBs. 
Problemfl and ILcamplea, adapted to the ' Elementary Ooorae of 

Mjttlieinatioa.' 3rd Bditio«. ä?o. 5«. 
SoluUona of GoodTvln's OoUeotlon of Problems and Bzamples. 

By W. W. Hatt, M.A. 3rd Edition, roTised and enUrg^d, 3to. 9i. 
A CoLLeotion of Examples and Problems In Arithmetio, 

Al{;ekr», Goometry, Lofrarithms, Trig'omoaietiy, Cutiio Seotiona, MeoluaiM, 

ka., with. Aniwars. By Ror. A. Wrigley. 20üi Thoasaad. 8a. 6i. 

Ker. lOt «a. 
Sctenoe Examination Papers. Fart I. Inorganic Chemiatry. 

P&rt II. Pbysics. Bjr K. E. Steel, M.A., F.C.a., Bradford Grammax 

Bobool. Crown 8t«. 2a. 64. each. 
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FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

* U Serie» for u»e in SehooU, with Engliih Notet, grammatical and 
explanatory, and rendering» of difficult idiomatic «teprettioni. 
Feap. Bvo. 
tfObUleri WallenBiem. Bj Dr. A. BnoMeim. 5th Edit. Bi. 

Or tbo La^er and Picoolomini, 2a. 6d. Walleiutein'i Tod, 2i. fid. 
- — -■ — Maid of Orleani. By Dr. W. Wagner. 2iid Edit. 1*. 6d. 

Marls Stuart. By V. Kästner. 2iid Edition. If. 6d. 

äNwthe'B Hennann and Dorothea. By E. Bell, M.A,, ani 

B, WaifeL U 6cl. 

Qerman. Batlada, from üblaud, Gk>ethe, and Sehiller. By C. L. 

Bielefeld, «h Edition. U Sd. 

Oharlei) Zn., i>ar Voltaire. By L. Diroy. 7tJi Edition, la. 6d. 
Kmoturea de T616iiiaqne, par F6n6Ioa. By 0. J. Delille. 4th 

Bdition. 2i. 6d. 

Seleot Fables oi La Fontaine. By F.E. A.easo. 18th Edit. It.ftd. 

Ploolola, by X.B. Saintine, By Dr.Dnbuo. 16th ThoBsand. 1«. 6d. 

Iiaaiartine'B Le Tailleur de Fierres de Salnt-Foint. By 
J. Bofelle. 6th Thoofiand. Tcbp. Bro. U 6d. 



Italian Primer. By Bev. A. C. Clapin, M,A. Fcap. 8yo. I(. 



FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 

nenoh arammar for Fablie SöhooU. By Ber. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 
IVjap, Bro, 12tb EditJom, nrised. it. Bd. 

Frenoh Frlmer. By Bev. A. 0. Clapin» M. A. Foap. 8to. 8th Ed. If. 

Frtmer of French Phllologr. By Ber. A. C. Olapin. Foap. 8vo. 

4th Edit. Is. 

Le NoQveaa Tr^eor; or, French Btndent'e Companion. By 

M. £. a. 18th Bdition. Foap. 8vo. It. 64. 
French Papers for the Prelim. Army Sxams. Collected by 

J. IT. JDaviih D.Lit. [Xiami^dialcly. 

Frenoh "Ryaminauon Papers in MiacoIlaneooB Grammar and 

Idioma. Compiloä by A. M. fil. BtednAn, M.A. 4th Edition. Crown 

Bro. 29. 6d. Key. &g. (For Teacbera or Pidvate Stades ta only,) 

Manual of Frenoh Prosody. By Artbuz Goeaet, M. A. . Crown 

8to. 38. 
Lexicon of Oonveraational French. By A. nollonay. 3rd 

Bdition. Orown Sto. 3s. 6d. 

PEOP. A. BAEEEEE'S FBENCH COUESE. 
Junior Graduated French Cow-Be, Crown 8vo. 1>. 6d, 
Elements of Frenoh Qrammar and First Steps in Idiom. 

Grown 8to. Ss. 

PreolB of Comparaüvd Frenoh Orammar. Ssd EditioB. Crowa 

8to. 3s. 6d. 



E^ucationai WbrkK' 



I» 



r. E. A. GASO'B FRENCH OOUBBB. 

Flrtit Freuoh Book. F^p. Svg. 106th ThooBsgd. It. 

Seoond Freooh Book. 52Bd Thöiuiaad. F(»p. Sto. 1«. M. 

Key to First and Beoond Frenoh Books. 5th Edit. Fep.Sfo. S«. Sd. 

Frenoh Fables forBegümera, ia Fcose, with Index. lötfaThoiuaaiid. 
I2mo. la. 6d. 

SeleotFablei of La Fontaine. 18th Ihous&nd. Feap.8vo. lf.6d. 

Blitolres AmuBantefl etinatniotlvei. With Notea. IGthThoa- 
sand. Fcap. Sro. if. 

Practical Guide to Modem Frenoh OonT^natlaiiL 13th Thoa- 

Baud. Fcap. Svo. It. 6d. 
Prannh Poetry for the Young. With Notes. 5th Ed. Fop. 8vo. 8». 
ifati^«.!» for Frenoh Prose Oompoaition; or, Seleotiona from 

tbe beat Bn^lifh Proee Writon. 1Mb Thoos. IToap. 8ro. 3*. Key, 6i. 

ProBateon Oontomporalni. With Notes. 11th Edition, re- 

TÜed. ISino. 3s. @d. 

X« Petit Cotnpagnoü ; a Frenoh Talk-Book for Little Children. 

12tliThousaDiI. ISmo. la 61. 

An Improved Modem Pooket DIotlonary of the French and 
£ii^£j8h Langxiogoä. 45Ui TbooHiad. Iftno. is. 6d. 

Modem Frenoh-Engliflh and BngUah-Frenob DloUonary. 4tb 
Bditiotit reriaed, witli new (mpplomenti. 10». 6i. In Qse at Harrctv, 
Ragfbr, Weatmliuter, Sbrewabury, Radier, &o, 

The ABO Tourist's Frenoh Interpreter of all Immediate 
WanU. Br F. E. A. Qaac. l«. 

MODERN FBENCH AUTHOBB. 

Edited, with Introdaotiona and Notes, bj Juizs BoiflLLa, Senior 
Frenoh Masler at Dulwich College. 

Pandet's La Belle Nlvemalse. 2«. 6d. For Beginnen. 
Hugo's Bug JargaL 3«. For Advanced Studtntt. 
Balzac's TTrsule Mirou^ 3s. For Advanced Studentt, * 

H 



GOMBEBrS FBBNOH DEAMA. 



■fryvX 

Being a Seleotion of the best Tragedies and Comedies of MolMr«, 
Bwdne, OomciUe, and Toltajre. Witli Atvomeotii and Notea by A. 
Q<nub6rt. Hsw SdJüon, reriaed bjr T. B. A. Gaao. fbap. 8ro. U. aaob) 

''"^ "■ OOBTMW. 

JtOLiJEKB : — !<• Hiaa&thropa. L'ATare. laa Booxgwoia Goitilhoiiu»«. La 
Taitaile. Lo Malads Iraagiaaire. laea Fammea Banmtea. Lea Tovabetim» 
da Boapin. Laa Prfaieaaea Ridipnlea. L'Ecolo daa Fommea. L'BooIe daa 
Maria, La M Meoin malari LoL 

Oactirt :— FhMre. Batbai. Atbalia. IphJx^nia. Lea Plaideuzi. I« 
TkAMMs i oa< Laa Krarea HnnemiB. Andromaqae. Brlt&imloiu. 

P.OoaaMii.i,ai— La Cid. Haraoa. Oimaa. Poljrnuita. 

ToLUiai :— Zalra. 
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GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 

MfttarlAli for a«nn*n FN«e Oompoiltion. £; Dr, Bnohheim. 

lath Edition, thorongUf raTiaad. Vokp. 4«. 6d. Kej, Part« I. and IL, 3i. 

Fart« IlLand IV., 4«. 
Ooethe's Faust. Text, Trutalation, and Notes. Edited by 

I>r. BD«ttbeiin, 5a. [In Ux prc«, 

Oerman. The Candidate's Yade Mecam. Five Hundred Easy 

BentiJiKM's and Idionu. By an Armj Tutor. Cloth, 1«. i'<y,- Army Exam». 

Wortfolge, or RqIm »nd Exeroliea on the Order of Words la 

German Sentence«. By Dr. F. Stock. 1«. 6d. 

A German Orammar for Pnblio Schools. By the Ber. A. 0. 

Oaptjiatuir. HoUKUl«. Ath Edition. Foap. 8«. 64. 
A Owiaan Primer, with Exeroises. By Bev. A. C. OlApin. 

find Sdition. U. 

Kotiebae'B Der (3«£angene. With Notes by Dr. W. Stromberg. 1«. 

Oerman Examination Papers in Grammar and Idiom. By 
B. J. Morioh. 2nd Bdition, 2*. 6d. Kty tot Tnton <mlj, 5i. 

By Fbz. Lamqe, Ph.D,, Professor R.M. A., Woolwich, Examintt 

in German to the Coll. of Preceptors, and also at the 

Victoria UniverBity, Manchester. 

A Concise German Grammar. In Three Parts. Fart I., Ele- 

mentary, 2f. Part 11., Intemediate, 2a. Part III,, Advanced, 3«. 6d. 
German Examination Course. Elementary, 2$. Intermediate, 2«. 

Advanced, U. 6d. 

(German Reader, Elementary, 1«. 6d. Advanced, 8s, 



SIODEBN OEBMAN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
Small Grown 8vo. 

Bey's Fabeln Für Kinder. Edited, with Vocabulary, by Prof. 
F. Lange, Ph.D. Printed in Homuti chtiraetefi. Is. 6d. 

The same with Phonetic Transcriplion of Text, Ac. 2«. 

Benedlz'B Dr. Weapo. Edited by F, Lauoge, Ph.D. 2#. 6d. 
Eoffinan's Meister Martin, der Eüfner. By Prof. F. Lange, Ph.D. 

l*. «id. 

Heyse's Hana Lange. By A. A. Macdonell, M.A., Ph.D. 2«. 
Auerbaoh's Auf Waohe, and Boquette's Der Gefrorene Euas. 

By A. A. HacdoiUill. H,A. 2». 

Mosers Der Bibliothekar. By Prof, F. Lange, Ph.D, 3rd Edi- 
tion. 3r. 
Ebers' Eine Frage. By F. Storr, B.A. 2«. 

Freytag'B Die Journalisten. By Prof. F. Lange, Pb J). 2nd Edi- 
tion, revised. Zi. 6d. 
Gutzkow's Zopf und Schwert. By Prof. F. Lange, Ph.D. H». 
German Epio Tales. Edited by Earl Neohaas, Ph.D. 2(. 6d. 
Scheffel B Ekkehard. Edited by Dr. Herman Bas«r. ISfwrfljf. 



Sducatiotial Works. 
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DIVINITY, MORAL PHfLOSOPHY, &o, 

Bt ihb Bbv. F. H. Scbttekke, A.M., LL.D., D.C.L, 

Hwmm Teitomentiua O-HBoe. Eiitio major. Being &d enlarged 
Edition, oontftininff the Keadioga of Eishop Wostcott and Dr. Hort, and 
thoM ftdopted far ue BertBän, In. 7a. 6d. {For othtr Editimis ste pag* 3,y 

A Plain Introduotl«! to the (MtlolBm of the New Teatament 

Wltli Fnrtf Ikoiimilea from Aiunent Maonecriptsi, 3rd Edition. 9vo. Wt, 

81z Iisatiur«! on the Text of the New Testament For BugliBh 
Bokden. Orown. Sro. 6*. 

Codex Beiffi OantabrlglautlB. 4to. lOi. M. 



TlM New Teitunfint for Engllih Raadan. By the lata H. Alford, 
P.D. Vet I. Part I. 3rd Bdit. LSa. Vol. I. Part n. and Bdlt. lOfc«*. 
Vol. II. Part L 2iuf Sdit. ISi. Vol. n. Part U. 2nd Bdit. 16«. 

This areek Testament. By the late H. Mtaid, D.D. Vol. I. 7th 
Hdit. II. 8». VoL n. Sti Bait. 11. 4s. Vol. lU. 10th Edit. ISs. Vol. IV. 
Fart L Sth Bdit. IS«. Vol. IV. P&rt H. lOth Bdit. lis. Vol. IV. lU 13a. 

Oomponlon to the Gti^ek Testament. By A. 0. Barrett, M.A. 

6th Bdition, tevliäd, Fcap. 8vo. Se. 

Qnlde to the Textual Orltldam of the New Testament, By 

Bar. B. Hiller, H.A. Orowa 8vo. U. 

nie Book of PBstlnui. A New Tratul&tioii, with IntrodnotiouB, Ae. 
Bt the Verf B«t. J. J. atewoft PerowDO, D.D. Sro, Vol. I. 7th Edition, 
ISi. VoL II. etil Bdit. 16a. 

Abridged for Sohoola. 7th fSdiüon. down Bvo, 10#. $d. 

BUtorjr of the Artlolea of Aellglon. By 0. H. Hardwiok. 8rd 

Edition. Fort 8td. St. 

BlBtory of the OTeeda. By J. B. Lnmby, DD. 3rd Edition. 

Orov n 8to. 7«. Bd, 
Feenon on the Oreed. Oarefolly prinled tiom an early edition. 

With AoalyBij and Index by H. WaUord, H.A. Post Sto. St. 

Uturglea and Ot&oea of the Ohiuroh, for the Use of English 
Eeaden, fa lUagtrntaon of tiie Book of Common Prayer. By the Biev. 
Bdwsrd Borbidgo, M.A, Oromi Sra. 3a. 

Ab Kbtorloal and Hxplanatory Treatise on the Book of 

Common Pnjer. Br Ber. W. G. Hanphrjr, B.D. eth Edition, «nUrfed. 
Small Poet 8to. 8«. wL ; ObMpi Edition, la. 

A Oommentary on the QoipelB, EpiBtles, and Acta of the 

Apa«tlea. By Ber.W. Denton, A.M. IlBwBdition. TtoI«. Svo. 9«. each . 

Notes on the Oateohlsm. By Bi Bev. Biehop Ban?. 9th Edit, 
9mp. 3i. " 

Tlis Wlnton Ohtu%h Oateohlst. Qnestiona and AnawerB on the 
Taaohing of the Church OateclilBiii. Bv the täte Ber. J. B. B. "'i*— "i 
I1L.D. M,h. Edition. Cloth, 3». ; or in Fonr Parts, sewed. 

The Ohnroh Teacher's Manual of Ohristian Instruotlon. By 
Ber. K. r. Badlw. aatbThooaud, 2r. 6d. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by Sib H. Thueman Wood, Beoretary of tha Society of Arts. 

Dyeing and Tlaflue Piinüng. B; W. Crookes, F.B.S. 5(. 

CHasB ManuAioture. By Hetuy ObuioQ, H.A.; H. J. Powell» B.A.; 
and H. O. Hturis. 3s. 6d. 

Cotton Spinning. By Bioh&rd Marsden, of Hooohester. 3rd 
BditioQ, feviaed. Oi. 6d. 

Oheznlstry of Coal-Tar Colours. By Prof. Benedikt, and Dr. 
Kn«clit of Bradford TockaicaJ College, iää Bdition, enlarged. 6«, 6i. 

Woollen and Worsted Gloth Manuiactiire. By Professor 
Roborti Utttkuiiünt, The Yorkshire GoUetre, Leedü. 2nd Bdition. 7s. 64. 

Printing. Uy G. T. Jacobi, "vritli numeroas iilnstrationB. 5(. 

Bookbinding. By ZaeTansdorf, witii eight plates and many illua- 
tntlons. ■'li. 

Colour in Woven Design. By Boberts Beaumont. [Immediatelt/, 

Cotton Weaving. By B. MarBdan. [In the pret». 



BELL'S AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 

The Farm and the Dairy. By Prof. Sheldon. 2«. 6<l. 
Soils and their Properties. By Dr. Fream. is. W. 
The Diseases of Crops. By Dr. OrlfStbs. 2«. 6d. 
Iffanures and their X7»e&. By Dr. OrifHths. 2«. %dL 



HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 
Modem Europe. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 2nd Edition, revised and 

oonünned. 5 toLs. Demy 8to. 21. 18«. 6d. 

Vh» History of PompeU: its Bnildings and Antiquitiefl. By 
T. H. Ofor. 3rd Edition, brought down to 1874. Post Bto. 7«. M, 

The City of Rome : its History and Monamenta. 2ad Edition, 
leyised by T. H. Dyer. &. 

Anolent Athens: its History, Topo^nraphy, and B«mains. By 
T. H. Dyer. Sapor-royal 8ro. Oloth. "s. Gd. 

Vhe DeoUue of the Boman Bepubllo. By Q. Long. 6 vols. 
8to. 5«. «aoh. 

EOstoTloal Uapa of Bngland. By 0. H. Pearson. Folio, 3rd 

Edition roTifed. 31i. 6d. 

Jlngland in the Fifteenth Century. By the late Bev. W. 

Denton, M.A. Demy 8to. 12». 

Feudalism : Its Kise, Progress, and Conseqaenoes. By Judge 
Abdjr. 7». t5<?. 



E^waiiottal Work», 
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Hiitoiy of EsglAiul, 1800-46. B; Harriet MartiBean, with new 
kiid copioiu lades, b Tob. 8«. 6dl. oAoli. 

A PraoUoal STnopalB of BngllBh Hlstoi?. B; A. Bowee. dth 

Bdition» reTised. 8to. Is. 
Uves of tiie Queeiui of England. By A. Siriokl&ud. Librarj 
Edition, S roU. 7(. 6d. each. Olieapor Bdition, 6 vole. Ss. eaoh. Abridged 
Sditioii, 1 Tol. Sa. 6d. Mary Queen ot SootE, SS toIb. 5<. each. Tudor and 
Stoarb Prmceflse% 5e. 

The lUementB of Cleneral Etstorr. By Prof. Tytlfir, New 
Edition, bnnght down to 1874. SmnJl Foat Sro. 3(. Sd. 

ElBtoiy and Gaograpliy Bxamtnation Papers. CompOed by 

0, H. äpence, M.A., Clifton CoUego. Crown 3to. 2s. 6d, 

The Schoolmaster and the Law. By Williams and Markwick. 
Is. ed. 



PHILOLOGY. 

WXBSTBB'B DIOTlOHABir OF THS ENGLISH LAN' 

eUAGB, With Dr. Malin'a Etymology. 1 vol. 1628 pasea, 9000 lUus. 
tratione. 2l4. ; h^ call', SO«. ; calf or tmlf mssin, 31s. 6d, ; rruiü, 31. 
Witb AppsndJoea and 70 additional pa^os oi Illiutntion«, 1919 pogei, 
3U, 6d< : hiuf calf, 21.; calf or bälf tmswia, 2i. is.; niKgia, 2!. 10a. 
■Ts>BxaTPBAcricAi.ExaLiaHl>ic!TioiiiAJiT EXTAMT.'— Qtwrt<rli(£(ri«ui,l673L 
FroapeotnaeB, witb speoimeii pagea, post free on application. 

Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. James Hadley, 
LIi.D., Tale OoUege. Fcafi. Svo. la. 

Vh« Elements of the EngUah Language. By E. Adama, Ph.D. 

34111 Bdition, revised and enlarged by J. F. Davis, D.Lit. Poat Sto. 
4a. 6d. 

Synonyms and AntonymB of the Tinglliih Language. By Arob^ 

deacon BoitK ^d KtUtion. Post 8to. Sa. 
E^onymi DlsoilmiDated. By Archdeacon Smith. Demy 8to. 

4th Edition. 1^, 
Bible English. Ch&pters on Words and Fhiaeea in tiie Bible and 
Prayer-book. By Her. T. L. O. Davies. 2Dd Bdition reTised, in the press. 

The Queen's Engliah. A Manual o! Idiom and Usage. By the 
lata Dean Alfonl. Sth Bdition. Fcap. 9yo. la. sewed la, öd. olotfa. 

A History of Englieh Rhythma. By Edwin Guest, M. A. , D. O.Ii. , 
LIi.D. New Edition, by Pwföäaor W. W. flkeat. Damy 8to. 18*. 

Elements of Comparative Grammar and Philology. For Use 
in BohooU. By A. 0. Prioe, M.A., AssiEtant Master at Leeds Ununmar 
Sohool. Crown Sto. 2«. 64. 

QuestionB for Examination in English Literature. By Prof. 
W. W. Bkeat. 3rd Bdition. 29. 6d. 

Kluges Etymological German Dictionary. Translated by 
J. r. DaTij, D.Lit. [Jn (ha pr«w. 

Gaeo'B Concise Dictionary. 10«. M. (See p. IS.)* 

A Syrlao Oramaar. By O. Phillips, D.D. 9rd Edition, enlarged.' 
8*0. 7a. M. 
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ENQUSH CLASS-BOOKS. 

OomparaUve G^r&mM&r &nd Philology. By A. 0. Prioe, M.A., 

A?si-.tiint Uastcr at Leeda Grammur SchooL Ss. 6d. 

The Blementa of the HngÜBh Langumge. B; E. Adama, Ph.D. 

24th Sditicm, revLwd and enlaTKod by J. F. Dtivis, D.Lit. Post Bvo. 4«, M. 

The RadlULenta of Engllah Ghrammar and Am^Tola. By 

£. Adoma, Ph.D. 17tb Tbouaand. Fcap. Sto. li. 

A Oonoiae Syatem of Paralng. By L. E. Adama, B,A. 1*. M. 
General Knowledge Examination Papers. Compiled by 

A. M. M. StöOinan, M.A. 2i!. 6d. 
Ezamplea for Qranunatlcal Analysis (Teree and Prose). Be- 

looted, ftc., by P. BdwardB, New edition. Olotli, 1«. 
Notes on Shakespeare's Playa. By T. Duff Barnett, B.A. 

HtostruMKK Niokt's Dreji», Is.; Julius Ojcsab, li. ; Kbhst V., La. ; 

'Tempest, U. ; Hachetu, le.; Mbhohaiit o* Ykmicb, Is.; Ha.mlbt, U. ; 

RiCHARii IL.ls. ; Ktn'G .Tohn, Is. 

By 0. P. Ma^bos, Fellow of Cnlv. Goll. London. 

Flnt Notions of O-rammar for Toong Iieamrav. Foap. 8to. 

57tli Thousand, Olotb. Sd. 
Firat Stepa In Engliah Oraxnmai for Jtmiof OlaBseA. Demy 

ISiao. i^th Tbctigand. Is. 

Outlines of English Grammar for the Use of Junior Olassea. 

77th Thoa&and. Cronn 8ro. 2«. 
English Grammar, including the Principles of GramnatiMl 

AualysiE. 33ud Edition. 131at to 13dbh Thonfi&nd. Grown Sro. Si. 6d. 

Practice and Help in the Analysis of Sentences. 2«. 

A Shorter English Grammar, with oopioos ExeroiseB. Slth 

to 3ftth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 3». 6(i 
English Grammar Praotioe, being the Erereims eeparately, 1«. 

Gode Standard Grammeurs. Farts I. and II., 2<l. each. Parts IIL, 
IT., and v.. 3d. each. 

Elementary Mechanics. By J. C. Horobin, B.A., Principal of 

HomertoiL Tr.iining College. In Throo Parts. [In ihe -pres». 

Notes of Lessons, their Preparation, &c. By Job6 lUokard, 
Park T<aiio Board School, Lce(l<<, and A. II. Taylor, Rodlo; Board 
School, L«eda. 2iid Edition, Crown Bto. 2s, 6d. 

A Syllabic System of Teaching to Read, combining the advan- 

tsf^s of the ' Phonic' and the ' Look-and-Say' SystemA. Crown Svo. li. 

Praotloal Hints on Teaching. By Bev, J. Menet, M.A. 6th Edit. 

MTiiert. Crown 8to. paper, 2s. 

Test Lessons in Dictation. 4th Edition. Paper eover, 1«. 6d. 

Plctture Sühoäl-Book.B. In Bimple Language, with namerooa 
illnsimtioiiä. Boyiü l€uo. 
The Infant'E Primer. Sd.— School FrimoF. £<L— School B«der. By J. 
TiUeord. Ib.— Foetry Bock tor Schools. 1«.— The Life of Jowph. 1«.— Tlw 
Scriptuie Pius.ble8. By the Rot. J. E. Clarks. la.— The Scriptim MitaolM. 
By tb« B«T. J. B. Clarke. 1».— The New Tectsmont History. By ttae Rbv. 
J. O. Wood, H,A. Li.— Tho Old Testament Hiatory. By the Bat. J. O. 
Wood, U.A. In.— Tkfl Life ot Martin Luther. By SanL Cromptoiu li. 




Educational Works. 
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BOOKS FOR YOU NO READERS. 

A Seriu of Reading Booki designed to facilitaiethe acquisitum ofthepvwtr 
of Reading by very ymuig Children. In 11 vols, limp cloth, Qd. each. 

TlioBe with an asterlGk li&ve a Frontispiooe or other ninstratioiu. 
*The Old Boathouse. BeU and Fan; or, A Gold Dip. 
*Tot and tlie Cat A Bit of Cake. Tlie Jay. The 



for 
InfanJU. 



Bl^/Csk Heu's Kest. Tom and Ned. Hrs, B«e, 

*Th.9 Oat and the Hen. Sam and his Dog Bedlag. 

Bob and Tom Lee. A Wreck. 

'The New.bom Lasil), The Rotewood Box. Poor 

Van. Sbeep Dog. 
*Th9 Two Parrots. A Tale of the Jabilea. By M. E. 

Wiptle. 9 lllaätratiow. 

*The Story of Thres Moukeyi. 
*dtory of a Gat. Told by Heraelf. 
■me Blind Boy. The Mate OlrL A New Tale of 

Babes in a Wood. 

The Dey and the Knlghl The New Bank Note. 

•eka Boyal Visit. A Elngr's Wklk on a Winter's Day. 

'Qaeen Bee and Buy Bee. 

•Q-tül'a Crag. / 

By C. Barton. In Two Part«. Infanta, 3d. 



BuiiabU 

for 
StandanU 

i.kn. 



Syllabic Spelling. 
BUndord I., 3d. 
Helps' Course of Poetry, for Sohools. 



A New Selection from 



the English Poeta.carcfnllyoäiDpUed and adapted to th« WTeral Bt&ndarda 
hy K. Ä, Helps, one of H.U. Inspsctors of flohoolg. 

Book I. Infanta and Standard« I. and II. 131 pp. nnUl 8to. M. 

Book II. Btandard» III. and IV. 224 pp. cTftyra. 8vo. 1«. 6d. 

Book m. etaiidiiniBV.,VI., andVn. 352 pp. pogt 8to. 2». 

Or in PAKTS. Infant«, 2d.; Btandard I,, 2d.: Standard 11.. 3<l. 
Btaiulard lU., «. 



QEOGBAPHICAIi SEBIE3. By M. J. BiBBiHaroN Wabd, M.A. 

With niuttrati^mM, 
The Map and the Compass. A Beading-Book of Qeograpby. 

For Standard I. New Edition, reviEed. 8d. cloth. 

The Round World. A B«iding-Book of OeograpUy. For 

Etandiird II. Ruri^ed and «ninrged. lOd. 
About England. A Beading -Book of Geography for Standard 

m. [In the freu. 

The Child's Geography. For the Use of Sohools and for Home 

Tuition. 6d. 

Th,e Child's O-eography of England. With Introductory Exer- 
torn» OB tha British I»lot and Empire, with Qnwtioas. 2». Sd. Withont 
Questions, 2». 

(Geography Examination Papers. 
Papers, p. U.) 



(See Sistory and Qeograpby 
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BELL'S READING-BOOKS. 

fOB B0BOOL8 AND PABOOBIAL LIBBABIIS. 
Not» Ready. Poit Bvo. Strongly bound in eJoth, Im. each. 
*lAfe of Oolumbiu. 
•Ctaimm'i Q«rmKQ Taloi. (Selected.) 
•Anderaen'B E>anl8li Tales. nioHtrated. (Selected.) 

Oraat F.TigllflhTnen. Short Livee for Young Chlldretu 

Great Engliahwomen. Short Lives of. 

Oreat Scotraien. Bhnt Lives of. 

Parables from Nature. (Selected.) 67 Mrs. Gatty. 

Sdgeworth'B Tales. (A Belectioa.) 
'PoorJaok. B7 Capt. Manyat, B.N. (Abridged.) 

*Scott's Talisman. (Abridged.) 
'Friends In Far ajotcl Feather«. B7 OwynfiTn. 
*Poor Jaok. By Captain Biarrjat, B.N. Abgd. 
*Mastennan Ready. ByOapi Manyat. nias. (Abgd.) 
lAmb'B Tales trom Shakespeare. (Selected.) 
»aalllTer'B TravelB. (Abridged.) 
'BobinBon Oruso«. Blnstrated. 
•Arabian Nights. (A Sdeotion Bewritten.) 

'Dickens's LitUa NelL Abridged from the • The Old 

Onrionty Bhop.' 
•The Vicar of Wakefield. 

•Settlers in Oanada. By Capt. Manyat. (Abridged.) 
Poetry for Boys. Selected by D. Manro. 
•Sonthey's Life of Nelaon. (Abridged.) 
'Life of the Duke of WeUJtogton, with Maps and Plana. 

•Sir Roger de Oovertey and other Essays from the 

Sptctotor. 
Tales of the Ooast. By J. Bonciman. 

* TItn« VoHmes an Illaetralti. 
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uniform with the SerieM, in linq> elcth, 6d. each. 

Shakespeare's Flays. Eemble's Beading Edition. With Ez- 
planAtor; Notef (or School Un. 
JULIUS OiBSAR. THE MHBOHAKT OF TENICB. KING JOHN. 
HENKY THB FIFTH. 1L4.CBBTH. AS YOU LIKB IT. 



London : e£OR&£ 8EU. * SOSTS, York Street, Cereat fitaurdea. 



